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EDITORIAL 


This ıs an invited Guest Issue of ‘Man in India’ for early 2010. The Associate Editor of 
the journal Dr Ajaya Sahoo approached me to lead this issue after I returned from a 
successful and highly stimulating conference on ‘The Challenges of Globalization’ 
held in Hyderabad, December 2006. I think it was felt that even more thinking on the 
processes and vagaries of Globalisation in all its various forms, shades, and hyper- hues 
was necessary — although that was not the only issue that preoccupied me, given my 
appetite for engaging across a range of research frontiers, conceptual and applied 
issues ‘at any one time. Transnationalism and the poetics of diasporic identities, not 
unrelated to globalisation, was also another kind of challenge I came away with from 
Hyderabad, between the months of December and January 2006, the site of not one but 
three rather confronting intellectual conferences that I was honoured to be invited to. 
So my idea was to weave an issue of this journal around these general themes. As I 
approached colleagues for contributions to the issue I had not anticipated such an 
overwhelming response. Other opportunities presented themselves, such as 
conferences (the above-named included) from which a couple of authors came 
forward with their revised papers, and seminars I have attended in different parts of the 
globe in my peripatetic intellectual wanderings. 


There are now 31 articles in what has turned into a robust issue, and I express my 
gratitude to each of the authors for taking their time, energy, and effort to write or re- 
work their articles to fit within the thematics of the issue. The articles and their 
respective authors have grappled, challenged and embraced these themes, stretching 
them from the original more narrowly conceived ideas to a wider set of concerns. This 
is rightly so, as the ramifications of the discourse of globalisation and transnationalism 
extends to and cuts deeper into areas that are not always readily obvious or given. And 
of course there are different interpretations possible of the same social or global 
phenomenon. There are already more pages in this issue than would normally be 
expected, and I am going to skip the conventional practice of introducing each article 
or author, and just say a little about the clusters into which the essays have been 
organised. The division ‘and order do not by any stretch of imagination represent a 
hierarchy or importance of the articles; rather, this is reflective of the best way of 
organising a rather disparate set of discussions and conversations carried out in each. 
We have six clusters here. 


We begin with “Globalization, Ecology and Dufy of Care” and then move to 
“Transnationalism, and Transformations of Identity”. This is followed by “Australia and 
India: Uneasy Relations and Mutual Impacts”. The collection than begins to explore the 
subject of “Life-Worlds: Gender, Ethnicity and Constructions” and goes on to the theme 
of “Engaging Psycho-Analytic Tropes from Indian Yogic Perspectives”. We finish by 
looking into “The Human Future: Engagements and Reflections”. 

Some clusters may have proportionately more articles than the others, but each 
article brings out rather poignantly the theoretical and applied aspects of the theme 


under inquiry. It should be noticeable that South Asia is not the focus of this issue, 
though in terms of application the larger number — though by no means all — articles 
advert to or engage South Asian, especially India. Australia is also important a concern 
in the cross-cultural discursive inquiry. Some articles focus narrowly on a region or 
locale of culture or theoretical trope, while other articles are more comparative in focus 
and engage a number of different perspectives, critical forays, and regional differences 
in terms of the origins, prevalence, and impact of the particular social phenomenon 
under investigation — climate change, trade, nonviolence, diasporic reaches of a 
particular sect, an ecological crisis, or movement of feminine ethics, and so on. 

It remains for me to express my gratitude to two persons who have greatly assisted 
with the work related to this special issue and for providing me with constant support, 
advice, and active reminders to follow up and complete the tasks necessary in the 
process. These are Maxine Therese (nee Haire), who helped me for many months since 
the inception of the project and sent out the initial invitations; and Amy Katherine 
Rayner who took over from Maxine and has been a constant force behind the 
completion of the project and who has been instrumental is organising and submitting 
the articles to the publishers. I’d also like to thank Dr Ajaya Sahoo for his invitation to 
undertake the guest editing of this special issue, as well as Vijay, Ajay and their 
colleagues at Serial Publishers who have worked closely with Amy and myself to see 
this volume through the final stages of editing and through the press. I am most 
grateful to them all. 


Purushottama Bilimoria 
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PART ONE 


Globalisation, Ecology and Duty of Care 


Man In India, 90 (1-2) : 3-10 © Serials Publications 


GLOBALIZATION, GANDHISM AND FREE TRADE 
Sanjay Lal 


As the effects of globalization continue to be felt worldwide, perhaps no country has been more 
relevant to the phenomenon than India. Prom the outsourcing of labor to the emergence of a giant 
global consumer of goods and resources, India’s pivotal role in globalization is seemingly 
irreplaceable ın the 3" millennium. 


Given India’s place ın the worldwide economy, it seems rational to conclude, as a commentator 
on Night-Line once did, that Indians are no longer living in Gandhi’s India (assuming, of 
course, they ever did) Whule it ıs never particularly validating to compare one’s present day 
practices with the ideals laid down by the great saints, to ignore the insights the “Father of the 
Nation” has offered on matters pertinent to globalization 1s to ignore a whole class of issues 
which are worthy of consideration as India goes forward. No matte: how out of touch with reality 
or hopelessly idealistic we now envision Gandhi to have been, his views remain challenging for 
anyone serious about the consideration of a healthy, just, and sustainable economic state. In what 
follows, I will offer a Gandhian critique of globalization from a religious, ethical, and economic 
perspective all the while understanding that such distinctions are hardly relevant to the Mahatma 
He states, “I do not believe that the spiritual law works in a field of its own. On the contrary, it 
expresses itself only through the ordinary activities of life. Jt thus affects the economic, the 
social, and the political fields.”' My intention will be to show not only the relevance Gandhian 
insights have for the present economic age but also the problems that we have tnvited by ignoring 
such insights. 
Keywords: Globalization and India, Economy, Gandhi 
ce ed 
As the effects of globalization continue to be felt worldwide, perhaps no country 
has been more relevant to the phenomenon than India. From the outsourcing of 
Jabor to the emergence of a giant global consumer of goods and resources, India’s 
pivotal role in globalization is seemingly irreplaceable ın the 3™ millennium. 
Given India’s place in the worldwide economy, it seems rational to conclude, 
as a commentator on Night-Line once did, that Indians are no longer living in 
Gandhi’s India (assuming, of course, they ever did). While it is never particularly 
validating to compare one’s present day practices with the ideals laid down by the 
great saints, to ignore the insights the “Father of the Nation” has offered on matters 
pertinent to globalization is to ignore a whole class of issues which are worthy of 
consideration as India goes forward. No matter how out of touch with reality or 
hopelessly idealistic we now envision Gandhi to have been, his views remain 
challenging for anyone serious about the consideration of a healthy, just, and 
sustainable economic state. In what follows, I will offer a Gandhian critique of 
globalization from a religious, ethical, and economic perspective all the while 
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understanding that such distinctions are hardly relevant to the Mahatma. He states, 
“I do not believe that the spiritual law works in a field of its own. On the contrary, 
it expresses itself only through the ordinary activities of life. It thus affects the 
economic, the social, and the political fields.”! My intention will be to show not 
only the relevance Gandhian insights have for the present economic age but also 
the problems that we have invited by ignoring such insights. 


Globalization Critiqued from a Gandhian Religious Perspective 


It is perhaps the Gandhian religious perspective that 1s most immediately applicable 
to India’s present age. As shopping becomes a more prevalent pastime ın the sub- 
continent and the disposing of income more of a sign of supposed Indian progress, 
Gandhi’s ideas on the minimizing of desires and simple living become all the 
more relevant. Indeed the Mahatma’s ideas on such matters are relevant to all 
capitalistic systems—necessary ingredients of globalization. The latter point was 
brought home by Marx and Engels before the 20" century when, in the Communist 
Manifesto, it was observed that capitalism requires the opening of more markets in 
further and far away places for goods to be sold and resources to be exploited.? 
Given that, in order to continue and grow, capitalist systems also rely on populations 
seeking to satisfy greater and greater desires as yesterday’s luxury items become 
today’s necessities it is obvious that the growth of such systems requires the 
departure from Gandhian ideals. He states, “Under the new outlook multiplicity of 
material wants will not be the aim of life, the aim will rather be théir restriction 
consistently with comfort.” In keeping with traditional Hindu thinking, Gandhi 
advocates detachment from desires as the means for attaining liberation from 
suffering. We read: 


If people try, they can reduce their wants and, as the latter diminish, they become happter, 
more peaceful and healthier From the standpoint of pure truth, the body, too, 1s a possession. 
It has been truly said that desire for enjoyment creates bodies for the soul and sustains them 
When this desire vanishes, there remains no further need for the body and man is free from 
the vicious cycle of births and deaths. The soul 1s omnipresent; why should she care to be 
confined within the cage-like body, or do evil and even kill for the sake of that cage? We 
thus arrive at the 1deal of total renunciation and learn the use of the body for the purposes of 
service so long as ıt exists, so much so that service, and not bread, becomes for us the stuff 
of life. We eat and drink, sleep and wake, for service alone Such an attitude of mind brings 
us real happiness and the beatific vision ın the fullness of time Let us all examine ourselves 
from this standpoint.‘ i 


It is the pursuit of greater and greater desires that, from a Gandhian standpoint, 
perpetuates the cycles of births and deaths and ıts attendant suffering. By making 
the satisfaction of material wants our purpose in an economic System we are kept 
from fulfilling what Gandhi sees as our ultimate aim—full realization of Truth. 
That realization requires reducing the everyday self to a cipher which is contrary 
to expanding the aggregate of desires that ıs that self. Indeed on this view it is a 
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form of self-indulgence to, in the pursuit of enjoyment, take more than 1s absolutely 
necessary for sustenance. It ıs only through detachment from the everyday self 
that the True Self which underlies and permeates the everyday world of changing 
things can be realized. Sustaining and growing systems which involve attachment 
to the things of this world and thus to the desires that comprise the everyday self 
ultimately hamper our quest for genuine liberation. 

In line with such religious concerns are Gandhi’s views on non-possession. 
For the Mahatma non-possession is related to non-stealing. We read: 


Non-possession 1s allied to Non-stealing. A thing not orginally stolen must nevertheless be 
classified as stolen property, if we possess it without needing it Possession implies provision 
for the future A seeker after Truth, a follower of the law of Love cannot hold anything 
against tomorrow. God never stores for the morrow; He never creates more than what 1s 
strictly needed for the moment. If therefore we repose faith in His providence, we should 
rest assured, that He will give us every day our daily bread, meaning everything that we 
require. Saints and devotees, who have lived ın such faith, have always derived a justification 
for it from their experience.’ 


While the practicability of this particular teaching of Gandhi may be difficult to 
notice, we can understand the above words to be enunciating an ideal that we 
should strive to make greater progress ın upholding. An economic system that 
encourages amassing greater and greater possessions is antithetical to the spirit of 
such an ideal. What’s more is that by amassing possessions, we not only lose the 
serenity that comes from trusting that all one’s needs will be provided for but 
ultimately resort to violence to protect and defend our material gains. Given that 
the amassing of possessions entails the use of violence since ıt requires departure 
from the detachment involved in upholding ahimsa (a term Gandhi saw as equivalent 
to nonviolence), such possessions and the system which acquiring them make 
possible can only be defended by violence. As N.K. Bose notes in Studies in 
Gandhism, “(A)nything whose acquisition depends on violence, can be defended 
by violent means alone.”° By engaging in violence we are kept from upholding 
ahimsa, which to Gandhi is the only means for arriving at Truth.’ 

We have seen in this section how certain practices as well as the capitalistic 
system associated with globalization are incompatible with basic Gandhian 
religious ideals. A predictable response to the above discussion would be, “So 
much the worse for Gandhian religious ideals.” Given the realities we face by 
living in this world, it is certainly tempting to think of the upholding of such 
ideals as luxuries only the well supported and saintly few have within reach. 
While it could be argued that it is never to our benefit to live within a system that 
moves us away from such ideals, it is not unfair to ask for a critique of 
globalization that ıs more immediately ın line with everyday concerns. It is in 
that regard that I turn to a critique of globalization from Gandhian ethical and 
economic perspectives. 
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Globalization Critiqued from a Gandhian Ethical Perspective 


Given that Gandhian ethics calls on us to engage in universal moral concern? as 
well as to realize an ultimate oneness with all, it may seem surprising that such an 
ethic is incompatible with present day globalization. After all, among the most 
prevalent defenses of globalization are the claims that the economic practice raises 
the standard of living for those in far away places by providing them with meaningful 
work and that it serves to unify the world by breaking down barriers. In this section 
I will address each of these defenses from a Gandhian standpoint. 

In regard to the first point mentioned above, the Gandhian doctrine of swadeshi 
(translated as “one own country”) becomes relevant (as ıt will when we discuss 
globalization from an economic standpoint). It is this by recognizing this concept— 
which calls on us to limit our concern to those closest to us—that Gandhi holds 
universal moral concern can be genuinely realized. We read: 


I believe tn the truth implicitly that a man can serve his neighbors and humanity at the same 
time, the condition being that the service of the neighbors is ın no way selfish or exclusive, 
1.€. does not ın any way involve the exploitation of any other human being. The neighbors 
would then understand the spirit in which such service 1s given They would also know that 
they would be expected to give their service to their neighbors. Thus considered, it would 
spread like the proverbial snowball gathering strength in geometrical progression, encircling 
the whole earth. .The condition. .already mentioned was that the neighbor, thus served, 
had, in his turn, to serve his own neighborhood In this sense Swadesh: was never exclusive. 
It recognized the scientific limitation of human capacity for service ° 


Ultimately for Gandhi, we universalize moral concern when we limit that concern 
to those closest to us and they in turn do likewise. Eventually, all get included in 
our moral concern. In the words of Gandhi biographer, Pyarelal, “Thus a man 
renders his selfless service to the family, the family to the community, the 
community to the district, the district to the province, the province to the nation 
and the nation to the world.”'° Given practical realities and the demands of humility, 
swadeshi becomes a necessary aspect of Gandhian moral concern. The Mahatma 
states: 


(Swadeshi is) the only doctrine consistent with the law of humility and love. It 1s arrogance 
to think of launching out to serve the whole of India when I am hardly able to serve my own 
family lt were better to concentrate my effort upon the family and consider that through 
them I was serving...the whole of humanity |! 


Gandhi is sensitive to the natural limitations which keep us from directly serving 
all of humanity as well as the demands of humility which keep us from supposing 
we can meet the needs of all in the same way (even those we are not in immediate 
contact with). By attempting to directly serve all of humanity, we inevitably-turn 
away from serving those closest to us—the only way in which we can, in fact, 
serve the whole. Thus globalization as it 1s currently practiced, from Gandhi’s 
standpoint, actually runs'counter to universalizing moral concern since by its very 
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nature it moves us away from focusing on those closest to us. The nation selflessly 
serves the world, on Gandhi’s scheme, only after all those included in the nation 
are served. It is clear that present day globalization, at its best, is more an attempt 
to serve the greater humanity which invariably comes at the expense of serving 
those within one’s own borders. 

Furthermore, globalization is said to unify different cultures by eradicating 
trade barriers (which, in turn, supposedly eradicates other barriers) and thus seems 
to be inline with realizing the oneness Gandhi calls for. Present day globalization, 
however, also diminishes distinctiveness among different cultures. Indeed it has. 
been observed to homogenize the world—an observation indicated by the 
prevalence of the same transnational corporations seemingly everywhere. This 
shows another incompatibility with Gandhian ethics. For Gandhi, honoring 
distinctiveness is essential to realizing genuine oneness. As I show elsewhere”? 
equality (which is essential to realizing oneness) be it gender, religious, class, or 
cultural, does not preclude external differences to the Mahatma. Only the supposed 
differences between superior and inferior should be done away with. Thus the 
different entities serve different’and unique roles and functions while being equal 
to one another. It is this kind of oneness that Gandhi advocates for us while we 
exist in our presently embodied state. 

Globalization, as ıt is practiced today, does not seem particularly capable of 
doing away with supposed differences between higher and lower. That this is the 
case seems to be sufficiently indicated by the phenomenon of including other 
cultures in partnerships only in so far as their members are willing to do unpleasant 
work under unpleasant conditions. Thus the alien cultures are supposedly lifted up 
by its members doing work deemed, under similar conditions, to be unfit for natives. 
Such hardly seems the means for realizing an eradication of higher and lower. 

Present day globalization, while not particular helpful in eradicating differences 
between higher and lower, does seem to undermine the kinds of differences Gandhi 
regards as necessary for unity. The dominance of certain transnational companies 
on the global market serves to undermine the cultural distinctiveness that is an 
essential part of the ideal Gandhian world. Ultimately, the commercialism and 
brand name identification that becomes prevalent with the creation of a system 
that turns the whole world into a giant consumer body runs contrary to preserving 
the uniqueness of each individual place. This point is underscored by things like 
the dominating presence of Coca-cola and McDonald’s logos in places that formerly 
were more easily distinguishable from American culture. Indeed this point provides 
a springboard for discussion of globalization from a purely economic perspective. 

In Gandhian economics, notions of self-sufficiency, decentralization, and the 
keeping of production close to consumption are central. The undermining of cultural 
distinctiveness, which is included in present day globalization itself, is ultimately 
contrary to such notions. Thus, I now turn to ideas of Gandhi that are of a more 
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constructive nature regarding economic matters as opposed to being reactionary 
toward dominant Western practices. 


Globalization Critiqued from a Gandhian Economic Perspective 


As we saw above, the doctrine of swadeshi calls on us to limit our concern to those 
closest to us in our attempt to universalize moral concern. This doctrine is essential 
to an economics of self-sufficiency to the Mahatma. In the ideal Gandhian state, 
decentralized communities produce and consume the basic necessities of life 
themselves. Thus in such a state, one’s access to the goods needed to provide for his 
family do not depend on what happens in far away places (e.g. market fluctuations, 
currency speculation, contamination of goods, etc.) that are ultimately beyond his 
control and that are irrelevant when he is self-sufficient. Gandhi asserts that: 


The farmer needs to know that his first business is to grow for his own needs When he does 
that, he will reduce the chance of a low market ruining him. ..% 


(Whereas) if there is production and distribution both in the respective areas where things 
are required, it 1s automatically regulated and there is less chance for fraud, none for 
speculation. ..4 


In describing the doctrine of Khadi (economic freedom), Gandhi states further: 


Khad; mentality means decentralization of the production and distribution of the necessaries 
of life. Therefore, the formula so far evolved is, every village to produce all its necessaries 
and a certain percentage in addition for the requirements of the cities. 


Heavy industries will be centralized and nationalized. But they will occupy the 
least part of the vast national activity which will mainly be in the villages.’ 

By concentrating production in and distributing goods from the urban areas as 
well as having the goods be consumed so far away from the places of production, 
present day globalization becomes antithetical to economic freedom. The village, 
where most of the Indian population continues to reside, is unable to provide for 
itself which leads to the urban areas becoming saturated with villagers fruitlessly 
seeking a livelihood in places that are unable to support them. Thus most of the 
population becomes incapable of self-sufficiency. Self-sufficiency is the essence 
of genuine economic freedom. 

Furthermore, when what is produced is not internally consumed the population 
becomes beholden and cedes control to those far removed from the particulars of 
its situation and all parties wind up relying to a larger than necessary extent on 
factors outside of their immediate control for a functioning economic system to 
live under. Such is hardly conducive to genuine economic freedom. Thus Bose 
concludes: 


Instead of producing quickly and in great bulk by centralized technology, and then taking a 
roundabout way of expensive distribution, Gandhi’s idea was to organize both production 
and consumption as close to one another as possible. This 1s the essence of his theory of 
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decentralized economy through which men and women can attain a measure of economic 
freedom never guaranteed to them under opposite conditions. '!® 


Additionally, Gandhi’s emphasis on decentralization addresses a long standing 

concern raised against capitalist systems—that they yield the seeds of their own 

destruction by necessitating overproduction. Gandhi states: 
When production and consumption both become localized, the temptation to speed up 
production, indefinitely and at any price, disappears. All the endless difficulties and problems 
that our present-day economic system presents, too, would then come to an end. There 
would be no unnatural accumulation of hoards in the pockets of the few, and want in the 
midst of plenty in regard to the rest. You see that these nations are able to exploit the so- 
called weaker or unorganized races of the world. Once these races gain this elementary 
knowledge, and decide that they are no more going to be exploited, they will be satisfied 
with what they can provide themselves. Mass-production, then, at least where the vital 
necessities are concerned, will disappear.” 


Under Gandhi’s system, the producers have a much better sense of how much to 
produce and thus avoid jeopardizing their sustenance by investing vital resources 
in producing more than is feasible under market conditions. This will prevent the 
amassing and excessive indulgence a small percentage of the population has been 
able to engage in while disregarding the depletion of the natural environment: 

Indeed this aspect of Gandhi’s system enables us to all the more see another 
benefit of that system—its ecological sustainability. Not only do we not consume 
more than is absolutely needed and thus conserve resources but we do not use up 
those resources via overproduction. What’s more is that on Gandhi’s system, we 
do not have the problem of releasing greenhouse gasses and other pollutants into 
the environment by transporting necessary goods great distances. Such ecological 
benefits are absent from present day globalization and serve to underscore the 
economic viability of a system that avoids the negative utility of certain 
environmental costs. 


Conclusion 


We have seen incongruities between present day globalization and Gandhian ideals 
as well as serious issues that are raised by a Gandhian critique of certain modern 
ways. By ignoring such issues, the realization of a globally just economic system 
remains all the more elusive. While Gandhi, in no way, can been seen to call for 
India’s isolation from the global community, her participation in that community 
as it currently occurs ıs neither religiously, ethically, or economically sound from 
Gandhi's perspective. 
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CLIMATE CHANGE AND DEVELOPMENT ETHICS 
AFTER SEN 


Lindsay R. Dawson 





Global climate change challenges conventional approaches to the ethical thinking behind Third 
World development which relies on free market mechanisms to improve quality of life Amartya 
Sen also challenges these approaches to development in his controversial book Development as 
Freedom (1999). This article re-examines Sen’s call for development as a socially led process 
that encourages freedom with economic growth playing a subordinate role His theory demands 
integrated, balanced decision-making on the part of governments, instituttons and community 
representatives participating in development projects. In the second part of the article, a brief 
description of the Enlightenment origins of trends contributing to the evolution of Western 
individualism and consumption habits serves as background for discussion of various approaches 
to environmental ethics Among these approaches the responsible eco-development goals of Denis 
Goulet are closely aligned with those of Sen. He posits a dialogical process to achieve a balanced 
outcome between the competing rationalities of technology, politics and ethics. The thinking of 
Goulet and Sen is combined in this article to propose a model for collaborative decision-making 
among equal power stakeholders mediated by belief ın values supporting a balance between 
ecological well-being and human development. Faith in such values will be required to appropriately 
prioritize competing or inconsistent beliefs and inspire the breakthrough creativity that will be 
essential to resolve the on-going in-equities of human development while simultaneously reversing 
the environmental damage caused by such development. 


Keywords: Climate change, third world development ethics, Amartya Sen 


Introduction 


The aim of reducing inequities between the First and Third Worlds through a 
discourse of development ethics has become more complex since the ethical 
challenges of global climate change have come into sharper focus over recent 
years. Both are global phenomena and mutually dependent. In fact, if ıt were possible 
for today’s economic policies of globalisation to alleviate the inequities between 
the West and developing countries using current technology, global warming would 
be exacerbated. This is largely because the philosophical thrust behind progress in 
the West over the last 250 years is being transferred to developing countries; it is 
based on the mantra that individual freedom to enjoy quality of life is synonymous 
with economic prosperity. The Nobel Prize winning economist cum philosopher 
Amartya Sen posits a contrary view to this approach. He argues that freedom as 
capability to participate in society and the market to pursue one’s version of the 
good life has to be supported by civic and social institutions like health care, 
education, law and order, and democratic government before an economy can 
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develop. Notwithstanding Sen’s approach, paradoxically it is the emphasis on 
individual freedom that ıs at the root of unbridled consumption, especially in the 
West, that contributes to global warming. 

In order to put Sen’s theory of development in perspective, it is informative to 
explain what 1s meant by human development and why it should be considered in 
ethical terms. Human development is defined in several ways. Some emphasise 
the progressive advancement in knowledge, particularly scientific knowledge and 
its translation into technology manifested in the dramatic innovations of the last 
250 years. Governments and many economists, derine development in economic 
terms as the increase in wealth required for people to progress from deficiencies in 
the basic needs, like sustenance, shelter and security, to be able to purchase the 
luxuries that enhance their quality of life. Others define development in terms of 
the happiness we are able to achieve by the increase ın freedom to pursue quality 
of life compared to people living in the past. According to Sen, development 
includes all of these definitions but the all-embracing one 1s freedom; knowledge 
and economic growth are simply instrumental to the enhancement of individual 
freedom. But for governments, standard of living is generally equated with quality 
of life and, in turn, economic growth which is then treated as an end-in-itself. It is 
this interpretation of development that has underwritten the development of the 
Third World since instigation of the project by President Truman of the USA in 
1949. 

The theory of Third World development was based on the assumption that the 
transfer of Western knowledge in agricultural science and industrial technology, 
fuelled by the injection of capital, would transform the lives of Third World people 
trapped in poverty and technological ignorance.’ It has been assumed that the trickle 
down effects of the distribution of resources facilitated by the market economy 
would increase the wealth of all to the point where poverty is virtually eliminated. 
After 60 years the results have been disappointing with only a small number of 
East Asian countries like Singapore, Hong Kong, Taiwan and South Korea 
demonstrating robust economic development. Most people living in South America, 
the Middle East, Africa and the Sub-Continent are still living in a state of relative 
poverty. Despite undeniable improvements in adult literacy and decreasing infant 
mortality, the failure of development programs to effectively address the growing 
disparity in wealth between First and Third World countries over the last 60 years 
has given rise to the notion of a just distribution of resources between rich and 
poor countries which is the major motivation behind development ethics. 

As I will show later, sustainable development, in environmental terms, has 
been an ethical goal of development for many years, well before concerns about 
global warming became generally acknowledged. Theoretically, developers 
working with local authorities put sustainability measures in place to enhance the 
quality of life for the community and support ecosystems. The ethical relationship 
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here is a duty of care between the developer and authorities. Although there are 
undoubtedly many such examples, particularly among NGO development projects, 
on a global scale they pale into insignificance when we take stock of deforestation, 
salination, and desertification along with increasing intensity of cyclonic storms, 
loss of bio-diversity and greater exposure to malaria threatening the lives of people 
living in tropical and sub-tropical regions.? The consequences of these large scale 
climatological and ecological disasters pose an added dimension to the ethics of 
Third World development that goes well beyond efforts towards localized eco- 
sustainability. On the one hand, there is an obligation, especially on Western 
consumers, to reduce consumption of carbon based fuels to reduce global 
greenhouse warming. On the other, Third World countries are concerned that their 
development programs will be retarded by global sanctions on the use of carbon 
fuels. Their concern 1s justified by the facts that the 2004 per capita emissions of 
people living in low-income countries was only 0.9 tonnes while the 15% of people 
living in high-income countries generated nearly half of the global carbon dioxide 
emissions (at the rate of 13.2 tonnes per capita) and enjoyed 55% of global GDP? 
While many accept the need for a more just distribution of resources between the 
First and Third Worlds, the means to achieve it by increased consumption of carbon 
based fuels is problematic. In this article I will revisit the philosophical basis of 
Sen's argument that the goal of development ought to be the fundamental human 
value of freedom and contrast it with theories of environmental ethics to justify an 
ethics of development that considers the impact of development on climate change 
in collaborative decision-making processes. 


Sen’s Development Ethics 


Sen’s view of development differs from the conventional mantra of development. 
While he does not deny there is a correlation between economic measures like 
GDP per capita and poverty, wealth is just one of the ‘instrumental capabilities’ 
that facilitates individual freedom.‘ Sen’s main argument is that freedom should 
be both the means and the end of development. For him, freedom rather than utility 
should be the efficiency quest of the market system.’ As such, ‘positive’ freedom, 
being capable of doing something, displaces utility or opulence as a basis for 
standard of living.* Freedom to access education and health care, for example, are 
more important to quality of life than wealth per se. According to Sen, increases in 
literacy rates and access to education were fundamental precursors to the rise in 
economic growth for Japan, Hong Kong, Singapore, Taiwan and South Korea.’ 
To understand Sen’s theory of development and how it relates to freedom and 
what he calls ‘functional capabilities’ as the basis for quality of life, it is informative 
to trace the beginnings of these ideas, which he developed with Martha Nussbaum 
25 years ago. Both thinkers have been inspired by Aristotle. Nussbaum’s 
interpretation of Aristotle’s Politics emphasises the role of the state in ensuring the 
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distribution, of goods ‘as tools of human functioning.’® A functioning is an actual 
achievement of an individual, whereas a capability ıs the ability to achieve or 
function.” While functioning 1s directly related to living conditions, what Sen refers 
to as ‘personal and social circumstances,’ capabilities are reflections of the positive 
freedom to function.'° In the specific context of development, capabilities are 
represented by political, social and economic opportunities the access to which 
enable us to live the quality of life we have reason to value; development is an 
integrated process involving each of these capabilities.'' This process 1s facilitated 
by ‘instrumental freedoms’ related to the three key capabilities: economic 
opportunities (eg. freedom to participate in market exchange); political freedoms 
(civil rights); social facilities (eg. education and health care); transparency 
guarantees (eg. trust in market negotiations); and social security provisions for the 
marginalised.'? 

The social, political and economic activities underlying development are 
determined by public policy through a variety of institutions. According to Sen, 
there is a two-way relationship (ideally) between freedom and public policy 
represented by ‘process freedoms’ and ‘opportunity freedoms’ (or capabilities). 
By the former he means the freedom of individuals, using their civil rights, to 
shape public policy and ın the process hopefully enhancing the latter by generating 
improved or new capabilities.” But the freedom of individuals to avail themselves 
of these capabilities 1s mediated by ‘personal and social circumstances.’'* These 
are sources of ‘variation’ that intervene between our real income and the well- 
being or quality of life that we value; limits on our ability to function. Sen elaborates 
five such sources: personal heterogeneities (an ill person may need more income 
than a fit person to combat her illness); environmental diversities (exposure to 
AIDS or malaria, lack of potable water, rising sea levels, etc.); variations in social 
climate (educational arrangements, prevalence of crime, nature of community 
relationships, etc.); differences in relational perspectives (to be well dressed in 
India requires less money than in the US, for example); and income distribution 
among family members.’° Obviously public policy influences many of these sources 
of variation in ‘personal and social circumstances.’ To the degree that individuals 
are free to participate ın the political process of formulating public policy the better 
their social and economic capabilities. So Sen’s definition of positive freedom is 
very much a social product.'* The key questions now are how does the market, as 
the engine of economic growth, fit into this development theory and what makes it 
an ethical theory? 

Sen repudiates the view that development in Third World countries can be 
generated by a simplistic transition to free market capitalism. For him, development 
needs markets, social support, public regulation and what he calls ‘statecraft’ which 
is the ability of governments to achieve an appropriate balance between these 
factors." This integrationist approach, which Sen also claims for Adam Smith, is 
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unusual among economists.'* It runs counter to the majority of economists, 
particularly economic rationalists, who strongly support non-intervention in the 
operation of the free market system.” Indeed those dedicated to this view prefer to 
see all ‘social goods’ privatised on the level playing field of the free market (like 
welfare in First World countries, for example). But Sen is critical of this view. He 
says public goods, which people consume together rather than separately—and he 
mentions the environment as an example—are non-marketable.” I would expand 
public or social goods beyond the tangibles, like environment, to include social 
values like trust (part of what Sen refers to as ‘transparency guarantees’) and 
environmental respect. Lack of social values, like trust, is a source of what Sen 
refers to as ‘variation’ (community relationships) impeding full realization of `’ 
capabilities. 

Other thinkers in this area reinforce Sen’s position. For example, Sagoff also 
argues that individuals behave differently as citizens and consumers and that market 
preferences shouldn’t be used to discriminate appropriate social values requiring 
critical debate rather than yes/no market voting (like environmental standards, for 
instance).?! Commodities have ‘use’ value for individuals while social values have 
intrinsic value that can only be realised in the shared understanding of co-operating 
individuals and so cannot be traded on the market.” Sen also supports the 
incommensurability of social values and commodities. 

The above outline demonstrates that Sen’s approach to development as freedom 
is more all-encompassing than a narrow focus on the market, industrialisation and 
other vehicles of economic growth. The very nature of Sen’s approach demands 
integrated, balanced decision-making on the part of governments, institutions and 
community representatives participating in development projects. The flexibility 
afforded by Sen’s approach supports his claim that as a framework for the just 
distribution of resources and equitable access to ‘social goods’ for individuals to 
optimise their freedom, his theory is like an umbrella that incorporates the best of 
Mill, Nozick and Rawls.” For example, he emphasises the interest in human well- 
being and a preference for consequentialism inherent in utilitarianism, 
libertarianism’s concerns about ‘processes of choice and the freedom to act’ and 
Rawls’s focus on individual liberty and the resources necessary for ‘substantive 
freedoms.’** By this claim, Sen avoids being paradigmed by the algorithmic 
constraints of these ethical theories. Thus his theory of development can be described 
as ethical, not so much in any prescriptive sense, but as a process of decision- 
making to achieve what he regards as the fundamental human value: freedom. Sen 
correlates this individual freedom with individual responsibility because without 
freedom to act there can be no effective responsibility; responsible individuals 
acting freely can take charge of their own development.” His socially constituted 
freedom is closely aligned with the notion of positive freedom; the freedom to 
participate in society and share social goods ın a cooperative fashion. It contrasts 
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with libertarian negative freedom; the freedom from interference from those wishing 
to impose their social values on others which might hinder individual self expression. 
I will revisit these notions of freedom in the following excursion into environmental 
ethics. 


Environmental Ethics 


The two great risks to earth’s environment are human population growth and 
consumption habits. Humans are the only creatures that consume the natural 
environment beyond the need for subsistence, consuming almost half the energy 
available to sustain all the species on earth.“ Human consumption habits have 
caused the extinction of species at a rate that rivals the extinction rate of the asteroid 
collision with the earth 65 million years ago which purportedly wiped out the 
dinosaurs.” Although the extinction of species is happening throughout the world, 
the epicentre of this environmental threat is largely in the consumption habits of 
the First World. It is informative to analyse the roots of our threat to the environment 
in the evolution of Western ethics because this underscores belief that the resolution 
of environmental concerns can be achieved by an appeal to ethical behaviour. 

A balance between egoism and altruism and the value of hope over fear, both 
mediated by knowledge, are traditionally recognized as the most important human 
ethical motivators, not just for survival, but for the aspiration to a meaningful 
quality of life through appropriate relationships in a social environment. For 
example, altruism, reinforced by Christian belief in the value of compassion and 
the equality of individuals in the sight of God, has contributed to human survival 
rates through the emergence of health care institutions. The ethos of treating all 
human life as intrinsically valuable, well beyond other creatures, continues to inspire 
Western health sciences and extend the lives of First World people while 
contributing to decreasing rates of infant mortality in the Third World. However, 
the aspirational consumption habits of First World people are a consequence of 
the culture of individualistic egoism and its expression through the consumption 
(or acquisition) of commodities that emerged from the Enlightenment. 

There are many complex interdependent trends that contributed to the evolution 
of Western individualism and consumption habits during the Enlightenment. The 
main ones were: the spread of Protestantism, political emancipation and the human 
rights discourse, the rise of capitalism, colonization of the Third World and the 
harnessing of science to spawn the industrial revolution. Superimposed on these 
trends, partly reflecting them and partly shaping them were the secular ethical 
philosophies of the time. There was a change in Enlightenment thinking during 
this period about the purpose of nature exemplified in the writings of Francis Bacon 
and Rene Descartes. Nature became something to be interrogated by 
experimentation (Bacon), a gift from God that it was our duty to master and use 
(Descartes). Kant emphasized the autonomous rights of the rational individual as 
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the centre of the moral universe.” And, according to Locke, each individual has a 
moral right to possess the land and physical ‘gifts of nature’ to which they contribute 
their transforming effort.2° The conquest of nature as a moral right facilitated the 
burgeoning growth of business activity that energises the capitalist enterprise. The 
productive utilisation of earth’s resources became a new moral imperative 
sanctioned as the Protestant work ethic while the process of exchange arising from 
the purchase of commodities in the market was deemed by Adam Smith to be a 
way of promoting social virtues.*! The utilitarianism of James Stuart Mill was later 
used by economists to sacralize the market as the means of achieving the greatest 
happiness for the greatest number.” These ideas were influential in the emergence 
of the science and technology that inspired the Industrial Revolution. However, 
they contrast with the views of some Eastern religions and many indigenous Third 
World cultures that consider the environment as something humans share with the 
animals, to be used as needed and not something to be consumed in an open-ended 
fashion.” The key point to note here is how different beliefs about nature can 
motivate human behaviour. 

Enlightenment ethical theories are anthropocentric because they focus on 
responsibilities between rational individuals regarding their intersubjective 
behaviour and possession of the earth’s resources. This means animals and the 
natural environment are not counted or valued as moral agents with interests, or as 
‘nights bearers.’ Because environmentalists see this ethical mono-dimensionality 
as the cause of the problem they believe that shifting the locus of the moral universe 
away from humans to be more inclusive with nature will ensure a fairer consideration 
of our use of natural resources. In the next section I will outline different ways this 
has been attempted. 


Alternative Approaches to Environmental Ethics 


There are two distinct approaches to environmental ethics. The first attempts to 
extend anthropocentric ethics to nature, the second, promoted by the ‘Deep Ecology 
Movement,’ is an eco-centric approach that seeks to ground moral value in the 
eco-system as a whole. Kant’s advice to be kind to animals, because this helps us 
avoid cruelty to our fellows, is an example of the former.” Another is Peter Singer’s 
proposal to include all sentient beings in the utility equation for the maximisation 
of pleasure and the avoidance of pain.” But deep ecologists criticise Singer’s 
approach because it excludes non-sentient entities, (e.g.: plants, oceans and the 
atmosphere), and human interests generally prevail. 

Another version of the extension approach proposes granting moral rights to 
individual organisms on the basis that they should be free to fulfil their life functions. 
But here again deep ecologists criticise the absence of ecological value invested in 
the atmosphere, for instance. Others claim the correlation between individual rights, 
responsibilities and duties has obvious relevance between rational humans of good 
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will but would seem to be totally irrelevant between man and non-rational creatures. 
Also the tendency in the environmental movement to bio-egalitarianism, where 
every living creature has equal value, would make a rights based approach 
unworkable. The problem here is where to draw the line between human and non- 
human interests. 

A deep ecologist, Lawrence Johnson, attempts to bridge between individual 
Interests (in any species including humans) and holistic ecosystem interests.” 
Basically, everything that has well-being interests (including ecosystems) has moral 
value, according to Johnson. Although there are different levels of interest within 
ecosystems, they are all interdependent.” He advocates that human interests ought 
to be inconvenienced ın the protection of eco-system interests.3® However Johnson 
is no environmental fascist. He urges striking a balance that seems to favour eco- 
system complexity and diversity, but offers no remedial algorithm on where to 
draw the line between interests.” In fact he is critical of such reductive moral 
thinking that encourages either/or choices. He would say that how the line is 
drawn is more important than where as long as those drawing the line have a 
respectful and considerate attitude toward the environment. Johnson’s view of 
environmental ethics is that it requires collective action rather than individual 
constraint in a process of maintaining environmental balance.*! And this is one of 
his most valuable insights of relevance to this article. 

The above approaches to environmental ethics, while still pertinent, were 
developed before the current concerns regarding global warming became generally 
accepted. In the context of those concerns, I favour Hans Jonas’s ethics of 
responsibility toward the environment which is based on the indisputable power of 
human beings to destroy the long term viability of life on earth and in so doing 
break what he calls the order of moral responsibility.“ The temporal dimension of 
traditional individual ethics is inadequate to cater for the long term environmental 
ramifications of many social decisions.“ Our rationality and propensity for investing 
meaning in things (key attributes of our moral sensibility) have, largely unwittingly, 
created this artificial threat to natural ecological development that is Starting to 
warn us and therefore demands a moral response. We need to use reason and a 
moral sense of responsibility to determine how far and by what means we will 
redress the balance. This issue 1s particularly problematic for the process of human 
development. In the next section I show how environmentalists with some empathy 
for Third World development attempt to address the issue. 


Human Development and Environmental Ethics 


This section explores the dichotomy between development as freedom, along with 
preservation of the natural environment and the Western preoccupation with 
economic efficiency. The eco-development (sustainable development) proponents 
involved in this debate differentiate between a libertarian view of freedom and a 
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socially constituted notion of freedom that is more open to environmental 
responsibility. The latter notion of freedom underlines criteria for sustainable 
development that will also be discussed. The section concludes with a pragmatic 
concept for collaborative ethical decision-making that balances human development 
and ecological well-being in any First or Third World context. 

There is a fundamental opposition between nature and the libertarian definition 
of freedom that promotes the rights of individuals to shape their own self- 
development by any utilisation of resources within their legal capabilities. 
Environmentalists claim that individual freedom expressed in quantitative terms, 
(like measures of wealth or consumption indices), and the quest for economic 
efficiency lead to the destruction of the environment.“ The libertarian view of 
individual freedom is highly atomistic and fails to recognise the influence of social 
harmony experienced by co-operating individuals in the realisation of their self- 
development. For environmentalists this harmony, mediated by social values, is 
the basis of socially constituted freedom between individuals and also extends to 
harmony with the environment. According to Goulet: “Freedom from constraining 
nature is indeed a positive value, but it is not an absolute one. Freedom from 
constraints is a value because it allows for human...realisation.”* Part of that 
realisation is recognising individual responsibility towards the environment. All 
freedom comes with concomitant responsibility.“ Many Third World communities 
still recognise this responsibility of harmony with their natural environment, which 
ıs reinforced by their faith in traditional beliefs motivating their actions. 

Westerners have ‘reasoned’ themselves out of traditional metaphysical 
paradigms that artificially ‘constrain’ their freedom. They believe in the positivism 
of science and economic efficiency that combine to catalyse the capitalist enterprise. 
Because it has enormous power to generate wealth, which in turn facilitates 
individual freedom for the majority of Westerners, well beyond the limitations of 
basic human needs, the distributive outcome of the capitalist enterprise is seen as 
the absolute social good-in-itself. But eco-developers argue that this is a mono- 
dimensional view of development for the human condition that by its obsession 
with possessions is socially exclusive rather than inclusive. By treating wealth and 
individual freedom as absolutes we lose touch with the social interaction and 
creativity that result from shared social values like love and friendship that shape 
our spiritual self-realisation.*’ Itis only through a re-birthing of this self-realisation 
that we will engage a respect for nature. So what does eco-development mean in 
these terms? 

Eco-developers encourage a more holistic view of human development in Third 
World countries that engenders respect for the environment while still recognising 
the value of the current mainstream emphasis on economic development as a means 
to satisfy the basic human needs. Participation through democratic processes is 
essential to allow local autonomy (subsidiarity) and the preservation of local 
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diversity (cultural and environmental). Local subsidiarity is critical to reinforcing 
the social values that can facilitate equal opportunity for personal development.* 
Interestingly, this view is very closely aligned with Sen’s position although he has 
a more optimistic opinion about the value of markets ın promoting economic 
prosperity. Both Sen and the eco-developers see development as a socially led 
process encouraging freedom, with economic growth playing a subordinate role. 
The eco-developers separate themselves from Sen with their emphasis on the 
Spiritual dimension of human development that is the basis of respect for, or 
harmony with, nature. Even so, Sen supports the same social values and emphasis 
on socially constituted freedom. I would add that it is the spiritual dimension of 
human development that contributes to the social values embedded in culture. In 
communities where cooperative effort is a necessity of life, social values are thicker 
than ın societies with stronger individualistic cultures. 

Sen’s Aristotelian foundations transform his theory of development into 
development ethics, albeit anthropocentric to a large degree. What transforms the 
criteria of eco-developers for sustainable development into an ethical theory? To 
answer this question I will draw on the ideas of Denis Goulet who articulates this 
transformation more clearly than most. 

Goulet sees justice, freedom and respect for nature as ethical values that define 
each other.” None of them are overarching absolutes because they relativise each 
other. For example, our freedom is limited by codes of justice and recognising our 
limitations in the constraints of the natural environment. These three ethical values 
converge in the quest for human development in the domain of development politics. 
For Goulet, the role of development politics is to create ‘new frontiers of possibilities 
[rather than] manipulating resources’ like wealth and power.” He claims that within 
the political decision-making process three rationalities compete: technological, 
political and ethical. Like the three ethical values, each of these rationalities tries 
to impose their logic in reductive fashion on the other two.°' As a way out of this 
hierarchical pattern of interaction between the rationalities Goulet suggests a circular 
pattern of interaction between them to manage agreeable solutions. Like Sen, Goulet 
is not being overly prescriptive; he is more concerned with the decision-making 
process ın coming to ethical regard for the environment. Both of them teach us 
that although philosophy can provide wisdom for the thinking processes that precede 
a decision, it cannot prescribe algorithmic silver bullets to solve human problems. 
This sort of creativity is only given to enlightened decision-makers. I wil} now 
show how an overlap between the ideas of Sen and Goulet can contribute to decision- 
making based on development ethics that attempts to address global warming 
concerns. 3 

Sen’s process freedoms of political, social and economic opportunities can be 
translated into Goulet’s competing rationalities of technology, politics and ethics. 
Technology 1s basically a function of economics whether ıt is funded in academia 
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or in the private sector. Ethics is an integral part of what Sen refers to as the social 
values in transparency guarantees and community relationships which I claim are 
embedded in the cultural fabric of society mediating the tools of human functioning 
to service human development through quality of life goals. I interpret Goulet’ s 
‘competing rationalities’ and Sen’s process freedoms as ‘enabling rationalities’ of 
politics, technology and the economy. The enabling rationalities support human 
development and ecological well-being mediated by: justice, social values, 
environmental respect and what I refer to as ‘eco-justice.’ 

There is a symbiotic relationship between human development and ecological 
development or well-being; from a holistic perspective human development is part 
of ecological development. Given that the quality of a meaningful life is the goal 
of human development, what defines ecological well-being? The ecology cannot 
speak for itself, and it is philosophical naivety to impute some sort of teleological 
well-being goals to it. Ethical motivation for environmental respect is that the 
ecology is an independent good-in-itself because without it humans, along with 
every other species, cannot survive. Hence, ecological well-being interests are 
established by the need for a symbiotic relationship between all species in the 
ecological network. We know that nature moderates the homogenizing quest of all 
species to ‘take over’ their environment through species diversity.’ Thus the 
promotion of eco-diversity through the principles of sustainability practices and 
the reversal of major negative anthropogenic impacts to the environment would 
seem to be wise mediators of eco-justice,to influence the relationship between the 
environment and humans in the quest for human development.” 

In the same way that these eco-justice principles mediate the relationship 
between humans and the environment, traditional philosophical notions of justice 
mediate the apportionment of deserts appropriate to various human relationships. 
Justice mediates these relationships through faith in beliefs that motivate the way 
humans act along with the enabling rationalities of politics, technology and the 
economy. Beliefs prioritise social values, ideologies and environmental respect. 
People need to feel passionately about their beliefs for them to be effective 
motivators of behaviour. Because there are often many beliefs in a nation state, the 
enabling rationalities of politics and the economy (ideally) ensure fair and equal 
access to social and environmental goods and participation in the enabling 
rationalities to pursue quality of life goals. This is particularly important where 
social values and environmental respect are not uniformly accepted to achieve 
balance between human development and ecological well-being. Fair access to 
social and environmental goods and participation in politics, technology and the 
economy are what Sen refers to as capabilities defining worthwhile freedom. 
However, I maintain that individual freedom per se is not a human or ethical value; 
it is just another measure of our power to act, like, for instance, the power of 
wealth, relationships or personal skills, which we can use for good or evil. Because 
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the power of freedom can only be used through relationships on some level, it is a 
socially constituted power. Similarly, the economy 1s not an end-1n-itself, it is just 
another enabling rationality or tool of human development and (potentially) of 
ecological well-being to be used, along with technology, mediated by the values 
underpinning justice and eco-justice principles. 

At the moment we are a long way from using this model of ethical 
development balanced by respect for the environment in decision-making 
processes. Indeed the main thrust of global warming mitigation seems to be the 
introduction of carbon trading into the market in the ideological belief that the 
invisible hand will guide the creation of more sustainable energy sources and 
influence consumer choices along ‘greener’ lines. We can only hope that the 
invisible hand is more successful in this mission than it has been reducing the 
inequities between the First and Third Worlds over the last 60 years. Whether 
carbon trading succeeds or fails will be judged in the future; there are certainly 
many who are sceptical of the proposal.™ Regardless of the results, the best way 
forward is a decision-making process among collaborators with equal power to 
influence balanced outcomes for human development and ecological well-being 
at the local level while recognising global consequences.-Market driven decision- 
making that leaves outcomes to be determined by consumers might be an efficient 
means of choosing the most cost-effective toilet paper, for example. However, it 
is not an effective way to administer the justice principles necessary for equitable 
human development and ecological well-being. Given the risks of global warming, 
the relationship between the two is too complex to rely on faith in the invisible 
hand. When humans need to act cooperatively and creatively, relationships 
mediated by hope in shared beliefs and values are needed to motivate more direct 
decision-making processes. 

Decision-making processes motivated by fear of consequences whether it is 
fear of breaking environmental sanctions or even fear of the results of abnormal 
cycles of droughts and storms are unlikely to be effective enough in the long-term. 
Reactive creativity sponsored by fear can be good for short-term band-aid solutions. 
However, collaborators united by fear, even in a forum of equal power, risk division 
when it comes to the really tough creative decisions that are needed to conquer 
new frontiers. And break-through creativity will certainly be required if we are to 
replace carbon-based energy with sustainable energy sources while simultaneously 
providing technology to improve Third World quality of life. Such proactive 
creativity can only come from collaborative decision-making motivated by hope 
in a relationship of more constructive respect for the environment, informed by 
knowledge of its finite limitations and the consequences of its use. I am not 
advocating a romantic ‘back to nature’ scenario here. A forward looking constructive 
relationship with nature can only be based on the best science at our disposal to 
enlighten balanced decision-making. 
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Commercial globalisation is the major contributor to the phenomena of climate 
change, which is recognized by all national governments regardless of their political, 
religious, ethnic and cultural persuasions. Inequalities between the First and Third 
World continue to grow. The solution of these two global problems provides an 
opportunity for faith and hope in a new relationship between ourselves and the 
environment to unite these diverse national interests drawing on the spiritual 
dimension of human development. Never in the history of the world has there 
been such an opportunity to harmonize the actions of everyone motivated by the 
hope arising from a more constructive relationship between us and the environment. 
Faith in the awesome beauty and wonder of nature informed by science has the 
potential to be shared by everyone ‘acting locally while thinking globally’ regardless 
of their other motivating beliefs. It ıs this sort of faith that will be required to 
appropriately prioritise competing or inconsistent beliefs and inspire break-through 
creativity in a new wave of globalisation fervour to resolve on-going problems of 
human development while simultaneously reversing the environmental damage 
caused by this development. 
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WHO STOLE THE CHEESE? OR: HOW POSTMODERNISM 
CAN GROW YOUR BUSINESS ... 


Matthew Sharpe 





In this paper, I examine some of the key management literature of the neoliberal 1990s to make 
a series of wider observations about contemporary ideology. Post-structuralist or post-modernist 
theory is often presented as the arch-enemy of neoliberal capitalism, as the orthodoxy of late 
capitalism. However, adding to work by Frederic Jameson, Thomas Frank and others, this paper 
examines the uncanny proximity between neoliberal ideas about disaggregating, outsourcing, 
networking, etc. and the leading motifs of postmodernist theory. Its guiding hypothesis is that 
postmdoernism in the academy, despite its own self-misrecognition as “radical”, is a further 
ideological expression of the same neoliberal drive to overcome “Fordist”, “authoritarian” ways 
of organising production and social regulation. 


Keywords: Poststructuralism, Neo-liberalism, late capitalism, Frederic Jameson, Thomas Frank 


Workchoices; or the Antinomies of Contemporary Conservatism 


Classical representatives of Marxian ideology critique, including Lukacs, 
Horkheimer and Jameson, agree that Western modernity is a period of cultural 
and political antinomies (roughly, seemingly irreconcilable oppositions). In 
contemporary Australia, the antinomies which characterize the predominant 
postmodern form of political conservatism were condensed in the turbulent 
Melbourne Cup week of 2005. In this one week, markedly anti- or post-liberal 
anti-terrorism legislation, justified in terms of national security, were introduced 
into parliament literally at the same time as neo-liberal industrial relations reforms, 
justified with recourse to the ideas of inevitable, post-national globalization. This 
vignette condenses what commentators have long celebrated and reviled as the 
two poles of Australia’s Liberal party, as it reshaped itself under the Leadership of 
John Howard: social conservatism and economic radicalism. If we ask how these 
two poles have been ‘soldered’ together, the answer stems to be: primarily by way 
of a new concentration of Australian politics in the cultural sphere. Here social | 
conservatives and economic neo-liberals are united in ‘culture wars’ against “elites” ” 
or “chattering classes” Concentrated in the non-Murdoch press, the public sectors, 
university humanities’ departments, and school’s curriculum boards. If for the 
neo-liberals these figures represent a telling sap on the public purse who should be 
made, like welfare recipients, to justify their ‘economic rationality’ (hence the 
vamping up of today’s “audit and grants-rounds culture” in Australian universities), 
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social conservatives charge that these “politically correct” elites support 
multiculturalism and other naive social policies whose unintended consequences 
are cultures of welfare dependency, declining stocks of communal identity and a 
‘law and order deficit’. 

Since late 2001, these social conservative concerns have congealed in anxieties 
about growing rates of non-European immigration, and in particular about the 
Australian Islamic community. Given these anxieties, Rupert Murdoch’s News 
Limited newspapers (like The Australian nationally, or The Daily Telegraph and 
Herald-Sun) have long been calling for an end to the “multicultural madness”. And 
in this climate, a new term has emerged from out of the avant garde of the humanities 
academy into Australian public debate, first in the nation’s long-running ‘history 
wars’ regarding white violences against Australia’s indigenous peoples, and since 
2001 in the US-led ‘war on terror’. This is the term ‘postmodernism’. In his 2003 
address to the National Student Leadership Forum on Faith and Values, to take but 
one example, Treasurer and Prime Ministerial aspirant Peter Costello drew on the 
example of a suicide bomb attack in Jerusalem in order to raise and criticize a 
philosophy Australian students might encounter on campus: the philosophy of 
postmodernism. “Postmodernism”, Mr Costello counseled, was a philosophy that 
claims that “all values are equally good and you can therefore believe in anything 
you like.”(Maddox, 2005, 183) Yet the fact that the suicide bomber clearly had 
“faith and ... values, you can’t deny that”, he reflected, proved that all values were 
not equal, or some were more equal than others. Australian students should instead 
embrace the Christian “ethic and the faith background we come from”. (loc cit.) 

Given the inveterate anti-intellectualism of Australian culture, it is unusual 
that postmodernism should have become today a politically contested term, at 
least for the conservative side of politics. As has been widely documented, the 
term emerged in the 1970s to describe new movements within architecture. It then 
came to wider prominence in the mid-1980s. At this time, in the works of Lyotard, 
then Jameson, Harvey, Bauman and others, “postmodernism” was presented as a 
“periodizing concept” describing a broader “shift in the structure of feeling” (P R 
E C I S, 1987, cited in Harvey, 1989, p*) in the culture of advanced capitalist 
societies. In Jean-Francois Lyotard’s classic formulation, this new “postmodern 
condition” 1s characterized by a deep skepticism towards the “grand” legitimating 
“narratives” of earlier periods, a kind of bidding up of Nietzsche’s “death of God”. 
So, in Lyotard’s famed telling, not simply the traditional religions, but also the 
progressive philosophies of history of modern liberalism or socialism had 
irrevocably lost their capacity to “legitimate” knowledges, institutions, and 
practices. In their place, Lyotard describes a plurality of “language games” ın the 
West, of which even the hard sciences constitute but one. Although the truth or 
‘goodness’ of propositions can be decided within each such game, the games 
themselves are incommensurable. (Lyotard, 2008). 
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The ethical promise of postmodernism, described thus, lies in the opening 
afforded by the critique of previously-dominant “language games” to previously 
excluded voices, styles, ‘phrases’, ‘genres’, etc. Each could now claim an equal 
piace at the cultural table as one more ‘language game’ in the postmodern 
polyphony. The ambivalent consequences associated with this ‘heterotopian’ vision, 
however, were quickly thematized wıthin the academy. These ambivalences include 
the “depthlessness’ of any and all cultural products in a climate where all things 
are equally (re)packagable, from Plato to porno; the weakening of any sense of 
shared history or public space encouraged by the explosion ın the sheer quantity of 
‘new’ perspectives in circulation; and (so) the removal of any possibility of critical 
distance afforded by older, context-transcendent (but now discredited) terms like 
truth, justice, rightness, etc. (Jameson, 1998: Eagleton, 1996; Sardar, 1998). 

Australian Treasurer Peter Costello’s remarks, in this vein, single out the ethical 
relativism that characterizes strong endorsements of the postmodern “structure of 
feeling”. As philosophers have suspected since Plato’s Thaeatetus, such relativism 
is indeed not only undesirable. It has the distinct “pragmatic” disadvantage of 
being impossible, because performatively self-contradictory (the proposition that 
‘all views are relative’ makes this view itself relative, etc.) Given the increasing 
cross-pollination of ideas in Australia’s culture wars from those of the United 
States — and given that the venue where Mr Costello made his remarks is modeled 
on the Washington Student Leadership Forum and National Prayer Breakfasts 
(Maddox, 2005: 285) — though, it is probable that Mr Costello’s sources for his 
characterization of “postmodernism” come directly or indirectly from the American 
‘culture wars’. In these ‘wars’, neoconservatives influenced by Leo Strauss and 
his students argue that the founding modern skepticism towards traditional 
authorities inevitably leads to postmodern relativism — or worse — since this 
skepticism ultimately must undermine its own foundations. (Strauss, 1953: 1-19) 
Their philosophically-infotmed positions in this way unite with characteristic 
Christian-fundamentalist critiques of the modern world as socially isolating and 
(am-)morally ‘permissive’, in whose light postmodern emphases on plurality and 
openness to the other appear as a culminating invitation to social chaos. 

In this social and political context, I would then contend, to point out — as 
some academics have — that contemporary conservative attacks on “postmodernism” 
are simply misplaced or anachronistic, since there are now few card-carrying 
postmodernists in the academy, most ‘post-structuralists’ never called themselves 
postmodernists anyway, etc., is insufficient. The term ‘postmodernism’, it is evident, 
ıs emerging on the political nght as what Lacanian cultural critics call an ‘empty’ 
(or ‘catch all’) signifier — alongside ‘elites’, ‘chattering classes’, ‘politically correct’, 
etc. — which serves to condense a series of wider social anxieties at this moment 
when Australia is opening itself out to processes of economic globalization. So the 
point I want to argue here is a different one. It can be approached by a brief analysis 
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of the language in which the Australian government’s “Workchoices” industrial 
relations legislation of 2005 was sold to the public. Because, for all the government’s 
and supporters’ hostility to academic ‘postmodernism’, the point is, the marketing 
language of “Workchoicés” bears some unlikely similarities to the characteristic 
tropes of celebratory postmodernist statements. I would single out three. First, just 
as one defining axis of postmodernism, from Lyotard to the vulgate, is a proto- 
paranoiac equation of authority with “totality” and hence totalitarianism (“let us 
wage a war on totality”, as Lyotard enjoins (Lyotard, 2008), etc.), Workchoices 
was sold as an anti-centralist, anti-statist, anti-government reform. The persisting 
arbitration framework, together with the labor unions to which it gave a central 
place, were positioned in Workchoices advertising as both outdated and — a little 
like Lyotard’s bete noir, the “’totalising philosophical tradition” (Lyotard, 2008) — 
closed to novelty, if not ‘otherness’, per se. In the words of the OECD advocating 
such labor market reforms, such remnants of tripartite, social-democratic national 
settlements were now “ossifying the capacity of economies and the will of societies 
to adapt’. (at Mack, 2005: 158) Second: just as one aspect of postmodernist 
aesthetics is the “effacement” of the hierarchical, modernist distinction between 
high and low culture (Jameson, 1998: 2-3), Workchoices was pitched, from the 
PM’s statements to the commercials featuring ordinary workers “on the ground”, 
as a resolutely anti-elitist piece of legislation. To quote the Prime Minister in Federal! 
Parliament, the new laws aim to: 


... sweep away the insufferable presumption made by the present industrial relations system 
that men and women in Australia are too stupid to be trusted with the responsibility of 
deciding [for themselves] what is good for them. (at Mack, 2005: 165) 


Third: if Harvey or Hassan (amongst others) agree that postmodernism is “anti- 
form (disjunctive, open) ... playful, anarchic, indeterminate” (Harvey, 1989: 45), 
so Workchoices (as its very title indicates) was again and again recommended to 
the Australian electorate as being all about “flexibility”, “choice”, “change”, and 
“freedom”. To cite the explanatory memoranda: 


Employees will benefit from the enhanced choice and flexibility available when agreeing 
with their employer about workplace pay and conditions beyond the minimum standards 
... an increasing number of organizations have found that agreement-making under the 
WR Act provides a wide variety of options for new and innovative initiatives that benefit 
both employees and the business... (cited at Mack 2005: 164 (italics mine)) 


These unexpected similarities between Workchoices and “postmodernism”, I want 
to contend, point towards a different line of criticism of today’s conservative 
rhetoric against the latter, in the context of today’s “culture wars”. This is that 
the proponents of these conservative attacks are either unaware of, or willfully 
pass over, the fact that by far the most devastating criticisms of postmodernism 
have been mounted by figures politically on the left, principally Terry Eagleton, 
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Fredric Jameson, David Harvey, end Alex Callinacos in the first world, also 
third world figures such as Ziauddin Sardar. These figures agree with the Mr 
Costello et al’s anxieties about the relativistic implications of postmodern paeans 
to plurality, the marginal, or local as such. When itself elevated to the position of 
the grand narrative to end all grands recits (cf. Jameson*), they note, 
postmodernism not only threatens to undermine subjects’ faith in their “own” 
inherited “ways of life”, and “values”. It also robs oppressed groups of terms in 
which the strong, context-transcendent, ethical contents underlying their positions 
(‘not only the claims of (eg) black single mothers, but also just’, etc.), or alternative 
visions of society as a whole — which would have to be ‘totalising’ (Sardar, 
1998: 43) — could be formulated. More than this, the postmodern stress on the 
incommensurability of the plural “local” “subject-positions” threatens to position 
these as incommensurable, antagonistic tribalisms (‘not ours because it is just, 
but just because it is ours ...’) which literally mirror the discourse of new social 
conservatives in the first world. (Sadar, 1998: 55-60; Antonio, 2000) Finally, 
like the neoconservative critiques which associate postmodernism with “new 
class elites”, these authors wonder about who the addressee of postmodernist 
hymns to our new-found abilities to shift and turn between “subject-positions”’ 
could be, and what the social and material preconditions of their chameleonic 
capacity are. In Sardar’s words: 
One doesn’t see an Indian Michael Jackson, a Chinese Madonna, a Malaysian Arnold 
Schwarzenegger, a Moroccan Julia Roberts, Filipino ‘New Kıds on the Block’, a Brazilian 
Shakespeare, an Egyptian Barbara Cartland, a Tanzanian Cheers, a Nigerian Dallas, a Chilean 
Wheel of Fortune, or Chinese opera, Urdu poetry, Egyptian drama, etc. on the global stage. 
(Sardar, 1998: 22). 
What distinguishes the Marxian critiques of postmodernism proffered by Jameson, 
Harvey or Eagleton from the neoconservative and fundamentalist critiques, then, 
is how they relate this new “cultural dominant” (Jameson) to its larger historical, 
social and material context. In Jameson’s paradigmatic figuring, indeed, 
postmodernism — far from being a necessarily oppositional, anti-hegemonic thing 
in the first world countries — is the “cultural logic of late capitalism”. Lyotard 
himself already associated the “postmodern condition” with certain technological 
preconditions: the emergence in the 1970s and ‘80s of new cybernetic technologies 
for the storage, retrieval and reproduction of information. “It is reasonable to 
suppose”, Lyotard opines in the Postmodern Condition: 
... that the proliferation of information-processing machines is having, and will continue to 
have, as much of an effect on the circulation of learning as did advancements in human 
circulation (transportation systems) and later, [the advancements] in the circulation of sounds 
and visual images (the media). (Lyotard, 2008). 
Jameson’s position, while in no way denying the importance of “the cybernetic 
revolution’, nevertheless contextualizes this technical transformation as one aspect 
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of a wider societal conjuncture underlying the emergence of postmodernism in 
culture: “what is often euphemistically called modernization, post-industrial or 
consumer society, the society of the media or the spectacle, or multinational 
capitalism”. (Jameson, 1998: 43) It is above all characterized by the completion 
on a global scale of what Marx theorized as the shift from formal to real 
subsumption. For Jameson “late capitalism”, as advocates of “globalization” 
pronounce, is that stage of capitalism’s development when, increasingly, no 
“socio-economic enclaves” remain outside the circuitry of commodification 
and marketized exchange. (Jameson, 1998: 43) Having increasingly gone 
everywhere geographically, Jameson argues, in the present age capital is ‘turning 
inwards’, resulting on the one hand in new, predominantly financial modes of 
accumulation: 


... speculation, the withdrawal of profits from home industnes, the increasingly feverish 
search, not so much for new markets (these are ... saturated) as for the new kinds of profits 
available in financial transactions themselves ...— these are the ways in which capital now 
reacts to and compensates for the closing of its productive moment ... (Jameson, 1998: 
142). 


How though does “postmodernism” in culture — with its populism, pastiche, and 
“decentred” productions — relate to these new socioeconomic conditions? If artistic 
modernism reflected “the increasing abstraction and deterntorialisation of Lenin’s 
‘imperialistic stage’”, Jameson programmatically contends (Jameson, 1998: 143), 
artistic postmodernism reflects the “second degree abstraction” of a system wherein 
capitalism colonizes all cultural production within the first world. “[A]ny 
comprehensive new theory of finance capitalism”, Jameson says: 


... will need to reach out into the expanded realm of cultural production to map its effects: 
indeed mass cultural production and consumption themselves — ... with globalization and 
the new information technology — are as profoundly economic as the other productive areas 
of late capitalism, and as fully mtegrated into the latter’s generalized commodity system. 
(Jameson, 1998: 143-144) 


It is here that Jameson then situates the “decadent” effects cited by Christian and 
Islamic fundamentalists against consumer culture. In the words of Thomas Frank 
and the Baffler journalists, late capitalism “commodifies our dissent”, in order to 
turn it into surplus value: 


Not only are Joyce and Picasso no longer weird or repulsive, they have become classics and 
now look rather realistic to us. Meanwhile, there 1s very little ın either the form or the 
content of contemporary art that contemporary art finds intolerable and scandalous. ... 
commodity production and in particular our clothing, furniture, buildings and other artifacts 
are now intimately tied in with styling changes which derive from artistic experimentation: 
our advertising, for example, is fed by modernism in all the arts and inconceivable without 
it... (Jameson, 1998: 19). 
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Is This A Good Time, or What? 


Postmodernism in Production, or The New Management Discourse 


It is at this point that I want to make my more original intervention into the debates. 
For the weight of Jameson’s “postmodernism as ideological logic of late capitalism” 
thesis falls on this appropriation of avant garde forms in contemporary marketing, 
and (as the other side of the same coin) the impact on the arts of their 
commodification within the new “globalized” world. In this way, then, we note 
that Jameson’s own account in this way reflects the phenomena it describes: the 
increasing primacy of “finance capital”, and the circulation of money and 
commodities facilitated by the new computer-technologies and regulatory 
environments, over the sphere of production.’ As we shall return to in closing, 
here in fact Jameson’s account mirrors the hegemonic economic teachings of neo- 
liberalism which have informed the Workchoices legislation in Australia today. 
What I want to draw attention to in this second half of this essay is a phenomenon 
which Jameson’s account does not countenance, which would supplement 
(not contradict) his account of postmodernism as the logic of contemporary 
capitalism in the first world. This is the convergence, glimpsed above in the 
language of the Workchoices advertisements, between the terms of contemporary 
management discourse and the very type of avant garde theory Mr Costello 
thinks is in such serious danger of corrupting the youth of Australia. In order 
to make this case, I will draw principally on the work of American cultural 
theorist Thomas Frank. In his landmark work, The Conquest of Cool, 
Frank independently noted the same tension as Jameson between the 
allegedly “radical” form of postmodern academic theory and its content, given 
that the latter finds such uncanny echoes in post-sixties advertising: as he puts it, 
the “primary ideologist” of the “new economy”. (Frank, 1997: 89) In his more 
recent One Market Under God, and several contributions to the Baffler journal, 
Frank—like Boltanski and Chiapello in the opening chapter of their important 
work, The New Spirit of Capitalism (Boltanski & Chiapello, 2005)—has focused 
on another phenomena. This is the remarkable growth in the corporate world of 
the 1990s of a veritable management theory industry. This growth was spawned 
and then hosted in such magazines as Fast Company, Red Herring, and Business 
2.0 in the USA, and soon generated its own reflexive parody in the TV program 
Dilbert. (Frank, 2000: 174). 

Frank’s regrettable obscurity within the academy might partly be traced to his 
free-wheeling, satirical wit, together with the virtue that he takes as his objects 
“discourses” which most radical theorists deem beneath their concern. Yet I would 
argue that we would do well today to say of Franks work what he does of many 
statements of the 1990s “business revolution”: “yes, the business revolution is 
hilarious, but it is also deadly serious”. (Frank, 2000: 177). 
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Frank’s argument in One Market Under God starts, in fact, with a recognition 
of the same problem that troubled self-proclaimed “godfather” of the 
neoconservatives Irving Kristol, in his Two Cheers for Capitalism. (Kristol, 1978) 
In that work, in the immediate aftermath of the social struggles of the 60s, Kristol 
worried that America’s corporate class might prove a ruling strata unable to generate 
mass enthusiasm or loyalty. The culture wars were still to be fought and the religious 
Right courted. For Frank, the “real object” underlying the exponential growth in 
marketing literature in the 1990s is related to this concern of the New Right. This 
literature, he argues, aimed “not [at] efficiency or excellence or even 
empowerment”. It had “a far more abstract goal”. This goal was establishing “the 
political and social legitimacy of the corporation”. (Frank, 2000: 178) As Ghoshal 
and Bartlett reflect, in Weberian language, in their contribution to the new discourse 
The Individualized Corporation: 


The clear lesson from history is that institutions decline when they lose their social legitimacy. 

This is what happened to the monarchy, to organized religion, to the state. This 1s what will 
happen to the companies unless managers accord the same priority to the collective task of 
rebuilding the credibility and legitimacy of their institutions as they do to the individual 
task of enhancing their company’s economic performance. (cited at Frank, 2000: 178-179) 


The “legitimation crisis” of American business had become so acute in the 1990s, 
Frank argues, because of the very successes they had achieved since 1981. From 
the new deal through to the 1980s, Frank contends, however much business resented 
this, one key source of its popular legitimacy had been the private sector’s forced 
accommodation of unionized labor, collective bargaining and state-managed 
arbitration. (Frank, 2000: 182) Yet following 1981, when President Reagan 
sanctioned the replacement of striking air controllers with permanent, non-unionized 
labor, the 1980s and ‘90s saw both the larze-scale withdrawal of “big government” 
from economic regulation, and the shrinking of organized labor, facilitated by 
changed labor laws, to the point where in 1999 it would count only 9.4% of 
American workers in the private sphere. (Frank, 2000: 183, 180) The cultural 
problem generated by this economic and political triumph arose from the result of 
this sustained period of structural reform. As in Australia and other OECD countries 
where such structural reforms have been undertaken, wealth in America was now 
much more inequitably distributed — according to Business Week in 1999, for 
instance, mean CEO salaries had risen from 85 to 425 times the average blue 
collar workers’ wage (Frank, 2000: 7). Yet at the same time, in the 1999 assessment 
of financial journalist Doug Henwood: “By 1993, it was clear that the quickest 
way to add 5 points to your stock price was to lay off 50,000 workers” (cited at 
Frank, 2000: 191), and well-publicized cases occurred where CEO salaries increased 
in direct proportion to the number of employee “lay offs” they had implemented. 
“It was thanks at least in part to the hyperbolic prose” of the new management 
gurus who emerged in the 1990s, Frank suggests, that strike levels nevertheless 
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remained at historic lows in these potentially divisive times. And it was thanks to 
the “revolutionary crowing” of magazines like Fast Company, as he puts things, 
that: 


... SO many of the downsized agreed that what had happened to them was necessary and 
justified ... [so they] left the parking lots of their former employers in such an orderly 
fashion, talking confidently about their impending careers as ‘free agents’. (Frank, 2000: 
180) 


How, though, if Frank is right, did the new business theory accomplish this sizable 
ideological feat? The answer, as Frank argues it, is by undertaking a concerted 
project to “give business its soul back”, firstly, through the promotion of corporate 
“brands” (for external consumers) (Frank, 2000: 220-230; see Frank, 1998), but 
second, through a dynamic new consensus in management theory, concerning the 
“supply side”: namely, people’s workplaces themselves. Frank dubs this new 
consensus “market populism”: 


Whatever recommendations individual gurus might make regarding the structure of the 
workplace, the management literature of the nineties almost universally insisted that its 
larger project was liberation, giving a voice to the voiceless, ‘empowering’ the individual, 
subverting the pretensions of the mighty, and striking moral blows against hierarchy of all 
kinds. (Frank, 2000: 179). 


In other words, as Frank notes, at the same time as the salvos of the culture warriors 
reigned righteously down upon the “nihilism” of the “new class”’s “postmodern” 
antinomianism in the humanities faculties of American universities, a strikingly 
similar antinomian set of terms began making its way into the syllabuses of 
American business schools and MBA programs, and filling the pages of the 
bestselling corporate magazines. (Frank, 2000: 175). 

The antecedents of the new nineties management theory, Frank argues, can be 
traced back to the “human relations” school, with its critique of Taylorist “scientific 
management”. Initiated by Elton Mayo’s 1933 Human Problems of an Industrial 
Civilisation, representatives of this school argued that Taylorist production lines 
suppress workers’ loyalty and initiative, and thereby demonstrably diminish 
business’ economic efficiency. (This is the famous “Hawthorne effect”) (Frank, 
2000: 183-4) What changed in the 1990s, as Frank documents, is first of all that 
support in the literature for the “vertically integrated” Taylorist organization, which 
_ had remained predominant until this tıme, suddenly all-but-disappeared. (Frank, 
2000: 185) Frank’s contention is, when divested of its inveterate foe, the terms 
characteristic of the “human relations” school were radicalized and transformed in 
the 1990s, such that by the end of the decade few remnants of this finally still-all- 
too-humanist (see anon) mode of critique remained. 

The “central villain” in 1990s management theory, Frank observes, remains 
“the great, hierarchically organized corporations in whose malign service we are 
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all thought once to have worked”. (Frank, 2000: 193) But the new management 
theorists unite in the opinion that Taylorist business organizations are not simply 
economically inefficient. More than that, in new guru Charles Handy’s near- 
Lyotardian phrase, they constitute “a traditional authoritarian hierarchy”. (cited at 
Frank, 2000: 194) For these theorists, most of the ills besetting contemporary 
America can in fact be traced back to Taylorism’s baleful influence (Frank, 2000: 
213), up to and including (interestingly enough) the defeat of the US’s war effort 
under the rule of ex-Ford manager Robert McNamara. (See the note at Frank, 
2000: 185) By 1994, indeed, Handy’s The Empty Raincoat had drawn the soon- 
consensual conclusion that, with the cold war won, the campaign against 
totalitarianism needed now to smite down the enemy within: “[while] we were 
preoccupied with our common enemy in communism, we conveniently ignored 
the fact that many of our [own] organizations were run in a similar totalitarian 
way”. (Handy, 1994: 130). 

Extrapolating Whyte’s much earlier concerns in The Organization Man (Whyte, 
1956), the principal sin these theorists charge Taylorist managers with are ethical, 
or even aesthetic, in kind. A PSI Net commercial Frank analyses makes the point 
well: it shows a group of white men ın staid suits, who age visibly as the add 
progresses, raging against the advent of the internet, and insisting that their rank 
should allow them to define what they think customers need. (Frank, 2000: 194) 
As my Australian readers will not be surprised to hear (since here we join the 
classic charge of the culture warriors), the defining charge leveled against these 
men (and note the gender) in new management theory is elitism: a “combination of 
class snobbery, intellectual certainty, and willful denial of Nature, of the People, 
and of the market”. (Frank, 2000: 194) “In the battle for the future”, Hamel and 
Prahalad’s Competing For the Future pronounces, “elitism” and “convention” itself 
will be greater “enemies” of corporations’ prosperity than the labor movement, or 
the hostile trade practices of competitors.(Hamel and Pahalad, 1996, pp.,270-271; 
at Frank, 2000: 195). 

In the dictatorial “controlling organizations” of our Taylorist past, Senge 
explains in The Fifth Discipline, buoyed up by a “cultural addiction” to the idea of 
the “hero-CEO”, all decisions and “learning” came from the top-down.(Senge, 
1990: 69, 282, 340) All this only changed, as Hey and Moore’s The Caterpillar 
Doesn't Know explains, in the late 1980s, when “individuals” became disenchanted 
with “institutions”, principally because of the 1986 space shuttle disaster and a 
series of popular, Wall Street-style movies. (Frank, 2000: 197) The solution, as we 
all now know very well, was if not exactly the “deconstruction” of all such 
organizations everywhere, then their “delayering”, “disaggregation”, “downsizing”, 
“reengineering” or even “disintermediation”. New, more flexible, non-vertical and 
— you guessed it — “non-hterarchical” modes of organization had to be imagined, 
the new management theorists now intoned. As Oracle’s bizarre 1998 marketing 
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campaign showing its employees dressed as AK-bearing Khmer Rouge cadres 
only highlighted in extremis, a new social revolution, a veritable “class struggle” 
was to sweep America. (Frank, 2000: 173) But this time, the revolutionary vanguards 
“stepping righteously into battle against the elites”, as Frank puts it, “were the 
country’s highest paid management consultants and CEOs ...” (Frank, 2000: 186) 
Mutatis mutandis, and echoing the old joke about Stalinism — that when the people 
did not agree with the party, the party changed the people — the will of the “common 
people” Senge, Peters et al. invoke had also changed. Examination of their texts 
confirm that this emancipitory will is not borne any longer by flesh and blood 
workers, because it has turned out to best represented by the market mechanism 
itself. In his 1992 book Liberation Management, Peters thus advocates a new 
categorical imperative (in his italics) of “blasting the violent winds of the 
marketplace into every nook and cranny in every firm” (cited at Frank, 2000: 190) 
And it is in this context, significantly, that Peters’ anti-elitism takes on content. 
The underlying assumption of older managers who refuse to “outsource everything”, 
as the market would advocate, is that: 

Regardless of the nature/complexity/uniqueness of the problem/any problem, the best 

resources ... on earth ... live on our 14°/26"/17°/5" etc, floor. What shocking arrogance! 

(Peters, 1997: 240). 

It is at this point also, significantly, that we can see the distance between the 
contemporary management theory and the “human relations” school, which still 
after all emphasized the “value” of employee loyalty. For no less than the most 
“elitist”, even French, anti-humanism, the new management theorists unite to praise 
“the dance of change” (the title of one of Senge’s books) not for the sake of any 
ulterior motive, but for the sake of change as such. Just as post-structuralist theory 
again and again verges into amorphous hypostasizations of difference as such, 
potentiality as such or a futurity so radical it could never become present, so the 
new management theorists instruct us that in the “age of unreason”’ that is the new 
economy even “change [itself] is not what it used to be” (Handy, 1989: 5) Now, all 
is “discontinuous”, and we can not — as Hamel and Prahalad echo Jacques Derrida 
— think of the future as “the linear extrapolation of the past”. (Hamel & Prahalad, 
1994: 5) In an age where “science” is putting “chaos, creativity and complexity at 
the heart of everything” (at Frank, 2000: 197), Handy implores, it is only those of 
us who “refuse to turn the wheel of learning” who can even brook such a daftly 
“logocentric” idea as, for example, sticking one career-long job. 

If this neomanagerial anti-humanism might concern some readers, we should 
not be alarmed. The reason and the “good news” is that, in the new economy, 
silently but irreversibly, employees have ceased being workers in the old way, and 
we need to change our thinking accordingly. Indeed, as a 1996 MCI commercial, 
overlaid with alternative rock, demonstrated to viewers, in the new economy “there 
is no race ... no genders ... no infirmities”. rightly therefore asking us: “is this a 
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good time or what?”. (Frank, 2000: 172) In the veritably millenarian conjuncture 
envisaged by new-management theory, employees have rather become “knowledge 
workers”, if not participants in Hardt and Negri’s “general intellect”. “Knowledge 
workers”, Senge explains, “live in a continuing learning mode”. In Socratic fashion, 
they are “acutely aware of their own ignorance, their incompetence, [and] their 
growth areas”. In the concurring words of another enthusiast (Frank, 2000: 208): 


They come to you and they are trained and they know what you need and maybe you don’t 
even know what you need. So the demands from them to you in terms of financial 
independence [are high], they have so many choices — where they can go to live and where 
they want to live[,] and that changes the hinng equation. (at Frank, 2000: 202). 


What might look like “downsizing” or even just plain old firing of people 
accordingly began by the late 1990s to reappear in this literature as something 
much more like the triumphant, Nietzschean yea-saying of the new “knowledge- 
workers’” own burgeoning class consciousness. “Organizations have to get used 
to the idea that not everyone wants to work for them all the time even if the jobs 
are available”, Handy had already warned complacent CEOs in 1989. (Handy, 
1989: 73) As the “Declaration of Independence” of the “Free Agent Nation” 
published by Fortune magazine in 1997 made clear, in the new economy “free 
agents are gladly swapping the false promise of security for the personal pledge of 
authenticity” (cited at Frank, 2000: 205), even demanding that they be treated as 
independent contractors, if we truly must continue to rely on anything so closed to 
absolute futurity as contracts at all. In a formulation that nearly literally “takes the 
cake” if not the cheese, Handy’s Empty Raincoat does not stop short of drawing 
the conclusion that in the first world we have indeed now attained to: 


... What Marx dreamt of ... the ‘means of production’, the traditional bases of capitalism, 
are now literally owned by the workers, because those means are in their heads and at their 
fingertips ... (Handy, 1994: 23). 


Given the striking echoes between this literature and “high” academic post- 
structuralism, nor do the new management gurus’ choices surprise us, when it 
comes to identifying antecedents and paradigms for how we might actually live in 
this brave new utopian clime. Echoing a motif that has inhabited the European 
theoretical imagination from Rousseau to Agamben, Frank describes how the 
literature invariably invokes figures of infancy and “the child” as a first ethical 
paradigm. As life long learners, Senge intones, we must learn to remain in touch 
with “the child learner within us”. Raging against US child labor laws, Peters goes 
further: “If your organization systems/information technology operation doesn’t 
have a senior executive under the age of 15 ... or at least under 25 ... you're in 
trouble”, he warns. (Peters, 1997: 21; Frank, 2000: 252) But children, fortunately, 
are not without guardians ın their exalted role of the noble savages of the corporate 
age (see Frank, 2000: 231). They are joined in this exalted position by non-Western, 
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or more pointedly non-European, peoples of all ages in a festival of essentialized 
multiculturalist Otherness: from the Japanese of Handy or Kotkin (Frank, 2000: 
256-257) to Senge’s “North American Indians” (Senge, 1990: 30, 371; Frank, 
2000: 236) to Body Shop proprietor Anita Ruddick’s “indigenous people’ per se, 
“caretakers of the earth” whose very company, as she confides, is “nourishing for 
the soul”. Peter Senge, always the most esoteric of the new class of gurus, draws 
on the Bhagavad Gita. Sufi tales and explications of Chinese symbols draw in the 
threads. What is above all needful in the new economy is that we each, managers 
and knowledge workers alike, should cultivate a kind of corporate-Heideggerian 
Gelassanheit (“releasement”, a term Heidegger borrows from the Christian mystic, 
Meister Eckhardt). The gravest sin of Taylorist managers, as Handy and others 
agree, is indeed the Cartesian one: the search for certainty, as if anyone could find 
“the absolute final word or ultimate cause”. (Senge, 58-59, 159; Frank, 2000: 196) 
In the sage counsel of a Hugo Boss CEO: 

There are no right answers. If you deal with contemporary art, it'll teach you very fast that 

there are many answers and some of them are wrong and right at the same time. (cited at 

Frank, 2000: 210) 

We must thus avoid all “anthropocentrism”, Senge advises, as if humans were” 
the centre of the universe”. Equally, “linear ways of seeing” are now to be avoided. 
Indeed, in truly Humean or Nietzschean style, Senge puts the strong skeptical 
thesis indeed that “all causal attributions made within the English language are 
highly suspect”. (Senge, cited at Frank, 2000: 196). 

Yet the researcher who, espying these parallels between new management 
theory and academic postmodernism, nevertheless does persist in seeking out a 
causal link between the two only really hits ‘pay dirt’ when s/he stumbles upon 
EJROT, otherwise known as The Electronic Journal Of Radical Organization 
Theory, and the works of William McDonald Wallace, Robert Chia, and David 
Boje & Robert Dennehy. In these works, the near-seamless connection between 
postmodernism and the motifs of new management theory becomes “in and for 
itself”. In the pages of EJROT, a vanguard of papers drawing on Bataille, Bourdieu, 
Derrida, Irigaray and Foucault compete with papers from other paradigms in 
rethinking the nature of organisations in ways sensitive to “the myriad of 
heterogeneous yet interlocking organisational micro-practices which collectively 
generate relatively stabilized effects such as individuals, organizations and society” 
(Robert Chia, as cited at Weiskopf and Willmott, 1996: 4) If EJROT evidently 
addresses a relatively limited, academic audience honed to the esoteric rhetoric of 
High Theory, Boje & Dennehy’s Managing in the Postmodern World, which has 
gone to three editions, presents itself as a “how-to” manual for managers on the 
ground, complete with guides on how to use Derrida to market Harley Davidsons 
(a simple shift from surplus signification to surplus value will suffice). Each of the 
main chapters (on Planning, Organising, Influencing, Leadership, and Control) is 
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structured around a tripartite periodization, with the virtues of “postmodern 
management” appearing in opposition to benighted modern and pre-modern forms. 
Each of the period’s (eg) leadership styles are in turn assigned a number of defining 
parameters, the first letter of whose keywords forms an acronym (so, for example, 
premodern leaders are Master-s). The thrust of the book’s argument, and its 
‘synergies’ with the work of Peters, Senge and the other thinkers Frank examines, 
can be conveyed when we recount the “postmodern” acronyms for Planning, 
Organising, Influencing, Leadership, and Control, as against their benighted modern 
antecedents. Whereas modern management resolves itself into the ominous- 
sounding Pyramid, Discipline, Comply, Panoptic (sic.), and Inspect, for Boje and 
Dennehy, today’s different terms, at once more level yet more open, are: Network, 
Flat, Individual, Servants (for ‘leaders’), and Choice. (Boje & Dennehy, 2000). 


Is BLUR a Death Sentence? 


The Down Side to the “Uppers” of Postmodern Management 


As Frank comments, there 1s certainly something unsettling about seeing spokesmen 
for the hardest-headed and highest-paid end of town in the world’s advanced 
economies embracing the “weird, mystical, almost crazy slogans of management 
theory.” (Frank, 2000: 171) One wonders what Mr Costello might say to 
management students learning to embrace Senge et al’s patented anti-eurocentrism, 
which at moments strays into condemning “Anglo-American and European 
capitalism in general” for being insufficiently open to the innate insights of the 
indigenous peoples of the world (Frank, 2000 257) Yet it behooves a theoretical 
response to this phenomena to move beyond cynical bemusement, moral outrage, 
or existential alarm. Business journalists John Micklethwait and Adnan Wooldridge 
report that, even in the words describing new management theory of men who 
have drawn on it to lay off “thousands of workers”, “sooner or later, in virtually 
every case, the word ‘bullshit’ appears”. We need to be clear as to why this might 
be so. And since so many of the terms which originate in this theory are coming to 
colonize wider and wider spheres of everyday life, we surely need to understand 
what gives rise to such language, rather than remaining at the patrician level of — 
say — Don Watson’s response to the phenomenon in Australia: Death Sentence. 
(Watson, 2003). 

That postmodern management discourse has appeared in a time where, in 
America — but increasingly also in Australia — “executives as a class have more 
power now than any time since the 1920s” (Frank, 2000 2000, 177), I suspect 
must remain the “bottom line” in any such theoretical critique. Here, indeed, I 
would propose that we can precisely locate the paradigmatic similarity between 
today’s reviled “postmodernism” and the economic neo-liberalism of which the 
new management theory forms a key component. Both operate by way of a 
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mystification of, or abstraction from, the realm of economic production. In 
postmodernism the true premise that “discourse” forms a part of all forms of human 
interaction becomes the launching pad for paradigms which take the analysis of 
discourse or “texts” as sufficient for a total social theory. In neoliberalism, 
differently, economic questions are dealt with€xclusively in terms of the “market”: 
i.e. the realm of the distribution of goods. In this light, “workers” can at most 
appear as a cost to be incurred by enterprises vying as consumers in the labor 
market. In “harder” neoliberal statements, workers become unsuccessful 
entrepreneurs who have chosen to compete in the labor market, as if they might 
also have gone, say, in to property or futures. 

Nevertheless, as in most postmodernist or post-structuralist theory (with the 
exception of Foucault), I would argue, the limits of seeking to resolve sociopolitical 
problems by simply “restructuring how we think” (to invoike Senge’s wisdom), or 
claiming that “thinking” is the only thing that matters, do show up in certain tell- 
tale marks in the texts of the new management theorists’ themselves. If Senge 
advocates a kind of quasi-Heideggerian Gelassenheit for us, as we saw, he and his 
fellows do know enough to name the unfathomable power whose destinings we 
can only learn to passively obey. It is the market, which Senge sometimes simply 
calls “the system” or even “reality” itself, joining others in equating the workings 
of the market with those of the “universe” itself. “The system has its own agenda”, 
Senge italicizes. (cited at Frank, 2000 196) In a1998 book, Davis and Meyer even 
cast aside Senge’s older terms to describe the “acceleration of business in every 
respect” they herald, simply dubbing this process (in capitals throughout) “BLUR”. 
(Davis & Meyer, 1998) And as Frank comments, for these authors “BLUR” is not 
a “benevolent doctrine”. In Peters’ 1997:Circle of Innovation, the author was already 
“shouting” at his readers at key moments, for instance driving home how “market 
fitness tests” are “becoming the norm for us all”, by warning us in capitals: 


(If You Can’t Say Why you Make Your Company a Better Place, You”Re Out) i.e. the 
Market (capital ‘M’) decides. (Peters, 1997: 14). 


The prophets of BLUR are no less unrelenting against the insufficiently vigilant: 
“Don’t think you’ ll ever slow down BLUR, let alone bring it to a halt”, they enjoin: 
‘Don’t try to beat BLUR, join it”. (Davis & Meyer, 1998: 107; Frank, 2000: 243). 

After 1997, as Frank documents, a new, more openly masochistic set of 
metaphors emerged in Fortune magazine, the August cover telling readers to 
“Cannibalise Yourself’ for the sake of the market. Outreaching even the most 
bizarre formulations of Deleuze and Guattari, Tom Peters now instructed readers 
in Circle of Innovation, again in capitals, that “Destruction is Cool”. “It’s easier to 
kill an organization than to change it”, the book explains a little more patiently, 
although still in strident a priori mode: “big idea: DEATH”. (Peters 1997: 69; at 
Frank, 2000: 243). 
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With the growing reach of neo-liberal economy (or ‘BLUR”, if you prefer), it 
seems to me that times might have arrived when the descriptive value of the first 
generation Frankfurt School’s hypotheses concerning the antinomies of a wholly 
market-driven society is again becoming clear. In such societies, they argued, 
subjects’ self-experience increasingly becomes riven between the sense in their 
everyday lives and ‘microeconomic’ exchanges, and their increasing dependence 
upon ‘macroeconomic’ structures which determine the parameters of their lives, 
which they can neither understand nor control. In such societies, they argued, the 
social “whole” in which they live “thus appears as an admonition and demand 
upon the individuals ın their labour” (Horkheimer, 1995: 19) In these conditions, 
structural conditions are engendered which promote scepticism in subjects about 
the evident attestation of their “everyday experience’, or the embrace of deeply 
irrationalist explanations for the globalized world in which they live. 

For all the management literature and advertising that positions individuals as 
“change agents” involved in “change agendas”, “initiatives” or “programs”, the 
truth of the situation 1s better indicated in Spencer Johnson’s management bestseller 
Who Moved My Cheese? In this work of “breathtaking obscenity” (as Frank 
describes it), the author tries to bring home the necessity we all must face of 
enthusiastically embracing careers of “lifelong learning”. Johnson does so however 
by getting us to envisage the scenario of two mice and two “‘littlepeople” (one 
word) in a maze, wherein each day’a piece of cheese is placed there by no one 
knows who - the ideas is, of course, that itis BLUR. One day, however, the cheese 
does not appear. The two “littlepeople”, who are probably in a union, react badly: 
“ranting and raving about the injustice of it all”, and lingering mournfully where 
the cheese had last been dispensed by BLUR. The two mice, however, fare much 
better. While their human-like contemporaries whine about their “entitlement” 
before one of them belatedly “gets it”, it is the mindlessly pliant “knowledge- 
worker” mice who adapt best to the “inevitable”, and reap the rewards — that “there 
was New Cheese [capital N capital C] out there just waiting to be found”. (cited at 
Frank, 2000: 250) Or, as the former Australian Treasurer Peter Costello might 
have interjected, piously citing the foundin 8 book of middle Eastern and Western 
culture: 


The Lord giveth, the Lord taketh away. Blessed be he Lord. 


Note 


I. “Capital becomes free-floating It separates from the ‘concrete content’ of its productive 
geography. Money becomes in a second sense and ın a second degree abstract (it always 
was abstract in the first and basic sense) as though somehow in the national context money 
still had a content — it was cotton money, or wheat money, textile money, railway money 
and the like. Now, likethe butterfly stirring within the chrysalis, ıt separates itself from that 
concrete breeding ground and prepares to take flight.” Jameson, 1998: 142. 
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MORALS IN POLITICS - THE GANDHIAN TOUCH 


Devaki Jain’ 

eee 
In this paper I suggest that it ıs tangible Inequality, a growing monster in the world that 1s breaking 
all spaces into conflict ridden spaces. I suggest that the speed and starkness with which it 1s 
exhibiting itself is the outcome of the particular form of economic globalization -where political 
economies are driven with purely hedonistic bases of economic progress, namely the growth of 
the monetized domestic product. That such a momentum or model of progress is on a self destructive 
roll. I then suggest that in this context Gandhi offers a doable political economy where the ethical 
underpinnings of progress, drives the economy on a non violent road to wellbeing. 


Keywords: Gandhi, globalization, inequality, social change 


The Economic Other 


As death and destruction,- due to unexpected conflicts, due to violence, and 
improved technologies of violence - increase there is a quest all over the world for 
security and at a deeper level, for peaceful conduct of the business of living in the 
world. Simultaneously, there is also a seeking for solace, for building reconciliation, 
by reinvoking spirituality, showing the common basis of all religions, drawing on 
common consciousness. I was also party to such attempts as can be seen in the 
book Speaking of Faith [Jain and Eck 1986] where we argued that a feminist 
perspective and ethic affirmed that all religions had a common purpose and thus 
unity could be forged. The recent research on the human. genome showing that we 
all come from a few cells, is another reference point for claiming one-ness. 
There is a trend then to argue that we are one, that we need to build unity 
within diversity, to tolerate, - these are the words of advice, of hope-giving that we 
hear today. 
In this paper, I would argue however, that this is not enough, nor wise. I think 
it would feed into the enemy’s armoury, if I may use military language — of tracing 
religion, various ethical and spiritual streams flowing out of it, and ethnicity, - as 
the basis of Conflict. Invoking the spiritual, the moral often linked, - erroneously - 
with religion and tradition is also the ammunition which is bringing out the 
affirmation of old identities to handle the new consumer based disparities [Patel 
2002], and the contradiction between ostensible opportunity provided by the hype 
on globalisation, and the reality on the ground, where the cookies are only available 
to the few. Today the other is being postulated as the Muslim or Hindu or Christian, 
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but the hostility and violence we see, the intolerance, I suggest comes from the 
economic “other”. 

As the demarcation of society and politics shifts from social and economic 
categories, to religious and cultural categories, there is an anxiety amongst people 
like myself and Amartya Sen, at this re-invoking of old categories. Amartya Sen, 
[Sen, 2001 SAHR] referring to the issue of identities and our freedom to choose 
our affiliations, and associations says, ‘This issue has become particularly important 
in the context of the present political crisis and confrontation, with tts ramifications 
becoming clearer since September 11, though the roots of the problem go back 
much further....... By categorising the population of the world into those 
belonging to ‘the Islamic world’, ‘the Christian world’, ‘the Hindu world’, ‘the 
Buddhist world’, etc., the divisive power of classificatory priority is implicitly 
used to place people firmly inside a unique set of rigid boxes. Other divisions (say, 
between the rich and the poor, between members of different classes and 
occupations, between people of different politics, between distinct nationalities 
and residential locations, between language groups, etc.) are all submerged by this 
allegedly pre-eminent way of seeing the differences between people.” 

Such boxing takes the world back to the days of the Crusaders of Medieval 
times. To the dark ages when bigotry was the limit to which the human imagination 
could go. Since then, not only the Enlightenment in the West, but the intellectual 
expression of societies in the ‘South’ and the ‘East’ had grown beyond, or extended 
the boundary of imagination to other categories of stratification and division, such 
as class, ethnicity, caste, gender, occupation. Nations identified themselves, not as 
Christian and Pagan but newly liberated and colonial. Religion as conqueror was 
eroded ın the 20" Century and there was a sharp fall in attendance in churches, 
temples, mosques, worldwide. 

Philosophies were born which made any form of narrow detinition of the 
‘moral’, the ‘good’, like the Ten Commandments or a Text, look absurd. Linguistic 
philosophy a la Wittgenstein, the Existentialism of Jean Paul Sartre — and not the 
least Marxism; and then the ‘universal consciousness’ philosophies of the various 
forms of religion from Asia, the literary and artistic expressions from so many 
sources which celebrated human existence, and ‘civilizations’ as built around the 
culture of human beings and not theologies, were holding the space in the Twentieth 
Century. Religion actually was transforming itself as e.g. the liberation theology 
emerging from Christianity, and many other Reformist shoots of orthodoxy were 
sprouting. 

But recent events seem to have put the clock back and today the term 
‘civilization’ ‘world’ is being defined or notified in terms of religious identity. 
The Islamic world, Islamic civilization juxtaposed to Christian, Hindu etc. 

This leads to dangerous grouping of people, “within this new unitary system 
by turning to the most immediate, familiar collectively shared instrument at hand 
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to mobilize: inherited culture. In many countries there has been a convulsive 
ingathering, a return to past traditions and a resurgent assertion of peoples and 
their leaders.” [Arizpe, 1996]. 

I propose that it is concentration of political power coupled with economic 
disparities that need to be dismantled or redressed for healing to take place. It is the 
exclusion from power to redress injustices and the perpetuation of disparities in 
access to the necessities of life that is firing the conflict, the hate, the militancy, the 
violence. Thus one can argue that persistent poverty, especially lack of opportunities 
for what is called work with dignity; inequality ‘and the visible lifestyle high end 
consumerism, all perpetuated and enlarged by the effect of visual media has created 
the economic other. It is this intensification of anger at the inequality; injustice and 
invasive persecution; accompanied by the carelessness about losing lives in a space 
where “losing-life” is not such a unique happening, i.e. amongst the very poor, that 
can explain the increasing occurrence of human bombs. [Jain, 2001]. 


Inequality Intensifies: Creating the Economic Other 


To support my argument that the economic divide is the real perpetrator of violence 
I present some data on disparities. 

First in a brilliant paper that was presented by Dr Ismail Serageldin Director 
Alexandria Bibliotheca, Egypt. [Serageldin, 2002] The figures are very stark. 400 
highest income earners in the United States make as much money in a year as the 
entire population of 20 African nations—more than 300 million people. The richest 
10 percent of the world’s population’s income is roughly 117 times higher than 
the poorest 10 percent, which is a huge jump from the ratio in 1980, when it was 
about 79 times higher than the poorest 10 percent. [Weissman, 2003] There are 
others gaps too other than those measured by income. The supposed “knowledge 
revolution’ has also served to accentuate old differences and create new inequalities. 
In 2004, less than 3 out of every 100 Africans use the Internet, compared with an 
average of 1 out of every 2 inhabitants of the G8 countries (Canada, France, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, Russia, the UK and the US). More Internet users reside in 
the G8 counties than the whole rest of the world combined: [Attp-/Avww. itu.int/ 
wsis/tunis/newsroom/stats/]. 

This kind of picture is further supported by two other papers on the rising 
inequality in wealth and in incomes world wide. [Edwards, 2006] It is also clear 
that rather than traditional causes it is ‘new causes’ that are linked to the excessively 
liberal economic policy regimes and the way in which economic reform policies 
have been carried out that are responsible for this increase in inequality. [Cornia 
and Julius, 2001]. 

Country after country has experienced an upsurge in income inequality; Chart 
1 below for the number of countries in each period where the trend (of decreasing 
inequality) was reversed. 
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A recent World Bank study reveals that between 1820 and 1992 the income 
share of the bottom 60 per cent of the world’s population halved to around 10 per 
cent while the share of the top 10 per cent rose to more than 50 per cent. [Shah, 
2008]. 

The Human Development Report 2006 draws attention to the growing 
inequality in the world’s water and sanitation services. The Report entitled beyond 
scarcity: “Power, poverty and the global water crisis”, looks at water and sanitation 
as an essential human right, a vast economic cost, and a cause of many social 
problems. 

In India too the disparities are growing in geometrical progression especially 
since 1995 when economic reforms, euphemism for the introduction of neoliberal 
economics, trade and financial liberalisatioan, were introduced. 

Within India the sharp and appalling rise in inequality is evident in the fact 
that while until 1993-1994, the all-India Gini coefficient of per capita consumption 
expenditure was fairly stable, it has shown a marked increase since then. The 
magnitude and rate of change of inequalities is quite substantial as very sharp 
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Figure from Abhijit Sen, Himanshu Poverty and Inequality ın India- Widening Disparities during 
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contrasts are evident between the rural sectors of the slow growing states and the 
urban sectors Of the fast growing states, as well as other geographical zones. 

About 75,000 to 150,000 women die every year in India after giving birth, 
according to WHO. And if we delve deeper again the story of inequality becomes 
evident- for example in one study showed that over 67% of maternal deaths occurred 
among the oppressed castes and in indigenous population; in another district it 
was noted that 48% of the women who had died had no formal schooling. [http:// 
www.financialexpress.com/news/Maternal-mortality-This-India-story-is-a-shame/ 
370599}. 

India now ranks 8th in the world in the number of billionaires. Our 27 
billionaires, Forbes assures us, are the second richest in the planet. [Sainath, 2006]. 

There are other more ‘traditional’ inequalities too around the world and in 
India. For example a look at a map of India that portrays the sex-ratio in India, 
shows up what I call “the blood stained hands of Mother India’”(See Maps). The 
red patches are where the child sex-ratio, that is of children between 0-6 year, has 
fallen by more than 50 points in 10 years 1991-2001. Earlier the reds were mainly 
in Haryana/Punjab: and in Salem in Tamil Nadu. Now the stains are appearing in 
other states like Andhra and Gujarat and Maharasthra were some districts have 
also shown decrease of fifty and above points in Child Sex Ratio — revealing another 
Indic tradition, the killing fields for the females of the species. Detailed analysis of 
this phenomenon by the registrar general as well as by the National Family Health 
Survey (www.nfhsindia.org) show that the higher proportions of such killings are 
amongst the better off, e.g. the Jain community as well as the farmers of Punjab 
and Haryana. So it is not only the push of poverty, but the desire to safeguard 
wealth, another symptom of the driving passion for Money. [Scott Baldauf, 2006]. 


Morals and Politics of Economy 


The healing touch then is to find a mode for dissolving political and economic 
inequalities. But putting equality on the ground or reducing inequality is not an 
easy task nor devoid of morals and politics. The existence of poverty is related to 
political choices of economic paths and to the tolerance of inequality and injustice 
by the society. The economic logic is that competition and profit seeking makes 
for efficient use- of resources, and ultimately will lift all boats, - redistributive 
justice, or the trickle down theory of growth. 

But poverty eradication requires a substantive change in the choice of economic 
activity, in the quantum of investment in various sectors, in the economic theory 
that validates those decisions. It requires a shift in the reasoning of what drives the 
economy and what are the indicators of progress. 

As the late Prof Mahboob Ul Hag, lamented “For too long, it was assumed 
that development was a process that lifts all boats, that its benefits trickled down to 
all income classes and that it was gender-neutral in its impact. Experience teaches 
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otherwise. Wide income disparities and gender gaps stare us in the face in all 
societies. “He added that growth sometimes actually immiserises and further fuels 
civil strife by distancing the “haves” from the “have nots: that economic growth 
was not dealing with poverty and inequality, but actually increasing it. [HDR, 
1995]. 

A person who bundled all this together, a social scientist, who respected science 
and technology, and religion, but most of all challenged us human beings, was 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

Gandhi’s ethic was actually to efface difference through absorption of the 
other. This idea of human existence is one of the basic tenets of J ainism, to absorb 
the other into oneself, and eliminate difference and distance. This is Ahimsa, a 
concept that was birthed by Jainism, which in turn Gandhi says he learnt from his 
mother, who was a practicing Jain. 

There was a wisdom both in Karl Marx and Mahatma Gandhi in addressing 
inequality as the crux of the matter; in addressing the rich, the “haves” - even 
though there is a crucial difference in their analysis as well as their advice. Marx 
and his analysis is well-known. But Gandhi’s can be restated. While Marx dealt 
with inequality through restructuring the economic system and making the State 
all powerful, Gandhi sought political solutions based on social negotiations and a 
“low profile” State. [Jain 1995]. 

Gandhi like Marx and Hobbes before him saw the human being as a limited 
creature - capable of cruelty, narrow-mindedness, greed and violence and required 
Strong medicine to be socially manageable. Indeed, when we see starving people 
especially women and children marching in thousands across national boundaries 
trying to escape from violence; when we hear that when child refugees are crossing 
the border security personnel pick up girl children, to be sold into the flesh trade; 
when we turn away from the expropriation of earth, water and mountains for 
‘growth’—then their perceptions seem correct. 

While orthodox socialism addresses itself to inequality based on ownership of 
means of production, Gandhi focussed on inequality in consumption. His argument 
or his advocacy for austerity, simplicity in life Style was based on developing in 
Indians, a consciousness of the problems of the poor. To consume much food or 
own many clothes or display many clothes when the neighbourhood was filled 
with those who could neither eat or clothe themselves, was a form of violence. 
There is a beautiful story of how a child living near the Sabarmati Ashram asked 
Gandhi why he only wore a dhoti and no shirt. The child offered to bring Gandhi a 
shirt. Gandhi is supposed to have said that he will wear a shirt when all the millions 
of shirtless Indians could also afford a shirt. Thus the practice of simplicity was in 
some sense an attempt to emulate or imitate the life of those who did not have 
enough and thereby release resources to be able to provide for those who did not 
have enough. 
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Gandhi brought in consumption not only as a key issue in fostering inequality 
or in reverse building equality, but his practice and preaching on restrained 
consumption was also for conservation of natur2 and for resource sharing. While 
orthodox socialism address itself to inequality based on ownership of means of 
production, Gandhi focused on inequality in consumption. He argued that visible 
disparity in consumption, was a form of himsa, violence, and ahimsa would suggest 
that we transpose our selves into the life style of the least, and thereby lies the 
ahimsa. 

To consume much food or own many clothes or display many clothes when 
the neighbourhood was filled with those who could neither eat or clothe themselves, 
was a form of violence Gandhi took this technique of identification with the 
“deprived” into many other domains - a form of melting down hierarchies. 

In the Ashrams, or collectives that Gandhi built, in those days, roles were 
constantly transposed to dismantle hierarchies. For example, everyone men, women, 
children had to do manual work as well as “meditational” work : so that the 
intellectual or the educated would not look down on the manual. Brahmins had to 
lift night soil so that night soil lifting could not hold stigma and untouchability. 
Persons belonging to all the diverse religions in India had to recite the prayers of 
all the religions as a Hindu would read the Qoran, or the Christian, the Hindu 
Prayer. Effacing distance through muting the kind of difference that connotes 
hierarchy. 

The ethic of simplicity bordering on austerity has a special power in visibly 
poor, unequal societies like India. It not only provides a demonstrative identification 
with the poor, but also allows a more even spread of scarce resources. As Gandhi 
saw it, it was also ahimsa — as there was less open aggression through less 
agerandizement by the few of the scarce resources. The importance of this package 
is that the masses of Indian women — the poor and the traditional — could assimilate 
it. It springs from values they understood [Jain, 1985]. 


Muting Gender Hierarchies 


A vivid illustration of his particular capacity to draw the poor and the excluded 
into political and economic action, is offered by the way he mobilised women 
from the traditional societies into public action. One such incident is revealing as 
it brought out women and also changed women’s views on themselves, and the 
outside’s view on women. 

There was this time in 1930 - when along with salt satyagraha, picketing against 
foreign textiles and liquor was started. Gandhiji found that the movement was‘not 
gathering enough momentum. He decided then to address himself to the women. 
His call was answered in Delhi under the leadership of Srimathi Satyawati 
Vidyalankar - Delhi’s first woman Satyagrahi - a group of women walked down 
Chandini Chowk distributing bangles to the men; and asking them to wear these 
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bangles and stay at home - as now, the women were taking over the movement. 
This incident came to be known as “Churi Andolan”. It caught fire - women and 
girls left their sheltered lives and began to court arrest by picketing liquor shops 
(Jain, Seth et al., 1997]. 

Whenever a leader in their community was arrested they would organise a day 
of mourning. They donned saffron robes - the colour of sacrifice - to show visibly 
that they were prepared to suffer for his cause. In twos, threes, they sat down on 
chairs placed before shops selling drugs, liquor or tobacco; they pleaded with men 
who came to buy at these shops, to give their money instead to Gandhi. When 
pleading did not avail, they flung themselves across the thresholds, daring the men 
to walk over their bodies. 

It was something never known before in India. But money was being gathered 
by this army of women, fighting with its own version of Satyagraha. They went to 
prison cheerfully. There were modern women, like Jawaharlal Nehru’s wife Kamala 
Nehru and his own younger sister Krishna. But there were others - wives and daughters 
who had lived in purdah all their lives. These were the women who provided the 
masses, the strength of numbers and solidarity of action, without which no boycott 
movements could have any effect. They were women who had emerged from behind 
the traditional doors ın answer to Gandhv’s call. Like millions of other conventionally 
brought up girls, especially from the orthodox Vaisya community, intensified in its 
orthodoxy by Jainism, my mother in law Chamelidevi was married into another 
equally well known commercial family of Delhi jewelers, where as expected, her 
life moved around ritual and kitchen and, of course, the inevitable ghoonghat. She 
was the first Jain woman to court arrest and was sent to a jail in Lahore .What did it 
require for an orthodox daughter-in-law to become a freedom fighter? A khadi saree, 
a blouse and a pair of chappals. And a call from a saintly person [Jain 1981]. 

Once women were drawn out of their homes - into the area of the struggle, 
once men got used to women working with them in important and risky tasks the 
women were emancipated from the greatest source of enslavement i.e. attitudes. It 
is the attitude of men about what women can do and ought to do; the attitude of 
women towards themselves, their own roles and its adequacy; the attitude of samaj, 
the society to what is nght and what is wrong in certain types of behaviour that can 
cripple - as much as it can liberate a society. This technique illustrates how much 
of these gender related hierarchies are in the mind. It suggests that a critical factor 
in changing the relations of power is to transform difference, through moral, 
methodological and intellectual ways. The illustration from gender is to reveal 
how Gandhi achieved that mutation. 


Interpreting Gandhi into a Growth Theorist 


As a matter of doctrinal importance, Gandhian system of economic thought runs at 
tangent to conventional economic canons. While the engines of the normal theories 
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of growth are through processes of production and investment which is stimulated 
by finance and driven by profit seeking, Gandhi’s engine is the buying power, the 
economic votes as he called it, of the poor. He promoted a talisman: 


‘Whenever you are in doubt, or when the self becomes too much wuh you, apply the following 
test: Recall the face of the poorest and the weakest man/woman whom you may have seen 
and ask yourself if the step you contemplate is going to be of any use to him......”. Mahbub 
Ul Haq the founder of the Human Development movement has also given the talisman 
pride of place in his South Asia Human Development report. 


According to this line of reasoning, the criterion by which any political choice for 

economic changes is made, is whether it improves the condition of poorest person. 

If we deal with removal of poverty first, then the rest of the economic policies 

follow. he 
Gandhi, it could be interpreted, would argue that poverty eradication is a 

dynamic and purposeful engine of growth. His view could be called the “Bubbling 
Up Theory of Growth”, which counters the old “Trickling Down Theory of Growth’. 
The Bubbling up theory argues that the process of removal of poverty can itself be 
an engine of growth, that the incomes and capabilities of those who are currently 
poor has the potential to generate demand which in turn will engine production, 
but of goods that are immediately needed by the poor which are currently peripheral 
in production. The oiling, then, of this engine will bubble up and fire the economy, 
in a much more broad based manner. Unlike export led growth, it will not skew 
production and trade into the elite trap, which is accentuating disparities and creating 
discontent. 

Gandhi even designed an economic constitution for the world in 1928. 
“According to me, the economic constitution of India and for that matter, the world, should 
be such that no one under it, should suffer from want of food and clothing. In other words, 
everybody should be able to get sufficient work to enable him to make the two ends meet. 


And this ideal can be universally realized only if the means of production of the elementary 
necessities of life remain in the control of the masses” 


Gandhi’s method of linking revolutionary action which is a one time public action 
struggle, with constructive work, a mundane down to earth sustained social and 
development work, - providing livelihoods for example through Khadi gave a 
continuity. Further his approach that working with organizations, institutions out- 
side of the State, what in today’s language is called self help groups, or Civil 
society organisations, CSOs - is more important than being in Government, - enabled 
men and women to move smoothly from struggle work to development work but 
outside and often against the State. 

Gandhi was averse to all notions of class warfare and concepts of class-based 
revolution, which he saw as causes of social violence and disharmony. Gandhi’s 
concept of egalitarianism was centered on the preservation of human dignity rather 
than material development. For Gandhi, that the distinctiveness of others which 
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evokes our affection ıs significant only ın so far as it is a starting point that aides us 
in reaching the highest form of moral concern—a kind of agape (unselfish love for 
all). This is also elaborated by Fatema Mernissi who proposes ULFA, a sufi concept 
“Ulfa requires that you invest time and brain to figure out how you can ‘harmonize’ 
with the other so that he becomes ‘anis’, literally sociable and friendly, which is 
the very root of the Arabic word for human being ‘inasan’. “Al Anasu”, the human,1s 
by definition the creature who does not live in solitude like a savage animal: 
(wahsha)” [Mernissi 2008]. 

Gandhi carried these ideas in extraordinary ways. For example his design and 
support of Khadi, hand spun and hand woven cloth .He said “Political economists 
assert that social affections are to be looked upon as accidental and disturbing 
elements in human nature; but avarice and the desire for progress are constant 
elements... it is this human element on which the entire economics of khadi rests.’ 
The human element ıs not accidental, on the contrary it ıs intrinsic — khadi is a 
superior cloth because “it has a soul in it”. 


‘There are many aspects of khadi; amongst them the spintual one 1s the one I hold uppermost 
and the economic one next’ .The spiritual aspect was repentance for having willingly 
surrendered freedom. ‘The English have not taken India; we have given it to them. . ...It is 
we, the English-knowing men that have enslaved India... ... Foreign cloth constitutes our 
slavery... We are purifying ourselves by discarding foreign cloth which 1s the badge of our 
slavery’ Khadi was not just about employment, which was only a means for alienating the 
mind, body and spirit from each other, but about engagement of the mind, body and spirit 
in the means of livelihood and in thus creating conditions for social lıfe. This was its human 
element.” [Ramagundam 2008] 


Lessons for the Global Community 


How then can we draw on Ahimsa, on such moral and methodological ideas in 
handling to day’s turbulent world? 

The central issue in the world today is the management of the global political 
economy. There is deep anxiety that in the new millennium, while it has brought 
the exciting levelling of information technology, the affirmative spirit of the rights 
movements also brings with it planet deterioration and conflict arising out of the 
persistence of poverty and the extenuation of disparities (Mandela 1997). There is 
a noticeable vacuum in exemplary leadership, whether at the local national at 
international levels. It is here that Gandhi’s ideas in political economy not only 
seem relevant but are being legitimised even if without naming by the course of 
experience. 

Gandhi is quoted as saying there is enough in the world for everybody’s need 
but not for everybody’s greed , and in a New York Times article it says , after the 
financial crisis, “greed, to put it mildly, is no longer good” [Peter, 2008] a new 
interest in “frugal life styles” and “frugal behavior” [Hoffman 2008] has emerged 
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.In a survey done of Indians, after the crisis, and what they were deprived of due to 
the lower incomes, they said only those things that were in some sense, not 
necessities...what they could do without!! 

Today’s vanguard in development speaks of discrimination, of disparities being 
threats to economic growth and political stability; of the importance of restrained 
consumption, even if for environmental reasons. For instance the UNDP’s Human 
Development Report 1998 is on Consumption, following their support on Poverty. 

It argued that the ever-expanding consumption puts strains on the environment 
- emissions and wastes that pollute the earth and destroy ecosystems, and growing 
depletion and degradation of renewable resources that undermines livelihoods. 
The world’s dominant consumers are overwhelmingly concentrated among the 
well-off - but the environmental damage from the world’s consumption falls most 
severely on the poor. 

In A Climate of Injustice, J. Timmons Roberts and Bradley Parks analyze the 
role that inequality between rich and poor nations plays in the negotiation of global 
climate agreements. Roberts and Parks argue that global inequality dampens 
cooperative efforts by reinforcing the “structuralist” worldviews and causal beliefs 
of many poor nations, eroding conditions of generalized trust, and promoting 
particularistic notions of “fair” solutions. They develop new measures of climate- 
related inequality, analyzing fatality and homelessness rates from hydro- 
meteorological disasters, patterns of “emissions inequality,” and participation in 
international environmental regimes. Until we recognize that reaching a North- 
South global climate pact requires addressing larger issues of inequality and striking 
a global bargain on environment and development, Roberts and Parks argue, the 
current policy gridlock will remain unresolved. [Roberts and Parks 2007]. 

None of the theories — whether of the modernization, dependency, neo-liberal 
or Marxist variety — seem to be working in the sense that they have all run into 
trouble, even if initial successes were secured. During the 1980’s and 1990’s these 
theories have been supplanted by a hegemonic neo-liberal view of development 
based on “globalization”, “free markets” that effectively dismiss questions of 
ethnicity, of culture, and does not try to understand nationalism, fundamentalism 
and terrorism. It can be maintained that the whole Western model of development, 
the “paradigm of modernity’, of a secular, industrial nation-state, is now in question 
and that a coherent and persuasive alternative model is yet to be found.” [Emmery, 
2002]. 

Interpreting inequality as violence, finding the ethical basis for economic 
growth paths, these are ideas that Gandhi spelt out and even arranged for practice 
in the earlier India. The package of consumption restraint, non violence in personal 
relationships, leveling through beginning with the least, these are ideas, this is 
morals in political economy, 
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BIOSYSTEMS MANAGEMENT: 
MUSLIM / HINDU APPLICATIONS IN BANGLADESH 


Amzad Hosainand Dora Marinova 





The chapter focuses on how biosystems, their pervasiveness and extent ın the living world, and 
ther technological attributes are conceived in the day-to-day sustainability management by religious 
traditions ın Bangladesh, especially Hinduism and Islam. Both traditions encourage self-reliant 
living with sustainable consumption practices and by recycling natural resources. People are 
persuaded by local elders and mentors to lead simple, naturalistic and spiritual lifestyles within 
the limited renewable resources of their vicinity 


Keywords: Hinduism, Islam, self-reliance, sustainability, values education 


Introduction: Conceiving Biosystems 


Jaha asse vishwa bhramaande, taha asse ai deha vande 
Whatever exists in the universe, exists ın the human body (Indian proverb) 


The east section of the historical region of Bengal in the north of the Indian 
subcontinent is now the land occupied by Bangladesh and the culture of this country 
remains very similar to that of India. The above well-known Indian proverb 
suggesting the human body as a microcosm (Barkan, 1977: 2) is shared by the 
Indian and Bangladeshi religious traditions, including Hinduism and Islam. The 
human body is taken as a micro biosystem of the living and non-living worlds. Its 
pervasiveness, extent in the living world and related technological attributes are 
conceived in a great detail by the Hindu and Muslim religious traditions in 
Bangladesh, including the aspects of day to day livelihood, longevity and its 
relationships to the ecological environment and sustainability management. 
Accordingly, biosystems where people live do not only provide economic 
activities for humans, but are also intrinsically integrated in the country’s culture, 
including religious rites and rituals as a symbol of longevity as well as technological 
means of transformation ın order for them to be sustained. For example, tender 
turmeric roots are pasted on the bodies of both the bride and groom believing that 
their skin complexion would look more attractive to each other from the day of 
their wedding onward (Graedon and Graedon, 2006: 457). Another example is the 
bracelets made of the roots of durba ghas (a type of grass) on the wrists of the 
newlyweds. It is believed that the wedlock relationship would not only last in this 
world, ıt would also transcend to eternity; the durba ghas does not die — a seemingly 
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dead looking root can revive when put in touch with fertile soil and moisture. The 
extent and pervasiveness between biosystems and culture indicate how important 
it is to maintain, position, remodel and transform technological innovation within 
the socio-cultural framework of a particular place for its long-term sustainability. 

Aspects of nature are frequently incorporated in the social customs and folk 
medicines. Bangladeshi culture has accumulated a lot of insights and beliefs because 
it has witnessed the proof of their validity in day-to-day life. They are also 
environmentally inter-related to each other (Hossain, 2001). The traditions of the 
country can be seen as a trait of ecological wisdom that provides an alternative to 
modern exploitative Western attitudes toward nature. 

Hinduism depicts earth as a mother giving birth to a tree, along with scenes 
composed of animals, trees and human beings, usually interpreted as revealing the 
common rhythm in human, animal and vegetative life. The relationship between 
trees, animals, vegetations and water is one of biosystems (Rinehart, 2004: 345). 
Many new technologies interrupt the biosystems where they are introduced. An 
example of this is the introduction of artificial fertilisers described alarmingly by 
Rachel Carson in her 1962 book Silent Spring (e.g. Carson, 2002). This consequently 
raised many health and ethical concerns as to what the impact of these innovations 
are on biosystems as well as to whether a new technology is morally or ethically 
acceptable to the majority of (if not all) people. It is widely accepted that technology 
is an important means to human change as change is essential to people with the 
change of time (Fox, 1993). In fact, change is life itself but it is also maintained 
that rampant, unguided, unrestrained and accelerated change is or can be enemy of 
the living world, i.e. to biosystems (Smith, 2005: 231). 

According to the Bangladeshi traditions, to innovate with bio-friendly 
technology is part of the country’s popular Dharma (religion) which is eternal and 
manifests itself in this world as traditions in conformity with laws of nature 
(Rinehart, 2004: 166). In order to acquire Dharma in terms of natural and biosystems 
related values, the Hindu tradition has formulated several stages of life. They are 
four for men and three for women and differ slightly. The student stage for men is 
when one receives education in religion and nature management — a part of economic 
sustainability. The householder stage is when one marries and begets children — an 
integral part of social sustainability. The forest-dweller stage is at the age when 
hair turns grey and skin becomes wrinkled, where men live a simplest life devoting 
themselves totally to the study of scriptures and meditation to God. This stage is 
connected with naturalism and ecological sustainability. Finally, the renouncer 
stage is when men abandon all worldly desires and objects and detach themselves 
from materialism. Mentoring and prophesying become the main objective of life 
at this stage. For women, life stages are typically: child — when daughters are 
protected within their families and learn social and ecological sustainability; married 
life - when wives and mother look after the households and develop skills for 
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economic sustainability, and widow, should a woman’s husband dies before she 
does (Rinehart, 2004: 167)’. Siriwardena (1987: 90) however points out that the 
Buddha preached to both men and women and recognised the spiritual equality of 
all. It is superficial to dismiss the Hindu approach as sexist (Menski, 2003) as 
spiritual equality is confirmed by recognising differences, be it in external 
appearances or material possessions. This spiritual unity is the basis for care for 
each other and the physical biosystems on earth. 


Biosystems and Self-Reliance 


Achieving self-reliance in the Hindu-Muslim traditions in Bangladesh is dedicated 
to meeting one’s basic needs through sustainable consumption by extracting natural 
resources within one’s vicinity using biosystems or/and bio-friendly human 
innovated technological systems (Marinova et al., 2006). The goal of such self- 
"reliance is a genuine independence through bio-centricism. It means that a nation 
no longer relies on others, but on its local bioresources and biosystems in order to 
achieve self-sustaining growth (Scott, 1995: 12). 

Bio-centricism is a pre-requisite to sustainable self-reliance. Lemons et al. 
(1998: 68) observe that achieving self-reliance is right when it tends to preserve 
the integrity, stability and beauty of the surrounding: biotic community. It is wrong 
when it tends to do otherwise. It can be argued that self-reliant sustainable living 
helps to achieve sustainable development. For example, the concept of ecological 
footprint (which is the combined load of consumption and production) is related to 
the concept of nature’s carrying capacity that begins with a given area of the 
landscape and asks what population a given locality can support sustainably (e.g. 
Rees, 1992). It attempts to measure the human demand on the planet’s ecology, 
including its biosystems. Hence, self-reliance is arf art and an ethics of consumption 
and production, both in living well now and allowing future generations to also 
live sustainably. Achieving self-reliance or self-sufficiency in itself is a form of 
resistance to the economic and technological globalisation which holds ingredients 
able to harm biosystems (Bowers, 2006: 102) and most importantly, rarely 
acknowledges the cultural wisdom and wealth of the locality in which it operates. 

Both Hindu and Muslim traditions in Bangladesh encourage self-reliant living 
with sustainable consumption practices and by recycling natural resources. People 
are persuaded to lead their self-reliant lives within the limited available renewable 
resources by means of practicing simplicity, naturalism and spirituality which are 
considered traditional values of the Bangladeshi culture in order to manage 
sustainable biosystems. 


Simplicity 
According to Gandhi’s philosophy, simplicity refers to modest consumption and 
material possessions, resenting consumerism, for consumerism leads to: “The more 
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Ihave, the less Iam” (Joshi, 1993: 53). Another implication from simplicity is the 
nature of technology that a community uses or in Gandhi’s words technology has 
to be “home-scale”. This allows full control by people over the technology and 
avoids technological determinism, dominance and dependence (Marinova et al., 
2006). 


Spirituality 


Spirituality 1s the source of the will to act morally (Smith and Standish, 1997). It is 
at the basis of the sustainability concept and the only way to understand and explain 
why people care about future generations (Narayanan, 2007). Spirituality is an 
immanent activity aimed at the affirmation of the moral values of people; in other 
words, it is a search for sustainability through the effort to lay hold upon goodness. 
Essential to spirituality is a strong longing for improvement of one’s sustainability, 
a search for personal perfection (Marchetti, 1963). 

Spirituality for the rural people of Bangladesh is a mix of natural phenomena, 
cultural heredity and diversity. An individual’s mode of life is not an accident 
but a product of cultural heredity and environment. Bangladeshis are also, like 
many other nations, traditionalists. In their day-to-day life and spirituality, they 
look back to their predecessors’ tradition in executing a function such as 
cultivation, fishing, marriage, dress and so on. In all these, they manifest 
Bangladeshi religious traits and beliefs. The country’s biosystems play an 
important role in shaping this spirituality as they have given raise to the richness 
of rites and traditions. 


Naturalism 


In philosophy, naturalism demands that philosophical proposals be based on the 
findings of the empincal sciences as all phenomena can be explained in terms of 
natural causes and laws (McCauley, 2004). As a practice, naturalism is to live 
following the laws of nature as well as natural manifestation in terms of biosystems. 
Caring for and sharing nature with other creatures and fellow human beings is 
naturalism. It teaches that humans should take care of the nature’s sustainability 
first, then share its produce with humans and other living beings. Folk naturalists 
maintain that direct connection with the earth (soil) through walking barefooted or 
through wearing wooden sandals has a two-fold secret: it energises the body (i.e. 
keeps the heart, eyes and mind as soft, powerful and pure as soil); and shows 
respect to nature — just as Hindus and Muslims take their shoes off when they 
stand before God (i.e. at the time of prayer). 

They perform diverse religious practices in order to comprehend nature 
spiritually. According to McCauley (2004), religious rituals activate mostly intuitive 
systems in some sorts of automatic, instant and repetitive actions. Village elders 
and gurus call it ‘nature veneration’. To the people of rural Bangladesh. naturalism 
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is to venerate nature through paying respect while exploring nature for meeting 
human needs. 

Chamberlain and Hall (2000) observe that faith healing has been construed as 
the effect of spiritual power of the naturalists. Although, spiritual or faith healing 
has generally been regarded as the “remnant of primitive or peasant, old country 
traditions, or as characteristics of uneducated, lower class persons who cannot 
afford modern ‘scientific’ medical treatment”, the healing groups in urban America 
attract persons whose illness is the reflection of the stresses and strains of 
modernisation, for faith healing works through spiritual(ity) renewal (Chamberlain 
and Hall, 2000: 66). Musavi and Mujtabi (2000: 47) stress that naturalists acquire 
wisdom from the biesystems of manifestation in nature that reveal the complete 
adaptation of every species of animal to its conditions of life. Each has been gifted 
with all the particular instruments needed for its conditions of life that form the 
biosystems. 

It is a challenge to achieve such a simple, spiritual and naturalist self-reliance 
in the modern world but the Bangladeshi environment offers a unique opportunity 
for following the gurus and educating the ones who want to live a meaningful and 
fulfilling life. 


Edt cation for Biosystems 


The education process, including those aimed at achieving sustainability, always 
requires good teachers and people who are keen to learn. 


Biosystems Mentors 


Within each religious tradition ın Bangladesh, there are biosystems mentors. They 
are generally termed ‘gurus’ — people with a wealth of knowledge, wisdom and 
ability to lead the others (Booth et al., 2004). The Bangladeshi culture is heavily 
influenced by the singing Bauls who come from both from Muslim and Hindu 
background. They are environmentalists by their belief and practice; their songs 
are truly soul stirring and take the listeners closest to nature, namely the divine 
(Marinova et al., 2008). The Bauls are simple, natural, unembellished, rooted in 
the soil (Hossain, 1995) and advocate for a non-violent and non-destructive use of 
technological deployment. 

Biosystems mentoring, among other things includes ongoing mentoring by 
gurus regarding the integration of biosystems and traditional (bio)technologies for 
resource management. The gurus also disseminate knowledge to-the rural folk 
about self-reliant sustainable development and instil values in the culture of people 
regarding sustainable use of bio-resources. 

For example, mentoring gurus oppose technologies that transform the gene(tics) 
of seeds to seedless crops. It is their understanding that if people eat seedless crops 
their physiological biosystems will lead to impotency. Such opposition to genetically 
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modified (GM) crops is a worldwide concern. According to Stackhouse and 
Browning (2000: 161), after the British consumers rejected American GM crops, 
the biotechnology companies realised that many people do not like that nature is 
altered or improved. In this case, it was not cost-benefit analysis or mere consumer 
fad that prompted the revolt against GM food. Religious or quasi-religious 
sensitiveness — deeply held values about nature and food, about living things and 
their relationships to each other (biosystems and ecology) — boiled to the surface. 
The power and importance of religious beliefs together with the role of gurus in 
Bangladesh should never be underestimated. 


Values Education 


Approaches to biosystems management in Bangladeshi traditions are renewed and 
reinforced through values education that teaches how to balance socio-economic 
and spiritual life. The practice of simplicity, naturalism, spirituality and visits to 
places of ecological and historical interest are forms of self-motivated values 
education for better understanding of biosystems management. Cawsey (2002), 
for example, advocates the importance of values education for changing attitudes 
towards consumption of the earth’s natural resources. Aspin (2002) also asserts 
that this type of education is necessary for citizens to understand the past with 
regards to finite renewable resources and to envision sustainable (common) futures 
for the coming generations. Values education can be the mechanism by which 
positive attitudes towards sustainable practices and lifestyles can be fostered. 
Perhaps this 1s why the importance of values education in general is increasingly 
emerging and being widely accepted (Staron, 2006). 

In the Muslim tradition of Bangladesh, values education is a lifelong pedagogy. 
Values education, in conformity with biosystems, emphasises that children are a 
natural part of married life and so should not be excluded by the couple. In this 
tradition, parents do not give up their position as role models but become encouragers 
and guides. Boys and girls are trained in modesty and self-control (Hewer, 2006: 
120). According to the Hindu tradition the cow is treated as a holy animal; as it 
provides milk to children it is seen as a being the second mother. Animals have as 
many rights as humans have. If people like to see themselves as superior, then with 
this comes as well a duty to protect anything under the food chain. Thus, Western 
animal-centred food production is a socio-economic injustice (Nesbitt, 2004: 30). 

All this values education in Bangladesh is informal and oral. It is however 
very effective and Jerdine (2004: 273) argues that in order to really recapture a 
sense of speech-based place, we will need to reorient ourselves away from our 
currently intensely visual orientation toward a more oral orientation that makes 
people to talk to each other. Education about biosystems based on the religious 
traditions of Bangladesh is a powerful tool towards achieving and maintaining a 
sustainable way of living. 
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Implications for Sustainability 


Traditional religio-spirituality oriented practices lay positive implications for 
sustainability in terms of individual, social, cultural, economic and environmental 
nurturing, where sustainability is a visible sign in nature that emerges as synergies 
between human activities, biosystems and ecosystems. Jardine (2004: 126-27) 
observes that two centuries ago, the economics of all the Western societies were 
primarily agricultural with biosystems-based traditional technologies and this was 
sustainable. The modern consumerism, which has amounted to an inferior in terms 
of happiness and human satisfaction way of life, is not sustainable. It really cannot 
continue for very long without becoming self-destructing. The most widely known 
version of its negative impact is ecological. Environmentalists ague that at the 
pace they are using up natural resources and polluting the earth and air, modern 
consumer societies would render the planet uninhabitable within a century 
(Worlwatch Institute, 2004). 

The consumerism culture is self-destructive in other ways too. Consumerism 
generates expressive individualism which destroys social bondage (Casey, 1995; 
Crocker and Linden, 1998). This situation is unsustainable and 1s likely to reach 
the stage where it cannot even produce what it consumes. An example is North 
America which increasingly relies on computer programming from India and 
migrant engineers from Asia (Jardine, 2004). 

Maintaining the precepts and practices of the Bangladeshi religious traditions 
can avoid the emphasis on consumerism and lead people towards transformation, 
(re)generation, restoration and conservation of the natural resource base in order 
to accomplish perfection and efficiency in their management of biosystems. 
Bangladesh has openings for achieving sustainability through a sustainable lifestyle, 
including appropriate consumption, sustainable technology and self-reliant living. 
The mode of development with such a lifestyle has been named eco-development 
as it cares for the ecological as well as the social wellbeing of people. According to 
Riddell (1981), eco-development is a tool for achieving sustainability where the 
concern is for biosystems oriented self-reliance. 

Village people of both Hindu and Muslim traditions aspire for sustainable 
progress (development) to match the needs of the time. They are inherently 
respectful of nature, caring and observant of biodiversity, and understanding of 
the sense in which some natural resources are renewable, and others, not. The 
culture of village Bangladesh is not consumerist: sufficient is enough for most 
villagers. They, therefore, adopt three approaches to productivity to care for 
nature better and sustain their family and social structure, namely: self-reliance, 
sustainable biosystems and biotechnology management, and appropriate 
consumption culture. Rural mentors believe that this model would work 
transcending the boundaries of the sub-continent and can bring wisdom to many 
other parts of the world. 
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Conclusion 


The emerging new leadership in the West is acknowledging the breath, depth 
and significance of the sustainability agenda largely triggered by the increased 
new scientific evidence about the destruction of the planet’s natural environment 
(e.g. IPCC, 2007). This is now acting as a wake-up call but the urgency of the 
problems requires consideration and re-conceptualisation of all cultural values 
and moral ethics within society, and particularly within the developing world. 
Religious traditions can play a powerful role for re-connecting with the deep 
spirituality which makes people care about the world and future generations. 
Awareness in terms of locally sustainable development should be included in 
the formal as well as the oral pedagogical curriculum provided by religious 
leaders. 

Religions, like ligaments, describe our ties to the members of our family, our 
community, the larger human community, the environment and the transcendent 
(Smith, 2005: 103). The Bangladeshi mentors from religious background who 
promote appropriate technologies can make a valuable contribution to the 
sustainable biosystems management of today and tomorrow. They suggest that 
socio-economic and environmental changes are natural and their sustainability 1s 
vested in the renewal processes. We do not necessarily argue that the Bangladeshi 
culture and religious traditions is a model for the West to follow; however ıt also 
appears that the adoption of western values in a country like Bangladesh can 
potentially cause further ecological and social misbalance for its people and 
environment as well as from a global perspective. 

The changing interpretations of religions in terms of their attitudes towards 
technological innovations and applications are at the heart of worldwide changes. 
Appropriately designed training and educational programs for sustainable 
biosystems management could help initiate rural development for self-reliance. 
The on-going training and educational programs for rural human resource 
development which are currently being conducted extensively both by the 
Government of Bangladesh and international donor agencies and development 
Stakeholders throughout Bangladesh drastically lack the prime objective of 
sustainable development: sustainable lifestyle, self-reliant sustainability, sustainable 
biosystems and technology management, and appropriate consumption culture. 
Building on the strong religious traditions in Bangladesh can be a good avenue for 
informing the changes happening within society while maintaining a value system 
that supports sustainability. 


Note 


1. The stages for women are defined in relation to men. It is however important to also 
understand that men cannot complete their stages (in particular, stage two) and obligations 
without women. ' 
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HUMANIZING THE EARTH: 
REVERSING THE ‘REVERENCE TO RESOURCE?’ 
IN THE INDIAN CONTEXT 


Meera Baindur 


In Indian thought, the earth has been accorded a divine status and ts revered as a goddess. Given 
the reverence shown to earth in Indian culture, the unsustainable extraction of resources from the 
land ıs a contradiction. A discourse about the’earth as a goddess who is divine and therefore 
indestructible often masks exploitation and neglect towards the corporeal earth. Along with this, 
forms of extracting resources from the earth are justified by narratives that can be traced to the 
historical conceptualization of the earth and woman ın Vedic and Purāpic thought. An earth- 
centered ethics that can be conceptually derived from an 1dea of reverence needs to exclude this 
subtle imbalance by distinguishing between inauthentic reverence to a mother goddess and authentic 
care towards the earth as an aging mother ın her corporeal form. 


Keywords: Earth as woman, mother and a goddess, Vedic and Purdjc thought, Ethics 


Introduction 


Perhaps one of the greatest ongoing challenges for humanity is not the ecological 
crisis, but the concern about the human response to the crisis itself. In the midst of 
the search for progress and development, how does one turn the human attention 
towards the moral consideration of the environment with a view to encourage 
sustainable practices? The question is not about finding out what value the 
environment has for us but how do we even value nature? The value of earth as a 
source for all our natural resources is never the actual problem we have to deal 
with in the current scene of ecological crisis but it is the very perception of nature 
as merely resource that prevents us from bringing any ethical stance towards it. 
Recent writing in the area of Environmental philosophy thus seeks to find alternate 
paradigms to reinvent the discourse of nature to transform our moral standing 
towards the non-human world. The idea of nature can be conceptualized differently 
and so religious and cultural world views have often shaped our relationship and 
our conduct towards our environment. Gottileb (2004) writes of the influence of 
religious traditions on the human attitude to nature, 


“Tn short religions have been neither simple agents of environmental domination nor unmixed 
repositories of ecological wisdom. In complex and variable ways, they have been both.” 


(p. 9). 
In the Indian context the influence of traditions and textual narratives associated 


with religious practices and rituals in our attitude to nature cannot be ignored. 
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Singh (2005), writing about Vedas in particular claims that, “Ancient Indian texts 
are a rich source of information and insight on the historical roots of Indian 
environmentalism.” Others such as Narayanan (2001) have also emphasized the 
importance of textual and other resources for environmental ethics from Hindu 
thought: 


“The resources from which the Hindu traditions can draw in approaching environmental 
problems are several and diverse. there are texts, of course, but also temples and teachers ” 


Within this kind of Vedic world view, the cosmos consists of many worlds called 
Lokas (which are sometimes mythical and not on the earth) and also beings (bhittas) 
that inhabit such worlds. Kinsley, (1995, p. 55) elaborates on this perception: “In 
many Hindu scriptures, it is clear that the world is perceived as being alive with 
forces, powers, spirits, and deities that express themselves through what we call 
natural phenomena.” All elements of a cosmos find a place in a complex hierarchical 
humanized cosmic order in Indian thought. Human beings occupy a place in the 
web of creation and are not separate from it. The interest ın classic texts such as 
the Vedas and Puranas is important in the search for conceptual resources that 
may provide answers to issues in environmental ethics. (See Callicot and Ames 
1989, pp. 11-12) Writers ın this field have used words such as ‘Dharmic ecology’ 
(see Dwivedi 2000, pp. 3-22) to point to the relevance of sacred texts in raising 
ecological consciousness. Certainly the texts are more descriptive and narrative 
and may only provide normative or descriptive ethics. Merchant (1980) however 
argues for the normative import of the descriptive statements of nature and claims 
that they are important. She argues that understanding changes in the description 
of nature could lead us to understand certain ways in which cultural values have 
changed. To look at the way the earth 1s described ın the Vedas could indicate how 
the cultural value of the earth has changed over time. 

The Hindu goddesses according to Kinsley (1987, p. 3) are often identified 
with prakyti, often symbolic of nature. Of all of them, the earth as a mother goddess, 
(Kinsley 1995, p. 58) has been singled out in environmental philosophy wrting to 
highlight the reciprocity of care and reverence for the sacred ‘goddess earth’ by 
the human beings. It is not wrong to claim that the idea of the earth as the mother 
goddess demonstrates a way to develop deeper than usual connection with the 
earth. The mother is often revered as a manifestation of divine, particularly the 
human mother. “Matru devo Bhava” — “the mother is God” — ıs an oft repeated 
line from the Upanishad that places mother ahead of the other elders in the 
community, even before the father and the teacher (guru). In India where the concept 
of a ‘mother’ evokes divine reverence, the idea of the mother goddess earth seems 
attractive enough to use as a metaphor to encourage pro-environmental behavior. 
One of the ways we value something is through our relationship to it. If we can 
find such a way of relating to the earth through references ın the Vedas and the 
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Puranas serve to somewhat justify the view that conceptual resources from Hindu 
thought can be used to raise ecological consciousness in the current scenario, and 
also yield alternate frame works of values and ethics. 

In its most popular sense, the earth is the home-place of human beings, a 
place-world where humans belong, and can be considered the nearest in meaning 
to the concept of nature. In the context of the earth, three marratives assume 
importance. Firstly, the idea of the earth as having a female body springs from a 
tradition that views nature as mainly feminine. Secondly, following this perception 
of the earth as a woman is the notion of the earth as a mother of all beings. The 
‘mother’, because of the noble values she has, is divine. This has implications for 
a powerful presupposition, which forms the basis for the third kind of discourse, a 
deification process of the mother earth into a Bhūdevi or goddess of earth. This 
essay explores these three nuances of the concept of the earth and then seeks to 
articulate an earth-centered ethic that would foreground a relationship that would 
morally promote sustainable care for the planet we live on. Gottileb (2004) 
emphasizes the significance of texts that teach systems of beliefs and create identities 
for the human being that seem to go beyond merely social or physical identities. 
Though most of these narratives seem to be about other worldly concerns, they 
play a very crucial role in people’s orientation to therr everyday world especially 
in the form of familiar habits and rituals: 

“At the same time religions provide norms for the conduct for the familiar mterpersonal 

settings of family, community and world. Religious meral teachings presuppose a spiritual 

foundation and are meant to root our everyday behavior in a spiritual truth about who we 

really are.” (p. 8) 

The reverence accorded to natural objects or landscapes in the Indian traditions is 
often cited as a possible virtue we could relearn from our pre-modern past. 
Moreover, it is clear that attribution of value and sacredness to these objects is 
dependent on many factors including folk narratives. Nagarajan, (2000 p. 281) 
explains how this arrangement of the cosmos occurs: “Depending on caste, class, 
religion, community and bioregions, different people arrange natural substances 
according to a diverse range of values.” Similarly, it 1s important to note here that 
there 1s a historical context to the idea and the value of the earth as ‘woman’. On 
one hand there is the notion of the material earth itself, consisting of the land that 
supports the beings on ıt that is imagined as the body of a woman. From relevant 
Vedic and Purdnic literature, it can be seen that the concept of the earth has been 
associated closely with nature or to speak of it more loosely, the natural world we 
inhabit. Nature 1s environment - our habitat that surrounds us in some way given 
or sometimes regarded as a gift. Vedic thought regards the creation of Bhiimandala 
or the earth as the provision of a dwelling place for humans. The primordial 
motherhood of the earth in the Vedas is the prototype of the female, a reproductive 
being represented as the mother of all beings and as one who nounshes and sustains 
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them. This picture of ‘terra-mater’ is very apparent as we trace the development of 
the concept of the earth in the Vedas. The concept of an earth goddess is not just 
confined to India. Many civilizations too represent the earth as a female goddess 
and sustaining mother.! 

In this essay, however my concern is with the Indian tradition, especially a 
particular stream of thought as represented in the Vedas and Puranas. A detailed 
discussion on the vast scholarly literature in the Vedas would be impossible. So I 

confine my discussion to those verses and myths where the goddess earth has been 
- specifically addressed. In the Vedas, there are two clear forms of reference to the 
earth. One reference is to the earthly plane, the metaphysical realm of Bhuloka 
which is a part of either a seven world system, (saptaloka’), or sometimes a three 
world system consisting of Bha (earthly plane) Bhuvah (intermediate plane) and 
Suvah (heavenly plane): 


Verily, with ‘Bhūh (earth)!’ Prajapati generated this (earth); with ‘Bhiivah (ether)!’ the 
ether; with ‘svah (heaven)!’ the sky. As far as these (three) worlds extend, so far extends 
this universe with the universe it (the fire) 1s accordingly established. (Shatapatha Brahmana, 
Yayur Veda 6.1.1.9-10 quoted in Bhattacharya , 1970). 


Dasgupta (1922, p. 23) classifies the Vedic deities based on the realms they occupy 
- as terrestrial, atmospheric and celestial. These deities according to Flood (1996, 
p. 36) inhabited these realms as their habitats. The heavenly realm for example, 
had Varuna - who was a maintainer of natural law (Rta) and Mitra - the lord of 
night, while the atmospheric gods who lived in the intermediate worlds were Indra, 
Vayu and Maruts, the storm gods. The earthly plane or terrestrial plane had Soma 
(the plant God), Agni (fire) and Brihaspati (the priestly god of creative power). So 
as the realm called Bhuloka, the earth had no sacred personification. It was for all 
purposes a meta-physical territory. 

The feminine form of the earth that is closer to our idea of nature as a goddess 
and mother is addressed variously in the Vedic verses as Bhiimi or Pythvi.? The 
hymns to the gods and goddesses in Vedas cannot be studied as mere eulogies. 
What we can know of the belief system of the Vedic period and society comes 
from a broader reading of the hymns and verses of Veda and Purana. It ıs here 
important to understand the Vedic relationship with the Gods and the purpose of 
such eulogies. 

What were the essential characteristics of religious and philosophical constructs 
of the period, the contextual beliefs that led the creators of these hymns to worship 
natural and abstract gods? Witzel (2003) clarifies these distinctions between the 
natural and other types of divinities: 

“Many of the deities aretransparently “natural” though they have acquired a certain amount 

of “personality,” while others, developed during the Indo Iranian period, are defied 


abstractions that belong to the ethical (Varuna Mitra, Aryaman, Bhaga, etc.) and conceptual 
sphere (yta) as well as to rual practice (Soma) ” (pp 71-72) 
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The Vedic people subscribed to a cosmogony that went beyond just the environment 
that they lived in. The seers often represent the cosmic man as Vaisvanara or 
Hiranpyagarbha. The various components of this universal man are the waters, 
sun, moon and the earth. Like the limbs of the body, the various components of the 
whole make up this cosmic realm. 

The world, for the singers of the Vedas, was a larger-than-earth place. 
Literature related to philosophical and religious studies of this period clarifies that‘ 
Vedic people worshipped parts of nature as cosmological entities and not as an 
earth-bound nature. Many Vedic hymns are songs, which identify man as part of 
his environment which is essentially the cosmic creation, Vishwa. Each of these 
components or cosmic parts was sacralised during various periods of history. There 
is no documentation as to why some deities were abstract, some were very physical 
or some had multiple names and personalities. Dasgupta (1922) is of the opinion 
that Vedic gods are powers of nature and very impersonal. In some cases the gods 
are no longer divine but take on the actual character of the natural event they are 
representing such as the Vedic offering. The rain god, Parjanya, for instance 
represented the actual rain and the rain bearing clouds. Examining the Rog Vedic 
literature indicates that the eulogies were not limited to the earth alone. Sun, the 
waters and Indra were praised by turn and asked to protect mankind and issue 

„favors to the worshippers. According to Bhattacharya (1970), in Vedic literature, 
fewer hymns praising the Earth than those for Indra are found. 

As we follow the narratives about the earth in the Vedic verses, there we can 
trace the changes in the qualities attributed to the earth. These changes seem to 
have occurred due to the transformation of a ‘pastoral to an agrarian society in 
India and the rise of a patriarchal society. Sherma (2000, p. 96) has clearly indicated 
the intimate relationship between woman and nature, and remarks that nature is 
mostly perceived as feminine. It is commonly known that the woman - nature 
connection is not limited to the Indian tradition. Among the important natural 
features that are identified as ‘nature’ in Indian thought are rivers and the earth. 
This notion of feminine is portrayed as per the qualities of womanhood idealized 
in a patriarchal society. The earth and the rivers are gendered as feminine in 
mythology and are often addressed with feminine names in the Hindu tradition. 

The earliest hymns of the Vedas contained in the Rg Veda have verses 
addressing the earth combined with the sky as a mystical deity, called Dyava- 
Prthvī, a combined parental deity who has been addressed in six or seven hymns. 
According to Murthy,-(1997) heaven and earth are the most frequently named 
deities in the Rg Veda. In some places the sky and the earth are referred to as the 
two great mothers. They are more often addressed as father and mother. The ‘Mother 
Earth’ coupled with ‘Father Sky’ is described as separated by Varuga (the god of 
waters) or Parjamya, the rain clouds. These two, the Heaven and the Earth are said 
to bestow prosperity on all and sustain the region: “On us with loving-kindness 
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Heaven and Earth bestow riches and various wealth and treasure hundredfold!” 
(RV 1.149, trans. Griffiths 1973) These universal parents were the earliest among 
instances of consort pairing in Vedas. According to Keith, the prevailing conception 
of sky-the-father and earth-the -mother had its impact on the conceptualization of 
other Vedic deities. Some natural gods had to be assigned wives — who otherwise 
had no natural myth to explain their function. Keith (1925) gives the example of 
Indrani, the wife of Indra who is just simply the wife of Indra without any other 
function, even her name being derived from that of her husband. 

The procreation of all life on earth was by an equal pairing of both the earth 
and sky, who produce life in the world. The sky fertilizes the earth with rain and 
the earth sustains all by producing food. (See RV I.149, trans. Griffiths 1973) The 
earth’s role is connected more to the function of nourishment than procreation or 
birthing of beings. The first representation that is indicative of the earth as an 
embodied woman is seen in verses that refer to motherhood in terms of a womb. 
The earth in its corporeal form is regarded as the primordial womb, a powerful 
maternal force, the mother of all mankind. Rather than a narrative of sustenance of 
all beings from a cosmic pairing of the earth and the overarching sky, the corporeal 
form of the earth itself gives rise to the beings on it all made of earth. The role of 
the earth is also represented as reproductive. The value of the earth as both the 
creator and the receiver of the material body is often praised. A verse in the Rg 
Veda X, 18, 10-13 (trans. Griffiths 1973) for instance says that the earth receives 
the dead son into her bosom, protecting him from annihilation. Humans and beings 
spring from the earth and when dead, they are laid to rest in her lap. 

Pythvi, the earth continues to be addressed as ‘mother’ in many verses as a 
separate deity. She is the universal mother and sustains and nourishes all living 
beings. The other parent Dyus, the sky, is rarely mentioned as her consort ın some 
of the later verses. For example, in the verses of the Rg Veda, the earth as a goddess 
separate from heaven is invoked as “the mighty earth who bears mountains and 
strongly holds forests.” She is the mistress of the clouds, not Indra or Varuna who 
are usually imagined as the controllers of rain in later verses: 


“O far flung Earth, the bright one. Like a neighing steed you drive abroad your storm 
clouds... when rains and lightning issue from your clouds.” 
(Prthvi- Mahini, RV V.84, trans. Panikkar 1977, p 122) 


We find that the representation of some gods transformed from an actual plant to 
an abstract deity, for example, such as Soma, the plant god. On the other hand, the 
earlier representation of earth as a part of the dual deity Dyava-P;thvi seems to 
have crystallized from an abstract magical form into a more physically represented 
embodied ‘woman’ during the same period. It is clear from the various creation 
myths that the earth is manifestation of the material of creation with properties 
such as broadness and bearing mountains. At the same time, she also has non- 
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material divine properties such as effulgence and power as an independent deity. 
The material earth is embodied as woman with biological attributes, specially having 
a womb and bearing children. On the other hand, due to her strength and power to 
hold mountains, the earth also begins to achieve an exalted status as a deity. 

The order of these transformations may evoke questions as to the exact 
chronological order of these hymns that refer to these changes. A deep analysis of 
the order of the hymns that belong to the earlier Rg Veda or later Yajur Veda or as 
occurring in later periods of the Veda Samhitas or Puranas, is not however, needed 
at this point, as these have already been chronologically arranged by historians.* 

Chakravarti (1993, pp. 581-582) is of the opinion that the severe form of woman 
subjugation in India occurred “through the instrument of religious traditions which 
have shaped social practices.” The connection between earth and women has to be 
seen in the larger social context of the Vedic literature and its origins. Given her 
opinion (p. 581) that the Vedic literature represents a belief system held by the 
upper castes mostly, idea of the motherhood can be seen to be linked to the idea of 
producing “pure caste” progeny. Chakravarti also (p. 582) claims that the control 
of sexuality of women of the upper castes was institutionalized within brahmanical 
patriarchy by codes and rules. She quotes Yalman’s study, “... a fundamental 
principle of Hindu social organization is to a closed structure to preserve land, 
women and the ritual quality within it.” In the context of the development of 
agriculture and private land holdings, the idea of legitimate motherhood and the 
notion of a single partner were established as foundations for partrilineal succession 
(p. 583) she argues. As women were subordinated and ‘managed’, the earth, 
embodied as a woman was also assigned a legitimate partner. We can actually see 
the rise of a powerful ‘consort’ for the powerful yet womanly earth. This consort 
must be capable of controlling her. The early indications of this are seen in the 
metaphorical representation of the earth as the female counterpart of Indra. Firstly, 
the idea of the dual parentage has disappeared with Indra taking over the 
responsibility of rain production and Dyus, the father sky, is no longer popularly 
invoked with her. The earth is seeded by Indra; she is a yoni, a womb that is a 
receptacle for the rain. 

“Also this cleansing earth ... 

Has chosen for her mate Indra, not Vrtra!” (Bhūmi Sukta, Verse, 123 trans. Panikkar 1977) 
The narrative that a woman is the seed bearer for progeny is made relevant to the 
earth and the subtle divestment of powers of the older deity Dya@va-Pythvi takes 
place. From some of the later hymns of the Vedas, the transformation of the powerful 
mother figure into a docile woman subordinate to her husband can be inferred. 

The almost unperceived separation of the embodied woman-earth that yields 
food and the wife-earth who is a consort to the mighty Indra is clear when the 
woman-earth is described as a created being rather than an early goddess who was 
self-created at the cosmic level. The earth in some verses is described as something 
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that was created from some primordial waters by the effort of a creator, such as 
Prajapati. The myth of this creation in Taitarīya samhita illustrates the point and 
also gives the etymology for the various names of the earth. The name Pythivi in 
the Taitarīya samhita and the Taitariya Brahamana ıs derived from the root ‘Prath’ 
which means ‘to spread’ and the word Bhūmi from the root Bhū, which means 
‘foundation:’ 


The maker of the world sought her with oblations when she was shrouded ın the depth of 
the ocean. (Bhiimi Sikta, verse 60, trans. Panikkar 1977) 


He desired, ‘May I generate, this (earth) from these waters!” He compressed it and threw it 
into the water. 


- This whole (earth) dissolved itself all over the water: all this (universe) appeared as 
one form only, namely, water. 


... Wom out with toil and austerity, he created clay, mud, saline soil and sand, gravel 
(pebble), rock, ore, gold, plants and trees: therewith he clothed this earth. 


This (earth), then, was created as (consisting of) these same nine creations. (Yajur 
Veda, V 6:1:1:14). 


... ‘This (earth) has indeed become (bhū) a foundation!’ (he thought): hence it became 
the earth (bhfimi). He spread it out (prath), and it became the broad one (or earth, 
Pythivi). And she (the earth), thinking herself quite perfect, sang; ... (Yajur Veda 
6:1:1:15). (Trans. Eggeling, Julius 1885) 


Thus we find that in later verses the idea of Indra as the consort of the earth is 
replaced by the idea of Prajapati, the progenitor or creator as the jather of the 
earth. The actual material creation is supplanted by more abstract concepts of 
creation in the Puranas. The earth in its corporeal form is called the mother for all 
creatures, she who nourishes, or as she who bears/ Supports children who have 
been created from a source just like her. 

With further development of the agrarian communities, the corporeal earth 
becomes dharani, land, a resource that can be used to produce crops. Dharam 
means one who bears or carries. Since the land surface carries the beings, it 
represents the earth. The popular Hindi word for the earth ‘dharti’ is derived from 
this word. The transformation of the earth into the field for agriculture is associated 
with the rise of the worship of goddess Sité. Before this name was popularized in 
the Ramayana as Rama’s wife, she is portrayed as the goddess of the plough, 
furrow or cultivated land. ‘Sita’ refers to the lines made by the plough on the earth 
that are to be sown with seeds. Sit, the female protagonist of the Valmiki Ramayana 
in fact wa$ named after the furrow goddess because she was discovered in the field 
by Janaka, the king of Mithila, her foster father. As noticed through some verses, 
the ‘terra-mater’ becomes ‘terra’ the land with the portrayal of this particular goddess 
in this way. The idea that Sita may have been a separate agricultural goddess, not 
in any way connected to the earth is clearly negated by this verse in a Puranic text: 
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Sita to those who hold the plough, 
And the Earth to all living beings. 
(Harivamsa (2.3.14) quoted in Kinsley 1998, p.66) 


There can be another argument that being a woman and producing children is not 
in any way devaluing a woman’s role. The problem does not arise due to the 
perception of a woman as procreator but as someone who is a subordinate in the 
act of procreation. The womb of the earth that bears all beings is still a womb but 
not the womb of a mother or source but that of a wife or a womb to be impregnated. 
Seeding replaces birthing as an act of procreation. The father’s seed in all its 
greatness and potency is capable of being born without the aid of a woman. The 
agency of the earth also becomes subordinate in this discourse. In alternate 
procreation narratives such as in the Purannas for example we find that even leaf 
cups, rivers or fishes can bear the seed of a human father and birth mighty sons.’ A 
fertile and receptive yoni (a womb) is only the supportive cause for beings not 
primary: “The male seed contains all the individuating characteristics and the thus 
bequeaths identity; the female field is the nurturing ground, providing succor.” 
(Sherma 2000) This has an impact on the idea of “bearing” children versus 
producing them. The inseminating qualities of the rain or the plough and the seeding 
of the land assume both ritual and physical significance in the Indian tradition. 

The idea of the woman being a womb, a fertile ground that only nourishes the 
child is also clearly indicated in verses in some of the later Upanishads. It is only a 
fertile ground that can bear the seed on land, so too it is only the fertile woman 
who can bear children. The embodiment of the earth as woman is linked with the 
ideas of fertility and barrenness, both of which are qualities of the earth and a 
married woman. The earth is now cultivable, but 4s seen as a land surface fit for 
agriculture. The earth, as wife of the plough is not even directly addressed in the 
praise of the plough verse‘, as an extract of this famous hymn KSetrapati which is 
an address to the lord of the field indicates: 

“We, through the Master of the Field, even as through a friend, obtain What nourisheth our 

cattle and horses. In such may he be good to us. As the cow yieldeth milk, pour for us 

freely, Lord of the Field, the wave that beareth sweetness, Distilling nectar, well-purified 

like ghee, and let the Lords of holy Law be gracious.” 

(Rig Veda LVIL Ksetrapati, trans. Panickker 1977) 


Powerful narratives are required to justify the extraction of resources from the 
earth that is embodied. As a mother, the earth nourishes and feeds all beings out of 
a supposedly natural quality of being a mother. However the idea of having to 
plough, seed and harvest the crop needs further justification. One such narrative 
that is popularly recounted for us in the Mahabharata is about the disobedient 
earth goddess. The original ‘Pythivi’ is here described as the daughter of King 
Prtha. 
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According to this myth, the King Vena who unjustly ruled the earth was 
destroyed by the sages. King Prtha was created by the sages from the body of the 
wicked King Vena. King Prtha, in contrast to Vena, was a virwous and much 
loved king. The people complained to him that during the short interval between 
Vena’s death and King Prtha taking over, the goddess earth had withdrawn all her 
vegetation into herself and people were suffering for want of food crops. P[{tha 
who was angered by this behavior of the earth went after her to punish her. The 
goddess took the form of a cow and ran to all the worlds (lokās) but found no place 
to hide. The goddess was forced to surrender to King Pytha and the threat of his 
powerful bow and sharp arrows. The goddess argued against her destruction as 
people couldn’t live without the earth. The king replied that he would sustain all 
people by his yogic power. Finally subdued, the earth goddess agreed to give back 
all the vegetation in the form of milk, on the condition that the king would find her 
a suitable calf, through the aid of which she could be milked for food. Prtha the 
King made Swayambhii manu into a calf and milked the plants from the earth. He 
also arranged all the scattered mountains in one place and created flat lands for 
agriculture. It is claimed by the story that it was only since the time of Prtha that 
agriculture, cow-protection and trade came into being. Since then the earth was 
called Pythivi, daughter of Pytha, claims the myth. (Mani 1989) The story of Prtha 
(x2) and his daughter, the earth, cannot be exactly dated but it is however clear 
that this story shows the transition of the earth from all powerful mother we find in 
the verses of the Rg Veda into a rather stubborn woman in this myth.’ Also in the 
same story, power and protection as virtues are vested in man, giving him credit 
for subduing the earth. 

We have seen how the idea of cultivated land begins with the advent of 
agriculture symbolized by the plough. The relationship to the terrestrial earth from 
here onwards is matter of choice for the human beings. The earth, now the field for 
sowing, becomes the woman embodied. The idea of a successful woman’s essential 
duty or Strdharma is to birth sons. The idea of this essential nature of a woman 
needs a little more clarification here. The term ‘Str? meaning one who can bear 
children — woman or female — (used also as an adjective) is not restricted to a set of 
psychological attitudes but being feminine (being stri) is deeply connected with 
biological, ritual and cultural practices that are referred to as Stri-dharma. These 
essential attributes of a woman, and therefore of the earth, is deeply linked to the 
act of procreation. For the woman her menstruation — as an indication of her fertility 
— becomes her Dharma, her innate duty or role. Many contemporary rituals 
associated with fertility of the land and menstruation of the earth itself is still 
celebrated as folk festivals in various parts of rural India.® 

Further, as pointed out earlier, the connection between the women and the 
earth as embodied fertile ‘bearers of children’ is reinforced by attributing common 
qualities to both women and earth such as fertility, forbearance, silence, patience, 
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motherhood and sacrifice. Indradeva (1966, p. 164) writes about the woman — 
nature connections in Indian thought: “The earth gives birth to various vegetation 
(sic). The value of the earth depends upon its fertility. Similarly the worth of a 
woman lies in her ability to become the mother of sons.” The metaphor of the field 
and the seed is used to justify the control over a woman’s body and the body of the 
earth, both associated with complex ideas of fertility, barrenness, control and the 
need to have a seed giver or a protector. 

The legend of King Prtha also points to another presupposition that the earth 
requires a king to awaken the fertility and bring out the abundance. The relationship 
between the ‘ideal’ king who can milk the earth and the earth who will only yield 
to the right king is thus established. The ritual of the first ploughing of the land by 
a king is a common account in many Puranas and is equated to the act of 
insemination of the earth with the seed. Before articulating an ethical framework, 
we have to recognize and critique the dehumanizing process of both the earth and 
woman within a traditional patriarchy. Both the woman and the earth are valued 
not in themselves but their value is given by value of their contributions. As long 
as we are dealing with the value of something we have only one way to value it, 
measure it within quantitative or utilitarian paradigms. These measurements of 
value do not always lead to an ethical stance. The woman, once married, becomes 
a means for progeny. The value of a woman therefore is measured by either her 
capacity to bear children or her capacity for caring selflessly. The evaluation of a 
woman is given by her fitness to bear children, measured by the offspring 
she bears; accordingly, a male child naturally increases her value. We evaluate 
the earth as a resource and calculate how much can we extract from it for our 
needs. 

The role of narratives in establishing the rightness of these customs both for 
women and the earth cannot be underestimated. Told with a view to firmly justify 
practices, social orders and customs, these narratives in the Puranas are not mere 
myths or legends. For example, the multiple lordships over the land is explained 
by proposing that it is a punishment for the errant earth.’ According to the 
Ramayana, Bhiimi was cursed by the Goddess Parvati that she, the earth would 
never bear children of her own, assume many forms and be the wife of many. Thus 
the earth is wedded to many kings and each is her lord. (Mani, 1989A) Kings are 
known by the titles such as Bhupan, Mahipati etc all of which refer to the “husband 
or lord of the earth.” Paradoxically, calling kings the “husband of the earth” may 
seem to prioritize the earth. It can be read as “earth’s lord” but the titles such as 
bhiipati etc are more indicative of relations of power and control than indicative 
cases of privileging the earth. The reading is more likely ‘lord of the earth.’ The 
more powerful a woman is, the more powerful is the husband is who possesses 
her. Just like any woman, the earth too needs protection. (An older narrative heard 
in oral renditions of the Ramayana is that the earth, trees and women have been 
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given to bear Indra’s sin of killing a Brahmin. The impurity of the earth and the 
women is a result of that sin). 

As the corporeal earth was divested of all her powers, the part of the earth that 
was divine and sacrificing was deified. The stories in the Puranas which are dated 
later than the Vedic hymns portray the earth, Bhūmi, as a divine goddess Bhildevi, 
one of the wives of lord Visnu. She, as the daughter of Brahma is wedded to 
Narayana. This divine goddess is the goddess of the earth. The earth is said to be 
made of mud and the Bhidevi is its goddess. (Mani 1989B) The abstraction of the 
sacred deity from her corporeal form disembodies the earth. In this imaging of the 
earth, we see how the benevolent goddess of the earth or Bhit devi is a divine 
goddess wedded to Lord Vitinu and who even lives in the heavens, or in Visnu 
loka unconnected from her body-self the earth. This creates a total separation from 
her corporeal self, Bhimi, the land surface creating a goddess “in absentia”. She is 
also given an anthropomorphic form and her counterpart Sri-Devi is the goddess 
of wealth. It seems that while kings protect their territory, representing the 
earth Bhūmi, the earth as a goddess, Bhûdevi is cared for by Lord Visnu (King of 
Kings). 

This Bhitdevi of the Puranas is not as popular as her counterpart goddess 
Lakshmi and is often portrayed as a suppliant goddess. Some Puranas have the 
goddess earth interceding on behalf of the human beings to request that some God 
descend on earth to destroy wicked doers or those who are tormenting her children. 
These narratives about the earth that were articulated in the Vedas and Purfinoas 
still influence the idea of earth ın people’s minds today. 

Yet again, we still find a strange phenomenon where the corporeal form of the 
earth still bears some of those immutable qualities despite being temporally existent. 
The earth’s immortality even as land is taken for granted while the temporal 
exhaustion of the earth’s vigor in sustaining us is ignored. Land is never addressed 
as a thing, an object. It is always a woman, a mother-being. In this fuzzy unclear 
vision of the earth, the aging of the form of the earth is not even considered, so the 
earth as a divinity loses her temporality and vulnerability of being embodied. No 
foot fall can hurt the earth in its current representation as a goddess-land. On the 
other hand, the earth is defied into a goddess and a self effacing mother, divested 
of her corporeal nature. In the context of the deification of the earth as Bhadevi 
We can infer two shifts in attitude. The reverence value is accorded to the goddess 
while the earth itself is materially valued for resources. The goddess inside the 
temple, represented as an idol is revered, feared and appeased. The earth as land, is 
controlled, fought over and inherited. If this separation was complete, there would 
be no way to actually turn the land into a goddess again. 

Any metaphor that would form a foundation for a sustainable ethics in the 
current scenario would have to be sensitive to all the three ideas of the earth, that 
of a woman, of a mother goddess, and the corporeal land and soil. The earliest 
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hymns not only venerate the earth as mother but attribute human qualities to the 
earth who is also embodied in the land and soil. The imagery can function as a 
norm for our attitude to the earth. The idea of the earth as a woman is prevalent 
even today where there is a respect for the land itself as the earth. We can look to 
the idea of the corporeal earth being our mother, just like our human mother. The 
rites connected with agricultural practices mentioned earlier, embody the earth in 
her corporeal form and make the earth vulnerable to our use of her resources. This 
embodied earth is treated as a (human) woman would be, with fragility. Extending 
the idea of a woman to a human mother, one can see that as adults and grown up 
children our care for a mother would not only encompass reverence but actual 
service. Serving the mother seems to be a powerful narrative even in stories such 
as the Mahabharata. The attitude to the mother is of extreme reverence, in 
recognition of her sacrifice and her earlier gift of care. It is possible to perhaps 
acknowledge that the culture of pre-modern India to revere the corporeal earth as 
a mother of human beings can become relevant here and cause a transformation in 
our relationship to the earth. We value the earth as we would value a human 
relationship, a relationship to our mother. But then the second problem in this 
imaging of the earth is the concept of motherhood itself which requires some 
discussion here. 

A mother or in this case, the earth, is expected to cater to her children’s needs 
at her own cost. She is revered and worshipped for this very quality. By connecting 
the reverence value and her divinity to the ‘exploitable’ quality of a mother, an 
ethical paradox is created which allows for worship and legitimate neglect and 
irresponsibility at the same time. A mother who feeds her children and starves or 
gives up her wishes for her children is valued as more motherly. The issue in an 
earth-centered environmental ethics based on the worship of goddess earth is thus 
about the reverence to the immutable mother and about how this metaphor actually 
allows people in modern India to explain away their responsibility to the 
environment. It often happens that the polluting and ecologically harmful human 
actions become insignificant in ou to the vastness and the generosity of a 
divine mother. 

When I complained once about the waste water being let into the Ganga, a 
prominent Sadhu, the head of a big ashram on its banks justified it with the divine 
mother discourse. He said, “A mother never minds if the children make her dirty, 
the earth, Ganga and the cow are universal mothers that feed us and take care of us 
though we are not born in their wombs. Moreover the river is divine, a goddess. 
How can she be polluted?” Popularly, the Earth’s capacity to forgiveness is used 
in a metaphor — “Kshmaya dhariti’ which means : “in forgiveness like the earth. 
“This incident only illustrates that whether it is desirable or not, traditional 
worldviews about women and nature continue to influence attitudes towards the 
environment. 
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It can also be argued also that the actual practice of reverence to one’s human 
mother may not lead to care for the earth as a mother. In a deep analysis of the 
‘Mother Nature’ metaphor, Roach (1996) problematizes the idea of the metaphor 
used in a poster to encourage environment friendly behavior. 


“Instead of leading us to greater environmental soundness, the strategy of picturing the 
Earth as our mother could have the opposite effect. Mother in patriarchal culture is she who 
provides all our sustenance and who makes disappear all of our waste products, she who 
satisfies all of our wants and needs endlessly and without any cost to us. Mother 1s she who 
loves is and will take care of us no matter what.” (Gray quoted ın Roach, p. 55). 


The role of the mother thus is valued as self-effacing as she bears children and 
nourishes them, asking no favors in return. In fact since the suggestion itself in the 
narrative is the voice of Prthivi, the earth goddess, her benevolence is presupposed. 
Therefore ‘taking’ resources by human beings is constructed as ‘giving’ resources 
by the earth. The cow that actually nurses human beings with its milk is considered 
the greatest of the mothers. The act of milking by its very instrumentality represents 
this exploitation. We must be clear that there is no yielding milk — there is only 
taking/ squeezing/ obtaining milk. A calf is used to induce the cow to produce 
milk which the humans use. The denial of the agency of the human being lets off 
the human beings from being accountable for what they do to the earth. Speaking 
in detail about this conception of the maternal nature, Sherma (2000) is of the 
Opinion that the potential for the sacredness of natural places including the earth 
and rivers is not fulfilled: 


“Though Motherhood is highly honored in Hindu kinship systems, it seems this honor is 
based on her self-negation, the ability to endure privations for the family, the willingness to 
give sustenance, no matter what the sacrifice, with no thought of her own needs. ... whether 
it is Bhūmi devi or a BhdratmAta or a sacred grove, the expectation is that the sacred site 
will bless, nurture, purify or perform any other supportive material act without any 
requirement for sustenance in return.” (p. 97) 


When there is no reciprocal care towards a mother, the relationship can be perceived 
as an exploitative one. As the child has only consumed care from the mother, and 
ignores her when she needs support, in this relationship, the mother is a resource. 
We have seen earlier how the earth, has been perceived over time as a resource 
even in the traditional textual and mythological narratives. The prevalent view 
today seems to be to treat the earth as a ball of mud (mrtpinda) in more ways than 
just cultural. The mechanistic and inert view of nature influenced by modernity 
reinforces the idea that the earth is a mere resource. I had a conversation with an 
eminent scientist about dwindling resources on earth. In a very Prtha-like way he 
told me,” if we run out of resources on earth we will settle down on another planet.” 
Replace ‘yogic power’ with ‘technology’ and you have a modern narrative of the 
earth. Can we then as Roach (1996) argues do away with the ‘mother earth’ metaphor 
all together? 
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It is my belief that the deeply embedded culture of viewing the earth as a 
mother cannot be transformed easily. “Earth-not-as-mother” in the Indian context 
is not a viable option. How then can the paradoxical value we hold for “mother” be 
transformed? The currently followed traditional rituals connected with the land 
provide us with a conceptual clue. The rites connected with agricultural practices 
in rural India which have more to do with the fragile soil and land, embody the 
earth in her corporeal form and make the earth vulnerable to our use of her resources. 
This embodied earth is treated as a (human) woman would be. Extending the idea 
of a the earth’s fragility to a human mother, one can see that as adults and grown 
up children our care for a mother would not only encompass reverence but actual 
service to the form of the mother’s body. 

This turn is possible because two philosophical concepts linked 
with humanization. One is that within the view of Hindu cosmology where, 
besides human beings, deities as well as other classes of beings are subject 
to temporality. Every created embodied being ages with time. There are 
parts of our pre-modern tradition that we have to reject and parts of it that we 
have to incorporate in this reformed world view. Inside this view, we would 
need to re-embody the earth having a temporal existence. The solution thus lies 
not in revering the earth as-divine but humanizing it. This explicit invocation of 
temporality into both humans as children and earth as mother is the first ethical 
move in a narrative of the earth. Basically this implies that the earth, which was 
earlier deified, has to be humanized for any ethics to be possible. The metaphor of 
an unchanging divine and ever young earth that is divine and untouched by our 
activities has to be replaced with a narrative that foregrounds the earth as an aging 
mother. 

The second concept is that of reciprocity. The care that the parents give their 
children makes them morally obligated to care for their aged parents. While this is 
surely a normative stance, it is one that is tied to the notion of a much discussed 
term, “dharma.” Bilimoria et al. (2007) rightly point out to the ecological 
implications of the concept of dharma: 

“Dharma with its roots in dhr (sustaining) and Vedic sta ( order ), can open up a more 

holistic, organic and ecologically enlightened perspective as a contrast to the more nature 

subjugating, individualistic and competitive environment within which we conceptualize 

ethics.” (p. 25). 

Reciprocity is tied up to the notion of dharma. Dharma guides actions that are 
dependent on one’s social position, the time and the place where one is located. 
Contextually defined, dharma depends on the relationship that the moral agent has 
with the world. Dharma defines moral action or choices that are always directed 
towards something or some relationship. It sometimes translates loosely as duty or 
obligation. Even when used in the sense — ‘one’s own dharma — ‘ svadharma, ' 
(nature) we find that the morality is not free of the en-worlded condition. 
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In environmental ethics, there has always been a problem of finding acommon 
ground to practice reciprocity with what is called “inert nature.” Abram (2004, p. 
82-84) articulates the difficulty of reciprocity between human beings who are free 
agents and nature, which in the western context is inert or determinate object. 
Arguing for a concept of nature that establishes a common ground between humans 
and the rest of nature he asks: “How shall we locate, or establish a common ground 
between ourselves and the rest of nature?” (p. 83) His contention is that to 
reciprocate we have to relate to nature not as inanimate as conceptualized by the 
western thought: i 


“Reciprocity ... becomes possible only if the rest of nature is experienced as something that 

can reciprocate us, only if nature is not recognized as a conglomeration of objects but as a 

crowd of living subyects, of entities who — like ourselves — are active animate agencies.” 

Ap. 84). | 
Articulating a personal relationship with the earth connects us intimately with the 
earth not as a token mother, but as someone who allows us to be who we are — 
earthlings. In other words, the metaphor of children of the earth has to change to 
humans as adult daughters and sons of the earth, concomitantly, the earth as the 
ever-young mother should be seen as an aging mother. Just like a human mother 
would grow old and require care from her children, so also the earth has aged too, 
and has exhausted her resources therefore needs our care. What is suggested here 
is that this earth-mother is not to be idealized as an eternally young mother nor as 
a divine goddess but as one who is a humanized mother — a mother who is fragile.’ 
Vulnerability and the fragility of the earth as land as well as the earth mother 
goddess can co-exist to provide a powerful image for changing people’s attitudes. 
In Nagarajan’s (2000) words, “The earth, the soil is fragile just as the earth goddess 
is fragile.” 

The Vedic view of reciprocity extended beyond the community to the 
phenomenal world, in a system that Jamison and Witzel (1992) refer to in their 
paper as “natural economy”. The earth and all beings are seen as entities and not 
inanimate objects. Not only was reciprocity confined to the Gods, it was also a 
way of giving and receiving gifts between human beings themselves. 

Seen from a view point of raising ecological awareness, reciprocity to — 
‘mother earth’ seems promising. It takes ethics to a level beyond sustainability, 
conservation or preservation but includes all the best practices of the environment. 
Ethics of care requires a return service to the earth and its beings; it includes concepts 
of restoration, environmental justice and conservation. Without falling into the 
‘rights’ question and debates, it addresses what we can call in the Indian tradition, 
the dharma of an earth-child. To revere the earth as our mother is to show her 
respect in her corporeal form as the embodied earth. To empower the narratives of 
the Vedas which emphasize the corporeal earth as a ‘living earth’ capable of being 
hurt can have positive implications. In place of our physical foot fall upon the 
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earth we should look at the current notion of ecological footprint, a foot-print so 
large that it extends beyond the earth. The early Vedas uphold this idea. Dwivedi, 
(2000, pp. 10-11) refers to the relationship between the human beings and the 
vulnerable earth as demonstrated by the hymns in the Rg Veda where the singers 
of the hymn request permission of the earth to use her resources. Kinsley (1995, p. 
58) claims, “though there is no direct reference to ideas of polluting the earth in 
Hindu culture, the idea of reciprocity between the humans and the concept of 
P[thivi, the great earth-mother goddess is evident” further, he adds, “The earth 
bears and feeds the human beings, and in return they are responsible for behaving 
in ways that are inoffensive to the earth.” Extending the idea “to care for the earth” 
we can add that we as human beings — adult children — of the earth are also 
responsible for restoring the earth and the losses that we have caused to the 
environment. 

Rituals such as bhumi pija, the worship of the land or a ceremony of 
consecration before the digging of the earth remain as vestiges of earth mother 
worship even today. Writing about the sacred daily ritual art of ‘kolam’ in south 
India. Nagarajan (2000) points out that the rice flour design on the threshold is a 
symbolic offering to the Earth Goddess: 


The articulation of the earth goddess’s plight and the daily offering of the kolam as a way of ` 
paying attention to the ground we walk on daily, bring to a more conscious level our 
connectedness and dependence on the earth. (p. 273). ` 


The earth herself is an actual mother. The art of drawing the pattern on the ground 
equates the goddess earth with the material earth, according to Nagarajan. (p. 273) 
It is well known that classical Indian dancers touch the earth with reverence and 
beg forgiveness for the striking of their feet hard on the ground before and after a 
performance. This is an example of embodying the earth and undoing the separation 
of the earth as the resource and our source, our mother. Reciprocity is very 
significant to the way we should care. Reciprocity in is evident in many injunctions 
that involve rituals or traditions.’? Though contradictory or not directly impacting 
ethics, Nagarajan (2000) claims that the subtexts of the rituals associated with the 
earth are instrumental in reminding us about the importance of the earth: 


Bhil Devi acts as a reminder of the fragility of the soils and earth; she 1s a mnemonic device 
serving to shape the conceptualization of the natural world. The making of the Kolam is 
then clearly a way of remembering the natural world. (p. 272). 


New rituals such as the Vana mahotsava, where trees are planted to green the earth 
or clothe her have found a niche in Indian ethos. Such rituals become embedded in 
cultural practices that in turn shape behavior towards the natural world. 

An earth-centered ethics therefore would have to take into account the values 
that include the duties of a human being to the earth as a part of the same cosmic 
organic universe. Merchant (1980) writes of historical instances where actions of 
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human beings were restricted by the imaging of a benevolent living earth: “Whereas 
the nurturing earth image can be viewed as a cultural constraint restricting the 
types of socially and morally sectioned human actions allowable with respect to 
the earth...” (p. 3) Again she writes: “As long as the earth was considered to be 
alive and sensitive, it could be considered a breach of human ethical behavior to 
carry out destructive acts against it.” (p. 3) In the current context, ethics for 
something we live on is difficult to conceive expect perhaps functionally. If we are 
of the earth, we belong to the earth, it is possible to extend an ethical stand for the 
embodied earth as the inother of human kind. As one part of the cosmic person, we 
would be equal stakeholders along with plants, animals and others in the relationship 
to the earth, not inferior or superior. Authentic reverence would have to be 
articulated as loyalty to our mother as Bhimi. The worldview to reconnect us 
ethically to the earth is not by naturalizing ourselves as natural creatures of the 
earth as given by the western views but by humanizing nature. 

Once earth is humanized, the question of ethics becomes integral to our 
relationship with it. (While this may not immediately change our behavior towards 
the earth, it will still have an eventual impact since we know well actions often are 
based upon foundations of narratives!) The reciprocate and restorative duties of 
care by human beings to their mother earth as their source, and all living beings as 
siblings, a part of themselves, would perhaps lead to better ethical conservation 
practices. I end with these lines from the Vedas that call us the children of the earth 
and clearly indicate our close connectedness with our mother, the embodied earth: 


Impart to us those vitalizing forces that come, 

O Earth, from deep within your body, 

Your central point, your navel, purify us wholly. 

The earth 1s the mother; I am the son of the earth.” 
(Bhim: Sikta, verse 12, trans. Panikkar 1977, p. 128) 


Notes 


1. The concept of the mother as earth 1s common to most ancient cultures in both the east and 
the west. Gaia, the Greek earth goddess 1s one of the earliest known ın classical thought (In 
the Homeric Hymns (7-6 century BC) there is a hymn to the mother goddess called “Hymn 
to Gaia, Mother of All”) In the Egyptian pantheon however, ıt is Geb, who is god of the 
Earth, and Nut, the goddess was the divinity of the ‘Overarching Sky.’ The dual parentage 
of earth and sky 1s acommon ancient myth that occurs in many cultures 

2. Bhi, Bhiiva, Suva, Jana, maha, tapa, satya are the seven worlds mentioned ın the longer 
versions of the popular Gayatri mantra chants. 

3. While Prthvi, Bhimi and Janitri are common names of the earth in the Vedas, many other 
names appear in later literature. 

4. Fora detailed note on Vedic literature and time lines refer to Witzel, Micheal “Vedas and 


Upanishads” in ed. Flood , Galvin The Blackwell Companion to Hinduism, pp.68- 
102.Oxford: Blackwell publishing. 
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5. In the Mahabharata, Drona, the teacher of Kurus and Pandavas, is born from a leaf cup. 


This seems to be an earlier verse as per the historically an anged order of the Vedic hymns 
as the Rg Ved is supposed to predate agriculture. But given the mention of the plough, one 
can safely assume that this hymn is composed after the development of agriculture. 


7. Perhaps the myth describes a time of low food gathering resources or a famine. The 
stubbornness may refer to this. But it ıs clear that the emphasis of this story is about King 
Pritha’s role in leveling the earth and creating land that could be tilled. 


8. For example of such festivals and rituals I refer to from Bhattacharya (1970, 39), are listed 
here briefly. The Macandn puja in Hosangabad, India is intended to evoke fertility in the 
earth. A symbolic granary is made and the seeds are dropped nto it followed by various 
worship rituals. Also mentioned is the eastern Punjab worship of Shod Mata involves a 
“hariyali/ haranı pooja”( worship for green- bounty) that is done at the time of transplanting 
rice. He also mentions communities called Korwaries, Pataris, Majwars and Ghasias who 
call the earth Dhartimata and offer worship at various festivals. (After the Sanskrit name 
Dharayitn, meaning ‘one who holds or bears’). 


9. It 1s interesting to see how the breaking of established ‘single husband’ social practice 
recommended for married women had to be justified in case of the earth, also a woman. 

10. For a detailed note on ethics and actions see Christopher Key Chapple, “Action oriented 
morality in Hinduisim” in Indian Ethics vol 1, ( New Delhi: Oxford University press, India) 
355-358. l 
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IDENTITY, TRANSLATION, AND TRANSNATIONAL ` 
LITERACY 


Maria Koundoura 


Using my experience as a translator, and Walter Benjamin’s famous argument that the goal of 
translation 1s not accuracy but illustrating the permeability of language, this éssay explores what 
is left out at the intersection of multiculturalism and globality. It offers the practice of transnational 
literacy, the awareness that there is an egregious agenda behind all attempts at translation, as a 
bridge in the gap opened by the unevenly developed practice of translation (linguistic and cultural). 
It argues that the practice of transnational literacy is the place from which one can persistently 
critique triumphant celebrations of globality and find cultural memories lost in translation. 


Keywords: translation, cultural politics, multiculturalism, transnational literacy 
I only have one language: it is not mine.” 
. Derrida! 

I thought I was a good speaker of Greek when I began working as a translator in 
Melbourne in the early eighties. I was a native speaker, unlike my peers, hyphenated- 
Greek-Australians, speaking neither good Greek nor good English. Born in Greece, 
I immigrated to Australia at the age of eight and a half, returned to Greece after 
five years, only to return again to Australia after another five. After five more 
years in Australia, I left again, this time for the United States, a journey that broke 
the five-year pattern. But that is another story. 

At the beginning of my second five year stay in Australia, while a third year 
University of Melbourne student recently transferred from Aristotle University of 
Thessaloniki, the lone Greek in the English department, and; the holder of a 
translator’s/interpreter’s certificate from Cambridge, I got a job as-a translator. I 
worked for countless worker’s compensation cases at the time when the first 
generation of the big post- WWII wave of Greek migrants was reaching retirement 
age, and the first signs of the toll that their grueling factory work had taken on 
them began to appear. I shuttled between doctor’s offices and court, translating for 
the mostly bewildered, and oftentimes shy men and women whose bodies and 
lives were prodded and inspected with a suspicion that only a “Greek back” would 
bear. Most of the clients I was translating for had bad backs, the result of years of 
hard manual labor. There were a few cases of insurance fraud with bad backs, 
some Greeks were in it too. These people’s involvement colored all claims by 
Greeks to worker’s compensation. Many doctors openly derided my clients for 
having a “Greek back,” unwittingly continuing a tradition that went back to 
Shakespeare where to Greek was to lie. 
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It was in court that my Greek was questioned by the Greek-Australian lawyer 
who, while cross-examining my client, did not like my translation of his questions 
and asked the judge to reprimand me for interfering. The man I was translating for 
had not finished primary school, the lawyer was asking his questions in the usual 
“legalese” way, I translated them as closely as possible to the original, maintaining 
the formal style initiated by the lawyer, repeating the question in more 
comprehensible Greek when I saw that my client did not understand. I was trying 
to fulfill what I thought was my translator’s task of clarity. That, however, was not 
the lawyer’s intent. He saw my translation of his “Greek” into Greek as incorrect, 
even though my Greek translation of his English was correct. Accused of exceeding 
the original, of placing myself between its lines, I had to leave the courtroom. 

Thinking back on that incident now, indignation long forgotten, I realize how 
useful it was in teaching me empirically what I knew theoretically, having read 
Walter Benjamin’s seminal essay “The Task of the Translator,” that “in all 
languages...there remains in addition to what can be conveyed something that 
cannot be communicated.”” There is an element in translation, according to 
Benjamin, which “does not lend itself to translation,” “goes beyond transmittal of 
subject matter,” and finds an afterlife in untranslatable affective gaps housed 
between its lines (75). What was lost in translation in that courtroom exchange 
was the link, despite the wide-seeming gap in our socio-economic status, between 
the lawyer, my client, and I. We were connected not because we were all Greek, 
albeit with various degrees of proficiency in language (Greek and English), but 
because, despite our class and age differences, we were all migrants, in or from the 
same boat, so to speak. That is what was between the lines, haunting my translation, 
and finding form in my almost familial concern for my client’s comprehension. 
That is also what spooked the lawyer: he had “made it” as an Australian and he 
wanted to forget the cultural memory of his passage over. His ability to translate, 
however, the language that stuck with him despite his disavowal of it, did not let 
him. 

Benjamin’s meditation on translation has shed light on the transmission of 
cultural memory as he sees translation as discursive and attributes to it the ability 
to conquer the divide between languages and cultures and retrieve from one 
language or culture into another their in-between, an unknown or forgotten idiom 
that adds to the growth, “the hallowed growth,” of the chimera he calls “pure 
language,” a pre-Babelic transparent language to which everyone would have access 
(74). For him, translation’s task, thus, is not about reconstituting the original but 
the larger ensemble; its ideal is translatability, the promise of meaning, not literalness 
or a particular meaning. Through his famous metaphor of the fragmented amphora, 
his “metamphora” as Derrida calls it, Benjamin suggests that there is a kinship 
between story/history and translatability, where translatability is glossed as story/ 
history waiting to be passed on (78). 
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The story/history waiting to be passed on from that courtroom encounter in 
Melbourne is the story of Australia’s multiculturalism. Not the official story, first 
introduced as policy in 1973 and most recently revised in 2003, which “supports 
the right of each Australian to maintain and celebrate, within the law, their culture, 
language or religion.”* The story, that is, which has Australia as multicultural at 
the origin, making change unnecessary: “cultural and linguistic diversity was a 
feature of life for the first Australians, well before European settlement,” the 2003 
policy document tells us, conflating the very historical and cultural difference that 
it wants to encourage. The story also which addresses as cultural the economic 
conditions that necessitated the multinational flow of people into its shores, erasing 
thus the history of capitalism’s need to import and export cheap labor and seeing 
as ethnic what really is economic conflict among its various groups of migrants.’ 
That story, as the Greek-Australian lawyer’s response in the courtroom shows, 
with its inscription of difference as an appropriately translated cultural identity 
(“within the law”), whose terms are set by the dominant culture, cannot 
accommodate what is lost but also what is a central feature of translation: cultural 
memory. It cannot accommodate the radical indeterminacy of writing/being within 
the gap of translation, a gap that brings together the possibility of something new 
and the salvaging through cultural memory, the acceptance of loss and the desire 
for retrieval, forgetfulness and memory. 

For that loss to be recovered, another story needs to be told by those of us able 
tell it: new immigrant intellectuals educated in the arts and sciences, writers of 
exile and displacement, whose speech, unlike that of anonymous migrants, is not 
limited at best or appropriated at worst. We can only tell this other story in translation 
because only translation is able to contain our multiple experiences, linguistic and 
cultural. As Benjamin explains, “translation envelops its contents like a royal robe 
with ample folds” and not with the tight hold (“like a fruit and its skin”) of stories 
claiming originality or singularity (75). In its ampleness, translation “remains 
unsuited to its content, overpowering and alien” (75). Too much, foreign, translation 
is not only a “provisional way of coming to terms with the foreignness of languages” 
but also, I would add, following Spivak’s use of Roland Barthes’ “homological 
hypothesis” to link linguistic and cultural translation, a provisional way of coming 
to terms with foreignness in general (75).° The act of translation disrupts both the 
original and the foreign, creating new spaces in-between. 

In the space in-between produced by the encounter of the “original” 
multiculturalism and this other, foreign version to it, celebrating multicultural 
languages does not mean merely organizing them by hierarchy of importance to 
the state, protecting them (by teaching them at school, only as peripheral), or 
correcting their usage, determining its appropriateness. And the respect for “the 
many cultures of the nation and the globe,” the new policy’s goal after the onset of 
global terror, involves something other than a return to “domestic Australian values.” 
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Rather, it involves understanding how “the ‘nation-state’ is still a good abstract 
category for transnational discrimination” (Spivak 15). It also involves recognizing 
the importance of not only multicultural but also “transnational literacy.” 

A term first coined by Gayatri Spivak in “Teaching for the Times” and defined 
as the “the effortful location” cf metropolitan multiculturalists through some level 
of fluency in transnational politics and culture, it gets redefined by her in 
“Questioned on Translation” as “the ground of the persistent critique” of triumphant 
celebrations of globality.’ Transnational literacy helps bridge the gap of the unevenly 
developed practice of translation (linguistic and cultural) and helps rethink, as 
Spivak has shown in Death of a Discipline, comparative literary study in the age 
of multiculturalism in a way that brings it closer to the problems of world literacy 
and the politics of linguistic border wars.’ And finally, in that it infuses cosmopolitan 
literariness with an understanding of “restricted permeability,” that is, the knowledge 
that there is an “egregious agenda” behind all attempts at translation, transnational 
literacy helps us find cultural memories lost in translation (“Questioned on 
Translation” 16). 

Memories like the one the Greek-Australian lawyer wanted to forget, that is, 
his mother’s tongue, idiomatic, as most regional Greek speech is, echoed in my 
client’s speech, put to shame by my fluent city Greek, and buried in his good 
Australian and better “legalese.” Memories also like mine, incorporated in this 
essay, of my courtroom experience, which, if read without a sense of the history of 
multiculturalism, its particular expression in the Greek community, and an 
understanding of the difference between Australian Greeks and Greeks from Greece, 
could be seen either as a classic example of the auto-ethnography characteristic of 
cultural studies or simply as memoir. But this is not a memoir. For, as Derrida 
asks, in The Monolingualism of the Other, “in what language does one write 
memoirs when there has been no authorized mother tongue?” (31). 

Neither Greek nor Australian nor American, yet all of the above not only 
through citizenship but also through culture, I am an example of how in our age of 
migration, exile, diaspora, the word “translation” seems to have come full circle 
and reverted from its figurative literary meaning of an interlingual transaction to 
its etymological physical meaning of locational disrupture. Translation is the past 
participle of the Latin transfere coming from the Greek verb metapherein 
(metaphor), which means to bear or carry over or across. Translation, it seems, has 
been translated back to its Greek origins. So I am a Greek, literally, by birth and a 
Greek by translation, that is, metaphorically, for a translation is a metaphor and a 
means of transportation, in Modern Greek one catches metaphors to go to work, 
for example. It would be tempting to argue, echoing Shelley, that today we are all 
Greeks, all carried over or across some land or sea. That metaphor, or translation, 
of Greekness, however, is much too loaded. It carries a history, the myth of Greece 
as origin of Western culture and its function as the measure of civility (and its 
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lack), which, despite its claim to universality, is unable to contain the particular 
cultural reality of immigrants, especially those that are Greek. 

“No culture presents itself as the opaque body of an untranslatable idiom,” 
writes Derrida in The Other Heading: Reflections on Today’s Europe, “but always, 
on the contrary, as the irreplaceable inscription of the universal in the singular.” 
For so long now in Western culture that universal has been Greece. The construction 
and translation of something called “Greece” gave us something called “Europe.” 
That metaphor was violent not only for the Greeks who got lost in its translation 
but, as postcolonial history has shown us, for all who did not confirm to its model 
of “Greekness,” with Greekness being another term for civilization. Some, like 
Horkheimer and Adorno, have seen it as a necessary translation, which gave us the 
European Enlightenment; others see it as failed, a “misfiring,” that nevertheless 
“drives the world.”!! Both versions, however, leave out the story of the “real” 
Greece, lost between the lines of the discourse of the West’s encounter with it and 
found in its replacements: the self-generated, projected images of identity and 
otherness that the West needed to see itself in. 

The paradigmatic example of that is Freud’s encounter with the Acropolis. 
Unable to believe that he, the son of father who was in business and for whom 
Athens “could not have meant much,” was there,” he illustrates what he means by 
“derealization,” the subject of “A Disturbance of Memory on the Acropolis,” and 
displaces the “real” from his own relation with the object on to the object itself or 
as he says, “from my relation to the Acropolis on to the very existence of the 
Acropolis.”!? “So all this really does exist, just as we learned at school,” he writes, 
and explains his doubt through a metaphor or translation of Greece: “it was as if 
someone, walking besides Loch Ness, suddenly caught sight of the famous monster 
stranded on the shore” (304). A monster whose traces are real, since their mere 
sight causes “a disturbance of memory,” Greece’s reality is an ideological fantasy, 
“learned at school,” predicated on an idealized image of civilization of which a set 
of half-broken marble columns is the most illustrious (and actual) trace.!? The site 
of memory, the site of the backward glance imposing its present-past as a governing 
matrix over one’s psyche and one’s culture, Greece, for Freud and others like him, 
had no place for “real” Greeks. 

Of course, my desire for the “real” Greece amidst all the projections is a fantasy 
also. I know that I should not go looking for it in my effort to read between the 
lines of its translation, because it does not exist as anything but a representation. 
Mine is an “interested” fantasy (aren’t they all?). Unlike the Philhellenist’s or the 
Greek nationalist’s, however, the places where the fantasy of the “real” Greece 
was born and lives, it is powered by the dislocated immugrant’s desire to find a 
way of being at home in a place (Australia initially and now the US) where “real” 
Greeks are one of two stereotypes, ancient or ethnic. Although both terms give me 
access to some sort of identity, in that its characteristics are the product of those 
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dominant-nineteenth-century discourses—Philhellenism and Orientalism—that 
identity is always either ahistorical or backward in the eyes of the dominant culture. 
There are countless examples in the history and everyday life of the Greeks in 
Australia. One, however, a personal one, illustrates my point. Always called on to 
translate any chanced-upon ancient Greek at school, the presumption being that as 
a Greek I could, my high cultural “Hellenic” status always deteriorated to the 
stereotype of the wog whenever my translating powers failed me. 

Part of every modern imagining of home, the desire for one’s “real” home 
takes on a different urgency when it is not part of an existential search for locatedness 
but the product of a necessary dislocation, usually economic or political. Under 
these circumstances, it becomes a means of bein g at home, the theorizing principle 
of locatedness, home’s translation, in an un-homelike place. My “homing” methods 
were varied. I identified with Jeannie, the fake middle-Eastern protagonist of the 
popular American sitcom “I Dream of Jeannie,” and blinked my way back home, 
bypassing the present in the name of a future anterior."4 I was an exemplary “new 
Australian,” hard working, embracing the myth of the lucky country, reaping its 
benefits and the price. I was the best Greek, Hellenic and Neo-hellenic, according 
to the occasion. This trafficking in identity challenged the imaginary core of my 
various forms of belonging, linguistic, cultural, and national. 

Not Greek in the Philhellenic way, how could I be, they never existed in the 
first place, yet a Greek, nevertheless, at best measured against them, at worst 
invisible, conflated with an ideal that excludes me. Not an example of colonialism, 
although one of the colonization of the ideal, for that’s the story of Greece in 
Western discourse. Not postcolonial, yet, as an Australian who inhabits Western 
civilization but not Europe and whose history is part and not part of a history of the 
West, certainly not a history of Europe, even though officially it is a history of 
Europeans, also a postcolonial, I am torn between the desire to make whole the 
loss of location and the need to acknowledge the exigencies of the present. I am 
lost but also found in translation. 
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CONCERNING AN AXIOM THAT FLUTTERS LIKE 
A DOOR-HINGE OR BUTTERFLY 


Sudesh Mishra 


Drawing on the insights of the philosopher, Epimenides, and the mathematician, Kurt Godel, this 
article investigates the uncertainty principle at the heart of certain axioms, such as ‘This sentence 
is a lie.’ It describes how the logical mode of argumentation comes apart or takes on an oxymoronic 
form when we enter the self-referential field of such axioms. It then undertakes what may be 
called an ‘extrapolative leap,’ dispensing with the logical mode of argumentation, to claim that 
discursive forms of inquiry (juridical, historical, critical, etc.), which rely on producing their 
object by analysing a variety of opinions, subjects, testimonies and archives, operate on the 
uncertainty principle ın that truth-telling and lie-saying are simultaneous possible and impossible 
within such systems. It revisits a famous case in Fiji relating to the alleged sexual assault of a 
coolie labourer, Kunti, by a planter ın the time of girmut (1879-1916) in order to show how the 
principle of uncertainty haunts the highly publicised version of the complaint, the nationalist 
outrage that ensued, the official colonial inquiry into the matter, as well as the testimonies of 
witnesses and mediators, to the extent that lies and truths perpetually play off each other. 


Keywords: Epimenides, Kurt Godel, axioms, lies, truth 


Think of a door-hinge or butterfly. Then imagine an axiom made up of conjoined 
wings that perpetually pull each other apart. This paper concerns the strange 
fluttering of just such an axiom. Let’s spell it out: “I lie and that’s the truth.” To be 
sure, we are speaking of a paradox that stumps logic and pulls in both directions at 
once without ever resolving itself. The philosopher Epimenides was haunted by 
such self-referential axioms and is credited with formulating the Liar’s Paradox. 
“All Cretans are Liars,” says Epimenides the Cretan. Now for the statement to be 
true, it must of itself be a lie since a Cretan utters it. If “AJl Cretans are Liars” is 
itself a lie, then surely not all Cretans are liars, and the statement is false. Since this 
false statement is uttered by a Cretan, then it is true that “All Cretans are Liars.” 
And so we are led round and round the prickly pear without respite. Or take the 
axiom: “This sentence is a lie.” If it is true that “This sentence is a lie”, i.e. it is 
clearly untrue, then for it to be a lie it has to lie, and so it is true after all, thus we 
pass from one wing of the paradox to the other in a movement without end. The 
mathematician, Kurt Gödel, called attention to the fact that logical systems contain 
propositions, such as the one identified by Epimenides, that could be neither proved 
nor disproved. Since one is pulled hither and thither in the tug of war between two 
opposing concepts, there exists an “uncertainty principle” at the heart of such 
axioms. 
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At the risk of-repetition but for the sake of. clarity, I would like to stay a bit 
longer with the axiom “I lie and that’s the truth.” On the one hand, if it’s true that 
I lie, then I must have made known to you my intention to decerve, since a lie is an 
intentional falsehood: while a truth is the absence of this hidden intention. My 
understanding of truth coincides with Kant’s as well as Derrida’s in that “the contrary 
of the lie is neither truth nor reality but veracity or veridicity, truth-saying, meaning- 
to-say-the-true” (Dernda 2001, 74); in other words, it is a form of parrhesia (truth- 
telling) where the road from intention to utterance-is unswervingly straight. Foucault 
makes the same point: 


If we distinguish between the speaking subject (the subject of enunciation) and. the 
grammatical subject of the enounced, we could say that there is also the subject of the 
enunciandum—which refers to the held belief or opinion of the speaker. In parrhesia the 
speaker emphasises the fact that he is both the subject of the enunciation and the subject of 
the enunciandum—that he himself 1s the subject of the opinion to which he refers (Foucault 
2001, 12-13). 


Intention, belief and utterance are firmly soldered together in the act of parrhesia. 
I speak, of course, of an intention that has no truck with context or rhetoric or with 
subconscious processes, day dreams, slips of tongue, etc.; clearly the subconscious 
cannot figure in any metaphysics of the lie. One may speak the truth while uttering 
a falsehood of which one has no prior knowledge; conversely, one lies if one tells 
the truth while intending a falsehood. Consequently, a lie is never ironic because, 
stricto sensu, irony is a truth-telling device in that it makes explicit the speaker’s 
secret intention. Commenting on classical theories of the lie, Derrida observes that 
lying is first and foremost an intentional act: 


What matters...is the intention. Saint Augustine also underscored this point: there is no lie, 
whatever one may say, without the intention, the desire, or the explicit will to deceive 
(fallendi cupiditas, voluntas fallendi). This intention, which defines veracity and lying in 
the order of saying or the act of saying, remains independent of truth or falsity of the 
content, of what is said. The lie pertains to saying, and to the meaning-to-say, not to:the 
said: “He who does not know that what he says 1s false does not lie if he thinks it 1s true, but 
he does lie who tells the truth when he thinks it is false, because persons must be judged 
according to their deliberate intention” (Derrida 2001, 68). 


So if the truth ıs that I lie, then I must have made known to you my intention to 
deceive, thereby cancelling the falsehood. For it to be true, the lie-cannot be a lie. 
On the other hand, since a lie is only true when it’s a falsehood, that is to say when 
it sets out to intentionally deceive the other, then any disclosure of my intention to 
deceive must itself be deceitful, otherwise I cannot be telling you the truth about 
my mendacity. For it to be a lie, the truth cannot be a truth. Attraction and repulsion 
are intrinsic features of such axioms, holding contradictory aspects in tension 
without resolving them, thereby generating the uncertainty principle. Gddel’s 
principle names an axiom that includes within ts field the impossibility of truth- 
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telling and lie-saying as well as, and this is of paramount importance, the possibility 
of doing both: hence the axiom as paradox. In the Ern Malley affair of 1944, for 
instance, James McAuley and Harold Stewart sold a lie to Max Harris, the editor 
of Angry Penguins, by submitting hoax poems in the name of Ern Malley, with the 
ultimate intention of disclosing the truth that modernist aesthetics was itself a lie. 
A lie leads to an eventual truth; this eventual truth, however, cannot be rid of the 
lie on which it is founded. In her polemical tract on violence, Hannah Arendt 
comments, albeit not without a pinch of ambiguity, that “evil 1s no more than a 
privative modus of the good, that good can come out of evil; that, in short, evil is 
but a temporary manifestation of a still-hidden good” (Arendt 1970, 56). It may 
also be the case (and I too must add my pinch of ambiguity to this remark) that 
lying is no more than a privative modus of veracity, that truth can come out of 
falsehood; that, in short, lies are but temporary manifestations of still-hidden truths. 
At least this is what the ever-fluttering axiom teaches us. 

It is my contention, in this paper, that at the heart of most discursive systems— 
and discursive is the.operative word here—resides an uncertainty principle. Logical 
modes of argumentation come apart or take on a hyper form when we enter the 
self-referential field of paradoxical axioms, such as “I lie and that’s the truth.” If 
we were to undertake an “extrapolative leap,” thereby dispensing with the logical 
mode of argumentation, we could claim that discursive modes of inquiry (juridical, 
historical, critical, sociological, etc.), which rely on producing their object by 
analysing a variety of opinions, subjects, testimonies and archives, operate on an 
uncertainty principle in that truth-telling and lie-saying are simultaneously possible 
and impossible within such systems. To illustrate my point as opposed to 
demonstrating it, I want to revisit a famous case relating to the alleged assault of a 
female labourer, Kunti, by a white overseer on the tenth day of April, 1913, in 
Nadewa—one of the many plantations to which Indian labourers were assigned 
under the system of indentured migration to the Fiji Islands. More than 60,000 
coolie workers made the journey to Fiji between 1879 and 1916. Kunti’s case was 
brought to the attention of the Government of India when a letter bearing her 
name, and describing her plight in no uncertain terms, appeared in Bharat Mitra, a 
reputable newspaper based in Calcutta. The widely-subscribed Leader also ran the 
story. K.L. Gillion and Brij Lal have both noted how Kunti’s account stirred up the 
masses in India. Indian nationalists, as part of their anti-colonial struggle, used the 
public outcry to mount an “intense campaign” to put an end to the system of 
indentured recruitment (Lal 2000, 196). To counter the agitation, where the abuse 
of Indian women served as a reminder of the immorality of British occupation, the 
Indian Government wrote to the Colonial Office in Fiji seeking to “expose the 
falsity of the story before it attains a wider currency’’— regardless, it seems, of its 
actual veridical status (CSO MP 6609/14). R. E. Enthoven, Secretary to the 
Government of India, prejudiced an impartial investigation into the complaint by 
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expressing an opinion that the report “if unrefuted, cannot fail to have the most 
mischievous effects”—an unequivocal reference to the story’s capacity to provide 
ammunition to anti-empire agitators in India (CSO MP 6609/14). The political 
risks were such that a potential truth had to be transformed into a lie. And so the 
inquiry commenced in bad faith. Guided by the political concerns of R.E. Enthoven, 
the colonial administration in Fiji undertook to gather witness accounts and related 
evidence pertaining to the Kunti affair. The version of the incident advanced by 
colonial functionaries and their witnesses stands in stark contrast to Kunti’s 
testimony in Bharat Mitra, the account published in Leader and Totaram Sanadhya’s 
retelling of it in My Twenty One Years in the Fiji Islands. Interestingly, the 
uncertainty principle shows itself not onlv in the contrasting opinions held by the 
varous parties in the controversy, but also in the possible truths and falsehoods 
contained in each position. In each case, the will-to-truth 1s never entirely separable 
from the will-to-lie, or, rather, there is an area of indistinction between them. It is 
instructive to recall Derrida’s point that truth-telling and lie-saying are intentional 
acts based on the performative (J speak, I believe, etc.) and so “one will never be 
able to prove anything against the person who says, ‘I was wrong but I did not 
mean to deceive; I am in good faith,’ or, alleging the always possible difference 
between the said, the saying, and the meaning-to-say, the effects of language, 
rhetoric, and context...” (Derrida 2001, 68). Since it is impossible to establish the 
truth or falsity of a proposition without the benefit of telepathy, it is an accepted 
Strategy among scholars to look for consistencies and inconsistencies in any 
statement to determine veracity. The trouble is that most discursive categories 
usually contain both these features and, rules of persuasion notwithstanding, tend 
to reproduce them in any determination. The upshot is that the uncertainty principle 
moves about like a virus between propositions, testimonies and statements. One is 
never able to completely prove or disprove any one statement. since the analyst 
cannot ever inhabit the perspective of the attestant—the generator of the utterance 
under scrutiny. Parrhesia happens, yes, but we can never know for sure that it 
happens. All accounts on the controversy surrounding Kunti’s complaint have an 
uncertain flutter about them and I would want to, now, add my own nervous flutter 
to these accounts. 

First, let us confront the slippery issue of mediation. At no point do we ever 
come anywhere close to an unmediated account of the complaint. Kunt: is never 
permitted the performative role of the true witness. She always speaks through an 
other, or, rather, is always spoken for by another. The reason is, for most part, self- 
evident rather than conspiratorial; Kunti 1s illiterate and ın genuine need of 
representation. What intrigues me, however, is the politics of citation and re-citation. 
Every act of representation admits of a procedure where an earlier code—say, a 
performative one—is captured within a structure of interpretation. Recitation is 
always the condition of any citation: we hear at least two voices if not more. In any 
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act of mediation we are privy to a conversation where it is no longer possible to 
positively ascertain the identity of the speakers. Lies and truths, consequently, 
merge in a grey area of indistinction since we know not precisely who speaks, how 
truly, and to whom. Kunti’s letter to Bharat Mitra was purportedly ghost-written 
by S. M. Saraswati, an Arya Samaji activist, although he later denied ever having 
penned it;! the Leader article is a polemical summary of the contents of this letter, 
thereby constituting a second-order mediation; Sanadhya’s account of the incident, 
transcribed by the journalist Benarsidas Chaturvedi, clearly belongs to the third- 
order as it recounts the contents of the published letter, although the Inspector of 
Immigrants, R.R. Backhouse, is of the opinion that the complaint was actually . 
drafted in Sanadhya’s house; Backhouse’s report, written in the investigative- 
juridical mode with built-in rules of evidential narrative, is itself a curious exercise 
in mediated heteroglossia seemingly heedless of its own authority to extract or 
countenance mainly favourable testimonies; similarly, the report filed by A. 
Montgomerie, Acting Agent-General of Immi gration, draws on the singular “truth’ 
of Backhouse’s findings to mount a systemic untruth’ regarding the just treatment 
of women labourers in Fiji’s plantations; and, finally, the historian Brij Lal inverts 
Montgomerie’s approach in that he takes a case based on the uncertainty principle 
to bring into relief a structural truth about the indenture system. After using Kunti’s 
case as an illustrative example, Lal makes it clear that his article serves as an 
extended exposé of the “derogatory stereotype of the Indian female worker as 
‘mercenary’ character who was responsible for all the major social and moral ills 
of the plantation society, such as suicide, murder, infant mortality and the general 
moral degradation of the Fiji Indian community” (Lal 2000, 197). He suggests that 
“the system of coercive labour with all its attendant problems rather than the women 
themselves produced the problems that bedevilled indenture” (Lal 2000, 197). It 
is, of course, difficult to resist Lal’s argument in a general or even ethico-political 
sense. The problem, as I see it, is one of extrapolation from illustration to analysis. 
For if the undecidable lies at the heart of the Kunti affair, is it really possible to use 
it as an example to build a case against the system without reproducing the 
undecidable? Lal supports his argument from creditable sources and statistics, and 
the overall picture he builds is a compelling one, but his first step leaves open the 
possibility that Kunti lied as much as she told the truth; ıt follows that the colonial 
account of indentured women as immoral and mercenary is as true as it is false, 
and Lal’s statement concerning the culpability of the system of bonded labour is 
similarly caught between a rock and a hard place. The uncertainty principle travels 
~ with the published letter and re-surfaces whenever there is an attempt to get to the 
bottom of the affair. 

Motive, context, power, rhetoric, strategic silence, manipulation, affect and 
sexual politics haunt all accounts of the case. Sanadhya’s version, for instance, 
comprises a small part of a larger autobiographical tract intent on condemning the 
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inhumanities of the indenture system. Elsewhere I have commented on the affective 
Strategies used by Sanadhya to intervene in the very form of historical 
representation.’ For each claim he makes against the system, Sanadhya cites an 
atyachar or actual outrage as evidence in support of his statement. His detailed 
account of Kunti’s plight is an essential part of the radical strategy he uses to 
attack girmit, a term coined by coolies to describe a system of contractual agreement 
to which they had not agreed. Sanadhya’s autobiographical narrator never doubts 
the factual accuracies of Kunti’s story; in fact, the point of view is that of third 
person intimate inasmuch as the narrator’s perspective, at crucial moments in the 
retelling, coincides with the perspective of the protagonist while capturing the 
present time of the experience itself. Listen to this: 

The sardar and overseer went there to rape her. On the threat of the overseer, the sardar tried 


to grab Kunti’s arm Kunti freed her arm, ran and jumped into the nearby nver. By god’s 
will, the dinghy of a boy named Jaidev was nearby (Sanadhya 1991, 44). 


Even in the Singh-Kelly translation, we hear the wonderful doubling or trebling of 
voice in the phrase “By god’s will.” For, it is acceptable to ask, who speaks here? 
Who or what expresses a combination of fear and relief? Is it Kunti or Sanadhya 
(via Chaturvedi, his amanuensis) or the grammatical subject of some culture-specific 
rhetoric or maybe the implied Indian reader, drawn affectively into the drama of 
the moment where the identity of victim and witness coincide. The answer is none 
of them, and all at once. The apostrophe incorporates all parties within its ambit, 
since the suggestion is that Kunti’s plight under indentyre affects the dignity and 
honour of all Indians. Hence the stirring rhetorical appeal at the end: “Having 
listened to the story of Kunti, will not our brothers make an effort to stop this 
coolie-system?” (Sanadhya 1991, 44). Sanadhya’s main target is the coolie pratha 
which he wants abolished, and clearly it is not in his interest to subvert Kunti’s 
testimony. However, if Backhouse is correct in his assessment that Saraswati wrote 
Kunti’s “letter...in the house of one Totaram of Nausori,” then the veracity of 
Sanadhya’s account of the story is put in doubt (CSO MP 8779/1913). To be sure, 
there is a curious lapse in the latter’s memory concerning the place of writing as 
well as the identity of the spectral scribe. Sanadhya maintains that Kunti had 
“someone” write her letter but makes no mention that this event took place in his 
own home in Nausori. 

Backhouse’s report, written in response to the allegations published in Bharat 
Mitra, merely adds to the axiomatic uncertainty about the status of lies and truths. 
The document, which expresses the political opinion that Kunti’s story “is not to 
be believed,” draws on interviews, anecdotes, gossip and statutory declarations to 
arrive at its conclusion (CSO MP 8779/1913). Tracked down and interviewed by 
Backhouse, Kunti sticks more or less to the published version: in short, she declares 
that she was sent to an isolated area for work, sexually manhandled by the overseer, 
struggled and screamed, drawing the notice of Sujni cutting grass nearby, which 
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led to her being released by Cobcroft. Grabbing the opportunity, and eager to give 
Cobcroft the slip, she ran off in the direction of Wainibokasi and in sheer desperation 
threw herself into the river, whereupon she was rescued by a boatman, Sujni’s son 
Jugdeo, who happened to be in the vicinity. Sujn1 and Jugdeo contradict Kunti’s 
version of events in their separate statements to the official enquiry. The statutory 
declaration being a compliance-manufacturing document largely serving the 
objectives of the empowered, this is not entirely unexpected. When accosted with 
these refutations, Kunti asserts that “both father and son...signed statements before 
Saraswati, confirming her story” (CSO MP 8779/1913). We know that when 
interviewed by the authorities at the insistence of the Indian Government, Saraswati 
is said to have made a statement to the District Commissioner, Scott, in which he 
disclaimed authorship of the controversial letter, disavowed all knowledge of Sujni 
and Jugdeo, and insinuated that the phantom scribe may have been no other than 
Totaram of Nausori (CSO MP 6609/14). We also know that Saraswati’s disclaimer 
was viewed with considerable suspicion by the Agent General of Immigration, 
Sydney Smith, who pointed out that the man never actually denied having seen 
Kunti and is likely to have “varnished” her original statement. Smith thought that 
Saraswati’s indictment of Totaram smacked of expedience as the latter had returned 
to India and warns against confusing “Totaram’s Story,” which appeared in Bombay, 
with Kunti’s statement published in the Calcutta-based Bharat Mitra (CSO MP 
6609/14). Saraswati’s disclaimer, and its cynical reception by Sydney Smith, leaves 
the uncertainty principle intact in that it is impossible to determine the truth or 
otherwise of Kunti’s claims regarding the initial statements made by Sujni and 
Jugdeo. If Kunti is right, and there is no way of actually proving her wrong, then 
Sujni and Jugdeo have offered two contrasting statements, and cannot be relied 
upon as witnesses. In the final analysis, the report’s credibility depends on 
investigating Kunti’s claims concerning the earlier statements, but this is either 
not done or impossible to do, and so the report vacillates between a lie and a truth. 
In his report of 6 November, 1913, Backhouse attempts compensating for the lack 
of direct evidence by launching an investigation into Kunti’s character. Predictably, 
she 1s found wanting. Kunti is labelled troublesome by overseer Cobcroft; her 
husband, Jal, is revealed to be an opportunist and ex-felon; Mr Barber, her employer, 
deems her to be recalcitrant, and, most damningly, she stands accused of employing 
her sexuality ın an immoral and calculating way. Backhouse finds Kunti to have. 
been assigned less onerous tasks by a sirdar named Sundar Singh, with whom she 
is said to have had an improper sexual liaison. The dismissal of Sundar Singh, he 
insinuates, brought out the very worst in Kunti, resulting in the concoction of the 
lie, and its publication in Bharat Mitra: 


The general :mpression on the estates, I think, 1s that improper relations exist between 
Sundar Singh and Kunta [sic], and that on account of Sundar Singh being dismissed, and an 
Overseer and a different Sirdar appointed in his stead, Kunta has been dissatisfied and has 
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made charges which appear to be false, against the Overseer and the Sirdar Ramharak (CSO 
MP 8779/1913). - 


And so “general impression” begins to replace factual testimony. Backhouse’s 
inference remains precisely that: an inference based dubiously on character 
assessment. Kunti’s character as represented in the Indian newspapers and as 
vouchsafed by Sanadhya adds further complexity to an already complex affair. 
Lauded for her courage, honour, chastity and moral fibre, the picture of Kunti that 
emerges in Leader, Bharat Mitra and My Twenty One Years in the Fiji Islands 
bears little resemblance to the woman described in the official report. Uttara Singh 
and John Kelly, translators of Sanadhya’s autobiography, comment that Indians 
were inclined to read and represent Kunti’s resistance in terms of her satitva or 
“the total devotion of a wife to her husband, which was in ancient times the basis 
of the custom of sati” (Sanadhya 1991, 43). The sexualised body of the coolie 
woman, then, formed the battleground in the high-stakes war waged between 
colonialists and nationalists; ‘truth’ and ‘lie’ became indistinguishable as a 
consequence of the rhetorical weaponry deployed on both sides. Kunti herself was 
hardly a passive and uninterested member in this uncompromising ideological 
warfare; in fact, a recent feminist account of the case places her desire and agency 
at the very centre of the story.‘ 

You may recall my assertion that a truth may result in a lie and vice versa. It is 
just as possible for us to infer, in the absence of evidence pertaining to intention, 
that there is no actual link between Kunti’s sexual liaison with Sundar Singh and 
the allegations she levels against Cobcroft. In other words, even if one accepts as 
factually true Kunti’s sexual relationship with Sundar Singh, it does not follow 
that she lied about the incident with Cobcroft. One could even speculate, and 
speculations are ultimately not of the order of truths or lies, that the overseer and 
the new sirdar believed that they had succeeded Sundar Singh in absolutely all 
matters. That the Acting Agent-General of Immigration, A. Montgomerie, used 
Backhouse’s findings to utter a political falsehood, since he could hardly be certain 
that it was “untrue that female indentured immigrants are violated or receive hurts 
or cruel treatment at the hands of their Overseers,” there is no certainty as to the 
non-prejudicial nature of the inquiry (CSO MP 8779/1913). 

Not matter who speaks, the uncertainty principle appears to haunt their speech. 
What are the precise intentions of the editors of Bharat Mitra and Leader, the anti- 
indenture agitator, Sanadhya, and the Arya Samaji missionary, Saraswati, when 
they respond, as they do, to Kunti’s allegations against Cobcroft. It is impossible 
to know. It is possible, nonetheless, to say that they are less concerned with matters 
of individual veracity or mendacity, and have a broader political purpose in sight. 
When they request an enquiry into the controversy, the Government of India and 
the Colonial Office in Fiji are actually advancing a counter-response to this political 
objective. Their main concern is to minimize political fallout by systematically 
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disproving the allegations. Backhouse’s report and Enthoven’s request to expose 
the falsity of the story lest it gain wider currency tells us a great deal about colonial 
double-speak. Caught up in the grand political tussle where assertion is matched 
by rebuttal, avowal by disavowal, and power, sexuality and authority wage their 
separate wars, the testimonies of the little players—Kunti, Sujni, Jugdeo, 
Ramharak—cannot entirely shed their political dimension, and so they too surrender 
to the uncertainty principle. In the end, there is no possibility of closure. The lie is 
as intimately distant from the truth as the truth is distantly intimate with the lie. 


Note 
1. Saraswati’s ‘disayowal’ is contained in a report filed by Scott to the Colonial Secretary on 
2 September, 1914 (CSO MP 6609/14). 


2. It is possible, but not probable, that Montgomerie knew no better and therefore had no 
intention to deceive; in short, he uttered a falsehood while telling the truth. 


3. See ‘Time and Girmit,’ Social Text, 82, 23:1, Spring 2005. 


See Margaret Mishra, ‘The Emergence of Feminism 1n Fiji,’ Women’s History Review, 17: 
1, 2008. 
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EAST-WEST REVISIONS OF HINDU SPIRITUAL 
THOUGHT IN THE LATE-19™4, EARLY 207? 
CENTURY INDIA 


Debashish Banerji 


Hindu thought fascinated the colonial gaze which stretched from a certain revulsion for what it 
deemed barbaric irrationalism to romanticized adulation of exotic supernaturalisms. These attitudes 
also impacted inexorably on mainstream Indian thought ın and from 19" century inscribed 
themselves into indigenous self-understanding, educational and administrative discourses. Certain 
traditional tropes underwent radical shifts ın nuances and applications in these discourses — such 
as Arya, varna, samsara, dharma, karma, punarjanma, and moksha. The revisionary activity ın 
Hindu spiritual thought engendered by this intellectual movement ıs the critical subject of this 
article, which 1s traced through the thinking and writings of Bankim Chandra , Rammohun Roy, 
Vivekananda, Tagore among others. 


Keywords: Colonialism 19% Century India, Hinduism, Bankim Chandra, Rammohun Roy, 
Vivekananda, Tagore. 


The colonial gaze on India was, from the earliest, fascinated by Hindu thought. 
This fascination took a range of forms, stretching at one end, from revulsion at 
what it deemed irrational barbarism to romanticized adulation of exotic 
supermaturalism. Particularly from the mid-19" century, after the imperial takeover 
of the subcontinent, these attitudes entered into the mainstream of Indian discourse, 
powerfully inscribing themselves into administrational and educational policy and 
impacting indigenous understandings so as to play their part in determining new 
meanings.’ Revisionism however, was no stranger to Hindu thought, new 
interpretations, orientations and epistemes historically occupying their shifting 
positionalities within its complex, unstandardized, expanding body through the 
centuries, with or without foreign incursion, as part of a burgeoning tradition of 
Spiritual culture. Thus, even apart from the ancient period, with its hazy shifts 
from Veda to Vedanta, we find a temporal and spatial criss-crossing of variant 
strains of a common discourse, leading from the pre-Mauryan doctrinal 
peregrinations of the Buddha, through those of Shankara (9" c.), Ramanuja (11"7 
12 c.), Madhavacharya (13* c.) and Vallabhacharya (15"c.), upto Chaitanya (16" 
c.) and beyond. All these personalities, (and numerous others) are believed to have 
traversed the subcontinent, establishing their innovational standpoints through 
vitarka (debate) in all the major centers of Hindu learning and practice.” That this 
tradition was still very much alive in the 19" century, is borne out by a reading of 
the biography of Sri Ramakrishna, where the precincts of the temple complex at 
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Dakshineshwar are depicted as such a concourse of itinerant pundits (scholar- 
priests) and sannyasis (mendicants), engaged in sophisticated differences on the 
nature of reality.’ 

However, the British involvement in this tradition introduced powerful 
challenges in the form of alien concerns and doubts, which stimulated a variety of 
answers from within the tradition itself. Indeed, in this function, the British were 
not exceptional, Islam having already initiated the trend. Thus, by. the late 19* 
century, we witness a rich field of revisionary activity in the domain of Hindu 
spiritual thought, arising as hybrid result of the insecure meeting of Western and 
Indic beliefs and interests on Indian soil. In this essay, I will look at a few key 
Hindu ideas, tracing some of their important transformations in western and Indian 
understanding at the turn-of-the-century, leading to their present connotations. These 
are: (a) Arya (race?/civilization?); (b) varna (caste); (c) samsara (phenomenal 
existence) with its built-in dialectic in the form of the processual complex 
punarjanman (rebirth)-dharma (right action)-karma (law of causation)-moksha 
(liberation). 


Arya 


The word “Arya” occurs for the first time in the earliest Indic text and “scripture”, 
the Rig Veda. Here, it appears as an epithet qualifying the gods, particularly Indra 
and their “friends”, the seers (rishis) and poets (kavih), sometimes the ancestors 
(pitr), particularly the Angirasa sages.* The context is often one of war-like action 
against the “dark-colored” Dasyus, a breaking of “the dark places”, the mountain- 
caves or cities or fortresses where the cows/light (“go” meaning both) or treasures 
have been hoarded by the “robbers”. The connotation seems to be of one whose 
choice is for the Truth (Satyam) and who strives for Perfection (Ritam) and Immortality 
(Amritam), the cows and treasures evidently having some mysterious connection 
with these goals. This connotation persists in its usage at later early periods, 

In the Bhagavad Gita, for example, Krishna chastises Arjuna for his 
unwillingness to battle the Kauravas, by calling his vaccilation and cowardice 
“un-Aryan”.° The sense of fighting for the Truth (dharma-yuddha) predominates 
in this usage as also a sense of cultural pride. In the earliest scripture of Buddhism, 
the tripitaka, the basic tenet of Buddhological investigation is laid down as the 
Catvari-Arya-Satyani, translated as the four “great” or “noble” truths, within which 
the famous eightfold path is known as Arya-ashtanga-marga.’ “Nobility” again, as 
cultural elitism and “seeking for Truth” are here the continuing values of the word 
“Arya”. Appearing ın the secular literature of the Gupta period, “Arya” becomes 
generalized in colloquialisms to mean “gentleman”, one who can be trusted, who 
is “true” and “noble” (Pancatantra, Shakuntala).® 

Indeed, the word becomes incorporated quite early into social and “national” 
usage. By the time of the Mahabharata, members of the three higher castes 
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(Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaishya) become termed “Arya”, while the lowest (Sudra) 
is denied the appellate and called, instead, dasa.? While there is a likelihood that 
this distinction fixes in social structure the memory of the early subjection of a 
culturally or racially segregated group that has, over time, been assimilated; by the 
medieval period; it is connotations of karmaphala (fruits of karma) that are made 
to account for the social degradation of the Sudra, within a largely homogenous 
system. Thus, ina caste context, too, “Arya” takes on a sense of moral superiority, 
based on the performance of past good karma. Moreover, territorially, in the Manu 
Smriti, the region bounded by the Himalayas in the North and the Vindhyas in the 
South and by the ocean to the east and west, is termed the “abode of the Aryans”, 
Aryavartha; the regions outside this area considered to be inhabited by non-Aryans, 
the Mlechhas.!° But by the medieval period, the entire subcontinent has been 
“Aryanized”. Thus, by the tıme of the British occupation, the term “Arya” bore a 
generalized civilizational sense pertaining to all Indic people, and as a comparative 
emphasis within this, connoted aristocracy, nobility and moral or spiritual 
superiority. 

The word, however, struck quite a different chord in the colonizers. From the 
beginning, the history of western colonization has been marked with racial concerns, 
and these were brought to bear on India. The 19" century development of sciences 
such as Archaeology, Anthropology and Philology, while purporting disinterestedly 
to further human understanding, were nevertheless constituted collusively with 
colonial interests in mind — the collection of knowledge about Europe’s “others”, 
as means towards their systematic categorization and consequent control.!! As an 
assumption in this process, went the idea of racial isolation and evaluation. The 
establishment of genetic superiority was seen to be necessary as an unchanging 
basis for colonial subjugation.’ 

The political implications for this are exemplified most overtly in a statement 
of the British Governor General, Lord Elgin, repudiating the Ibert Bill of 1882, 
which made it possible for Indian magistrates to adjudicate over Britishers in India: 
“we could only govern by maintaining the fact that we are the dominant race — 
though the Indians in Services should be encouraged, there is a point at which we 
must reserve the control to ourselves, if we are to remain at all”.’? But “racial 
dominance” needed to be posited on “scientific truth”. The philological discovery 
in the late 18" century of the relationship between Sanskrit and European languages 
and the study of the Rig Veda, led to the notion of the “Aryan race”, which had 
migrated from Central Asia to displace the local Dravidians of India through 
invasion. The same “Aryans” were held to have migrated North to Europe and 
been responsible for the “rational” heritage of Classical Greece. Thus a division 
was posited between the Northern and Southern “Aryans”, the first the ancestors 
of the “rational” and “dynamic” civilization of Europe; the second the progenitors 
of the “irrational” and “static” civilization of India.'* This justified “the return of 
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the Aryans” and the civilizational designs of the colonizers."5 Thus, though there is 
nothing in the Veda to suggest an alternate homeland or a journey into the 
subcontinent from the Northwest,'* and precious little of a non-mythopoeic, leave 
alone racial character, the predisposition towards racial ordering dictated an 
evidentiary appropriation of the text, turning it into a historic document of racial 
invasion. No longer could Indra and the Angirasas enact their beginningless 
violences and epiphanies in the civilized mind of modern man. The word “Arya” 
was forced into an entirely new posture and “educated” Hindus were recruited 
perforce into the argumentative concerns of a secular, historical and teleological 
discourse featuring their legendary and prehistorical sacred text. These “racial” 
and “historical” concerns of “Arya” were only a part of the major epistemic shift 
that colonialism ushered and which has globalized itself in today’s world. Hazily 
perceived and responded to by Hindu thinkers in a variety of ways, it could 
nevertheless not be ignored and has left its indelible, if contorting impress on 
modern Indian life. The debate over “Aryan” origins has only intensified with new 
archeological findings through the 20% century and with the rise of contemporary 
neo-Hinduism in India. 

The western appropriation of “Arya” and consequent hegemonic connotations, 
including anti-Semitism and leading to the Nazi world-dominatin g intent, has been 
sufficiently detailed by modern historians.!”? Modern studies of Indian Nationalism 
have also tended to focus on racial alignments of Hindu elitism, through the 
assumption of superior Aryan ancestry.'® Though the Southern Aryans or “Indo- 
Aryans” were seen to be inferior to the Northern Aryans by the colonizers, an 
influential strand of Hindu Nationalism was to reverse this reading. To this strand, 
“India”, “Hindu” and “Arya” were synonymous racial identifications cf nationhood, 
the western claim to Aryan identity being entirely refused. A typical formulation 
of this slant is to be found in the Bengali “History of Bharatvarsha” (published 
1878) of Tarinicharan Chattopadhyay (1833-97). Tarinicharan was a product of 
colonial education, a professor at Sanskrit College and a social reformer. His history 
was perhaps the most influential textbook read in Bengali schools in the second 
half of the 19" century.’ After establishing the racial basis of the Hindu, he goes 
on to extol Aryan superiority and deplore its present “fallen” condition: 


“...In earlier tumes, foreign travellers in India marvelled at the courage, truthfulness and 
modesty of the people of the Arya vamsa (race); now they remark mainly on the absence of 
those qualities. In those days Hindus would set out on conquest and hoist their flags in 
Tartar, China and other countries; now a few soldiers from a tiny island far away are lording 
it over the land of India. In those days Hindus would regard all except their own Jati (heredity) 
as mleccha and treat them with contempt; now those same mlechha shower contempt on the 
descendants of Aryans...”” 


The conflation of “Indian”, “Hindu” and “Aryan” is obvious here. The interpretation 
of “Arya” as race and the concern with its origin and history continues through the 
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swadeshi period and into the present time. But it is not an exclusive strand in the 
makeup of Hindu Nationalism. There were others who were quick to pick up on 
the xenophobic implications of a racial reading of “Arya”. Referring to Max 
Mueller’s generalizations based on Indo-European linguistic similarities, Sri 
Aurobindo was to write (c. 1920): 


“ The most extraordinary and imposingly insubstantial structures were reared on the narrow 
basis of that unfortunate formula. First, there was the elaborate division of civilized humanity 
into the Aryan, Semitic, Dravidian and Turanean races, based on the philological 
classification of the ancient and modern languages. More sensible and careful reflection 
has shown us that community of language 1s no proof of community of blood or ethnological 
identity; the French are not a Latin race because they speak a corrupt and nasalized Latin, 
nor the Bulgars Slavs ın blood because the Ugro-Finnish races have been wholly Slavonicised 
in civilization and language... Language is therefore discredited as an ethnological factor... 
Yet so great is the force of attractive generalizations and widely popularized errors that all 
the world goes on perpetuating the blunder talking of the Indo-European races, claiming or 
disclaiming Aryan kinship and building on that basis of falsehood the most far-reaching 
political, social or pseudo-scientific conclusions”.”” 


The quote from Sri Aurobindo comes from an unfinished companion piece to his 
“Secret of the Veda”, titled “The Origins of Aryan Speech”. These writings were 
serialized in a journal titled “Arya” which he edited and published between 1914 
and 1920. Here the journal title represents a deliberate re-appropriation of the 
word — a divestment from the racial concerns and a reaffirmation of the cultural 
and spiritual. However, even in this reaffirmation, there is an acknowledgement of 
the Enlightenment episteme. The fuzziness of the pre-colonial usage is now forever 
replaced in favor of a distinct choice of meaning. Sri Aurobindo attempts an 
explanation in the first issue of the journal: 


“...Western Philology has converted it into a racial term, an unknown ethnological quantity 
on which different speculations fix different values. Now, even among the philologists, 
some are beginning to recognize that the word ın its original use expressed not a difference 
of race, but a difference of culture. For in the Veda the Aryan peoples are those who had 
accepted a particular type of self-culture, of inward and outward practice, of ideality, of 
aspiration. The Aryan gods were the supraphysical powers who assisted the mortal ın his 
struggle towards the nature of the godhead. ... In later tumes, the word Arya expressed a 
particular ethical and social ideal, an ideal of well-governed life, candour courtesy, nobility, 
straight dealing, courage, gentleness, purity, humanity, compassion, protection of the weak, 
liberality, observance of social duty, eagerness for knowledge, respect for the wise and 
learned, the social accomplishments.... Everything that departed from this ideal, everything 
that tended towards the ignoble, mean, obscure, rude, cruel or false, was termed un- 
Aryan...”.7 
However, as in the western understanding, strength and the exercise of will also 
feature importantly in Sri Aurobindo’s definition of the Aryan, except, instead of 
a subjugatory elitism, we now have primarily, an inward ethos of self-transcendence 
and secondarily, an outward protection of the conditions for the inward ideal. 
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“Intrinsically, ın its most fundamental sense, Arya means an effort or an uprising and 
overcoming .. Self-conquest is the first law of his nature He overcomes earth and body 
and does not consent like ordinary men to their dullness, inertia, dead routine and tamasic 
limitations. He overcomes life and its energies and refuses to be dominated by their hungers 
and cravings or enslaved by their rajasic passions. He overcomes the mind and its habits, 
he does not live in a shell of ignorance, inherited prejudices, customary ideas, pleasant 
opinions, but knows how to seek and choose, to be large and flexible in intelligence even as 
he is firm and strong in his will.... Self-perfection 1s the aim of his self-conquest. Therefore 
what he conquers, he does not destroy, but ennobles and fulfils.. °? 


This cultural and psychological understanding of “Arya” also enters prominently 
into the swadeshi discourse and continues into the present. But a cultural definition 
must rest not merely in the individual, but also in social structures. Thus, the re- 
assessment of “Aryanism” found itself inextricably bound up with the whole fabric 
of Hindu social philosophy and notions such as varna, ashrama, purusartha, 
samsara etc. needed investigation and interpretive clarification, leading to a 
wholesale revision of Hinduism. 

This revisionism is a highly contentious discourse which is alive to this day 
and continues to be constructed by westerners and Indians alike. 


Varna 


Moreover, the racial context of British-Indian relations played out, on a symbolic 
Stage, a curious paradox at the heart of colonialism: among the primary premises 
of Enlightenment thought was the intrinsic rationality of all human beings and the 
vision of the eventual globalizing of western civilization. Yet, ironically, as 
discussed above, colonialism posited itself on fundamental racial differences, 
justifying permanent casteist colonizer-colonized hierarchies in all of the non- 
western world. This contradiction was reflected in 19" century science in polygenist/ 
monogenist debates concerning the racial origins of human beings.” Darwin’s 
“Origin of the Species” played an important role in tipping the balance in favor of 
the monogenist idea. However, apartheid did not disappear as a result, inferiority 
being considered intrinsic to the colonized peoples. In the British-Indian context, 
this conflicted nature of colonialism was symbolized in the belief that colonizer 
and colonized were both branches of the same race (“Aryan”) and yet one was 
inferior to the other. 

Interestingly, at the time of the colonization, a similar contradiction existed 
within Hindu society as well. Whereas the entire Hindu tradition is premised on 
Unitarianism (1.e. the Reality is One) and on the immanence in and realizability by 
all human beings of the One Reality,” an inflexible hereditary caste system (varna) 
had come into existence, in which certain sections of society lived in states of 
permanent oppression by others. In the western viewing, varna was a form of 
racism, derived from early Aryan domination of indigenous racial strains, a 
conclusion easily warranted by the fact that varna literally means ‘‘color’’. Just as 
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the luminous “color”, shuklavarna of the “Aryan” and the “color of darkness” of 
the “Dasyu” in the Rig Veda led to the theory of the fair-skinned Aryan invasion 
of the dark-skinned Dravidians, so the coloric basis of Hindu caste seemed a clear 
pointer to its racist nature. This was further strengthened, as mentioned above, by 
the fact that the lowest caste, the sudra, was considered un-Aryan and called “dasa”, 
meaning “servant” and echoing “Dasyu”; as also in that the Brahmin was designated 
the color “white” and the sudra, “black’’.*° 

A few clarifications are necessary here. Firstly, the Unitarianism of Hindu 
thought needs to be differentiated from the universal rationality of western 
Enlightenment. The use of the word “enlightenment” in the west, following Kant, 
is related to freedom of rational choice. The same word is used to translate in 
western terms the “spiritual” achievements of Indic personalities, such as the 
Buddha. Though the difference may be more clearly seen in a discussion of the 

“spiritual goal” of moksha, it pertains also to the universal basis of humanity as 
seen by the westerner and the Hindu. Thus the Unitarianism of Hindu thought is 
not concerned with the universal possession by all human beings of the faculty of 
reason as an ontological basis, whereas this, following Descartes and a host of 
others (“Cogito ergo sum”) becomes the very definition of the human in post- 
Enlightenment Europe. At the human level, the basis of Indic Unitarianism lies in 
the potential of all individuals to experience the One Reality and their oneness 
with it. The many schools of Hinduism and Buddhism may differ on the specifics 
of the experience and its implications, but they all agree on the goal and universal 
possibility of individuals to experience the One Reality (or, arguably in the case of 
Buddhism, the equally singular “None Reality”) - an equal possibility, but an 
unequal probability in any life, conditioned by one’s karma. This inequality was 
used as a justification for the hierarchized oppressions of varna. Apart from the 
functional stratification of society, caste was thus seen to provide a social mechanism 
for the manifestation of cosmic justice. Though hereditarily fixed, it was not 
ultimately binding on the individual, who by adherence to dharma in the present 
lıfe, could hope to be born under better circumstances ın the next, and perhaps 
even be able to experience the Real. Thus belief in punarjanman (rebuth), coupled 
with karma and dharma, added another dimension to the ontology of the Hindu, 
alien to the western experience, which made the conditions of social inequality 
acceptable to its ethos. 

It was this that made Hegel, in his Philosophy of History, class Indian 
civilization as prehistoric and static, lacking the basic conditions for the 
manifestation of the Zeitgeist.” For the dynamic dialectic between state and society, 
which characterized the “historic” western nations of the world, was entirely absent 
in the case of India, according to him. It did not matter who or what ruled the 
people, society remained eternally what it was, by dint of its fixed self-regulating 
process, and varna, the caste system, was the cornerstone of this process.” In 
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more recent times, Louis Dumont has revived this thesis in his Homo Hierarchicus.” 
In between, the thesis has been reiterated by a procession of Orientalists, 
romantically opposing modernization in India, but justifying by the same logic, 
western imperialism as a fresh layer of oppression inscribed into the caste-system 
of the eternally docile, moksha-loving Hindu. 

It is difficult to know how rigid the hereditary basis of caste has been through 
Hindu history. Concern with the breakdown of hereditary caste is evidenced 1n the 
Gita, but so is concern with worldly righteousness.” Prior to the British colonization, 
Islamic rule had already begun the modern erosion of the Hindu social structure. 
Even apart from its often hostile and fundamentalist operations, the alien ethos of 
Islam challenged Hindu society in a number of ways. Some of the principal factors 
for this were: (1) the absence of belief ın reincarnation; (b) adherence to a casteless 
social order; and (3) the availability of professional services for employment outside 
of Hindu caste-governed functions. Under the British rule, the incursive presence 
of such an alternate social order became even more pronounced. What was incipient 
under Islam became systematic under the civilizational drive of the western 
colonizers. Along with other aspects of Hindu culture, the irrationality and injustice 
of the caste system were severely criticized by proponents of the Enlightenment 
idea, such as Mill?! and Macauley.** As Macauleyan education became available 
to the children of upper class Indians, specially those in the employ of British 
industrial or administrative services, a “civilized” Indian elite class emerged in the 
urban centers, which was faced with answering the verdict of primitivism levelled 
against the caste system. The wholesale introjection of western values and 
consequent rejection of all “uncivilized” Hindu ways and ideas, at least ın their 
public personae, was a common response of this elite. However, in the majority of 
these cases, Hindu traditronalism dominated the private sphere, spawning a system 
of double standards, whose hypocrisy, caricatured by some social critics,33 has not 
entirely vanished from contemporary Hindu society. Moreover, outside of this 
elite sector, Hindu casteism continued unabated. 

The reasoned criticism of caste, from within the Hindu framework, came to be 
initiated also from among the elite, specially of Bengal, the so-called “bhadralok”. 
I use the word “reasoned” advisedly, instead of “rational”, since in their premises 
these thinkers do not assume “rationality” to be the ultimate human epistemological 
faculty. However, reason or logic has had tts traditional place, in Hindu “thought”, 
as in Christian Apologetics, to organize the implications of these premises. 
Rammohun Roy, for example, invoked the Unitarianism of Vedanta as the central 
tenet of Hinduism, its only inviolable premise.” As discussed above, this was the 
belief in the Oneness of Reality, the immanence of the Oneness in all individuals 
and the consequent equal possibility of all individuals to experience identity with 
the Oneness. Though the mechanism consisting of punarjanman, dharma and karma 
could be held to determine the probability of this experience of identity in any one 
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life, there was no necessity for the existence of a system of hereditary inequality 
for the working out of karmic causality. Individual variations in fate could very 
well manifest in a society where the intrinsic equality of all human beings as carriers 
and potential realizers of the Oneness was respected. Thus western ideas of 
rationalistic egalitarianism were hybridized with Vedantic Unitarianism in the 
repudiation of caste in such reformist Hindu formulations as the Brahmo Samaj.* 
Rammohun Roy, of course, went further in his rejection, and seeking for an 
underlying Unitarian basis in Hinduism, Islam and Christianity, repudiated also 
the Hindu traditions of iconism and ritual worship.” Variations of Rammohun’s 
attitude towards caste were shared by other late 19" or early 20" century Hindu 
reformers as well. Thus Vivekananda, a western-educated disciple of Sri 
Ramakrishna, though he would not go so far as to reject icon worship or ritualism,” 
nevertheless held the hereditary stratified hierarchy of the caste system to be “un- 
Hindu” in spirit and called for its abolition, on grounds very similar to Rammohun. 
Vivekananda saw three aspects to the caste system — jati (heredity), guna (quality) 
and karma (causality). Of these, he saw no evidence for a hereditary basis of caste 
in the Veda; nor did he see in it any necessary karmic justification. The matter of 
guna remained — i.e. varna was related to intrinsic variations of “quality” in 
individuals -and Vivekananda observes the functional basis of the caste idea in 
society as an expression of guna: “Human society is governed by the four castes — 
the priests, the soldiers, the traders and the labourers”’.*® 

These ideas were to be further developed in the early 20" century by Sri 
Aurobindo. While concurring with the repudiation of heredity as a basis for caste, 
Sri Aurobindo agreed with the division of society into the four functional types, 
though his enumeration of functions is more complex than Vivekananda’s. He 
however went further in invoking the Vedic basis (Purusha Sukta) for an essential 
determination of individual varna as related to functional aspects of the One Being. 
Thus, though he viewed both heredity and human inequality as false constructs of 
` caste, he believed a perfect society would be one in which individuals discovered 
or were helped to discover their instrinsic varna as the true law of their self- 
expression, swadharma. This, following the Gita, would be the individual’s best 
and natural dynamic means to the realization of oneness with the One Being through 
karma yoga. It would also form the key to the perfect dynamic expression of the 
One Being in social form.” 

Thus the prominence of Unitarianism among elite interpretations of late 19" 
century Hinduism, predisposed towards a rejection of caste or, at least, 1ts hereditary 
and hierarchical bases; and indeed, officially, any discrimination on the basis of 
caste was made illegal under the constitution of independent India.“ However, 
excluding the westernized elite, the casteist power structure of the rest of Hindudom 
remained largely intact, and continues to subvert the legal process to this day, 
demonstrating the inability of elite discourse to involve sufficiently the uneducated 
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masses in its reformist arguments. Apart from the natural reluctance of oppressive 
authority to relinquish its hold, I believe this is due to the lack of resonance of the 
western terms of the civilizational arguments employed by later Nationalist social 
workers at the village levels.“ 


Samsara 


Seen ın individual and ontological terms as “phenomenal existence”, samsara 
includes connotations of “society”. Literally, it means a “flowing together’ (sams 
= oneness, togetherness; sara = streaming, flowing). The “togetherness” pertains 
to the collection of individualities that find themselves constituting a collective 
existence. The being of each within the social milieu (samasti) becomes the ground 
of phenomenal existence termed samsara. Moreover, the sense of “flow” suggests 
a goal, and thus a teleology. But, as in the case of “togetherness”, in its predominant 
interpretation in Hindu thought through the Christian era, this telos, too, has been 
construed as primarily individual. The determinants of social existence, therefore, 
pertaining to samsara foreground individual existence ın terms of a becoming 
under collective conditions. This individual goal is seen as moksha or mukti, 
liberation from the bondage to false or phenomenal appearances, in an experiential 
identity with the One Reality. Though numerous variable existential implications 
of mukti have been traced by the many schools or sampradayas within Hinduism, 
they are all agreed on the non-primary nature of life as human beings ordinarily 
experience it and on the goal of the individual being a liberation from this falsehood 
through an identity experience with the prmary Oneness. 

The institutional determinants of Hindu society, therefore, can be expected to 
structure a dialectic between Phenomenal and Real existence. The two principal 
institutional paradigms for achieving this have been the chaturashrama (four stages 
of life) and the chatur purushartha (four goals of man). The chatur ashrama is the 
division of the lifespan of an individual into the normalized stages of the student 
(brahmacharya), the householder (grthasta), the “retreater” (vanaprastha) and the 
renunciant (sannyasa). The chatur purushartha are related to the ashramas and 
are the goals of dharma (laws of “right action”), artha (material possessions), 
kama (objects of desire) and moksha (liberation, knowledge of the Real). During 
the stage of the student (brahmacharya), the knowledge of the law of “right action” 
(dharma) is learnt and practiced; during the stage of the householder (grihasta), 
the proper (dharmic) pursuit and handling of material possessions (artha) and 
objects of desire (kama) is encouraged; at the stage of vanaprastha, one retires 
“into the forest’ to detach oneself from the concerns of society and to focus attention 
on the Real (moksha); and finally, in sannyas (renunciation), one withdraws entirely 
from society to plunge into yoga-sadhana for the attainment of moksha. Within 
this process, the ashrama of sannyas and the purushartha of moksha are specially 
privileged, since an individual could opt for this ashrama at any point, not needing 
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to go through the other stages, 1f the pull towards moksha was strong. Moreover, 
the logic of karma (causality) also privileged moksha, since karmic perfection was 
supposed to lead to the experience of moksha. As a social construct, though to the 
sannyasi, society was dead, a vestigal transaction kept him on it’s periphery. 

This was the need for material sustenance, effected through charity. The social 
arrangement conditioned the freedom of the sannyasi through his lack of expectation 
in the act of begging; while society’s teleological dependance on the sannyasi was 
acknowledged through the dharmic privileging of charity. In other words, in begging 
from society, it1s not samsara, but moksha from which the sannyasi sought support, 
while in giving alms, it is not the sannyasi, but his own possibility for moksha that 
the householder supported. Society was therefore dead for the sannyasi, but the 
sannyasi was pre-eminently alive for society. From his privileged position at it’s 
periphery, the sannyasi, as living representative of the absolute liberation of moksha, 
exerted his subversive pressure at society’s center, his phantasmal presence 
constantly oiling the dialectic of the Phenomenal and the Real, of Time and Eternity. 
This pressure, along with the ideal of the Jivanmukta (liberated within life) urged 
formulations from within society for the experience of that liberation which was to 
be had at its outskirts. The karma yoga of the Gita, Tantra yoga for the householder 
and Sahajiya Vaishnavism are some of these formulations. Moreover, the sannyast 
tradition, through its sanctioned outsiderism from society and its changes, played 
an important part in the preservation of moksha-related practices and goals. 

By the beginning of the colonial period, several centuries of Islamic rule had 
already hazed this social dialectic. Under an increased secular emphasis, the weight 
of social privilege shifted from moksha towards artha and kama, while dharma 
rigidified itself into the orthodoxy of blind convention.“ I see this shift as a gradual 
and not unequivocal trend, the sannyasi tradition continuing nevertheless, and in 
fact, gathering a greater richness through hybridization with Sufism. The founding 
of the Gaudiya Vaishnavism of Sri Chaitnaya in 16" century Bengal evidences, 
too, the presence of transformative spiritual movements within society. Following 
Chaitanya, Bengal, in fact, affords the most fertile soil for heterodox amalgamations 
and syntheses of Vaishnava, Tantric and Sufi ideas and practices, leading to 
numerous innovative social and asocial mystical cults. During Chaitanya’s lifetime, 
moreover, Gaudiya Vaishnavism expanded itself swiftly in Bengal and elsewhere, 
demonstrating an infectious popularity which collapsed caste and class barriers. 
But this social realization of mystical communitas was predictably short-lived, 
and caste orthodoxy resumed its hold shortly after Chaitanya’s passing.”? The 
heterodox cults mentioned were largely obscure formations of lower caste or 
outcaste populations, the Hindu social mainstream settling into its secular and 
orthodox pursuits.“ 

This emphatic shift towards the secular domain and towards the emergence of 
society as an independent reality, not incidental to individual telos, takes on a ` 
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more determined form under colonial rule in the 19" century. Colonial ethos with 
its necessity for the community of man to unite in the effort for a rationally organized 
social life through increased productivity and civilizational progress, found the 
tradition of sannyas incomprehensible. The only comparable paradigm in European 
society was that of monastics who had undertaken the vow of poverty, but this was 
seen as the fulfillment of a choice, not an eventual goal for all individuals. Moreover, 
the historical segregation of church and state in Europe had led to the confinement 
of monastics in monasteries and of monasteries as socially productive enclaves 
ministering to the religious needs of secular life. This was quite different from the 
social indicator of its own privileged “other”, samsara’s signature of liberation 
from itself, that was the sannyasi. But the colonialist saw in this only his own 
medieval past, a primitive stage ın the inexorable evolution of rational civilization. 
To this ethos, the sannyasi was little other than a “lazy beggar”, whom silly 
superstitious Hindus supported with charity. Thus the social door for the vital Hindu 
transaction between the Phenomenal and the Real was shut in the colonizing mind. 
No longer would educated Hindus see themselves as setting any goals not 
circumscribed by a civilized society and no longer would the sannyasi be able to 
extend his independent bow! without expectation. The sannyasi now, as in medieval 
Europe, was forced into the social solidarity of monasteries, or else, hungry and 
insecure in a productivity driven world, was reduced to tugging at the shirt sleeves 
of pilgrims and tourists. 

I exaggerate. Social scientists have noted how, contrary to expectation, 
modernization has not succeeded in eradicating the Hindu social system.* Like 
alien fragments crammed together to form an integer. two civilizational systems 
co-exist in open confrontation or uneasy alliance or bizarre conjunction in 
contemporary India. The episode of colonization has not supplanted the Hindu 
tradition and has not been assimilated gracefully by it. The reinterpretation of 
dharma, karma and moksha, under pressure of western ideas and initiated at the 
turn of the century, continue to this day. 

While agreeing that karma (the causality of works) determined the conditions 
of punarjanman (rebirth), late 19" century Hindu reformers found it necessary to 
re-define what was meant by dharma (right action). In the Gita, Knshna admonishes 
Arjuna to act according to his dharma. Here, Arjuna’s dharma or swadharma 
(personal dharma) ıs seen to be identical to his varna, or caste, which in this case, 
is that of the kshatriya (warrior). The Manu smriti divides dharma into two 
categories — varnasramadharma and sadharanadharma. The first is the set of duties 
based on one’s caste (varna) and stage of life (ashrama); the second is a set of 
“human” duties, incumbent on all individuals, irrespective of caste or stage, and 
pertaining to moral self-restraint.*’ All duty implies self-restraint, but in the notion 
of dharma, as discussed earlier, this was adapted primarily to the perfection of 
individual conduct, leading to the experience of Truth. The ethical prioritization of 
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a rationalistic social aim in the colonial era led to a reorientation of dharma as 
applicable to social morality. Rammohun Roy and other Brahmo Samaj thinkers, 
for example, rejected the ascetic ashramas of vanaprastha and sannyas.*® The 
duty of man towards society was given an obligatory turn, not so much related to 
moksha as to western notions of social productivity and the Protestant work-ethic. 
The dharma of all human beings was thus seen as the upholding of society, which 
would, in return, offer him the necessities and comforts of his life. This social 
orientation of dharma now extended itself even to sannyas. Along with the Brahmo 
Samajists, the monks of the Ramakrishna Mission and of the Bharat Sevashram 
Sangha, among others, launched elaborate social service programs as the obligatory 
exercise of dharma for sannyasis. 

The new social disapproval of outsiderism was undoubtedly a factor that 
stimulated a socially-slanted revisioning of traditional goals; but another powerful 
factor was the recognition of the alien nature of western ontology and consequent 
undesirability of British occupation of India. As Sri Aurobindo was to put it in the 
first decade of the 20" century, it was not because the British were oppressive 
masters that India sought political independence, but because they had an alien 
dharma from which India needed to be free. Such a reading of dharma evidences 
the emergence of “India” as an independent social identity in the mind of turn-of- 
the-century Hindu ideologues. It also indicates an interpretation of dharma to mean 
law of self-expression or becoming. Both the static idea of social duty and the 
dynamic idea of teleology were thus combined in this nationalistic interpretation 
of dharma. 

Indeed, an investigation of what dharma meant to these thinkers throws much 
light on the nature of Hindu nationalism. Sri Aurabindo’s nationalistic views were 
prefigured by Bankim Chandra Chatterjee and by spiritual ideologies that had gained 
prominence in Bengal through the medieval era. Gaudiya Vaishnavism had 
popularized the idea of an idealized play of God with his devotees, which could 
have utopic social overtones, related to Vedantic Unitarianism. Chaitanya’s school, 
in fact, saw itself as Vedantic, with a positing of the One Reality as the Supreme 
Person, Krishna. For the play of Delight, Krishna sported with His eternal portions 
(nitya amsa), the souls symbolized by the cowherds and cowgirls of Brindavan 
and supreme among them, Sri Radha. On earth, the nature of this play (lila) had 
the veil of separation (viraha) on it, but love for the Supreme Person (bhakti) 
brought about a removal of the veil through the reciprocal action of Divine Grace 
(anugraha), causing a revelation in which all was experienced as Krishna, and yet, 
also, each individuality was seen as a playmate of Krishna. The experience of the 
sweetness of Supreme Love (madhurya) demanded the duality of Lover and 
Beloved, who were yet forms of the One Embodied Delight. Thus, the highest 
liberation (mukti) in Gaudiya Vaishnavism was one in which this double perception 
of Unity and Difference was simultaneously experienced. This mystical paradox 
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was beyond mental logic and experiencable through an awakening to a special and 
Divine ontological status, thus causing Sri Chaitanya’s philosophical basis to be 
called the Vedanta of Unthinkable Difference in Unity (Achintya Bhedabheda 
Vedanta).>' Nor was this experience of Reality exclusively individual. The image 
of the complete Vaishnav fulfillment was the ras lila, where all the lovers of Krishna 
danced together with their Beloved, who had also multiplied Himself so that each 
experienced the bliss of an exclusive relation and oneness, while being conscious 
too of the bliss of a collective relation and oneness. Ontologically, the completeness 
of this formulation of lila could be seen in Sri Aurobindo’s phrasing pertaining to 
a different context: “the Delight of the One in the One, of the One in the Many, of 
the Many in the One and of the Many in the Many”. This justified the collective 
dancing and singing to Krishna practiced and prescribed by Sri Chaitanya and his 
followers. However, Chaitanya believed that the fullness of such a realization was 
not possible in the world. Worldly samsara was the domain of universal separation, 
viraha, and though one could catch a glimpse of Reality or experience a temporary 
parting of the veil here, only in states of transcendental trance or after the divestment 
of the material sheath, could the individual experience the eternal undisguised 
play of the One, in Vaikuntha, the eternal station of Krishna. The cultivation of 
love for the Supreme Person was therefore the true dharma of all human beings 
according to this doctrine. 

The other school that had gained enormous populanty in Bengal through the 
middle ages and which was particularly active in the 19" century, through the life 
and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna, was the Shakta or Tantric worship of the Divine 
Mother. In a vein similar to Vaishnavism, ın this school, all was seen to be the play 
(lila) of the Divine Mother (/shwari, Kali) with Her Supreme Lord (/shwara, Shiva) 
and with Her children, the souls, who were her eternal portions. The world was a 
real emanation of Her, but covered with the veil of Unknowing (avidya). She was 
present both as a source of the human soul (atman) in the heart and coiled as a 
latent energy (shakti) at the base of the spine (kundalini) of the individual (jiva). 
Her play consisted of a progressive illumination in the life of the individual, so 
that through each, she could experience Her Oneness with the One Reality. But in 
the process, the conscious energy (shakti) latent in the individual was also actualized, 
so that the individual could know himself to be one in capacity and power with the 
Source of the Universe and master of its energies, as also transcending the Universe 
and united with the Oneness above. Thus both the cultivation of love for the Divine 
Mother (bhakti) and the cultivation of one’s full inner potential (shakti) were seen 
as the dharma of human beings in this school.*? 

-Bankim’s ancestral roots lay in both Vaishnava and Shakta traditions. 
Moreover, he was influenced also by the tenets of Universal Love taught in 
Christianity. An early novel of Bankim, Anandamath, presented the image of the 
nation as the Divine Mother, Bharat Mata, downtrodden through natural calamity 
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and human misconduct, to the succour of whom a band of sannyasis had dedicated 
their lives. This novel was to prove seminal for Bengali revolutionary nationalism, 
for reasons that are obvious. The Shakta idea of the Divine Mother was here applied 
. to the Nation. Though it is questionable if such an equation had been made before 
Bankim, its application followed a traditional trend and was therefore not seen as 
exceptional. Shakti had been variously related in the past to territorial locales 
throughout the geographic extent of the subcontinent, in the sacralizing 
establishments of the shakti-piths. It was just a step to the conception of the entire 
subcontinent as the body of the Mother, who had given birth to innumerable sages, 
seers, yogis and divine incarnations, and who‘had kept alive in the Perennial Law 
(Sanatana Dharma) the possibility for the human realization of the Truth. The 
“children” of this Mother were the dwellers of the subcontinent as Her social 
emanation. Their dharma (social duty) lay first in the protection of Her dharma 
(law of self-becoming, leading to knowledge of the Real). This social duty was 
binding on all Her children, even the sannyasi, specially when She was threatened, 
for if the possibility She held out were to be destroyed, not even the sannyast 
could find liberation (mukti). In fact, of all Her children, it was the sannyasi to 
whom this dharma would be the most significant and who would be most capable 
to fulfil it, since it was he who thirsted most for Her unique gift and who had 
renounced all and was thus not bound by any lesser ties from its execution. 

The revolutionary nationalists of Bengal were quick to appropriate the ideas 
and formulae of Anandamath. The nation was held up as the Mother, oppressed by 
the foreigner, prevented from expressing the truth of Her being. The song of the 
sannyasis from the novel, Bande Mataram (Mother, I salute you) was popularized 
as the anthem of national freedom. Young men were encouraged to follow the 
example of the sannyasis by renouncing all and dedicating themselves to the 
liberation of Mother India.™ 

However, ın this movement, dharma was not merely seen as social duty. Dharma 
was also a dynamic law of self-becoming and individuals were encouraged to 
discover and express this law in their lives. As discussed earlier in the consideration 
of varna, thinkers such as Sri Aurobindo attached a psychological sense to the 
Gita’s equation of dharma and varna. Each individual had a particular mode of 
self-expression based on his/her soul truth. Under the conditions of dedicated service 
to the Mother in a spirit of detachment, the dynamic law of individual self-becoming 
would begin to disclose itself as the Mother lived and spoke and manifested through 
her children. Cleaving to this inner law (dharma) in one’s works (karma), one 
would experience union (yoga) with the Divine Mother (Shakti) and thus experience 
liberation (mukti). Moreover, the cultivation of the law of love (bhakti), based in 
Vaishnavism and Christianity, was also added by Bankim as an aspect of dharma. 
As elsewhere, the Vedantic basis of the One Reality in all things is evident as the 
backdrop of this aspect of Bankim’s re-visioning of dharma: 
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“The result of this bhakt: 1s love for the world because God 1s ın every being There ıs no 
contradiction between love for the world and love for oneself, love for one’s people, love 
for one’s country. To begin with, whatever conflict we feel arises because we do not exercise 
care to develop all these faculties with lack of desire. That means that there 1s lack of proper 
cultivation. Moreover, I have understood that saving one’s people (family) is a much greater 
duty than saving oneself, and saving one’s country 1s much greater than saving one’s own 
people. When bhakti toward God and love for all people are the same thing, ıt can be said 
that, apart from bhakti toward God, love of country 1s the greatest duty of all”. 


Dharma as duty, dharma as cultivation, dharma as love, dharma as self-becoming: 
the social formulation of dharma was thus re-spiritualized as Hindu nationalism. 

Teleologically, in contrast to the inexorable “rationalization” of the world, as 
in the western case, for the Hindu, experience of Reality on the individual level 
had given meaning to Time. This difference highlights a fundamental 
incompatibility in Hindu and western post-Renaissance understandings of such 
terms as “spirituality” and “enlightenment”. To the modern western mind, 
“spirituality” implies the morality of rationalistic humanism; to Hindu thought, 
the same word connotes “yoga”, a directed effort towards an ontological change in 
which Oneness is realized. This incompatibility accounts for much 
misunderstanding and for the western neglect of the foundations of revised Hindu 
“spirituality” during the turn-of-the-century. 

Drawing the sannyasi into society from his privileged position outside it meant 
either the domestication of moksha and its consequent demise; or the transference 
of individual telos to a collective spiritual realization. Sannyas, of course, had not 
been the exclusive domain of spirituality. As mentioned before, formulations within 
society had been devised, but had not endured in the same way, as had sannyas. 
The revolutionary nationalists of Bengal, calling for the liberation of India, in the 
name of Her spiritual dharma, felt the need to revive these formulations through 
personal example. One of the forerunners of this movement was Vivekananda, the 
great Vedantist. Though himself a sannyasi, and spiritually oriented towards world- 
negating Advaita, he was nevertheless the disciple of the predominantly Tantric 
Sri Ramakrishna and taught the Gita’s Karma Yoga in social action. A number of 
the revolutionaries were themselves yogis or disciples of yogis. Sri Aurobindo 
practiced the yoga of the Gita as the basis of his revolutionary politics; Bipin 
Chandra Pal, another leader of the movement, was a disciple of the famous Vaishnav 
yogi, Bijoy Krishna Gosvami, and himself undertook his political practice as a 
part of the Vaishnav yoga; yet others followed Tantric practices. 

Moreover, the sannyasi tradition was not eradicated. It continued and continues 
to this day, thousands of renunciants still wandering the length and breadth of the 
subcontinent or dwelling in caves and forests and gathering in large numbers at 
kumbha and magha melas, exotic subjects for the tourist’s and the journalist’s 
camera. But the socially structured dialectic between Eternity and Time, which 
gave the sannyasi his vital resonance in civil life, has been sundered. As a result, 
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civil society in modern India finds it increasingly difficult to take seriously any 
concern for moksha. The dharma taught in schools and colleges is one of material 
success. “Hinduism” is seen now largely as the domesticated practices of 
incomprehensible ritual, conducive to material benefit. An increasing gulf separates 
the drive for artha and kama swiftly normalizing itself through modern Indian 
civil society, and the aspiration for moksha, leading to sannyas. 

On the other hand, by destabilizing the rigidly determined structures of Hindu 
society, “modernization” has made available to the individual, at least in principle, 
the power of choice in shaping one’s life and one’s society. An increased sense of 
the reality of the world, the equality of all human beings, the desirability of creative 
manifestation and the perfectability of life have been its other gifts. The rationality 
of this episteme and its alienation from the dialectic of samsara and sannyas, has 
not succeeded in banishing moksha from Hindu concern. Exorcised from the 
periphery, moksha has become ingested into the social body, disturbing it from 
within. Along with all the other anarchic manifestations of a failing rationality, the 
concern for moksha is a marginal but significant strand of the total complexity of 
modern Hindu life, staking its claim to re-structure society, shifting the location of 
its traditional telos from the individual to the collective. The basis for such a claim 
was also laid at the turn-of-the-century. 

Apart from the Kevaladvaita of Shankara, most other schools of Vedanta do 
not conecive of the world as unreal.** To both Vaishnavism and Tantra, the world 
is real, though not primary — in both cases, the world is a representation of original 
or primary Reality.” As a representation, it is not unreal, but secondary, and not 
meaningful in a teleological sense — in other words, a representation without plot 
or climax. The meaning that is to be found ın it 1s that of the awakening of individuals 
out of its limiting and latent or distorting signification to the fullness of the limitless 
and perfect Signified outside it. 

However, as seen earlier, Tantra carries in it the creative urge towards the 
manifestation of latent powers and the enjoyment of a perfected embodied existence. 
In this, it expresses an incipient evolutionism, though its ultimate fulfillment is to 
be had outside samsara, since however perfected the individual, samsara is seen 
by it as the field of unchanging universal Ignorance (avidya). Similarly, Gaudiya 
Vaishnavism partially validates samsaric existence through its incipient social 
utopianism. But here, too, its ultimate experience of endless ecstatic Play (lila) of 
the One with Itself in many forms is to be had outside of samsara, the latter being 
subject to a state of unchanging universal Separation. 

The colonial and Nationalist abolition of the social “outside” at the turn of the 
century, introduced into the Hindu mind, the idea of the possibility of an earthly 
and social spiritual fulfillment. Christian teleology and the belief in the Kingdom 
of Heaven on earth also had its part to play in this. We have already seen how 
Bankim adapts Vaishnav, Shakta and Christian ideas to focus on an earthly 
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spiritualism whose goal is a national fulfillment. Though not as totalistic as Bankim, 
one finds echoes of this also in the ideas of Rabindranath Tagore. Reversing 
sannyas’ sentiment of the escape from the cycle of rebirths, Tagore seeks spiritual 
fulfillment in infinite returns to enjoy the bliss of finding the One in innumerable 
attachments. Thus in him, too, an evolutionary process of finding and the creative 
perfection of humanity, taken from Tantra, is combined with the idea of the bliss 
of the Play (lila) of Oneness and Difference from Vaishnavism, to forge an earthly 
fulfillment. Further, Tagore acknowledges the universality of the Hindu idea, its 
refusal to deny membership to any human being, by transcending the national 
concern and speaking ın terms of the Universal Man and the Religion of Humanity. 
Finally, as a symbolic space where the collective spiritual realization that he sought 
might manifest, Tagore founded Shantiniketan, and thus inaugurated the intentional 
community as the modern form of such a creative realization. 

Not that the “intentional community” was lacking in pre-modern India or in 
pre-Tagore modern India, for that matter. The “ashram”, as a form of “intentional 
community”, specially formed for spiritual seeking was in evidence at least from 
the period of the Upanishads. Exampling the Ramakrishna Mission and the Bharat 
Sevashram Sangha, we have already seen how, in colonial India, the traditional 
ashram moved within the confines of larger society and began participating in its 
concerns. But the major difference between the traditional ashram and Tagore’s 
“intentional community”, was the mutually interactive and creative social aspect 
of the latter. The traditional ashram was constituted to provide an efficient material 
environment for the pursuit of individual moksha or mukti, Tagore’s ashram was 
the field of collective creativity, where the Vaishnav telos may become socially 
manifest, through the mutuality and play of individuals who aspired together towards 
universal consciousness. 

Similar, but more clearly articulated in its ideas, aims and practice was the 
community founded by Sri Aurobindo in Pondicherry, South India. The moksha 
of Advaita and the mukti of Vaishnavism and Tantra, combined not merely in the 
ideas, but in the personal experience of Sri Aurobindo. Moreover, the urge towards 
an ontological change as a basis for collective realization and manifestation were 
to find a systematized method (yoga) and a primary practical focus in his “ashram”. 
The incidental evolutionism of Tantra and the otherworldly collective realization 
of Gaudiya Vaishnavism were now seen as stages of disclosure in an universal 
teleology, leading to the eventual manifestation of the One Reality upon earth. 
According to this conception, as in Vaishnavism or in Tantra, the world was a real 
representation of the One Reality. But unlike these older visionings, the world was 
not a static universe of eternal Ignorance; it was a dynamic representation of 
progresssive unveiling. Thus, the One Existence-Consciousness-Bliss 
(Satchidananda), by the power of its own self-limiting Force (Maya) represents 
itself in the semblance of its opposite, suffering Unconsciousness where it was 
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Conscious, Differentiation where ıt was Undifferentiated, Nescience where it was 
Blissful, and involves itself in this opposite, so as to enjoy a graded and phased 
exploration in Time and Space, of an evolution of consciousness, leading to the 
unveiled play of its One Absolute Self in the relative domain of multiple Name 
and Form: 


“Such then 1s the view of the universe which arises out of the integral Vedantic affirmation. 
An infinite, indivisible existence all-blissful in its pure self-consciousness moves out of its 
fundamental purity into the varied play of Force that 1s consciousness, into the movement 
of Prakriti which is the play of Maya. The delight of its existence 1s at first self-gathered, 
absorbed, subconscious ın the basis of the physical universe; then emergent in a great mass 
of neutral movement which is not yet what we call sensation; then further emergent with 
the growth of mind and ego in the tnple vibration of pain, pleasure and indifference 
onginating from the limitation of the force of consciousness in the form...; finally the 
conscious emergence of the full Satchidananda in its creations...This 1s the course and 
movement of the world. 


“If it then be asked why the One Existence should take delight in such a movement, the 
answer lies in the fact that all possibilities are inherent in Its infinity and that the delight of 
existence — in its mutable becoming, not in its immutable being, - lies precisely in the 
variable realization of its possibilities And the possibility worked out here in the universe 
of which we are a part, begins from the concealment of Satchidananda in that which seems 
to be its own opposite and its self-finding even amid the terms of that opposite...” 


The evolutionary idea of Darwin is thus acknowledged and seen from this vantage 
of a spiritual conception: 
“Tt 1s so that the ancient and eternal truth of Vedanta received into itself and illumines, 


justifies and shows us all the meaning of the modern and phenomenal truth of evolution in 
the universe.” 


Of course, the fundamental difference between Darwinian and Aurobindonian 
evolution is the careful disavowal of any teleological intent on the part of the 
scientist. In Sri Aurobindo, spiritual evolution assumes the form of an universal 
teleology, similar to Hegel’s historicism. In Sri Aurobindo, however, this teleology 
is not automatic or continuous, but proceeds through special operations of 
consciousness in discontinuous jumps. This means that philosophically, according 
to Sri Aurobindo, at the human level, a universal collective manifestation of spirit 
is in process, but it cannot be brought about by rational means such as propaganda, 
conversion or subjugation. The operation of consciousness necessary at this level 
is the integral and dynamic realization and embodiment by individuals in a social 
environment of the One Reality. What in other teleologies becomes the eradication 
of the Other through an exclusionary expansion of the Same, becomes here an 
inner operation — the realization by each of its Oneness with the All, which is the 
only One. Nor is this process of realization uncontested — the conditions of the 
evolution assumes the reality of a state of relative consciousness and this reality 
seeks to maintain its existence of limitation, becoming the principle of Evil. But 
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this evil is primarily within each individual and has to be struggled with and 
conquered by the increasing force of consciousness, as in the image of the Aryan 
battlers against the Dasyus. The field of such a collective process then, becomes 
once again, the intentional community, where the individuals constituting society 
are all, in their own ways, by choice, living and progressing towards the dynamic 
apotheosis in the Many of the One. According to Sri Aurobindo, through the 
proliferation and perfection of communities of this nature, universal conditions 
will be prepared for the eventual completeness of the Divine Life on earth. 

Tagore’s Shantiniketan and Sri Aurobindo’s ashram remain thriving 
contemporary communities, but are certainly not the accepted models of “Hindu” 
social life in modern India. Nor could they be called strictly “national”. Born in 
the early years of nationalism, they embody universalistic and transcendental Hindu 
ideas that deliberately embrace an internationalist and non-sectarian formulation. 
As mentioned earlier, the commoner social mainstream is a curious amalgam of 
conventional Hindu orthodoxy and the rapidly uniformalizing order of a global 
market economy. But the phantoms of moksha from the past, from the now-exiled 
periphery and from thf, marginal social-spiritual experiments born at the turn-of- 
the-century continue to haunt the progress of artha and kama, convicting it of 
failure in the hour of its success, and calling for collective re-formulations expressive 
of the seeking for the One Reality. 
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Although the influence of Gandhi on Martin Luther King is widely recognized less attention has 
been given to the generations proceeding King. These years were critical in performing a synthesis 
between Gandhian thought and the fevor of the burgeoning American Civil Rights Movement. 
This paper charts these lines of influence, ın particular it focuses on the way in which the Gandhian 
philosophy of non-violence aided early Civil Rights thinkers in laying the theological and political 
groundwork for the Civil Rights Movement. These thinkers translated the Gandhian message into 
a language amenable to the movement, a language which Martin Luther King would come to 
articulate most fluently. 
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“To ask who this man Gandhr is, is to ask more than one can properly answer. To many of 
his Indian countrymen he 1s Mahatma, or saint. A human being in touch with the divine, to 
bring relief to the suffering, food to the hungry and satisfaction to the other physical wants 
of India.” 

Excerpt from the Crisis.' 


Who is Gandhi? To the American Civil Rights movement Gandhi became ‘more 
than a man’. He became a message, a path, and a promise. His message resonated 
over generations; crossing continents and bridging faiths. As early as the 1920’s 
and 30’s regular reporting on Gandhi had built momentum in the public imaginary 
until his name became a part of common parlance. Gandhi’s philosophy of passive 
resistance was discussed and disputed in American Universities, churches and public 
meetings before finding concrete expression in the voice of Martin Luther King Jr. 
Although the influence of Gandhi on King is widely recognized less attention has 
been given to the generations proceeding King. These were effective in translating 
the Gandhian message into a language King would come to, articulate most fluently. 
Over these ‘foundational years’ it was recognized that Gandhian non-violence 
could furnish African-American activist groups with a political method amenable 
to their religiosity. By the 1940’s the theological connections had been made and 
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synthesized with the political. Gandhi’s method was seen as an expedient for the 
recognition of a divine (Christian) love that would lift a people out of suffering. In 
keeping with the recent research into this area by Prof. Purushottama Bilimorias I 
intend here to give a brief account of these Gandhian lines of influence that laid 
the groundwork for the Civil Rights Movement and culminated in King’s politics.? 

News of Gandhi started streaming into the African-American activist press in 
the 1920's and 30’s. Regular reporting on Gandhi’s successful strategies took place 
in The Crisis, The Negro World, Atlanta Daily World, Harlem Renaissance, The 
Chicago Defender, Baltimore Afro-American, Unity, Christian Century and the 
Norfolk Guide. Newsletters of the NAACP, the American Negro Labor Council, 
and the National Council of Churches also bore witness to the remarkable efforts 
of the Indian activist. Pre-eminent among these publications was The Crisis, founded 
in 1910 by W. E. B. Du Bois. Du Bois was, arguably, one of the most prominent 
activists during the first half of the twentieth centaury and has since been labeled 
‘the father of Pan-Africanism’. Du Bois thought it imperative to communicate the 
Gandhian message and, as we shall see, he did much to integrate Gandhi’s 
philosophy with the political and religious feeling of his audience. 

Following the cascading coverage of Gandhi in the media, conferences in 
England and Paris on Pan-African and Colored Peoples Congresses (‘freedom for 
darker racers’) were organized. They were attended by American activists who 
eagerly listened to speeches given by followers of Gandhi. Gandhi was now reaching 
out to the plight suffered by African Americans. Indeed Gandhi said that he did 
not “regard England, or for that matter America, as free countries. They are free 
after their own fashion, free to hold in bondage the coloured races of the earth.”? 
These meetings provided the first point of contact between the two movements 
and illuminated the global significance of Gandhi’s efforts in South Africa and 
India. 

Among the attendees of these conferences one could not overlook the zealous 
figure of Marcus Garvey. Garvey started a ‘black’ shipping line to distribute African- 
American activist literature; much of which ruminated upon the possible 
applicability of Gandhian non-violent strategies to the American situation. Garvey 
assisted Du Bois in editing duties for The Crisis. Under their influence publication 
of Gandhi’s progress was widely available and conferences such as the 
aforementioned finally came to the shores of America. Garvey instantiated the 
‘Back to Africa’ movement, mobilizing African-Americans toward, not only the 
land of their ancestors, but also toward a firm sense of community, identity and 
commitment to a cause. Despite their differences and tumultuous relationship, 
Garvey and Du Bois both believed in creating a community that would resist racial 
prejudice. Du Bois argued that religion provided, first and foremost, a sense of 
community and the church should be a place for public lectures and social critique 
as well as for religion. Religion, without social critique, risked being blind too or 
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even an accomplice in social injustice. Howard Thurman, a Baptist Minister and 
political leader, would take the next step in unifying the divergent interest in Gandhi 
into a persuasive voice that would translate into the language of a religious 
community. 

In 1936 Thurman and his wife, Sue Bailey Thurman, led the first, of what was 
to be many, sojourn to India in order to learn more about Gandhi. Thurman had 
been profoundly influenced by Gandhi’s message and was anxious to bring Gandhi 
to America, arguing that the American Movement was in need of a political figure 
to inspire and move the people toward collective action. Gandhi refused the 
invitation saying that his presence was needed in India since message had not fully 
been perfected in his own land. However, Gandhi felt that it may be “through the 
negroes that the unadulterated message of non-violence will be delivered to the 
world.’ For this they did not need the man Gandhi, but his message. Gandhi’s 
message was satyagraha, which he described as a force “more positive than 
electricity and more powerful than even ether’, he told Thurman that “non-violence, 
if expressed in its fullness, was bound to convert the heart of one’s adversary.” ° 
Thurman left India more convinced than ever that Gandhi’s philosophy must be 
brought to America. 

Also a member of this early travel group to India was Benjamin E. Mays, a 
protégé of Thurman who would become King’s most trusted advisor. Mays served 
as Dean of the School of Religion at Howard University, he spoke at Yale’s 1931 
Upsilon Theta Chi conference and authored books on black theology. Mays’ goal 
was to form a forefront of African-American ministers who would challenge the 
racial oppression suffered in the American South. Mays foresaw a black clergy 
that would be well-versed in the political necessities of the time. This would require, 
he argued, “a robust black theology capable of stirring the black masses to 
courageous confrontation with an oppressive social system.”° He saw that much 
could be learnt from the Indian movement: it was capable of providing a political 
method in keeping with Christian sentiment and, so, had the capacity to mobilize 
the community toward the political action needed. He argued that “the Negro people ’ 
have much to learn from the Indian,” for “The Indians have learned what we have 
not learned. They have learned how to sacrifice for a principle. They have learned 
how to sacrifice position, prestige, economic security and even life itself for what : 
they consider a righteous and respectable cause.”’ Following this influential trip 
to India the 1930’s and 1940’s saw the theological foundations of the Civil Rights 
Movement being envisioned and formalised. 

As Du Bois had hoped, the church did unify a community of individuals focused 
on social reform and Gandhi provided the political language for cohesion and 
method for. mobilization. In 1932 Du Bois declared that “there is today in the 
world but one living maker of miracles, and that is Mahatma Gandhi. He stops 
eating, and three hundred million Indians, together with the British Empire, hold 
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their breath until they can talk together; yet all that America sees in Gandhi is a 
joke, but the real joke is America.”* America was finally listening in earnest. Figures 
such as Hubert Harrison in Harlem, Booker T. Washington at the Tuskegee Institute; 
along with William Stuart Nelson and Bayard Rustin played central roles in 
synthesising the philosophy of Gandhi with Christianity. This gave extra force to 
the Gandhian message, enabling it to be communicated to a unified religious 
community (with fervour). 

The concept that made possible the binding of the two traditions, the Hindu 
and Christian, was ‘love’. As Reverend James M. Lawson so eloquently put it in a 
document for the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Comittee; “love is the central 
motif of nonviolence,” for “it matches the capacity of evil to inflict suffering with 
an even more enduring capacity to absorb evil, all the while persisting in love.”®. 
Satyagraha furnished the Christian ideal of compassion with a political method 
adequate to it. This is how Martin Luther King Jr. himself understood Gandhi’s 
political method: 


“The whole concept of Satyagraha (Satya is truth which equals love, and agraha is force; 
satyagraha therefore means truth-force or love-force) was profoundly significant to me. As 
I delved deeper into the philosophy of Gandhi my skepticism concerning the power of love 
gradually diminished, and I came to see for the first time its potency ın the area of social 
reform”! 


By the time King was writing his autobiography, the spirit of Satyagraha had truly 
flowed into and taken hold of the American imagination. Thurman, acting as both 
educator and preacher, succeeded in inspiring a generation of young thinkers to a 
commitment to Gandhian action through Christian faith. This generation included 
Benjamin Mays, Jesse Jackson, Whitney Young, Vincent Harding, and James 
Farmer and Morgecai W. Johnson who continued communicating the Gandhian 
message. Johnson’s lectures on Gandhi's concept of Satyagraha were highly 
influential to young student activists. One such student was Martin Luther King Jr: 
“King had a virtual conversion to the Gandhian way after hearing the sermons of 
Johnson, who too had visited Gandhi’s ashram-headquarters.””"! In the 1940’s, while 
still a student at Morehouse College, King came under the influence of Benjamin 
E. Mays, his president, and George D. Kelsey, his religion professor. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. was, arguably, the foremost inheritor of Thurman’s views. Perhaps in 
this way Thurman can be seen as having succeeded in ‘bringing Gandhi to America’, 
for in Martin Luther King Jr. America found “the matured spirit of an indigenous 
Mahatma, prepared to lay down his life for an all-out struggle against the continuing 
oppression of its “untouchables.”!? 

The profound influence of Gandhi upon King through others in the movement 
is undeniable. However the nature of this influence must be further elaborated 
upon. Particularly, it is necessary to deepen the discussion of the way in which 
Gandhi’s own appropriation of Hinduism and European thought? was further 
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appropriated by King and in the name of the Christian faith. Further to this, and 
more generally, we need to gain a firmer grasp upon the complex relationship 
between religion and political activism in King. To this end, I wish to comment 
upon, King’s autobiography. This reflective text allows him to make a number of 
instructive remarks. Here is how King understands the relation of Gandhi to Jesus: 


“Gandhi was probably the first person 1n history to lift the love ethic of Jesus above mere 
interaction between individuals to a powerful and effective social force on a large scale. 
Love for Gandhi was a potent instrument for social and collective transformation.”" 


For King, it is the Hindu activist Gandhi who demonstrates above all others the 
true power of love as it is understood and practiced by Jesus in the Christian bible. 
It is not merely a personal relationship between individuals but instead a principle 
of conduct. In order to love in the Christian sense, one must love unconditionally 
and without qualification. Indeed, real love must be extended to those who do not 
know this love. It is a means of teaching others another way of life. 

This unconditional love, this love which knows no exclusion, is not simply an 
individual relationship. King’s insight is that Christian love becomes, “a potent 
instrument for social and collective transformation.” It is the only real available 
tool which might make the world better: concrete social and collective conditions 
can be changed through an active translation of this absolute love into political 
action, into non-violent direct action in the spirit of Satyagraha. King writes that: 
it is better to be the recipient of violence than the inflictor of it, since the latter only 
multiplies the existence of violence and bitterness in the universe, while the former 
may develop a sense of shame in the opponent, and thereby bring about a 
transformation and change of path”! This absolute love was understood not as 
passive submission or inaction, but as a direct and active confrontation that would 
educate (and be the salvation for) both the activist and his opponent. 

The actions of Gandhi, the Hindu activist, are in this manner taken up into a 
religion and philosophy amenable to it; that of “the ‘turn the other cheek’ philosophy 
and the ‘love your enemies’ philosophy.”'* The mantle of religion and justice is 
attached to the rubric of truth by King. Recall that King translates Satyagraha as 
love-force and truth-force, and ın this manner identifies love with truth (both for 
himself and for Gandhi). It is on this basis that King’s battle also becomes an 
intervention into the world of knowledge and reason; no longer is reason adequate 
to itself. For King, reason is a tool which is powerful only if used correctly; implicitly 
recalling a certain Kantian ethic of which he was no doubt aware, King insists that 
Reason must subject itself to faith in order to remain faithful to 1ts search for truth: 

“Liberalism failed to see that reason by itself is little more than an instrument to justify 

man’s defensive ways of thinking...Reason, devoid of the purifying power of faith, can 

never free self from distortions and rationalizations. .of course there 1s one phase of 


liberalism that I hope to cherish always: its devotion to the search for truth, its insistence on 
an open and analytical mind, its refusal to abandon the best light of reason.””” 
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Unconditional love, non-violence, truth, social and collective transformation, 
struggle, a reason which subjects itself to faith (a faith in the power of love). For 
King, all these terms come together (synthesized), articulating the most powerful 
translations of the Gandhian method. Additional to this, we see that religion is in 
this manner harnessed by, and made inextricable from, a political program. King’s 
strategy is one which appropriates the name of religion in the fight for the political 
good. The place of religion on the basis of this appropriation is articulated by King 
with the example of Jeremiah: 


“Jeremiah is a shining example of the truth that religion should never sanction the status 
quo...the worst disservice that we as individuals or churches can do to Christianity is to 
become sponsors and supporters of the status quo...Religion, in a sense, through men like 
Jeremiah, provides for its own advancement, and carries within it the promise of progress 
and renewed power. But what is societies reaction to such men? It has reacted, and will 
always 1eact in the only way open to it. It destroys such men. Jeremiah died a martyr.” 


The battle waged by King and others for Civil Rights in the United States could, 
from this perspective, be understood also as a fight for the authoritative power of 
the Christian religion. For King, the true figure of the religious human is not the 
pope or any other such figure; it is the pariah, the fighter, the outsider, the resister. 
Strangely, for King the greatest figure of religion is a certain heretic, a heretic of 
that religious order which sanctions the status quo against certain religious teachings. 
Figures such as Jeremiah, King, Gandhi; they only assume their privileged status 
after their struggles have achieved some measure of success against a resistant 
adversary. Speaking on Gandhi, King says as much: 


“...when Abraham Lincoln was shot, Secretary Stanton stood by and said, ‘now he belongs 
to the ages.’ The same thing could be said about Mahatma Gandhi now: he belongs to the 
ages,”!9 


In 1957 King and Coretta Scott King made their own journey to India to re-trace 
Gandhi’s memory. Upon returning, King felt “more convinced than ever before 
that non-violence resistance was the most potent weapon available to oppressed 
people in their struggle for freedom.”™ King’s conviction in the potential of 
Gandhian nonviolence was argued for in his 1958 book, Stride Toward Freedom. 
Pragmatically, King used these methods to mobilize mass movements 
“systematically enacting satyagraha-style sit-ins, nonviolent human barricades, civil 
disobedience, marches, rallies, noncooperation strikes, and pickets, spiced with 
passionate speeches, while risking arrests or police beating.”?! 

In King’s own words, through the efforts of earlier activists who communicated 
Gandhi’s method: “nonviolent resistance had emerged as the technique of the 
movement, while love stood as the regulating ideal. In other.words Christ furnished 
the spirit and motivation, while Gandhi furnished the method.” The proper name 
‘Gandhi’ had come to exceed the man; the name ushered a people toward the 
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recognition of a ‘divine Christian love’ that would gather them toward their 
salvation. 
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Many would be surprised to know that there were some years in the nineteenth century when Australia 
seemed to bea satellite of India as well as a colony of England and that cargoes from Bengal fed and 
equipped the colony and gave it a hangover. However it makes more sense when one considers that 
Australia and India were neighbouring British colonies and Australia was so far from England, and 
communication between the two was so inegular, that Sydney drifted into Asia’s net of commerce. 
In this paper I investigate early trade links between India and Australia, 1788 to 1808. For example, 
in June 1792, the Atlantic arrived in Sydney from Calcutta with nice, flour, dhol! (lentils), two bulls, 

- one cow, twenty sheep and 20 goats. The most notable trade name to settle in Sydney was Robert 
Campbell from the house of Campbell and Clarke, a Calcutta trading Company. With items of trade 
like spirits, Indian rum, horses and spices - the possibilities were promising. 


Keywords: Trade, Australia / India 1788 -1808 


Background 


Like many migrants, after taking in the good life of my new home, I began to look 
for footprints of my ‘old country’ — India. There was the odd Indian restaurant and 
film, but nothing scholarly. Then Blainey’s reference to India in The Tyranny of 
Distance (1966) initiated my interest in researching the relationship between India 
and Australia in the nineteenth century. I started my research with Blainey’s lead 
that there were some years in the nineteenth century when Australia seemed to be 
a satellite of India as well as a colony of England and that cargoes from Bengal fed 
and equipped the colony and gave it a hangoyer. It seemed so obvious that the two 
‘neighbouring’ British colonies have contact with each other and as Blainey pointed 
out, Australia was so far from England, and communication between the two was 
so irregular, that Sydney slowly drifted into Asia’s net of commerce. In this paper 
I investigate early trade links between India and Australia. 

There is little written about this early period of trade between Australia and 
India with a significant exception being India, China, Australia: Trade and Society 
1788-1850 (2003), which was published in association with the exhibition of the 
same name held at the Museum of Sydney in 2003. As a result of my research I 
constructed a database, which may be accessed online at: http:// 
education. deakin.edu.au/try/ait/. 


The East India Company 
The East India Company was founded in 1600 to look after England’s trade with 
the Far East and India. Starting as a monopolistic trading body, the Company 
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became involved in politics and acted as an agent of British imperialism in India 
from the early 18th to the mid 19th century. In the 1790's trade with India was 
largely the preserve of the East India Company, which was responsible for all 
administration, and operated in the three ‘presidencies’ of Bengal, Bombay and 
Madras. Trade, the Company’s original raison d’etre, had become by this period 
submerged in the necessities of administration and defence, and the East India 
Company’s main concern was to create a monopoly of trade in the Indian 
subcontinent and to prevent further colonization by the Dutch and the French in 
the area. Consequently, it rarely issued licences to civilians to proceed to India; 
merchants, lawyers and women destined for the marriage market being the 
occasional exception. Ships were not allowed to proceed to India without a licence 
from the East India Company, and all civilians remained there on the strict 
understanding that they would be ordered back to England if their conduct was 
unsuitable (Auber 100-115). By its charter of 1793, received from the British 
Parliament, the East India Company held exclusive trading rights east of the Cape 
of Good Hope (Auber 319-320). Therefore in 1786, when Botany Bay was approved 
as the site for the convict colony, it was necessary that the government obtain the 
Company’s agreement to the scheme. 

Although the expressed intention was not to interfere with Company trade, from 
the very outset, return cargoes were considered so that ships would not return to 
England empty. On the same day as Lord Sydney wrote to the East India Company, 
George Rose, Under-Secretary to the Treasury also wrote to the chairman of the 
Company. He suggested that the *... charge of sending out the convicts will be much 
lessened if the ships which convey them to the said place can have a freight of tea 
home from China, and that a considerable saving will also be effected to the East 
India Company thereby’ (Indian Office Records, E/1/79, from Frost 231). 

In 1787 the first British fleet sailed for Botany Bay. The government adhered 
to the plan to defray the costs of transportation by instructing Governor Phillip to 
proceed to China for a consignment of tea. In May, 1788 he sailed from Fort 
Jackson for Canton with the Scarborough, Charlotte and the Lady Pearhyn to 
collect cargo for the return journey to England. 

Frost, has written-about the significance of the move in relation to the settlement 
of Botany Bay (Frost 229-235). He suggests, firstly, it showed that the expedition 
was carefully planned. The Government was aware of the high cost of transportation 
to New South Wales and it sought to reduce costs. Secondly, the instructions to 
Phillip clearly showed that the Government did not intend to expand its trade with 
the East through Botany Bay. However, it intended that the carrying home of cargoes 
be done under the auspices of the East India Company so as to reduce the 
transportation costs to the Government. 

It was through Penang, (also established asa port in 1786) that the East India 
Company intended to further its eastern trade (Frost 230). The establishment of 
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the Botany Bay settlement at the same time confirmed the separate functions of 
the Company and the Government. It was the Company’s business to pursue trade 
and the Government’s to protect the Company’s establishment. Frost also makes 
the point that the government’s approach to the Company encourages us to give 
more weight to ‘the naval stores motive’ expressed towards the conclusion of the 
‘Heads of a Plan’ (H.R.N.S.W., 1.2.19, in Frost 233). Watkin Tench remembered 
that there had been ‘warm debates about the probable advantages and disadvantages 
which might attend’ our projected settlement;’ and the prevalence of the idea that 
the colony ‘might form a depot ... for naval stores, whence the East Indies may be 
supplied’ (Copy of a Letter from Captain Tench of the Marines’ in Sydney’s First 
Four Years, ed. L. F. Fitzhardinger, Sydney, 1961, p. 335 quoted in Frost 1978). 

According to Frost, Lord Sydney’s letter of 15 September, 1786, suggested 
that the reason for the choice of Botany Bay was the desire to protect the British 
establishment in India and the East Indies from the encroachment of the French. 
There were a number of indicators suggesting that the French had been making 
attempts at overthrowing the British dominance in the East (Frost 233). 

Cabinet was considering a new settlement ‘south of the Lme’, and Lord Sydney 
referred to a reason for the choice of Botany Bay when he concluded the ‘Heads of 
a Plan’ with a statement about the advantages to be had from the harvesting and 
manufacture of New Zealand flax, and the prospect of ‘procuring from New Zealand 
any quantity of masts and ship timber for the use of our fleets in India’ (H. R. N. S. 
W., 1.2.19, in Frost 233). 


India, a Half Way House or Warehouse? 


In 1785 the British government had received the encouragement of the House of . 
Commons Committee on transportation to use convicts to establish a base that 
would make the India route more secure (Frost 234). New South Wales provided a 
base only about six weeks sailing from Madras, from which Indian ports could be 
supplied with naval stores, and to which ships could easily retire to refit in wartime 
and through which merchantmen could pass. The Hunter was the first ship to carry 
a cargo of spars’ to Calcutta, and during the period 1788 to 1820, there were only 
eleven ships that carried spars to India. The large number of ships returning to 
India in ballast-indicates that there was no great demand or financial return for 
Australian spars in India. The database does not indicate that the Indian ports were 
supplied with naval stores from New South Wales. However, passenger lists show 
that British troops regularly moved between Calcutta, Madras and Sydney. 

The East India Company was doubtlessly suspicious and acted to protect its 
monopoly on trade east of the Cape of Good Hope. The British Goverment 
provided the Company with assurances which aimed at preventing free trade with 
New South Wales and limiting trade relations between India and New South Wales. 
When Governor Arthur Phillip was appointed Captain-General and Governor-in- 
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Chief of the territory of New South Wales, he was issued with instructions which 
ended with the following paragraph, which was repeated in the instructions issued 
to his successor: 


And whereas it is our royal intention that every sort of intercourse between the intended 
settlement at Botany Bay, or other places which may hereafter be established on the coast 
of New South Wales and its dependencies, and the settlement of our East India Company, 
as well as the coast of China, and the islands situated ın that part of the world, to which any 
intercourse has been established by any European nation, should be prevented by every 
possible means: It ıs our royal will and pleasure that you do not ın any account allow craft 
of any sort to be built for the use of private individuals which might enable them to effect 
such intercourse, and that you do prevent any vessels which may at any time hereafter 
arrive at the said settlements from any of the ports before mentioned from having 
communication with any of the inhabitants residing within your government, without first 
receiving special permission from you for that purpose (Cumpston 3). 


Supplies from India: An Economic Option 


However, it was not long before India was being considered as a more convenient 
source of supplies for New South Wales. The conveyancing of provisions and 
livestock from England to New South Wales was so difficult that in September 
1790 Lord W.W. Grenville wrote to Lord Comwallis, in India: 


The expense with which the conveyance of provision and livestock from this country and 
the Cape of Good Hope to the settlement of New South Wales has been attended, has led his 
Majesty’s Ministers to consider of some plan of obtaining supplies from a situation more 
contiguous and upon more moderate terms. 


On consulting several gentlemen who have resided in India on this subject, I have 
been given to understand that flour, rice, pulse, ghee, live stock, Spirits, etc. are 
constantly to be had in Calcutta at the greatest abundance, and at prices far below 
the amount which those articles or others of a similar nature, supplied to New 
South Wales from hence have cost the government. In consequence of this 
information it has been determined that one of the transports now ordered to be 
taken up for the purpose of conveying convicts to New South Wales, shall, after 
landing them, be dispatched from thence by Governor Phillip, who will be directed 
to apprize your Lordship, or the commander-in-chief of His Majesty’s forces in 
India for the time-being, by her, of the situation of the settlement, and of the 
particular supplies which may be most wanted there (H.R.A.1.1.768). 

He had, however, been anticipated, for in August, Messrs. Lambirt, Ross and 
Biddulph wrote to Lord Sydney asking permission to lay before him rates and 
conditions for supplies from India. The private merchants were quick to point out 
the advantages of the shorter voyage from India and they offered the attractive 
‘pay only for what is delivered’ condition. They had visions of the new colony 
being more than just a penal settlement. ‘It may be also hoped that from this opening 
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a communication between the capital of the British settlement in the Eastern World 
and this rising establishment many important commercial advantages will ensue, 
which will greatly facilitate the prosperity of the new colony by a ready intercourse 
with this extensive and opulent country’ (H.R.A. 1.1222), 

On receipt of that letter in London, Lord Grenville replied to Governor Phillip: 


I find by letters which have lately been received from Calcutta dated in the month of August 
and September last, that intelligence had reached India of the distress of the Guardian and 
of the disappointment you are likely to experience in receiving supplies from hence, and 
that Lord Cornwallis has acceded to the proposal made to him by some merchants, of 
sending certain articles from thence for your relief. Although you would, long before the 
arrival of these at Port Jackson, have received other supplies, yet I hope that the plan 
has been carried into full execution, and that you have purchased the cargo on the public 
account ... 


So long ago as the month of September I had suggested to Lord Cornwallis the 
idea of supplying the settlement under your command either wholly, or at least to 
a very great extent, from Calcutta ... if any circumstances should render it expedient 
for you to make any further purchases of provisions, in addition to the qualities 
which will be sent out from hence with each embarkation of convicts, you will, in 
such case, have recourse to Calcutta, or some other of the Company’s settlements 
in India (H.R.A. 1.1.215). 

That instruction was taken to Port Jackson by the Third Fleet. On its receipt 
‘the Atlantic was taken into government employ and sent to Calcutta for flour and 
pease.’ The Atlantic returned to Sydney in June, 1792 from Calcutta with rice, 
flour, dholl (lentils), two bulls, one cow, twenty sheep and 20 goats (H.R.A. 1.1.301, 
371, 378, 406-413). 

The Atlantic was under the orders of the Naval Agent, Lieutenant Richard 
Bowe, who was instructed to apply to Messrs. Lambert, Ross and Biddulph for the 
provisions required for the use of the colony. In case of accident to the Atlantic, 
Governor Phillip accepted an offer by the Master of the Pitt, who was under orders 
to proceed to Madras and Bombay, to call first at Calcutta to check whether the 
Atlantic had arrived. - 

In October, 1792 Lord Grenville informed the Governor-General of India that 
‘supplying his Majesty’s colony of New South Wales as well with livestock as 
with Indian corn and the seeds of vegetables from Bengal is conceived to be a 
measure which must be highly advantageous to the colony ...’ 

The Shah Hormuzear, owned by William Wright Bampton, was the next ship 
to visit New South Wales from Calcutta. She reached Sydney in February, 1793 
laden with stores and ‘provisions of excellent quality’. This was the first privately 
owned vessel to trade with Sydney. and it marked a breach of the East India 
Company’s monopoly. Other vessels followed and in August, 1797 Captain John 
Macarthur wrote to the Duke of Portland: ‘We have of late had several ships to 
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visit us from India on voyages of speculation. Most of them have brought large 
quantities of sugar, and disposed of it to private people’ (H. R. A. 1.2.93). 


East India Company’s Charter Renewed with ‘Minor’ Alterations 


The charter of the East India Company expired in 1793. It was renewed in the 
same year with only a minor, but significant, alteration. Although the Company’s 
privileges were to be continued for twenty years, the Company was to allot annually 
not less than 300 tons of shipping with India for the ‘trade of private persons’. This 
decision acknowledged the existing strength of the private traders. It was the private 
traders who enabled trade with India to flourish and become an important part of 
the economic life of Sydney. 

*Most trade with India was done through Calcutta, the main centre of the East 
India Company and then, the prime trading port of India (The Australia/India trade 
database: http://education.deakin.edu.au/try/ait/). There were a few traders based 
in Bombay but it was not an important centre for overseas trade. Bombay was the 
East India Company’s naval base for the Malabar coast*. Madras had a few 
prominent merchants but no harbour. Most ships making the voyage from Sydney 
to Madras carried troops but no cargo. 

The Company, having enough shrewdness to realize that generosity would 
preserve its monopoly more securely than rigid exclusion, left most of the carrying 
trade of the East in private hands, under licence. 


Private Merchants get Involved 


However, a number of private merchants took advantage of the rich Indian market 
and the starved colony of New South Wales. The first independent unofficial 
consignment of goods from India to Australia was brought by the 400 ton Shah 
Hormuzear, which landed in Port Jackson in February 1793. It was owned and 
commanded by Matthew Wright Bampton. Its cargo included a bull, 24 cows, 220 
sheep, 130 goats, 5 horses, 6 asses, beef, flour, rice? wheat, grain, paddy and sugar, 
flat iron, copper, canvas, wine and a large quantity of spirits. The ship sailed in 
good weather and the voyage took only eight weeks. However, Bampton lost all 
the cattle, half the sheep and some of the livestock as he had not made sufficient 
preparation for carrying livestock on board (Collins 270). He was paid well for the 
livestock which survived. The unpredictable and insufficient supplies from England 
led the settlers of New South Wales to encourage traders from Bengal. Bampton’s 
surviving livestock was bought by the Government officers, and the rest of the 
cargo, except the spirits and canvas, was purchased by the Government for almost 
ten thousand pounds. 

Food supplies in the colony of New South Wales were low and acting Governor 
Grose contracted with Bampton for a cargo of provisions and livestock from India. 
In the meantime the Britannia returned from the Cape of Good Hope and it was 
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also chartered by the Government to bring salt, sugar, rice and dhall from Bengal. 
At the time, the colony was in desperate need of provisions. It had, for example, 
only enough salt for fourteen weeks. 

The brig Arthur arrived from Bengal with a small cargo of beef, pork, sugar, 
Bengal Rum and some coarse calicoes. The government bought the salt provisions 
for £307.16s and the rest of the cargo was sold to the civil and military officers. 
The snow * Fancy arrived in July with 38 tons of rice, 38 tons of dhall and 24 bags 
of seed wheat. 


The Problem of the Lack of Return Cargo from Australia to India 


The profits from trading between India and Australia were so large that a number 
of merchants from New South Wales were encouraged to sail for India to explore 
the market. However, the lack of a return cargo from Australia to India was a great 
drawback. Bampton tned to solve that problem. The Fancy, one of his ships, left 
Port Jackson for a secret destination. At the end of three months she returned from 
Dusky Bay in New Zealand where she had been cutting spars, ‘fit for any use that 
the East India Company’s ships might require’ (Collins 410). The Fancy had on 
board 240 trees between 60 and 100 feet long. The Experiment also left the colony 
with sixty large logs of cedar and mahogany. The timber, valued at £100 per 160 
trees was to be bartered for sugar and spirits in India. A sceptical colonial 
commentator observed: 

Whether cedar and mahogany were or were not to be readily produced at Bengal ought to 

have been well known to this gentleman before he put himself to the trouble, delay and 


expense of procuring such a quantity; but it was here generally looked upon as a speculation 
that would produce him much profit (Collins 410). 


The cedar and mahogany could not have been profitable cargo as for the next nine 
years no one followed Bampton’s example. Ships went to India in ballast from 
New South Wales. Then, in August, 1803 the relatively large 430 ton ship, Cato, 
left New South Wales with 3050 feet of She-Oak. Unfortunately, it was lost at sea. 
But in the same year, the Betsy, built and registered in Calcutta, arrived from Madras 
with general merchandise, and returned to India with 1542 feet of timber and 8 
tons of coal. While timber was occasionally the return cargo, coal grew in popularity 
along with a range of other items’. 

However, it was food for the starved New South Wales market that attracted 
the attention of the Anglo-Indian® merchants. In November, 1795 Captain George 
Storey arrived in Port Jackson from Calcutta in his store ship Sovereign. He 
brought with him a speculative cargo of flour, beef, pork and peas. He returned 
to Calcutta in May, 1796 and with his permission the Calcutta Gazette reported 
optimistically of New South Wales where there was an abundance of grain and 
livestock and stated that the colony would soon be self-sufficient. The ‘settlement 
was not ın want of any article except salt provisions, nor was that needed as an 
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article of necessity, but in order to prevent encroaching on their livestock’ 
(Steven 22). 


The House of Campbell and Clarke 


The house of Campbell and Clarke, a Calcutta trading Company, handled the Storey 
business. He must have told them a different story about the colony of New South 
Wales for within six months William Clarke (Steven 21-23), a young relative of the 
senior partner, sailed for the colony in the ship Sydney Cove. The ship carried general 
merchandise and 7,000 gallons of spirits. The name of the ship seems to have been 
chosen to suggest the promise of regular trade between India and New South Wales. 
Unfortunately, the Sydney Cove sprang leaks and had to be beached on Preservation 
Island in Bass Strait, but most of the cargo was salvaged and taken to Port Jackson. 

William Clarke returned to Calcutta in 1797, the same year that young Robert 
Campbell arrived there from Grenock, Scotland to join the house of Campbell and 
Clarke as a partner. The business was then known as Campbell, Clarke and 
Company. The Sydney Cove mishap did not deter Campbell, Clarke and Company. 
Only months after his arrival in Calcutta, Robert Campbell, the youngest partner, 
left for Port Jackson in the Hunter, with a cargo which included cows, horses and 
an assortment of Indian goods. The Hunter arrived at Port Jackson ın June, 1797. 

From 1795 to 1799 fewer private trading ships arrived in New South Wales, 
probably because of the war with France. Consequently, the arrival of the Hunter 
was welcomed by the ‘starved’ population of Port Jackson. 

... no period since the first establishment required supplies so much as this; for they were 

reduced to merely pork, beef, bread and water; and of these but a scanty supply; excepting 

a few individuals, who had, remaining from former imports, some rum, tea, sugar, dry 

goods, etc. and were ın consequence amassing abundant riches (Steven 34) 

Governor Hunter made a determined effort to suppress monopolistic practices that 
had been developing and made it possible for small settlers to purchase a portion 
of the much sought-after goods from India instead of all the goods being sold to 
the officers of the colony. However, Campbell later confirmed that he had 
no option but to dispose of the Hunter’s first cargo to the Officers’ Combine 
(Steven 39). 

The Macarthur Papers recorded on 1 September, 1798, when John Macarthur 
was acting pay master, that bills were paid to Robert Campbell to the value of 
£7,050, presumably for the cargo purchased from the Hunter. What is not clear is 
whether these goods were passed on at their ‘wholesale’ price or whether the officers 
retained the usual profit margin to compensate for their trouble. The latter seems 
almost certain, for a settler’s petition later claimed exorbitant retail prices for goods 
purchased from the Hunter’s cargo. Rum bought at 8s per gallon was sold at between 
20s and 60s per gallon, tea at 10s per pound was sald from 30s to 80s per pound, 
and even for 8 per pound, while sugar at 8d per pound brought Is 4d to 3s 
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per pound. The sale of wearing apparel brought profits in the same proportions 
(Steven 39). i 

Although the quick sale and profit of the first cargo was encouraging, Robert 
Campbell never intended it to be his last visit to New South Wales. He purchased 
the lease of a house and garden on the edge of Sydney Cove at Dawe’s Point 
where he took up residence and arranged to build a private wharf (pictured below). 
These were the beginnings of the first resident merchant of New South Wales. 
Having appointed a permanent agent in William Smith to look after his business in 
Sydney, Robert Campbell returned to India temporarily in 1799. 

The huge profit incentive, particularly in the trade of spirits also attracted the 
attention of the Sydney adventurers. In 1800 another Hunter not owned by Campbell 
and Clarke, appeared in the mouth of the Hooghly River below Calcutta. It was a 
former prize of war which had been to Port Jackson and sold there. The Hunter 
carried a cargo of New Zealand spars, seal skins and whale oil. East India Company 
officials could not interfere with the vessel since the arrival of a prize of war was 
not a breach of their monopoly, so long as the ship was sold with the cargo. However, 
when it was discovered that her Captain, William Hingston, far from selling the 
vessel was actually loading spirits for sale in Sydney, the vessel was promptly 
seized by officials of the East India Company. When proceedings began against 
him, Hingston revealed that his voyage to India was made with the ‘immediate 
approbation’ of Governor Hunter, as the colony badly needed supplies which the 
Hunter was expected to take to New South Wales. In view of this claim the 
authorities in India freed Hingston and his ship, and issued a permit for the export 
of all unprohibited articles. Hingston, however, sold the ship and disappeared with 
the proceeds. His story involving Governor Hunter was later found to be untrue. 

In 1800, soon after that incident, King succeeded Hunter as Governor of New 
South Wales. D.R. Hainsworth in ‘The Sydney Traders’ (42), points out that the 
changing pattern of commerce which was to characterize his term of office was 
heralded even before he succeeded Hunter by the arrival of two ships, the Thynne 
and Minerva, both from Bengal. The Thynne, which was chartered by the officers 
brought the following cargo: 40 bales cloth, 542 pounds sugar, 100 chests tea, 35 
mounds soap, 25 mounds black pepper, 7 mounds coffee, 4 mounds saltpetre, 500 
pairs shoes, 1 box indigo, 9,106 gallons rum (H.R.A., 1.2.571). The Minerva had 
a speculative cargo of: 25 pipes spirits, 6 tons sugar, 20 cases glass, 5 casks ironware, 
5 casks molasses, 60 pieces Irish linen, 4 boxes coffee, 150 bales Rio tobacco, 2 
trunks shoes, 1 hogshead malt, 20 casks provisions, 15 farkins butter, 1 box hair 
powder, 4 pipes port wine (H.R.A., 1.2.571). 


The Beginning of Free Enterprise Commerce in Australia 


Soon after the Minerva anchored, Governor Hunter received a petition from eighteen 
men seeking permission to buy directly a number of items from her cargo. Hunter 
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granted their request reluctantly. A precedent had been set when he earlier accepted 
the officers’ petition. This signalled the end of the officers’ domination of the 
wholesale trade and it marked the beginning of free enterprise commerce in Australia 
(Steven 142). 

The Napoleonic wars in Europe and the consequent naval skirmishes did not 
deter the Indian traders. The years 1800 to 1805 were busy years. There were a 
number of interested and adventuresome private traders, but Robert Campbell was 
the envy of them all. Campbell and Clarke had strong financial backing with a 
firm hold on the Indian market. Taking control of the Australian market was their 
aim. 

Campbell and Company, (after the withdrawal of the ‘Clarke’ interest) once 
again sent the 300 ton barque’ Hunter from Calcutta, back to New South Wales in 

“1800 with a cargo of spirits, sugar, rice, tobacco, candles, soap and chinaware. 
However, the Sydney market had changed since the Hunter’s earlier visit and 
Indian goods were no longer in such short supply. Their prices had dropped and it 
took longer to dispose of them. 

There was still, however, plenty of money to be made and Robert Campbell 
was in no great hurry to sell the cargo. Unlike the smaller traders, he had an 
established branch in Sydney with a warehouse and an agent to manage the sale of 
goods. This advantage along with the backing of his Indian branch enabled him to 
deal in credit and sometimes exchange goods. By extending credit and acquiring a 
favourable image in the market, he strengthened his own position and extended 
his trade. He could afford to take chances although he sometimes lost money’. 

Campbell did have some competition. In June, 1801 William Tough arrived in 
Port Jackson in the John. He was sent to Sydney from Madras to establish an 
agency for the house of Chance, Chinnery and Company of Madras, with the cargoes 
of the John and the Harrington. Unlike Campbell, he did not enjoy the backing of 
a well established Indian trading house and the financial reserves to allow for lon g 
periods of credit to customers. In 1803 Tough returned to Madras to find that 
Chance, Chinnery and Company had dissolved their connection with Hogue, and 
he was soon sent back to Sydney with a third investment aboard the Harrington. 
The Sydney market was saturated with Indian goods brought by private traders 
and together with the unsold merchandise of the previous visits Tough had ten 
thousand pounds worth of merchandise in his warehouse. Chance, Chinnery and 
Company of Madras went bankrupt and William Trough returned to India in 1804. 

Campbell’s authority in the trade link between Calcutta and Sydney was 
acknowledged when in 1801 he began to receive orders from the Government. 
Governor King wrote to the Duke of Portland with reference to the importation of 
cattle: 


... without the importation of an increase of that stock; and as the introduction of a number of 
cows must greatly hasten that desirable event, I have judged it advisable to contact with a Mr 
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Campbell (who is partner in a house at Calcutta, and has been some years resident here with 
Governor Hunter’s leave), to bring down from Bengal 150 cows, not exceeding two years and 
a half old, as stated in the contract, a copy of which I have the honor to enclose, by which your 
Grace will observe that the price agreed on is only twenty eight pounds a head, which is seven 
pounds a head cheaper than those contracted for by Major Grose in 1793, and nine pounds a 
head cheaper than those furmshed by Mr Hogan. The necessity of this proceeding, and the 
reasonable terms of the contract, I hope will procure me Your Grace’s approbation; and as ıt 
appears that the ration of sugar has been issued 1n consequence of a Treasury regulation on 
that head, I have added ten tons of sugar to the contract, at sixpence halfpenny per pound to be 
brought by the ship that brings the cattle (H.R.A. 1.3.12). 


Calcutta to Sydney: A Common Route 


By 1802 the route from Calcutta to Sydney was becoming common. Several private 
traders were endeavouring to make a quick profit to the extent that the Sydney 
market was often glutted by goods from India. Competition was fierce and those 
without the facility to afford storage or allow term credit were forced to sell their 
merchandise at a loss. The cost of returning to India without a cargo was also 
beginning to be felt by the private trader. Some experimented with timber but 
generally, ships returned to India with ballast and had to depend on the one way 
cargo to meet the return costs 

Spirits was the one item carried by all ships from India to New South Wales. It 
was also the main line of trade for Robert Campbell. With his experience and the 
backing of his Indian house he played his part in over-supplying the market with 
spirits from India. However, the social effects of large volumes of spirits in the 
colony were evident and a check was put on importation in 1803 (Hainsworth 53). 
This seriously affected the profits of the Company and Campbell immediately 
tried to find ways around the regulations. 

On May 9, 1803, Governor King wrote: 


The long awaited ship from the house of Messrs Campbell of Calcutta arrived the 12th ult., 
in twelve weeks from Calcutta. She brought 307 Bengal cows, six horses, four asses, sugars, 
piece goods, and about 14,000 gallons of spirits ... Mr Campbell conceives he is a great 
loser by his contract, and on that account wished all the spirits might be landed as a 
remuneration for his other losses. I gave him permission, and wrote to the secretary of the 
government at Calcutta that I had done so, to bring 4,000 gallons for the domestic use of the 
inhabitants. How far he was enabled to ship such a quantity as 14,000 gallons without the 
knowledge of some of the company’s officers I cannot say, particularly as a very binding 
proclamation of the Marquis Wellesly’s was not long since issued, prohibiting any spirits 
being sent from India to this colony ... the quantity brought by this ship from India will, I 
fear, be an inducement to other adventurers, notwithstanding Í have refused Mr Campbell 
permission to land a part of the spirits brought by his ship, and informed him that no more 
will be allowed to be landed here than 2,000 gallons from any one ship (H.R.A.4.74.75). 


However, the lucrative trade ın spirits held an incentive which made it 
worthwhile for Campbell to gamble against adhering to the regulations. It was 
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the one commodity which had a quick turnover and the market could absorb an 
oversupply. 

On July 20, 1805 Governor King again complained to the Governor-General- 
in-Council about the cargo of unauthorised spirits aboard the Myrtle and the Castle 
of Good Hope. The cargo aboard the Castle of Good Hope belonged to Campbell 
and Company of Sydney. The Castle of Good Hope arrived ın Sydney in February, 
1803 with an unauthorised cargo of spirits. Governor Hunter claimed that it defeated 
the purpose of the Governor-General’s proclamation in 1800 against the import of 
spirits (H.R.A. 4.74.532). Campbell, however, persisted. In the same month the 
Eagle arrived from Calcutta but the 16,000 gallons of spirits which she carried was 
taken on board in Colombo. Spirits were prohibited to be carried from any of the 
East India Company’s presidencies and settlements to New South Wales. Ceylon, 
having been acquired by the British from the Dutch in 1795, was crown possession, 
whereas the East India Company had entire rights to administration in India alone 
(Steven 93). 

In May, 1804 Governor Hunter made an agreement with Robert Campbell to 
bring as many breeding cows as one ship could carry to the new settlement at Port 
Dalrymple in Tasmania. Campbell was also given permission to bring 5,000 galions 
of spirits for the use of the Government. There continued to be incessant pressure 
applied by the traders and settlers to land spirits. 

Governor King attempted to check the liquor traffic by severely restricting the 
importation of spirits, by price controls and by placing its wholesale distribution 
under government supervision. However, despite all efforts, there was a ready 
demand for spirits and there was a consequent vigorous and profitable trade in the 
commodity. A transaction of John Macarthur’s clearly demonstrates the reason for 
the traders’ enthusiasm for the traffic. In May, 1807 John Macarthur received a 
total of 270 gallons of spirits ‘from the store’ at a cost to him of 17s a gallon, and 
108 gallons of cherry and orange juice at 25s a gallon, the whole investment 
amounting to 364 10s. Twenty gallons of spints he sold at cost to a man who may 

have been an employee; a further twenty gallons he supplied at cost to the Dart (a 
sailing vessel he had an interest in); and 25 gallons he sold to Samuel Young for 
45s a gallon. He made a profit of 380 per cent. The remainder of the spirits he 
combined with the fruit juice to make ‘shrub’, a type of cordial, which he sold at 
40s a gallon (since the total gallons sold amounted to £447 and the total gallons 
bought from the store to £378, Macarthur ‘must have added 69 gallons of water or 
fruit juice, probably in making the shrub, for no other liquid could have been 
obtained without cost). The whole transaction grossed 92 15s, and on an investment 
of £364 10s labour costs would only have made a very small dent in the profit of 
£557 5s (Hainsworth 56-57). 

Similarly, prohibition orders, or the Castle of Good Hope incident, were not 
enough to deter Robert Campbell. Included in Governor Bligh’s prohibition orders 
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were the dependent settlements. In order to land spirits at any of the dependent 
settlements, the ship would have to call at Sydney and permission would have to 
be obtained from Governor Bligh. However, the Rose owned by Messrs Campbell 
and Hook landed several thousand gallons of spirits which were disposed of among 
the settlers of Norfolk Island who had to sell their provisions of salted pork very 
cheaply so they could afford to buy the spirits. Campbell derived a great advantage 
from the trade of spirits under Governor Bligh, one of the reasons being that he 
had his trading house so strategically situated on the Sydney waterfront so as to 
land cargo without being noticed. This era of trade in spirits, strongly supported by 
massive imports from India, soon led to the undoing of Governor Bligh and the 
consequent temporary departure of Robert Campbell from Sydney in 1810. 

However, until he left, Campbell dominated the trade between India and the Colony 
of New South Wales. Private merchants did enter the trade with speculative cargoes 
but they could not afford the times of oversupply when there was a slow turn-over 
of goods. 

During the early nineteenth century, the East India Company continued to 
contro] trade in the Australian region and, from time to time, it made its presence 
felt particularly if its monopoly was threatened. But the small traders continued to 
be busy, particularly in their search to find a return cargo. 

In June, 1804, the Lady Barlow, a Campbell and Company ship, arrived at 
Sydney from Calcutta with a general cargo, and returned with 14,000 seal skins, 
260 tons of seal elephants’ oil and 100 tons of beef wood’. Governor King vigorously 
encouraged the seal-skins industry and was in support of the development of an 
export trade from Australia. However, the Directors of the East India Company 
had other ideas. 

The East India Company was no doubt noting the frequency of trade between 
India and Australia and they felt their monopoly threatened. Their action against 
the Lady Barlow was unusually severe and it had the effect of acting as a significant 
deterrent to developing trade relations between India and Australia. W.S. Campbell 
in a paper presented to the Australian Historical Society in August, 1916 (252- 
253) describes the episode involving the Lady Barlow. 

When the Lady Barlow entered the River Thames in July, 1805 the ship and 
cargo were seized by the officers of the Customs and East India Company. After 
four months the ship and cargo were released and the cargo was allowed to be 
landed but for export only. It was estimated that Campbell suffered a loss of £7,150. 
The decision regarding the Lady Barlow was: ‘Their Lordships ordered that the oil 
and skins be landed in order to be sold at the Indian sales, in exportation, and the 
ship was released on condition of her returning to India, as no Register would be 
granted to her’ (Campbell 252-253). 

In the meantime, unaware of the fate of the Lady Barlow, Robert Campbell 
prepared another vessel, the Sydney, with a similar cargo of oil and skins for London. 
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The Sydney was a large 900 ton ship which brought a large consignment of cattle 
and general cargo to Sydney from Calcutta. King set a letter to Lord Camden 
informing him of the probable arrival of the Sydney in London saying that he 
guarded ‘against any infraction of the East India Company’s privileges, and 
promoting the welfare of the Colony by allowing that ship to take a cargo of oil 
and seal skins, the produce of this territory, to England’ (Campbell 252-253), 

A formal, government appeal was made to the director of the East India 
Company and it was hoped that the directors permit the Sydney to enter as ‘a 
measure of indulgence towards an infant and improving country’. The East India 
Company did not readily agree, but it finally yielded to official pressure, Governor 
King was cautious as a result of the Lady Barlow incident and wrote to Captain 
Forrest, of the Sydney on March 24, 1806: 


As you have detained the Sydney from proceeding to England with her cargo of oil and seal 
skins until you receive positive accounts of the nature of the Lady Barlow’s detention in 
England, and as they may have an unfavourable issue, I request being informed how it 
would meet your ideas to return to this colony, unload the oil, and proceed to Calcutta, to 
return to this Colony with 400 tons of nce or wheat, which will relieve this Colony, ag It 
will be equally distressed next year for grain (Campbell 252-253), 


The East India Company Threatened 


On June 6, 1806 the director of the East India Company wrote to Sir Stephen 
Cottrell in response to the request regarding the Sydney expressing the fear that the 
colony of New South Wales threatened their power and monopoly in the Indian 
seas. As a result, no decision was made regarding ships being built in New South 
Wales, but the traders of New South Wales were further hampered by the East 
India Company. They had to obtain a licence from the East India Company in 
order to enter the Port of London with cargo. 

William Bligh’s two year period as Governor ended in 1808 when he was 
deposed by officers of the New South Wales Corps. The main reason which 
brought his downfall was the stand he took to break the monopoly in trade, 
particularly in Rum, held by the New South Wales Corps. They forced traders to 
sell their cargo to them and they then sold items to the public for excessive 
profit. They were known to buy rum for eight or nine shillings a gallon and sell 
it for as much as eight pounds a gallon. John Macarthur and George Blanland 
were the instigators in Bligh’s downfall. Bligh had a great deal of support from 
a number of civilians and foremost amongst them was Robert Campbell. He was 
requested by Governor Bligh to accompany him to England as a witness for the 
Crown. In spite of Campbell and Company being in a critical condition at that 
time, on May 12, 1810, Robert Campbell and his family sailed for England aboard 
the Hindustan. He was required as a witness for Bligh at the court martial of 
Lieutenant Colonel Johnston. 
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Robert Campbell left the Sydney side of the business in the hands of Charles 
Hook who arrived from Calcutta in 1808. Hook lacked the experience of the Indian 
and Australian markets but he also inherited a business in disarray. John Campbell 
of the Calcutta house was in trouble and their London agent, William Wilson, was 
over £30,000 in Campbell’s debt. Messrs Campbell and Hook were also in trouble 
in India. As a result of Bligh’s intercession, Messrs Campbell and Hook were able 
to continue their trading. It is no wonder that Robert Campbell was obliged to 
immediately help Bligh when called upon to be a witness for Bligh at the court 
martial of Lientenant-Colonel Johnston. 


Conclusion 


Robert Campbell’s departure from Sydney marked the end of any significant and 
lasting trade relations between India and Australia. Campbell had the connections 
in England, India and Australia, and the strong line of communication with his 
brother in India seemed to be most important in maintaining a viable trade link 
between the two countries. Charles Hook took over the Sydney business from 
Robert Campbell, but it was never the same. The growing Australian market was 
amply supplied with English goods, more smaller traders entered the trade between 
India and Australia with spasmodic supplies of speculative cargo and at a time 
when good organisation and communication was needed for the trade between 
Australia and India to grow, Robert Campbell left. Campbell returned to Sydney 
in March, 1815 to a business too encumbered with liabilities to be maintained. 
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Notes 


Spars are poles or lengths of timber 


2. The Australia/India trade database (hittp://education.deakin.edu.au/try/ait/) shows that 2% 
of the ships were built in Bombay. There were 3 voyages made from Bombay to Sydney 
and'9 voyages from Sydney to Bombay. 


3. tis interesting to note that rice was a part of the Australian diet in those early days and its 
ready availability from India enabled it to become part of the Australian diet. In M. Symons, 
A Continuous Picnic, a history of eating in Australia, Adelaide, 1982, p.42, the author 
quotes from the first Australian cookery book: E. Abbott, English and Australian Cookery 
Book, Hobart, 1864. His ‘Colonial Banquet’ was a rabbit curry, rice and strong beer - the 
real thing ın those days followed by green apricot pudding. 


In Philip E. Muskett, The Art of Living in Australia, London, 1983, there is a recipe for 
Mulligatawney Soup (p. 26), a popular Anglo-Indian dish. It was no wonder that rice had a 
place on the Australian menu. 


4. Snow: A small sailing vessel resembling a brig, carrying a main and fore mast, a 
supplementary trysail mast close behind the mainmast. 


5. Most of the privately owned ships trading between India and Sydney between 1791 and 
1820 were below 200 tons and were built and registered in Calcutta. The vessels below 100 
tons were almost exclusively built and registered in Calcutta. Whereas, the vessels above 
500 tons were built and registered ın England. The restriction on the size of vessels trading 
between Sydney and India further restricted trade between the two countries and protected 
the trade monopoly of the East India Company. 


6. Ihave used the term Anglo-Indian to describe British people who had lived in India for 
many years. In the nineteenth century the term was most commonly used to describe that 
group. During that period, people of mixed European and Indian blood were called Indo- 
Britons, East-Indians or Eurasians. For some time, the people of mixed blood were also 
known as Anglo-Indians. In independent India’s Constitution of 26th January, 1950, the 
term Anglo-Indian 1s defined as follows: 


‘An Anglo-Indian means a person whose father or any of whose other male proginators 
in the male line is or was of European descent but who is domiciled within the territory 
of India and 1s or was bom within such territory of of parents habitually resident 
therin and not established there for temporary purposes only.’ (In Frank Anthony, 
Britain's Betrayal in India, Bombay, 1969, p.5.) For a range of literature wntten on 
the Anglo-Indian community (Bnitish living ın India) see Bhupal Singh, A Survey of 
Anglo-Indian Fiction, London, 1934. 


A barque ıs a vessel with fore and main masts square-rigged, mizen fore-and-aft ngged. 


For example, George Crossley bought goods worth £1700 from the Hunter’s cargo. He 
paid in merchant bills which were to be settled by his agent in London. His agents refused 
to pay and Campbell never collected this debt. However, Campbell’s generosity ın credit 
and terms allowed him to attract a large clientele. His wharf, jutting out from the side of 
Sydney Cove and conveniently close to the Public Store, was under construction in 1800. 
The Campbell wharf frontage and imposing store were landmarks of Sydney. (Steven, op. 
cit., p. 57.) 


9 Beef wood was red timber of various trees. 
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In historical sketches of India-Australia or Australia-India relations, the important dimension of the 
cultural and religious connections from the shared colonial period and Gandhr’s nationalist voice 
echoing ın all corners of the Empire, through to the diasporic migration, settlement and temple 
culture, is largely overlooked. This essay intends to redress that absence ın current research and 
contribute toward a critical appraisal of that rather ‘esoteric’ part of the history, arguably still in its 
infancy. The story begins close to the early white settlement period to the aftermath of the events of 
9/11 (2001 in New York) and Bali (2002). The focus will be on Hindus with some reference to 
Sikhs, Muslims, Sri Lankan Tamils, and migrants from the subcontinent, as the conduits for the 
particular Indian-Australian diasporic connection and ‘spinitual diplomacy’ being explored.’ 
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In the histoncal sketches of India-Australia or Australia-India relations, the 
important dimension of the cultural and religious connections from the shared 
colonial period and Gandhi’s nationalist voice echoing in all corners of the Empire, 
through to the diasporic migration, settlement and temple culture, is largely 
overlooked. This essay intends to redress that absence in current research and 
contribute toward a critical appraisal of that rather ‘esoteric’ part of the history, 
arguably still in its infancy. The story begins close to the early white settlement 
period to the aftermath of the events of 9/11 (2001 in New York) and Bali (2002). 
The focus will be on Hindus with some reference to Sikhs, Muslims, Sri Lankan 
Tamils, and migrants from the subcontinent as the conduits for the particular Indian- 
Australian diasporic connection and ‘spiritual diplomacy’, if I may put it in these 
oblique terms, being explored.’ 

The essay is in four parts, roughly marking the early colonial, modern, post- 
colonial and very recent (post-modem) phases corresponding to patterns in migration, 
settlement, temple culture, and the political-ambassadorial role of Australian Hindus. 


I. Origins of the Community in Australia 


Imagining a Southern Indian Desam 


There are stories, now legendary, of Indian traders leaving the trading ports of 
Java and Sumatra and reaching the northern tip of a great southern continent in the 
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early centuries of this millennium. South Asian merchants had settled in small 
numbers in Malacca, from where Indian goods were shipped to islands as remote 
as the Moluccas and Timor. They had long speculated and fantasised about a vast 
inhabited landmass farther to the south of the archipelago islands (known as 
Indonesia) ‘beyond the moving sea’. However, fear of the formidable abyss of 
‘Pausengi’, a mythic daemonic tree, prevented contact with this ‘barbaric’ world 
(Bilimoria 1988a, p. 16-17). 

Another, less credible, story suggests that Tamil-Hindus had sailed far 
southwards on double-rigger boats, making commercial and cultural links with 
inhabitants of the Polynesian, Melanesian and the austral islands. According to 
this account, the boomerang, the didgeridoo and totemism found their way back to 
south India, along with some Aborigines, identified later as the Nishadas (Proto- 
Australoids) of tribal India. The Australian anthropologist A. P. Elkin suggests 
that connections may be discerned between occult-yoga practices of Tibet and the 
psychic practices of Aboriginal men of high degree. Curiously, the Australian 
Aborigines seem disposed to this linkage with their own ancestry. Aboriginal stories 
abound that refer to the coming of ‘our people’ from India long back in antiquity, 
contrasting it with the recent invasion of the ‘white men’. Such stories however 
are wanting in historical corroboration, but they now form part of the multicultural 
narrative and writers in India have attempted to re-construct these imaginary links 
‚between the subcontinent and the last (or ‘lost’) continent. 


‘Coolie’ Diaspora 


The first concrete evidence of South Asians arriving in Australia is dated around 
the early years of the 19th century. A handful of people from the subcontinent 
reached the Great South Land soon after the early Europeans began to settle in the 
penal colony, around 1787. In the first few fleets that brought white settlers and 
convicts to terra australis, from 1787-1823, there were a few Indians (serving 
British masters). Trading ships leaving the Bay of Bengal and Colombo had Indian 
and Ceylonese crews on board and others came later in convict ships as labourers. 
(R. Jayaraman 1988: 542) Since 1779 there had been attempts to import cheap 
labourers from India and China to work on land in the emerging colonies. The 
British administration in India desired to send convicts held in that country to 
Australia. 

Another 50 years was to pass before Indians were permitted to arrive somewhat 
freely or as bona fide labourers and merchants to Australia. As the hinterland opened 
up, renewed demands for recruitments of Indian labourers arose and by 1837 about 
forty were successfully enlisted by a British planter from India to work in New 
South Wales. There was official apprehension that the Indian practices of ‘idolatry’ 
and other moral ‘evils’, along with the threat of competition to white labour, might 
evoke violent reaction from the European settlers. This led to submissions to the 
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Indian government to restrict emigration of Indian ‘coolie’ labour. The /ndian 
Emigration Act 1839 came into force, although the government favoured a 
sponsorship scheme that assured return passage for young married couples with 
up to two children. A few Indians took advantage of this scheme and migrated as 
itinerant merchants, with 200 Anglo-Indians joining the printing industry. The 
1857 Victorian census recorded 277 persons of Indian or ‘Hindoo race’. 

Queensland moved to introduce Asian labourers on cotton and sugar cane 
plantations and passed the Indian Coolie Act 1862, followed by a similar enactment 
in 1882. These moves were violently resisted by those opposed to imported labour 
and the Acts were repealed in 1886. This did not prevent free immigrants, including 
500 Singhalese Buddhists, from landing to work 1n the banana plantations. In 1892 
hysteria against imported coloured labour surfaced again. In 1895 there were 
magazine items in NSW that made derogatory references to the presence of ‘black 
and turbaned heathens.’ (Jayaraman, 1988, pp. 542-545). 

In sum, the pattern of South Asian immigration went through a mixture of 
indentured or ‘coolie’ recruits, working variously as domestic servants, shepherds 
and farmhands, later as sugar or banana plantation labourers, and camel-drivers, 
hawkers and pedlars. Estranged from their families, many immigrants travelled 
back and forth and a good number eventually left for their original homeland. 
White Australia Policy 
The number of Indians rose from some 300 in 1857 to 2000 in 1871 (58 of whom 
were recorded as Ceylon-born), with a steady rise to 3000 by the end of 1880. By 
the turn of the century there were approximately 4500 ethnic South Asians in 
Australia. Though not significant, the numbers were sufficient to fuel apprehension 
among the dominant white inhabitants. Given the official restrictions on importing 
Asian labour, a unilateral policy to allow free entry of South Asian migrants was 
never developed, and only a handful risked short-term private sponsorships. This 
anti-Asian attitude culminated in the Immigration Restriction Act 1901 which 
effectively heralded what became known as the ‘White Australia’ policy.’ Racial 
exclusiveness was one way of asserting the superiority of the ‘white race’ and of 
its presumed supporting religious base, namely Christianity, and repeated by many 
Australian since. 

Again, the introduction of a language test made it almost impossible, other 
than for a handful of students, travellers and merchants with British passports, to 
obtain temporary permits to enter Australia. An average of five visitors a year 
came to Australia from India between 1905 and 1923. 

The 1911 population census counted 3698 ‘Hindoos’ that is, Indian nationals 
(Hindus, Sikhs, Muslims), including their offspring born in Australia, usually of 
mixed parentage. Employment became increasingly hard to obtain as further Acts 
followed restricting participation of coloured: labour in the fields. The hawker- 
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pedlar, who relied on trading licence, found it even harder to settle down to farming 
or grazing. It was virtually impossible to acquire land ora leasing permit. Eventually, 
the railway and motor vehicle displaced ‘Mr Singh’s’ paddy wagon. 

Hindu-Indians, like all other South Asians, could barely survive in the ‘lucky 
country’. That they did survive attests to their cultural endurance. In 1914 an ardent 
Hindu activist, Totaram Sanadhya, en route from Fiji, visited Australia only to 
receive the proverbial welcome: ‘All black; got no soap?’ Sanadhya commented 
on the absence of any sense of community cohesion or religious identity among 
the Indians scattered ın different parts of Australia. Most Indians appeared to 
survive by intermarrying and assimilating with the Aborigines. (Sanadhya, 1919, 
1973: 72). 

Despite submissions at Imperial conferences tom permit dependants of Indian 
residents to the dominions, no actions were taken. The intervention in 1922 of a 
Hindu diplomat, Srinivasa Sastri, helped redress the situation. Sastri highlighted 
the plight of local Indians. His political agitation was backed by the Council of 
Churches, which won Indian residents certain rights and privileges, most 
Significantly electoral franchise, and pensions, from 1925. 


The Hindu Knocker 


Nevertheless, well-entrenched stereotypes in the Australian psyche about the 
religious characteristics of the Indian, which even Sastn painted of the “plucky 
little bloke in Joincloth”, continued in print. Reports recounted the wild and weird 
practices which Gandhi and Hindus of his community practised. Even the cremation 
rite witnessed by many in the outback aroused allusions to ‘Suttee’, or ‘Sati’? widow 
immolation. (Bilimoria 1988a). 


Pre-Independent Lonesome Hindu 


In the period between the turn of the century and Indian Independence in 1947, 
only a trickle of migrants who arrived from the subcontinent, and far too scattered 
for a sense of ethnic or religious identity to evolve. The ‘Hindoo’ who intermarried 
with local white or Aboriginal women, felt doubly alienated - viz., from the mother 
country and the uncertain local surroundings. A handful of extended family groups, 
like the Sindhi merchants in Melbourne, tried to form a cohesive community. They 
maintained something of their language, religious and cultural practices. Thus they 
succeeded in sinking their roots somewhat in the alien and hostile environment. 


II. The Post-Independent Hindu Settlement 
Post-colonial Professional Hindu 


Sporadic challenges, electoral franchise, pension, a slightly relaxed reunification 
arrangement and temporary visa regulations for merchants, travellers, and students 
partly helped increase the number of South Asians opting for Australia in the late 
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1950s. It wasn’t until 1970s when the ‘White Australia’ policy was officially 
dropped, although reservations about admitting people with ‘different standards 
of living, tradition and culture’ persisted. This marked a turning point in the 
migration of South Asians. The more relaxed immigration policy, following other 
liberal Western nations, facilitated the arrival of doctors, engineers, teachers and 
technicians. Thus while the 1961 Census recorded a total of 4047 Indians, by 1971 
there were 22 930, doubling to 41 730 by 1981. By 1991 the India-born population 
in Australia was 61 602, (1991 Census) and by 1996 it was close to one lakh 
(100,000). 


The Refugee Hindu 


By early 1970s the overall image of Australia had changed dramatically from an 
open rural land to an industrializing, developing nation with professional 
opportunities. Clearly the two major countnes from which professionals were drawn 
were India and Sri Lanka. With a liberal family and spouse reunification policy in 
place, plus incentives for business migration, the trend towards the steady increase 
of South Asians continued into the next decade. 

People of Indian ancestry living in former colonies began to migrate to Australia 
as well: from Malaysia and Singapore, Fiji, Mauritius, the United Kingdom and 
New Zealand, as well as the southern and eastern African states, and lately Hong 
Kong. Three recent military coups in Fiji in and political upheavals in Sn Lanka 
and some African states increased their numbers. Seeking to leave their adopted 
homes, they too quickly found themselves in well-salaried, specialized positions, 
choosing to live in select suburbs saturated with European and Jewish families. 
The contribution of Hindus and Sikhs from these regions.toward forging a distinctive 
religious identity in Australia cannot be overlooked. 

The 1996 Census recorded 67, 270 Hindus (or more like 70, 000 if we include 
the undeclareds). The 1996 Census also includes people of European and non- 
South Asian descent who have adopted Hinduism via one or other sect or guru- 
based group. Interestingly 300-500 Aboriginal people regularly identify themselves 
as Hindus, Buddhists or Muslims. In the Census of 2000, the Hindus in Australia 
numbered around 85,900, increasing steadily by 15000 a year, although in the past 
seven years with an sizeable increase in the intake of IT-professionals and students 
(many staying back) the number has soared in the 2006 Census approximating to 
120,000. 


Chain and Educational Migration 


Since the immigration policies favoured skilled and professionally accomplished 
migrants in response to labour shortage, unskilled persons, including spouses, 
children and relatives, of the settled residents, had to rely on the slow success of 
family reunification (or reunion) and sponsorship provisions. In twenty or thirty 
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years time this has led to ‘chain migration’, which has brought in lesser skilled, as 
well as unskilled and dependent relations, plus hordes of temporary stayers, 
especially students who have virtually become “7/11” causal workers. Even if some 
of these new arrivals have skills and training, up to higher degrees in a number of 
cases, their qualifications may not be recognised ın Australia or they may fail to 
obtain gainful employment in their respective fields. Thus a prominent taxi rank ın 
a suburb of Sydney is known as the ‘PhD Taxi Rank’ (Voigt-Graf, 2000), because 
the cab-drivers are community-sponsored academics from an agricultural university 
in the Punjab on extended leave, who were at one time in great demand in the 
Australia Jabour force, but whose qualifications have not earned them equivalent 
jobs here. 

International students are a financial cornerstone of the Australian education 
industry, raking in some $9 billion in 2007-8, half of which come from Indian 
students enrolled in higher education and TAFE programs. Their eventual aim is 
to gain residency status upon completion and finding gainful employment, usually 
in the hi-tech areas. But there are risks involved, and they chalk up huge debts in 
their parents’ bank accounts or in loans, working long hours while trying to study, 
and survive. (Bass, 2006: 14) This kind of transnational migration reduces both 
the careers and self-worth or dignity of the migrant who arrives in good faith. But 
this also creates a to-and-fro movement of temporary visitors, students and casual 
or short-term workers. It is indeed an effective Trojan-horse for de-proletarialization 
of the labour force by introducing an element of competition (for cheap labour), 
and diffusing the sense of working class identity and solidarity, form their objective 
is to move up the ladder, and to settle ın their own home in a gentrified 
neighbourhood. 


III. Spiritual and Temple Culture 


Here I show that the 20°-21st century Hindu-Sikh migration elicits a radically 
different set of perceptions and responses to the challenges that earlier faced the 
19th century migrants in the far country (pardesha). We shall consider certain 
internal and external factors that account for change and continuity, and emphasize 
the avenues through which a distinctive religio-ethnic identity is asserted within 
the diasporic community. 


Multicultural Hindu 


The diversity of regional, linguistic, and historical backgrounds of Hindus adds to 
the complexity of the baggage each carries to any distant shore. Migrants from 
India and of South Asian/Indian descent or ascent who might otherwise have 
identified themselves simply as Vaishnavas, Saivas, Saktas, Lingayats, Rama or 
Krishna bhaktas, Yogis, Vedantins, Ramakrishna followers, Ramana’ or Sri 
Aurobindo contemplatives, Sai Baba-devotees, and even TM-type meditators, have 
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found themselves gravitating towards the currently acceptable category of ‘Hindu’. 
Second, the so self-identified Hindus in recent years have embraced the burden of 
preserving, even asserting, their respective traditions, active also on platforms of 
multiculturalism, interreligious faith and such cross-cultural symbolism, as well 
as erecting symbols of spirituality with which they increasingly identify and which 
they hope will perpetuate the presence of their traditions, here and globally too. 


Absent Hindu Pope 


Western religions are said to rest on fixed doctrines, tight-knit structures, hierarchical 
governance, rigid organisational base, capped by the ‘holy see’ or ecclesiastical 
control over all sacred matters right down to the liturgical rites ın the churches and 
moral repertoire of its adherents. Such is conspicuous by its absence, by and large, 
in Hinduism. With the advent of European missionary activities since the eighteenth 
century, a commonly identified religious identity emerged across the vastly different 
and disparate sampradayas, autonomous sectarian orders, mathas, tantric enclaves, 
bhakti or devotional followings, various off-shoots, temple establishments, and 
both sacredly-orientated and even secular-atheistic groupings. The model provided 
by the church and Semitic (Judeo-Christian-Islamic) monotheism, at once 
suggestive of a monolithic identity and mechanics of organisation, has certainly 
also captured the imagination of 19" century reformists, like Raja Rammohun Roy, 
and of 20-21“ century Hindu leaders with a vested interest in making political 
gains out of this trajectory. These leaders or their proxies elsewhere have indeed 
had quite a profound impact in the Hindu diaspora as well, from which they derive 
not an insubstantial amount of support, both moral and material. In Australia 
however the impact of this particular thrust has been rather very recent, and its 
does not belie or overwrite the humble beginnings of the attempt towards creating 
a more organised, egalitarian and communitarian base for Hindu practice and 
culture. I shall now briefly discuss this fascinating history. 


Hindu Gurus 


In Australia, organisational structures developed in response to the growing appeal 
of Hinduism, yoga and meditation among the dilettantes in the larger community. 
In the early decades of this century theosophists and spiritualists had organised 
themselves into ‘Lodges’ around illustrious teachers of Indian wisdom such as 
Annie Besant and J. Krishnamurti, both of whom had visited Australia in the 1920s. 
In the 1960s and 1970s gurus and their movements with a strident universalist 
outlook and a narrower neo-Hindu disposition began to reach here in large numbers. 

Notable among the visitors to the Australian shores was Swami 
Ranganathananda of the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Mission, who came in 1964 
and several times since. His visit helped found the Vedanta Society of NSW, which 
ran a spiritual bookshop for a while. Maharishi Mahesh Yogi of the TM* 
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(Transcendental Meditation) fame, and one-time guru of the Beach Boys and the 
Beatles, gained a wide and popular following. TM is now making inroads into 
professional and executive circles as well. 

In 1969 came the Hare Krishna movement, officially known as the International 
Society for Krishna Consciousness (ISKCON). Bhaktivedanta Srila Prabhupada, 
who visited Australia several times, founded the society. 

The Siddha Yoga syndicate was brought to Australia in 1970 by Baba 
Muktananda, an illiterate, though highly colourful and influential, guru who made 
his debut in the USA in the late 1960s. He has remained popular despite allegations 
of intimate encounters between Baba and some women disciples, some as young 
as sixteen years of age. (New Yorker, February 1995). His proclaimed successor, 
plagued with a variety of controversies, now reigns over the multi-million dollar 
Siddha Yoga empire that stretches between New York, upper Mumbai and 
Melbourne. 

In the 1960s came Guru Maharaji, then a teen-age boy who claimed to be privy 
to ‘ineffable Knowledge’, which he would transmit to his disciples ın devotional- 
meditational sessions managed by his Divine Light Mission. Other gurus who came 
to Australia included Swam: Venkatesananda who established a farm-ashram near 
Perth. Swami Satyananda Saraswati operated out of an ashram near Mangrove 
Mountains in NSW. Swami Sivananda’s India-based followers also have had influence 
in Australia, and their ecumenism and ‘Integral’ approach has not been unlike that of 
Dom Bede Griffiths, who experimented in his Indian ashrams with infusing certain 
aspects of Hindu practices into Christianity. Dom Bede also visited Australia twice. 

The most widely read Indian or Hindu guru is Yogananda Paramahansa, through 
his popular book, Autobiography of a Yogi. He was the first of the California- 
based gurus who exploited the American thirst for spiritual knowledge of a more 
numinous order. 

Among the gurus who have been influential and commanded a sizeable 
following from among the resident immigrant Hindu community, two stand out. 
Swami Chinmayanda founded the Chinmaya Mission. His flamboyant erudition 
of traditional scriptural teachings has been popular among Hindus in Australia. 
Recently, he has publicly endorsed the Hindu extremist storming of the Muslim 
Ayodhya-based mosque as a timely step towards Hindu recuperation against 
allegedly centuries of Muslim plundering of India. 

Perhaps the guru and spiritual figurehead who 1s most popular among Australian 
Hindus is Sri Sathya Sai Baba. Not without his own controversies in India, Sathya 
Sai Baba has managed to hold to considerable popularity through his devotional 
teachings, his educational activities, and his supposed powers to perform miracles. 
There are regular weekly or bi-weekly gatherings in most of the major cities and 
towns around Australia given to chanting of devotional hymns and songs to full- 
blown images or life-size effigies to him. 
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IV. Temples of the Organised Modern Hindu 


In each of the major cities in Australia, Hindus have organised themselves into 
Hindu societies and erected temples. Curiously, the initial impetus for organisation 
and temple planning almost invariably arises among the north Indian Hindus. But 
the religious purview and practices of this latter group appear to the south Indian 
Hindus, especially Tamils, to be limited in scope and in some ways compromised 
by the pressures of modern life. This scenario appears to have been repeated in 
three major metropolitan regions, notably, Sydney and Melbourne. It has happened 
again in Perth where Tamil groups have assumed responsibility for organising 
temple structures and the attendant rites that are more traditional and grounded in 
Sanskrit scriptures. And their links with temple hierarchies in south India or Sri 
Lanka, often their part-donors, is very strong indeed. 

Before the mid-1970s, there was an absence of spiritual fellowship among the 
Hindus, apart from some Swamis who provided the odd occasion for participation 
in a spiritual discourse. Solemnising marriage through proper Vedic rites was even 
difficult. The accoutrements and personnel were simply not there. However, an 
incident helped alert the community to these needs. 

A visiting Sri Lankan Tamil Hindu collapsed and died while shopping in 
Sydney; his spouse enquired after a traditional funeral rite, but to no avail. A 
community member then initiated a drive to establish a community venue for 
religious and cultural practices. An old church building was used as ‘temple’, with 
the help of an acting priest, and it became a regular locus for city Hindus. Icons of 
Ganesha, Krishna and Rama, and their consorts, were installed; rites were performed 
on a daily basis and special ceremonies conducted on days auspicious in the Hindu 
almanac. 

Differences and factionalism emerged, not Jeast between the diverse North 
Indian groups, clamouring to take control of the temple organisation. Through a 
series of protracted dialogue, a consensus arose that a more traditional style temple, 
fulfilling all the canonical structures of temple worship ought to be planned. An 
Indian academic provided the leadership for the formation of the Sri Venkateswara 
Hindu Temple Association, based, for all intents and purposes, on the Hindu Temple 
in Penn Hills, Pittsburgh. Within the next five years a charming edifice that blended 
the aesthetics of traditional south Indian temple architecture was built on the outskirts 
of an old station-town surrounded by natural parkland. Primarily a Vishnavite site 
of worship, a large extension temple to Shiva and a sizeable community centre 
have been added since. 

A Hindu Society of Victoria was incorporated in the late 1970s. A major temple 
project, incorporating adjacent shrines to Vishnu, Siva and Devi. (the Goddess) 
under one massive canopy, was planned to cost an estimated one million dollars. 
Again, help came from the Tirupathi-Tirumala Devasthanam (TTD). However, 
contentious meetings and splits within the Hindu community led, first to the exit 
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of the North Indian Hindus who had been at the helm of the conception, and later 
of Hindus from Malaysia and other regions. The Hindu Society of Victoria later 
combined with Sm Lankan Tamil Hindus, taking firm control of the affairs and 
completed constructing the temple by mid-1994. Traditional craftsmen or shilpis 
completed the stylistic embellishments and fine aesthetics that the temple design 
embraces. It is interesting to note that this is by far one of the most ecumenical 
Hindu temples in the world, having shrines within the canopic hall structure to just 
about every of the major gods and goddesses worshipped at least in south India. It 
has a beautiful image of Vishalakshi enthroned in her own shrine adjacent to the 
Vishvanatha (in the form of a linga) shrine. Mahavishnu’s consort stands in a 
shrine adjacent to him. The grand dedication ceremony of the temple and the 
colourfully adorned granite icons of Siva, Vishnu and the Goddess, now housed in 
their individual shrines as originally planned, took place in May 1994. By May 
1997 the temple had completed and consecrated two large Rajagopurams. 

The factions that had withdrawn directed their energies towards establishing 
at least three fledgling alternative temples, dedicated to Vinayagar (Ganesha), Rama 
and Krishna, and Durga or Mother Goddess by the Sri Durga Bhajan Mandali Inc. 
The Mahakumbhabhisheka or grand temple dedication ceremony of what is called 
Sri Vakrathunda Vinayagar Temple, built in a quasi-traditional style, was held in 
October 1992. Regular prayers and celebrations take place in the temple, conducted 
mostly in Tamil. 

Some members of the community nevertheless are anxious that the larger 
temple complexes have become routinely ritualistic, like pilgrim temples in India, 
and do not attend sufficiently to diasporic needs, in particular to education in the 
vernaculars and transmission of values, Hindu mores and customs to the younger 
generation. It is here that Hindu organisations as such as the Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
(VHP), occasionally with the Rasthriya Swayam-Sevak Sangh (RSS), (or its 
representative in Australia, Hindu Sangh), and even the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) step in with the promise to provide just such an environment for the progress 
of the Hinduism and indeed for the particular Hindu (or Hinduised) cause they 
themselves stand for. 

In the nation’s capital territory, Canberra, there are two different Hindu 
collectives, namely, Mandir Society of Australia and the Hindu Temple and Cultural 
Centre of the Australian Capital Territory. Both societies declare allegiance to 
Vedanta and the Bhakti: tradition, and each group is constructing its own Hindu 
temple on the outskirts of Canberra. 

The Hindu Temple and Cultural Centre, unlike its counterpart, 1s unaggressive 
in promoting its cause, and devotes a good deal of its efforts and energy towards 
educational activities, running classes in Sanskrit and taking havan-puja offerings 
to people’s home on a rotating basis. The temple work commenced in March 1993, 
then in August 1995 the temple consecrated its Ganapati shrine and slowly the 
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construction work is moving towards completion and next the installation of the 
deities in the major shrines. It is clear that funds are raised among its members in 
the form of sponsorship for each stage of the project, including the purchase of 
particular idol and its sthapana. 


Political Hindu 


It may be noted though that unlike Sydney and Pittsburgh the division between the 
Canberra Hindu community is not clearly defined along the north and south Indian 
divide, but rather reflects personal and ideological differences. North Indian Hindus 
in Australia, as elsewhere in the diaspora, have growing links with the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad (VHP) and the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), occasionally with the 
Rasthriya Swayam-Sevak Sangh (RSS) also. This connection with the right-wing 
Hindu movement is also a cause of tension and split among the north Indian Hindus. 
Anti-Muslim sentiments exist among the Hindus although only expressed publicly 
when Indian Muslims and Pakistanis are not invited to pujas, ceremonies and 
inaugural gatherings. 


Lasting Hindu Symbol 


What is however significant to note in these events is that after a period of gestation 
the amorphous collective coincides with the perceived need for Hindu temple 
structures. In would be appropriate to say that the symbol of the temple more than 
anything else provides the context and pretext for the coming together of Hindus 
in the diaspora as an organised group. The temple has both a private and a public 
frame. As a symbol for prescribed ritual and interiorised practices, the temple 
makes it possible for Australian Hindus to continue with greater confidence their 
respective practices. As an edifice, the temple signifies a permanent fixture and a 
powerful presence, which makes the Hindu identity publicly visible. The Hindu 
temples in Australia also provides a matrix for ironing out differences and tensions 
among the different sectarian and regional groups, occasionally leading to the 
formation of a new group. 

In the broader context of mainstream Australian society, the Hindu temple ` 
symbolises the struggles of a multicultural and ethnically plural ethos. The resulting 
interaction of cultures and fusion of discordant horizons promises to produce a 
society that is more tolerant, more enlightened, more artistic and more democratic 
-or s0 it is hoped. Religious diversity is a reality that Australia is no longer prepared 
to ignore, despite the occasional ruffle in parts of society anxious to preserve the 
dominant Anglo-Celtic-Christian identity against the challenges of pluralism. But 
it has taken some two hundred years to reach this more sanguine state of affairs, in 
which the contributions of the diasporic Hindus, along with Jains, Sikhs, Parsis, 
Muslims and Buddhists from South Asia, have been significantly marked and 
recognised. 
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IV. Hindutva and the Fall-out from 9/11 and Bali 


I will discuss the recent developmerts on this front, that gives a somewhat different 
twist or spin to the religious connection between the two continents through a 
rather more prosaic and anecdotal narrative. The account is drawn from 
conversations that followed with an ‘insider’ to the community who represented 
the Hindu community at a civic event at Melbourne’s Town Hall organized to 
observe the first anniversary of the tragedy of 9/11. It is important not just in the 
context of Australia-India relations, but as part of Australia’s troubled 
multiculturalism history to record such opinions and voices garnered on this soul. 

The Hindu representative, who is a Sanskrit scholar serving as a Hindu 
celebrant, for his part was less specific on the details of the sentiments and responses 
appropriate to the occasion. He instead engaged in platitudes about Hinduisms’ 
teaching that all paths lead to the same God and therefore there should be greater 
cooperation rather than enmity between religious groups. A secular-Hindu scholar 
of postcolonialism from UCLA raised his eye-brows, and at the reception that 
followed did not miss the opportunity to tackle the Hindu priest about his rather 
unincisive remarks from the podium, with this question: “This [rhetoric about] one 
God in Hinduism... and yaar nothing about the violence unleashed by Hindus 
against Muslims as in Ahmedabad a few months back in the wake of the Godhra 
incident, and elsewhere going back to the 1992 razing of the Babri masjid? ktya 
Baba? As his hands measured out the gap of the communal cleavage, he continued, 
‘Given half a chance Hindus will opportunistically use this moment and widespread 
mood against the Muslims to beat them up...’ 

The Hindu priest got him to pause and proceeded with a response that in actual 
intent he did not want to offend anyone. He confessed that as an academic-scholar 
he had other impressions to share, which over lunch he would reveal with some 
painful facts about the dominant Hindu view in the community. “The majority of 
the Hindus [in Australia] are middle-class professionals and most are fanatical, 
red-necks, holding on to the extreme view that all Muslims are fundamentalists.’ 
Indeed, the narrative unfolded, most Hindus believe that all Muslims are potential 
terrorists (echoing a dictum from the Ahmedabad Hindu rioters that “While all 
Muslims are not terrorists, all terrorists are Muslims’), and that they deserve the 
‘war on terrorism’ that Mr George W. Bush and the Allies, notably Tony Blair and 
John Howard, had declared; Muslims in Pakistan, India and Palestine are no 
exceptions to this growing menace to the world and to the civilisations established 
much before the emergence of Islamic culture.’ 

The view recounted here in no uncertain terms resonated with the growing Hindu 
Right’s picture in India of the minority Muslims, portrayed as anti-national and anti- 
Hindu, playing host (or Trojan horse) to the militant, transnational Islamic movements, 
bent on destroying the harmonious fabric of the secular Indian civilisation. Muslims 
in India enjoy their own personal law (subset of national laws based on customary 
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moral practices and scriptural norms governing family matters), which allows their 
men to be polygamous and their women to be oppressed and victimised. The Muslims, 
now racialised to represent ‘the other’ of the Hindus, have become a symbol of the 
failure of the Indian nation-state and its‘constitutional secularism.‘ 

In our subsequent meetings, my well-connected informant agreed to elaborate 
on his observations, but particularly in the wake of the Balı bombing that had just 
occurred around the time of the third meeting. The Bali incident of course brought 
those same fears one step closer to the adopted home of the Hindus. They felt less 
safe now than when they had watched closely on their televisions the plethora of 
terrorist activities in the Middle East, in Jammu-Kashmir, in the U.S., or even in 
Godhra, Gujarat. Terrorism — echoing a careful chosen phrase by the then Prime 
Minister of Australia — ‘was now at our doorsteps.’ 

They had not counted on the largest Muslim country breathing over their 
shoulders in their newly adopted home. They are also apprehensive of groups 
linked to Al Qaeda in the regions extending across the archipelago, to West Papua, 
Malaysia, the Philippines and possibly operative in Australia as well. Kashmir and 
Pakistan are very much realities here. 

My informant reported that he regularly found himself arguing with his Hindu 
friends that “you can’t just get rid of Muslims from the world or from India since 
they constitute 12% of the Indian population and that is a large number (almost as 
large as Indonesia’s Muslim population)’. He would also caution them with these 
arresting words: ‘If hostility is shown and harmonious relations are not set up, 
they will retaliate and each one can become a terrorist, as seems to be fated, given 
the way things are unfolding in Ahmedabad.’ 

The Sri Lankan Hindus, who are less visible and have come from violence- 
torn regions themselves, are less judgmental about the claims of pan-Islamic 
terrorism and America’s assumed right to defend and import democratic civilisation 
all over the globe. But they lament that Hindus, divided along caste and regional 
lines, do not stand up in unison; nor do they make themselves part of the mainstream 
Australian political economy. This places Hindus at one remove from the dominant 
voices in the community, and from the lobby-groups, such as the churches and the 
liberal Jewish groups. The Sri Lanka (Tamil) Hindus in Australia profess to deplore 
violence of any kind — militant, communal, ethnic, religious. Although it is widely 
claimed that diasporic Tamil Hindus have a global network mechanism through 
which they provide massive funds and moral support to the Tamil Tigers back in 
the peninsula of Jaffna. Nevertheless, having witnessed such brutish carnage in 
their former homeland and from which they sought refuge elsewhere in the pacific 
waters of Oceania; they are of the firm belief that there is no justification in killing, 
whether as jus ad bellum or jus in bello. 

It should be noticed that there is a common denominator across the 
ambivalences expressed. Pakistan was once the centre for Taliban training camps 
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and continues to arm and direct insurgents in Jammu-Kashmir if not in India as 
well, reminding one of the terrorist assault on the Indian Parliament (December 
2001), the day-light shooting in the Indian Institute of Science ın Bangalore 
(December 2005), and the surprise all-out attack by Pakistani armed forces in 
Kargil, a secunty hill-base in the Kashmir Line of Control (LOC), in 1999. Very ` 
recently there were_serial bomb-blasts on commuter trains in Mumbai that killed 
some. 300 innocent people and injured another 700; the Indian intelligence have 
suspected the hand of ISI, although no conclusive evidence has been forthcoming 
fronrthose arrested in connection with the blasts. Nevertheless, all Hindus, whether 
from the subcontinent or Sri Lanka, or South Africa, find it unfathomable that 
Pakistan could suddenly make an about-turn and side with the U.S. in the so- 
called ‘war against terror’. The U.S. ignored India’s strategic location and unrequited 
overtures when President Bush resolved to target Afghanistan shortly after 9/11. 
Choosing Pakistan instead, India’s nuclear-armed neighbour has seen Pakistan 
inadvertently gain further strength and military hardware for its continuing resolve 
over weaning Indian-contfolled Kashmir to its side. The U.S. had established new 
military bases in Pakistan in preparation for the war on Afghanistan, and the dictator 
President of Pakistan is often in the United States and at the United Nations 
promising further support to ‘smoke out the terrorists’; meanwhile Osama bin Laden 
remains alive in hiding, possibly in the impenetrable terrains between Afghanistan 
and Pakistan. Pakistan has by all accounts delivered less on this regional operation 
than it had promised. l 

A persistent complaint that kept coming up in these conversations or relayed 
dialogues was: Why 1s it that the U.S. has not shown the same degree of interest to 
the other countries 1n South Asia, namely India and Sri Lanka and Bangladesh? 
These countries are also struggling with terrorist forces on their territories (or 
directed from across their respective borders). Do such forces not pose threats of 
their own to the world, whether in the form of terrorism or a nuclear bomb? 

Unlike Bill Clinton, President Bush seems less interested in India. And Hindutva 
India, although it collects its largest funding from the diaspora Hindu sympathisers 
in North America, is, if one listens closely to Bal Thackarey and L K Advani (the 
Deputy Leader of the Opposition, and at the helm of the BJP, in the Indian 
Parliament), really no friend of the U.S.° Even less so now that the U.S.’s derivative 
interest in, and unflinching support for, Pakistan is widely alleged in Indian media 
to have propelled more Islamic militant attacks inside India, and of course 
recurringly in Kashmir, than might have been the case had Pakistan been black- 
listed as the country that harboured and trained Taliban border-terronsts before 
9/11.° 

I heard a variant voice in Sydney, where the Hindu population is also slightly 
higher than in Melbourne, approximately 60,000. Regardless of the political 
opinions which individual members have held, the community and a few groups, 
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such as the Ramakrishna Mission’s Vedanta Society and the Hindu Mandali, offered 
special pujas in their temples following both 9/11 and the Bali bombings. A two- 
minute silence was also observed in honour of the departed souls. The President of 
one of the Hindu temple organisations in a letter to me commented: 


True, Hindus do not differentiate people by religion. This ts also true for Muslims, Jews, 
Christians, etc. All religions have spiritual beginnings, and at the spintual level God is 
without name or form. Misunderstanding of this concept is the main cause for the problem. 
Hindus do not subscribe to the concept of good and evil. But recognise truth and better 
truth. The same object or event will be seen differently by different people because of the 
existing difference in their degree of spintuality. A rengius person need not be a spiritual 
person. - 


Summary 


The earliest Indian migrants to terra australis comprised people from the Punjab 
and North-west Frontier regions soon after the settlement during late 18" century, 
when trade between Australian colonies and British India also commenced (1792 
onwards), and with opening up of the outback in the early 19" century of the vast 
continent (the country was not federated into a single nation-state until 1901). 
Regardless of their religion or ethnicity, they were all classed as ‘Hindoos’. 

Thus, like many banished Ramas, South Asians from poorer regions and caste 
groupings were scuttled off to the labour intensive fields in the colonies, and 
Australia vied for its share. There were political trade-offs and agreements or 
negotiations at least between the respective colonial governments and the British 
Imperial Office to facilitate the translation of an economic imperative (need of 
labour power) into actual movement of people (most often voluntary, but 
occasionally with deceptive allurements), thus creating an early model of 
transnational banishment, or ‘coolie transnationalism’. There were anti-Asiatic 
tirades and open protests by local workers against the threatening competition 
from coloured labour and the ensuing lowering of wage scales. The official response 
(on both sides, including the Indian government) was te enact a senes of prohibitions 
on continuing Indian coolie labour influx (particularly to Natal in southern Africa), 
except for the occasional itinerant visitor. In Australia this proscription culminated 
in the infamous 1901 Immigration Restriction Act that heralded the so-called the 
‘white Australia’ policy.’ The restricted passage of South Asians to Australia 
remained in force throughout the two World Wars, with only a trickle of migration, 
particularly of camel-drivers (mostly Afghans routed via the Indian offices) and 
merchants, students and commercial visitors. The resident Indians continued to 
agitate for their rights, and after a memorable visit in mid-1920s of Srinivas Shastri, 
the Indian delegate to the Imperial Conference Indians were given entitlement to 
property, to license their own business, and also gained limited voting franchise 
(ahead of other migrant groups, including the Chinese and Jews). 
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The Indian population in Australia continued to decline, despite the 1925 
recognition of Indians as legitimate British subjects. By 1947 there were only 2189 
Indians here, and it is difficult to say how many were ethnic South Asians. In the 
1950s, when one or two Indian academics arrived to take up visiting academic 
appointments, the number of Indians in any major Australian city could be ‘counted 
on the fingers of one hand’. The 1954 census recorded 2647 Indians in the country 
(Palfreeman 1965). Before 1948, the trickle of migrants who arrived from the 
subcontinent was small, sporadic and far too scattered for a sense of ethnic or 
religious identity to evolve. 

Electoral franchise, a slightly relaxed family reunion arrangement, and 
temporary visa regulations for merchants, travellers, and students helped increase 
slightly the number of South Asians opting for Australasia in the late 1950s, rather 
than the lucrative migratory routes to Britain, the United States and Canada. What 
attracted most was not the promise of an open and encouraging environment where 
religion and spiritual aspirations could be freely pursued. For many urban-educated 
professionals, exposed to secularism and modernity, the sixth continent appealed 
as a safe refuge from the religious orthodoxies and caste-based life back home in 
the subcontinent. The ‘New World’ is invariably at the forefront of the ‘Modern’, 
or rather Western, world. When packing the suitcases, the emigrants ask: ‘What 
can we leave behind?’ It may occur to them later that they might have left behind 
some important ingredients of their identity. 


Conclusion 


I have shown that immigration from Indian to Australia comprised a mixture of 
banished Ramas, “coolie” recruits, domestic servants, farm hands and plantation 
labourers, to camel-drivers and hawkers. The 20th century Hindu migration elicits 
radically different perceptions and response to the challenges that previously faced 
the 19th century counterparts. Both internal and external factors have contributed 
to the change and continuity, paving a way for a distinctive religio-ethnic identity 
to emerge. The closing decades of the 20" century, continuing into the 21* century, 
have witnesses a more globalised and globalising pattern in the Hindu diasporic 
experience. 

Some important factors contributing to the social and institutional 
development of a migrant community are said to be: resettlement after a period 
of uncertainty following migration and the tyranny of geographical isolation; 
competition for employment, resources, and education for the young; confronting 
socio-political marginalisation; efforts to maintain cultural tradition in an alien 
environment; establishing ties, networks and associations to foster religious 
practices, spiritual and cultural events; reassessing links with the ‘home country’; 
and the ability to think through traditional institutions and adaptively cultivate a 
new way of living. 
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One of the first visible signs of institutional development of Hindu religion in 
Australia was the arrival of Hindu gurus and swamis in the early 1960s. Several of 
them set up ashrams or retreat centres and organisational networks to propagate 
their teachings, recruited ‘devotees’ or converts, and offer classes, whether on 
yoga, Vedanta, Tantra or meditation. Since then, there has been a gradual shift in 
focus towards temples and more communal-centred worship, at least among 
immigrant Hindus. 

In a short span of time, Hindus have rather successfully organized themselves, 
and by drawing on their own professional skills, bureaucratic contacts, and business 
dealings, they have been to move towards building spectacular Hindu temples to 
their gods in various parts of Australia. But again, the emulation is transnational in 
two directions: the U.S. for the initial inspiration and model, India for the resources, 
template, silpi (masonry) skills, shipment of the stone-cast gods and the ritual 
process of installation and sanctification of the divine spaces within the walls of 
the templum or oikos or mandir. Imagining the temple presents a pre-text for the 
coming together of Hindus in the diaspora. As a signifier for prescribed ritual and 
interiorized practices, the temple enables greater confidence in one’s practices. As 
a permanent presence, the temple makes the Hindu identity publicly visible. It also 
provides a matrix for ironing out differences and tensions between the different’ 
sectarian and regional groups, or alternatively to bolster political interests of their 
respective home-based movements. But internal divisions remain, and fractured 
groups shift to other sites, adding yet one more temple as indeed the gods were 
added in ancient times to the 3,333.5 strong pantheon. 

Now here the re-configured religious identity props up an escape route from a 
particular kind of alienation in mainstream culture, especially at the early and 
settling-in stages of the migration experience. The religious world-view in so far 
as it brings with it a cultural imaginary of difference (however vague its self- 
articulation) and reinforces a sense of worth of the otherwise marooned or alienated 
‘atomist’ nomad that one becomes in this transnational migration process, religion 
and transnationalism go hand-in-hand to bolster a portmanteau identity, a sense of 
being both here and there, from which comes the idea of hybridity (that modern 
expatriate Indian writers, like Rushdie and Bhabha, have exploited to the hilt in 
their writings). 

Indeed, there is no gainsaying that Hindus in their hyphenated identity (as 
Indo-Australians first, and Hindus as their second calling) in the diaspora have 
learned to organize themselves as religious bodies and raise funds, erect as many 
large temples as possible as part of the sacralising act of “recreating” their erstwhile 
imagined homeland and religious community, culture and ecology. As they dot 
these shrines across the landscape; they have further understood what it is to be 
‘aggressive and assertive’ for their rights and culture (as the transnational Hindu 
fronts, VHP, BJP, and the platoon of gurus, swamis, cults, etc., with their gaze set 
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on the West, expects of them), but which is their form of ‘diasporic nationalism’ 
(underscoring politics of accommodation, integration, assimilation (Tambiah: 175), 
and, most important of all, success. They have also created voluntary support and 
start-up networks for their professional aspirants (expatriate and second-generation), 
with some gestures toward the needy, homeless, and battered in their community. 
And they even send hordes of money and resources back ‘home’, where they believe 
they have an interest or a cause to support, for — a rhetoric often heard - “we must 
be giving back something to our mother-country, no?” Even though, at times, the 
motivation may bé simply to provide local jobs, earnings, and dividends for the 
excess relatives left behind (for space is also limited and exorbitantly costly in the 
newfound-land). Hindus have not engaged in such transnational-cross border and 
long-distance exchange, interrelation and politics since probably their cultural 
conquest of South-east Asia and Malay-Indonesia archipelago back in the sixth to 
ninth century C.E. Globalization has indeed made all this possible, perhaps again. 
The limit of the new modernity is the limits of imagination: new worlds are on the 
horizon. 

As with all people who leave sheik homelands for distant promises, Indians 
in Australia have endured many hardships, persevered despite social and cultural 
alienation, and encountered racial prejudices and disempowerment because of 
their colour or religious background. Only ın recent times, with the demise of 
colonialism, has the community been able to resist pressures of an assimilationist 
ideology that all but erased their earlier distinctive presence in the vast expanse 
-of the Australian landscape. This was exacerbated by the numerically small and 
tightly controlled migration with specific built-in biases, such as gender preference 
and skill-base. 

The Indian, and especially Hindu (but also the Sikh) community, in Australia 
has been slow in asserting and celebrating its ethnic identity and internal differences, 
or evolving a self-conscious ethos with a heritage of values and customs which it 
pass on to the next generation. Recently, such a dream has provided a focus for 
determining the future directions for the community. The hope has been that the 
aspirations are not lost on the new arrivals, or the second generation. There are 

always tensions for the immigrants between their cherished expectations and the 
awareness of the ‘otherness’ in a foreign existence, that impinge inexorably on the 
_settling-in process and finding new meaning in the naya-duniya (“new world”), 
which is at the forefront of the ‘Modern’, or rather, ‘Western’ world. However, as 
part of the self-assertion there have also been efforts to address issues that emerge 
in the social and political horizons, both in Australia and in India, and in the shadowy 
spaces between. From debates on multiculturalism and education needs of the new 
immigrant communities to the communal turmoil in India, to concerns of the 
nuclearization of India’s immediate neighbour and the ramifications of ‘Muslim 
terrorism’ anywhere, but especially in the subcontinent and in the neighbourhood 
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regions of Australia, have not escaped the attentive ire of the Australia Indians of . 
whatever religious orientation. 


Notes 


1. For Sikhs in Australia, see Bilimoria 1995. 
For Sikhs in Australia, see Bilimona 1995. 


3. Presbyterian Minister’s defence ın 1901 of “the noble ideal of a White Australia - snow- 
white Australia if you will” (Bilrmona, 1988: 33). And, Alfred Deakin, later Premier of 
Australia (whose name the local University has take in vain), who had visited India and was 
a spiritualist by persuasion, although he gave exemptions to Indian travellers and students; 
see also Alfred Deakin, Temple and Tomb ın India, (Melbourne: Melville, Mullen & Slade, 
1893); and Allan Walker, Plan for a Christian Australia (Melbourne: Methodist Church of 
Australia, 1955) outlines history of this movement and its persistence in the church, especially 
the Methodists No relation. ~ 

4. Ihave developed some of these themes in my paper “The pseudo-secularization of Hindutva 
and its campaign for Uniform Civil Codes’ presented at the American Academy of Religion 
annual meeting, Philadelphia, November 2005; therein, and implicitly in this passage also, 
I have drawn on the works of Appadurai, Amrit Basu, Faisal, Raka Ray, among others. > 

5. ‘Introduction’ in Sumit Ganguly ed. South Asia, New York and London: New York 
University Press, 2006, p. 6, p. 10. 

6. Appadurai, op cit, pp. 93-95; ‘Introduction’ of Sumit Ganguly, and David Stuligross, ‘India’s 
Vision — and the BJP’s’, in Ganguly, pp. 177-186, in passim. 
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GLOBAL HARE KRISHNAS: THE AUSTRALIAN SCENE 
Una M Murphy 





The article explores arguably one of the lesser treated hallmarks of contemporary Australia-India 
relations, albeit in the spiritual/New Religious Movements domain, and as such supplements 
Bilrmoria’s article in this same issue on the broader historical contours of that dimension. It 
traces the literary and historical connection of the form of Krishna-bhakti (devotion) that closer 
to our times became something of an Australian public spectacle and the erstwhile sankirtana 
tradition that goes back to the Gaudiya Vaishnava movement circa to post-16th century. This is 
the first-ever academic treatment (from a larger monograph’) of the intriguing development of 
the ISKCON phenomenon that arrived on the Australian shores via New York, attracted much 
public and media attention, and became embroiled in bitter internal struggles that landed the sect 
in several legal disputes and adverse allegations The analysis begins with the story of the advent 
of Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhupada to the East Village in New York and the ruptures within the 
global Hare-bhakti movement following his (to some allegedly suspicious) demise ın 1977. 


Keywords: Australia India relations, Krishna-bhaktı, Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhupada, Hare-bhaktı 


Preamble 


The raga-bhakti practices of the 16* century religious reformer, Caitanya (1486- 
1533) and his traditional followers, ıncluded various forms of sankirtana. The 
most common features and forms of sankirtana were: 1) public chants glorifying 
Sn Krishna (Sri Krishna-sankirtana); and, 2) personal and/or private revelation 
(prema-sankirtana). Of the two prema-sankirtana is regarded as the topmost form 
of sankirtana and is identified in religious texts as samadhi.' In Srila Prabhupada 
Bhaktivedanta Swami’s (1896-1977) doctrine the most significant and highest form 
of sankirtana is pivoted around the distribution of his literature; and, all services 
done with full commitment and dedication to the guru and his mission are identified 
as a samadhi,? commensurate with the disciple’s human level, and is considered 
indispensable to the samadhi in the perfected spiritual identity (bhakti-svarupa). 
These teachings not only gave new meaning to the term sankirtana, but gave rise 
to the rapid growth of Prabhupada’s sankirtana mission (viz; the development of 
ISKCON and BBT). In the post-Bhaktivedanta Swami period the term sankirtana 
expanded in its complexity. The production and/or door-to-door sales of crafted 
goods for the purpose of funding preaching activities became known as 
paraphernalia-sankirtana. The classification of fund-raising as a sankirtana praxis 
resulted in much quandary and struggles within the overall development of Gaudiya 
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* Stemming from PhD thesis, ‘Bhakti, Sankirtana and Gaudiya Vaishnavism: India to Australia — 
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Vaishnavism in Australia. The development of ISKCON, related Gaudiya 
Vaishnava groups, sankirtana, devotee participation and ideological justification 
and variances in Australia as well as international ISKCON developments form 
the body of the analysis I offer ın this brief article. 

A. C. Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhupada (aka Abhay Charan De 1896-1977) 
was born in Calcutta, India. He met Bhaktisiddhanta Sarasvati (1874-1937), his 
guru, in 1922, who encouraged him to join his religious mission, Gaudiya Matha. 
In 1933 Bhaktivedanta Swami was initiated into the group. In December 1936, his 
guru requested him to preach the sankirtana mission of Caitanya to English- 
speaking people.’ To meet that objective in 1966 A. C. Bhaktivedanta Swami 
founded the International Society for Krishna Consciousness (ISKCON) and by 
1972 he had formed his Bhaktivedanta Book Trust (BBT). 


ISKCON 


On the 17" September, 1965 A.C. Bhaktivedanta Swami arrived in Boston from 
India.* From October 20, 1965, to March 18, 1966, he resided at the hatha-yoga 
centre of Dr. Ramamurti Mishra in New York.’ Following that he rented a small 
office, two floors below Dr. Ramamurti Mishra’s city yoga centre. There he held 
Bhagavad-gita classes discussing the different forms of yoga. His initial audience 
were Dr. Mishra’s yoga students and casual acquaintances.‘ 

Within a few weeks the office became inadequate and A.C. Bhaktivedanta 
Swami took up residence at 94 Bowery. There, his bhakti discourses and chanting 
sessions increased in popularity. In July 1966, James Green, Michael Grant and 
Janis Campanella assisted him in renting a storefront at 26 Second Avenue, New 
York (Lower East Side). He frequented the now famous Tompkin Square Park, 
which at that time was inhabited virtually by drug-addicts, down-and-outs and 
desperate hippies. On one such occasion he was visited by the ‘Beat’ leaders Allen 
Ginsberg and Gary Snyder. A plaque commissioned by Mayor Bloomberg now 
commemorates that historic encounter; it is situated by the signature tree in the 
Park under which Prabhupada daringly sat and chanted. He was soon embraced as 
‘one of us cool dudes’ by the vagrant park residents. Bhaktivedanta Swami permitted 
any male follower who wanted to become his ashrama student to reside there. The 
storefront became Bhaktivedanta Swami’s first Western centre. 

On July 13, ISKCON was legally registered and incorporated in New York.’ 
The aims and objectives of ISKCON Inc. were stated as: » E 

(a) To systematically propagate spiritual knowledge to society at large and to 

educate all peoples in the techniques of spiritual life in order to check the 
imbalance of values in life and to achieve real unity and peace within the 
world. 


(b) To propagate a consciousness of Krishna, as it is revealed in Bhagavad- 
gita and Srimad Bhagavatam. 
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(c) To bring the members of the society together with each other and nearer 
to Krishna, the prime entity, thus developing the idea within the members, 
and humanity at large, that each soul is part and parcel of the quality of 
Godhead (Krishna). 


(d) To teach and encourage the sankirtana movement, congregational chanting 
of the holy names of God, as revealed in the teachings of Lord Sri Caitanya 
Mahaprabhu. 


(e) To erect for the members and for society at large a holy place of 
transcendental pastimes dedicated to the personality of Krishna. 


(f) To bring members together for the purpose of teaching a simpler, more 
natural way of life. 


(g) With a view to achieving the aforementioned purposes, to publish and 
distribute periodicals, books and other writings.® 


The first trustees were those mentioned earlier. 

On September 9, 1966, A.C. Bhaktivedanta Swami initiated his first eleven 
Western followers as his formally recognised disciples.? By November he had 
nineteen initiates in New York. In December Mukunda-dasa (Michael Grant), 
Janaki-dasi (Janis Campanella), and Harvey Cohen assisted by family and friends, 
set up a “Radha-Krishna” Temple in San Francisco (near Golden Gate Park).!° In 
January 1967, Bhaktivedanta Swami formally open the centre.'! Within weeks, he 
initiated ten people in San Francisco as his disciples. 

. To expand his mission Bhaktivedanta Swami requested his male and female 
disciples, married or single to commence establishing centres in different cities in 
the US and ın other parts of the world.'*By April 1969 there were fifteenth ISKCON 
centre in the USA” and one in Montreal, Canada." 

In November 1970, Bhaktivedanta Swami had a committed following of 
approximately 500. Of these, 366 were his initiated disciples.'* Additionally, 
there were twenty-nine ISKCON temples or centres. The geographical disposition 
and the names of the temple presidents of these centres are set out in Table 1. 
below.) 

By November 1977, Bhaktivedanta Swami formally initiated disciples 
numbered 4,734. At the time of his death (November 14, 1977) 1,500 initiates 
were still committed to his mission® and there were over eighty ISKCON centres 
worldwide. 

The ISKCON mission was developed in India in 1970 and was later registered 
there as the Bureau of ISKCON. In India Bhaktivedanta Swami oversaw the 
establishment of cathedral like centres in Bombay, Vrindavana and Mayapura. 
These were financed by his Mayapura-Vrindavana Fund Trust. This Trust was 
primarily funded by Bhaktivedanta Book Trust. The Book Trust was funded by 
Western devotees’ engagement in book-sankirtana. 
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TABLE 1: TEMPLE PRESIDENT 





Centre Temple President Centre 
Bahulasva-dasa Berkeley RIshi-kumara-dasa New York 
Satsvarupa-dasa (Steven Guarino) Boston Umapati-dasa Paris 
Harer-nama-dasa Boulder Subala-dasa Philadelphia 
(Harlon Jacobson) 
Rupanuga-dasa (Robert Corens) Buffalo Sridama-dasa Providence 
Jaya-Gopala-dasa Columbus Vamanadeva-dasa St. Louis 
Bhagavan-dasa Detroit Madhudvisha-dasa San 
(William Ebrlichman) (Michael Mornsy) Francisco 
Haasaduta-dasa (Hans Kary) Hamburg Citsukhananda-dasa San Jose 
Gaurasundara-dasa Hawai Revatinandana-dasa Santa Barbara 
(Robert Cusimano) 
Durlabha-dasa Laguna Beach Gajendra-dasa Seattle 
Guru-dasa London Bali-mardana-dasa Sydney 
Sripati-dasa Montreal Sudama-dasa Tokyo 
Hayagriva-dasa New Vrindavana Jagadisha-dasa Toronto 
(Jeffrey Hickey) 
Cidananda-dasa (Clay Harold) Vancouver Damodara-dasa Washington 
Tulasi-dasa San Diego. Karandhara-dasa Los Angelzs 
(Kelly Gifford) 
Upendra-dasa Fiji 
Bhaktivedanta Book Trust 


In 1966, Bhaktivedanta Swami set up a Bhaktivedanta Book account with the 
Delhi branch of the Bank of Baroda.'* This laid the foundations for the 1972 
Bhaktvedanta Book Trust (BBT). The trust was developed separate from ISKCON 
and until his death, Bhaktivedanta Swami remained BBT Settlor. 

BBT was the main publishing arm of Bhaktivedanta Swami’s sankirtana 
mission. It had five main branches or zones. These were Europe, Los Angeles, 
USA (general), India and South America." Between 1973 and 1976, BBT published 
over 28 million pieces of his missions religious literature'® and books scheduled 
for publication in the English language between August 1976 and March 1977 
numbered 1,440,000.!? 

The primary impetus for his religious zeal came from his firm belief in: 

e the ultimate value of his message; 


e his guru’s instruction that he preach to English speaking people; and, 


e that Caitanya recommended that the sankirtana process for liberation 
should be spread to every part of the world. 


Through out the Western development of his mission, Bhaktivedanta Swami 
requested his disciples to establish ISKCON worldwide and support his BBT 
objectives. Bhaktivedanta Swami routinely taught that book-sankirtana as the 
greatest form of sankirtana and therefore: 
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e the best service to Sri Krishna and to society at large; 

e the greatest welfare work; 

e his “life and soul”, and the life and soul of the movement for the purpose 
of preaching; 

e a symbol of his dedication to his guru and to his fulfilling his guru’s 
instructions; 

* an expression of his disciples’ desire to assist him in fulfilling the order of 
his guru; and, 

e indicative of his disciples’ dedication to him as guru (even when the sales 
tactics used by the disciples caused public outrage and created bad publicity 
for the movement).” 


His doctrine is set in a Vaidhi-bhakti paradigm and includes the ideology that 
all services done with devotion to the guru and the mission of the guru are a form 
of samadhi. 


Prema-sankirtana 


Gaudiya Vaishnava discourse recognises three distinct bhakti models. These are 
raga-bhakti, Raganuga-bhakti and Vaidhi-bhakti. The fundamental tenets that 
dominate in the three bhakti archetypes are outlined in Table 2. below. 


TABLE 2: NODES OF ETHICAL REFERENCE: BHAKTI MODELS 


Raga-bhakt Raganuga-bhakti Vaidhi-bhakti 
Self-reflexive behaviour Self-reflexive and Institutionalised discursive 
disciplined behaviour behaviour 


Although sankirtana can manifest in various forms, the most common of these 
are: (1) public chants glorifying Sri Krishna (Sri Krishna-sankirtana); and, 
(2) personal and/or private revelation (prema-sankirtana) and although manifest 
differently, these sankirtana praxes traverse all bhakti archetypes. 

With regard to the raga-bhakti archetype private or confidential prema- 
sankirtana expressions are unconscious and semi-conscious states of samadhi 
named ragatmika-bhava. External states are the conscious spontaneous expressions 
of the ragatmika-bhakta. In the raganuga-bhakti context, private states of prema- 
sankirtana are the bhakta’s intense pursuits for ragatmika-bhava ard personal 
identification with such. In this bhakti model, the writing of devotional rasika 
literature and personal reflections can also be recognised as the disciplined pursuit 
of ragatmika-bhava and therefore external expressions of sankirtana. In the early 
20" century, Bhaktisiddhanta (founder of the Gaudiya Matha, the devotional lineage 
to which Bhaktivedanta Swami belonged) adopted Vaidhi-bhakti archetype as the 
preferred paradigm for devotional and sankirtana engagements. In this context the 
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overt dedication to the guru, his mission and his teachings are disciples’ external 
expressions of prema-sankirtana. In the development of his sankirtana mission, 
Bhaktivedanta Swami upheld Bhaktisiddhanta Sarasvati’s approach on an even 
greater scale. Since May 1969, he promoted the view that perfection in bhakti is 
attained “by carrying out the duty prescribed by the spiritual master” and conscious 
and active services, such as sankirtana, chanting, cooking, writing or to “work 
hard” for Krishna (through service in the ISKCON mission) were also forms of 
samadhi,” 

Put differently, the disciple’s love for the guru and dedication to the guru’s 
mission are identified as a samadhi commensurate with the disciple’s human level, 
and serves as indispensable to the samadhi in the perfected spiritual identity (bhakti- 
svarupa). Throughout his preaching, Bhaktivedanta Swami repeatedly promoted 
the view that the greatest form of sankirtana was the publication and distribution 
of his literature. To give further support this, he referred to his guru’s view that the 
printing press is a brihad-mridanga. In this regard he noted, “a mridanga can 
vibrated in the neighbouring quarter”, but the press has greater potential. Though 
it, Krishna literature can be presented in philosophical, scientific and/or theological 
contexts and in numerous languages.” 


Book Sankirtana 


By 1974, the aforementioned were leading discourses ın the movement. During 
this period a number of sankirtana-parties formed. With regard to Australia the 
most prominent of these was the Bhaktivedanta Book Trust (BBT) Sankirtana 
Party. The party recruited leading book distributors from different parts of the 
world; and it was managed by Tripurari-dasa, whose sankirtana methods 
encouraged determination and persistence.” He promoted the view that, if 
sankirtana devotees prayed sincerely enough, Bhaktivedanta Swanui would shower 
his mercy on them and such mercy would be reflected in their determination to 
continue distributing books under any conditions and in maintaining their book 
sales quotas. 

While previously Bhaktivedanta Swami allocated sankirtana sales quotas to 
the various ISKCON managers, who, in turn, encouraged their sankirtana parties 
accordingly, in the BBT Sankirtana Party sales quotas were allocated to individual 
devotees. It was during this period the expression, ‘By hook or by crook distribute 
the book’, became commonly promoted as a sankirtana slogan; and, it was used 
by sankirtana leaders to encourage devotees to meet book sales quotas. 

The slogan was taken from a phrase found in a letter (1972) from Bhaktivedanta 
Swami to Bali-mardana-dasa. Therein Bhaktivedanta Swami wrote: 


Regarding the question you have raised about travelling sankirtana parties and selling of 
books, yes, we want money. So that ts the real preaching, selling books Who can speak 
better than the books? At least whoever buys, he will look over (sic) If you have to sell 
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books, do it by hook or by crook. The real preaching is selling books. You should know the 
tactic how to sell without irritating... (sic). 


The fact is that we have to adopt the same tactıcs as ordinary salesmen adopt, but the 
difference is we do ıt for the satisfaction of Knishna, they do it for sense gratification.” 


The above emphasis on book sales, combined with devotee self-aggrandisement, 
as well as peer and managerial pressure to meet book-sale quotas led to what 
became known as the ‘change-up’. 

There were two forms of change-up, one was illegal and the other was not. 
The legal system was “a psychological device used to coerce money from people”. 
The illegal change-up differed in that customers were short-changed.” Although 
the ISKCON Governing Body did not condone illegal fundraising, devotees 
generally regarded it as the ‘liberation of lakshmi’ or money (lakshmi-mukti). The 
religious justification was based in the belief that money (/axmi) in the materia! 
world needed to be liberated from the non-devotees just as Sita, the Goddess of 
Fortune (or Laksmi/Laxmi), needed to be liberated from her captivity by the demon 
Ravana. 

When this form of reasoning was combined with the yukta-vairagya principle 
(which refers to a bhakta’s ability to utilize things of this world in the mood of 
devotion to Krishna, and at same time transcend the sense of personal 
possessiveness) derived from Rupa Goswami’s 16 century teachings,” it broadened 
the religious aspect that masked the illegal or illicit status of the change-up and 
related orchestrations. 

At sankirtana meetings and in morning religious classes the yukta-vairagya 
principle was generally interpreted to mean that everything except envy could be 
dovetailed in the service of Krishna through the medium of ISKCON. Any 
verbalization or action that questioned the religious legitimacy and righteousness 
of the change-up, or similar deeds were considered to be stimulated by a lower 
understanding of righteousness, culminating in the view that the questioner was 
not spiritually advanced enough to understand the greater picture. 

From the Gaudiya Vaishnava perspective this is in one sense true. The gopis 
of Vraja are glorified for their negation of all consideration for social norms in 
their strivings to meet Krishna and engage in love dalliance with him. In a similar 
psychological framework of devotional pursuit, sankirtana devotees believed their 
actions were spiritually ordained and, because of that, they were exempt from all 
karmic reactions. 

Essentially, devotees believed they were spiritually and religiously correct 
and, even if their attempts were reproached and admonished by moral obligation 
or by state law, thei: activities were Divinely sanctioned. This not only served to 
increase self-approval and self-esteem but it also increased devotees’ commitment 
to book distribution by ‘hook or by crook’. 
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Post Bhaktivedanta Swami 


Bhaktivedanta Swami died on November 14, 1977. Earlier, in July 1977, he 
appointed some of his disciples to serve as ritvik-gurus (to give initiation to new 
disciples on his behalf). In March 1978, the GBC formally recognised these eleven 
men as ISKCON’s successor diksha-gurus. The ISKCON mission was divided 
into eleven zones. Aspiring initiates were to take initiation, and/or take spiritual 
guidance, from the guru in their respective zone. This set-up became know as the 
Zonal Acharya system. The names of the eleven men and the geographical areas to 
which each served as a successor diksha-guru are set out in Table 3. below. 





TABLE 3 

Initiated Name Initiating Geographical Zone Guru Title 
Bhagavan-dasa France, Belgium, Holland, Spain, Gurudeva 

Italy, Portugal and Luxemburg 
Bhavananda Goswami Australia, NZ and Mayapura India Vishnupada 
Haasaduta Swami Germany, San Francisco and Srila Hadsaduta Maharaja 

Sm Lanka 
Harikesha Swami Northern and Eastern Europe Vishnupada 
Hridayananda-dasa Central and South America Acharyadeva 
Goswami 
Jayapataka Swami USA, Bengal, Orissa and South India Acharyapada 
Jayatirtha-dasa UK, South Africa and Mauritius Tirthapada 
Kirtanananda Swami New Vrindavana and Pittsburgh, Bhaktipada 

USA. Ottawa, Canada 
Rameshvara Swami Los Angeles, Hawa and New York Srila Rameshvara 
Satsvarupa-dasa USA and Ireland Gurupada 
Goswami 
Tamala-Krishna Texas USA, Fiji, China and Hong Kong Goswami Maharaja 
Goswami 





The Zonal Acharya System was problematic because it grew out of an autocratic 
system which customarily required disciples to have full faith in a guru (guru- 
nishta) who was to be treated as good as God. The eleven gurus continued to 
promote this custom and, to validate their position, each had to convince his disciples 
that he, as guru, was the perfect representative of Bhaktivedanta Swami. 

Moreover, because book-sankirtana was identified as the greatest form of 
sankirtana the eleven gurus were in constant competition with each other to increase 
their respective zone’s sankirtana scores. And because disciplic aptitude was 
measured in terms of success in sankirtana, and success in sankirtana was measured 
by how much money was contributed to BBT, devotees in Australia and throughout 
` the ISKCON world continued to sell Bhaktivedanta Swami’s books through the 
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most productive means, viz: by approaching people on public sidewalks. In 
Australia, however, to sell books through these means was at best difficult. 

In the 1970s Australian devotees, held the views that firstly, everything belongs 
to Krishna; secondly, the end justifies the means; and thirdly, anything that results 
in the distribution of a book was good — even 1f it created bad publicity for the 
movement. In addition, the yukta-vairagya and laxmi-mukti ideologies as well as 
the guru-nishta custom (full faith in the teaching of the guru), were strongly 
promoted and became part of devotees’ socialisation. The foregoing, combined 
with the application of high-pressure sankirtana tactics and the change-up led to 
continued conflict between ISKCON and the Australian public.?8 By and large the 
Australian public considered devotees to be religious fanatics. To overcome this 
situation and to create a better public image for the movement, Australian devotees 
led the shift to Paraphernalia-sankirtana. 


Paraphernalia-sankirtana 


Paraphernalia-sankirtana took sankirtana to another level of expression and 
interpretation. It was expressed as the production and/or door-to-door sales of crafted 
goods. The aim was to raise funds for the purpose of preaching and thus ensure the 
continuity and development of the movement. It began in May 1978 when male 
devotees from the New Govardhana farming community in Eungella (near 
Murwillumbah) NSW made and sold hand-carved candles. The practice then spread 
to other centres in Australia. Within a few months the Australian zone’s economic 
situation greatly improved. It was a means to develop the goals of the movement 
without soliciting donations from people on public sidewalks. 

' By 1981, trade in oil paintings replaced the sale of candles. The paintings 
were mass-produced imports from Korea and Hong-Kong, and were sold by some 
devotees as ‘originals’. This was the most lucrative form of sankirtana. According 
to Gaura-gopala-dasa (Garry Anderson), it produced almost two million dollars 
yearly.” During this period, the Sydney publishing Operation was developed, 
Melbourne and Sydney ISKCON temples were paid for and farming communities, 
restaurants and free food outlets were financed and further developed. 

Between 1978 and 1986 overall devotee population tripled and the recruitment 
and retention of female devotees more than quadrupled. This was particularly so 
with regard to the Murwillumbah (NSW) New Govardhana Farming Community 
and the Sydney temple. Estimates relating to devotee population, gender and place 
between 1978 and 1986 are presented in the chart below (see Table 4.).?9 

Between 1983 and’1985 the movement was thriving. However in March 1985, 
(unbeknown to Australian devotees generally) the GBC received complaints that 
the resident guru, Bhavananda (Charles Baccus) (1) failed to restrain his 
homosexuality and had thus been unable to maintain his religious vows of celibacy; 
and (2) was living an extravagant lifestyle. By August 1986, he was suspended 
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TABLE 4: INITIATED AND UN-INITIATED DEVOTEES MEMBERS 1978 — 1986 


Year 1978 1983-1984 1985-1986 
Geographical Area Male Female Male Female Male Female 
Adelaide SA 12 02 13 06 16 10 
Brisbane Qld - - 16 10 16 1] 
Cairns Qld - - l1 l1 14 10 
Canberra ACT - - 07 02 - - 
Colo NSW - - 22 10 - - 
Hobart Tasmania - - 02 01 - - 
Melbourne Victoria 23 15 36 20 351 38 
Murwillumbah NSW 22 03 24 22 25 19 
Perth WA - - 05 03 10 04 
Riverina SA - - 12s 04 08 06 
Sydney NSW 20 06 32 25 35 30 
North Sydney NSW - - - - 07 06 
BBT 08 03 - - 02 01 
Totals by Gender 85 29 180 114 184 135 
Totals 114 294 319 


CC errr eS 


from his position as ISKCON diksha-guru and GBC executive member. In 
September 1986, he was expelled from all elite service in ISKCON. 


Development of Caitanya Sarasvata Matha in Australia 


By 1987, in response to the above mention guru corruption, ISKCON’s long-term 
committed membership began to decline. Among those who left ISKCON, 
approximately twenty-five devotees changed their sectarian alliance and sought 
spiritual support from Bhaktirakshaka Sudhara Maharaja (Ramendra-chandra-deva 
Sharmma Battacharyya, 1895-1988), founder of the Sri Caitanya Sarasvata Matha 
(1941) in India. By 1991, this group had a committed following of forty-five 
devotees (including former members of the SIKCON splinter-group, the Haribols), 
and they established weekly meetings at the Red Cross Hall in Murwillumbah, 
NSW. In the late 1990s, their numbers began to increase as a number of devotees 
left ISKCON New Zealand following revelations concerning incidences of child 
abuse (physical, emotional and sexual) at the guru-kula there. Due to the increase 
in numbers, the group established the temple named Sri Govinda Dhama at 1244 
Kyogly Road, near Mt Warning NSW. The temple was officially opened on January 
1, 1997. On that occasion the current guru, Bhaktisundara Govinda Maharaja 
(Gorenda Vidyaranjan 1930-), established it as the mission’s Australian 
headquarters and installed an icon of Caitanya (Gaurasundara). 

With regard to sankirtana, the group promotes the view that the public 
performance of Sri-Krishna-sankirtana should be modest in presentations, 
disciplined in practice, and reverential in attitude.” It is unusual for members of 
this group to engage in street chanting. Chanting sessions are usually performed at 
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home gatherings, hired venues or at the temple. In addition, the group rejects the 
views that the sale of religious books or paraphernalia-sankirtana, are forms of 
sankirtana; it associates these with the collection of funds. Prema-sankirtana is a 
private internalised relationship in Radha- Krishna-lila; and elements of such are 
not discussed in public. 


ISKCON: 1987-1996 


For devotees who remained dedicated to ISKCON, sankirtana expanded into sales 
in massage mousse and cartoon printed T-shirts and sweaters. The sale of oil 
paintings was largely phased out. Although these new forms of paraphernalia were 
far less lucrative than oil paintings, information given to customers regarding the 
production of goods was truthful. 

While ISKCON Australia ostensibly developed a more honest approach in 
fund-raising, the overall development remained afflicted and therefore distressed. 
The affliction was manifest in managers’ expectations that sankirtana devotees 
were to live austerely, while they, the leaders, maintained extravagant lifestyles. 

In 1987, when reports of the use of intoxication by Sydney and New 
Govardhana (Murwillumbah) temple managers were proven as fact, support for 
ISKCON leaders dropped considerably. At that time the devotee community refused 
to remain within their managerial command and to resolve the issue, the GBC 
executive, Prabha-Vishnu Swami, sacked the managers concerned (Cittahari-dasa 
and Jasomatinandana-dasa). Rank and file devotees increasingly distrusted ISKCON 
management, more particularly middle management, and devotee allegiance to 
ISKCON continued to decline over the next few years. By 1991, although ISKCON 
continued to recruit new devotees, the overall number of committed devotees had 
diminished to around two hundred and seventy. The devotee population between 
1987 and 1991 are presented in the chart below and are classified in terms of 
gender and place (see Table 5.). 


TABLE 5: INITIATED AND UN-INITIATED DEVOTEES MEMBERS 1987-1991! 


ee ee uH HA UOM LLL L Ř 
Year 1987 19838-1989 1990-199] 
Geographical Area Male Female Male Female Male Female 
Adelaide SA 14 08 12 08 11 06 
Brisbane Qld 20 10 15 10 26 21 
Carns Qld - - 09 09 - - 
Melbourne Victona 42 27 43 31 39 22: 
Murwillumbah NSW 4] 43 42 33 43 40 
Perth WA 12 09 - - 05 03 
New Nandagrama Vic - - il 07 05 07 
Sydney NSW 33 29 29 23 - - 
North Sydney NSW - - 25 17 26 19 
Bus Party - - 10 - - ~ 
Totals by Gender [62 126 196 138 155 118 


Totals 288 334 273 
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In the mid 1990s, 56% of devotees who identified with the ISKCON mission 
established themselves and their families within contemporary Australian society 
and lived independently of the society.’ Those who had excelled in paraphernalia- 
sankirtana started their own businesses. Of those who favoured direct temple 
service, only a few remained committed to performing paraphernalia-sankirtana. 
It was in this environment that Rochford’s (1996) Prabhupada Centennial survey 
(conducted between 1992 and 1996) identified the lack of economic opportunity 
in the wake of the decline of the sankirtana-based economy as the most significant 
social problem in ISKCON Australia. While this assessment is true, the decline 
did not develop out of householders’ need to maintain their families (as was 
prominent in the American experience), but rather, it was a direct response to 
managerial abuse of funds raised by sankirtana devotees and issues concerning 
guru corruption and a disbelief in the paraphernalia-sankirtana ideology. 

Further, because a large number of devotees lived economically and 
residentially independent from ISKCON, they had the freedom to take a more 
introspective approach to their religious tradition and associate with non-ISKCON 
Gaudiya Vaishnava groups. Between 1992 and 1994, in India, a trend in ISKCON 
devotees visiting non-ISKCON Gaudiya Vaishnava groups occurred, and a number 
of devotees sought spiritual inspiration from Bhaktivedanta Narayana Maharaja. 


Development of Gaudiya Matha in Auatralia 


Bhaktivedanta Narayana Maharaja (Narayana Trivan, 1920-) is a disciple of 
Bhaktiprajnana Keshava Maharaja (Vinodabihari Guhathakurta 1898-1968). 
Bhaktipraynana Keshava and his associates established the Devananda Gaudiya 
Matha at Navadvipa ın 1951. In 1956, he established his own centre, Sri Keshava 
Gaudiya Matha, at Mathura.” Additionally, Bhaktiprajnana Keshava is one of the 
founding members of the Gaudiya Vedanta Samuti (established April, 1940). Other 
founders were Bhaktivedanta Swami (at the time Abhay Caranaravinda-dasa) and 
Bhaktirakshaka Sridhara (founder of Sri Caitanya Sarasvata Matha).* 

‘In November 1977, just prior to his death, Bhaktivedanta Swami asked 
Bhaktivedanta Narayana to help his disciples’ progress spiritually.* For about 
fifteen years this request went unknown to the majority of ISKCON devotees, 
although, from time to time, a few ISKCON elite members visited him in Mathura. 
In 1994, the number of devotees seeking advice from him increased, and included 
both elite and non-elite ISKCON members. By 1995, the GBC recommended 
ISKCON devotees avoid contact with Bhaktivedanta Narayana and his followers. 
The rationale underlying this decision centered on the view that Bhaktivedanta 
Narayana’s Gaudiya Vaishnava doctrine, with regard to rasa-tattva, sankirtana, ` 
guru-tattva and jiva-tattva, differs from that of Bhaktivedanta Swami’s teachings. 

During the same year (1996), Vrajanatha-dasa (Bert Oud), a Dutch national 
and a former ISKCON member, requested Bhaktivedanta Narayana to hold 
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preaching expeditions in Holland and in the USA. He agreed, and within three 
days of arriving in Holland, twenty-six people accepted him as their diksha-guru. 
In the USA, similar incidences occurred. His audiences were primarily ISKCON 
devotees or former members. 

With regard to sankirtana, his followers periodically sell religious books on 
public sidewalks and this is generally followed up with street chanting. The overall 
sankirtana focus is kirtana. The act of selling religious books differs from the 
ISKCON view, in that ıt is believed to be the lowest level of sankirtana. The 
greatest sankirtana a person in this world can perform is soul-to-soul sankirtana. 
Or, in other words, engaging in Hari-katha sessions with kirtanas glorifying Vraja- 
lila and manjari-bhava, wherein symposiums on Radha-bhava, that include 
glorification of Radha’s anger towards, and love-scorn (ninda-stuti) of, Krishna, 
are heard from a self-realised soul. 

Bhaktivedanta Narayana views regarding the lowest and highest forms of 
sankirtana are analysed in terms of Vishvanatha Cakravarti’s (1626 —1754) 
description of three distinct levels of bhakti and the discourse of Bhkativinoda 
(1838-1914). The levels of bhakti are: 

e aropa-siddha-bhakti (artificial interpolation or the shadow of bhakti); 


e sanga-siddha-bhakti (devotional acts performed with knowledge of 

bhakti); and, 

e — svarupa-siddha-bhakti (the bhakti of the soul; it is direct and spontaneous). 
The act of selling goods for the purpose of funding the distribution of religious 
literature is not sankirtana. The act of selling religious books is identified as an 
artificial interpolation of sankirtana and of bhakti (aropa-siddha-bhakti) when the 
purpose of the act is ego-centred, if the act is performed with dishonesty, or with 
bad-conduct. The distribution of religious books becomes an act of sankirtana in 
sanga-siddha-bhakti, if the person purchasing the book wants the book for a 
devotional purpose. 

Although Bhaktivedanta Narayana first visited Australia in 1996, his following 
did not dramatically expand until 1999. On that visit, a large number of ISKCON 
members defied ISKCON restrictions, attended his devotional programs, and 
accepted him as either their diksha or shiksha-guru. In response ISKCON 
excommunicated them from all service in ISKCON. At that time, the ISKCON 
rural communities of New Govardhana (Murwillumbah NSW), New Gokula 
(Cessnock, NSW) and New Nandagrama (Bambra Vic) experienced a 50% decline 
in full-time membership overnight. The Adelaide, Brisbane, Melbourne, Perth and 
Sydney city temples were relatively unaffected. By 2001, his following in Australia 
numbered approximately two hundred devotees. However, during his annual visits 
to Australia, about three hundred disciples, supporters and guests (both Australian 
and international) attend his programs. 
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Currently Bhaktivedanta Narayana had travelled to Australia ten times and 
initiated over four hundred Australian and New Zealand devotees as his disciples. 
In addition, two centres have been established in Australia. In Chidlow, Western 
Australia, there is an informal centre named, International Gaudiya Vedanta Society 
Radha-Vinodabihari Gaudiya Matha. Murwillumbah, NSW has the Giriraja 
Govardhana Gaudiya Matha. The associated incorporated body is Giriraja 
Govardhana Gaudiya Matha Incorporated (sic) NSW. 

Bhaktivedanta Narayana’s Western mission has two similar ashramas, a 
Gaudiya Vedanta Trust in Los Angeles, USA, and, a Gaudiya Vedanta Charity in 
Birmingham, UK. Additionally, there are over seventy informal centres or meeting 
centres (nama-hatta centres), encouraged and endorsed by the aforementioned 
Charity, Trust, ashramas and the International Gaudiya Vedanta Samiti. 


ISKCON ~2009 


From the managerial perspective, success in sankirtana for ISKCON continues to 
be determined by how much money is donated to projects of the former BBT, now 
partly funded by BBT International (BBTD. In Melbourne and Sydney it appears a 
few dedicated devotees continue to raise funds for ISKCON food relief projects by 
exchanging stickers for donations and by developing vegetarian food services. Funds 
are also especially raised through annual Chnstmas sankirtana marathons. However, 
due to continued devotee rejection of ISKCON’s managerial agendas, the decline of 
trained sankirtana devotees and an increase in new recruits who are less inclined 
towards paraphernalia-sankirtana engagement, remittances to BBTI have waned. 
The yukta-vairagya ideology and selling religious books, ‘by hook or by crook’ 
seems to have subsided among rank and file devotees. Today the GBC and local 
ISKCON management place greater emphasis on finding patrons to contribute 
large donations for the completion of the construction projects. How sankirtana 
will manifest in the future and what ideologies will be used to support it is uncertain, 
but what is certain is that money 1s needed for further development of BBTI projects 
and more particularly for the hugely ambitious Mayapura construction project. 


Sankirtana and the Mayapura Project 


The Mayapura project remains important to sankirtana in ISKCON as its 
development serves to highlight Bhaktivedanta Swami’s prema, his love for his 
guru, and, symbolises his external expression of sankirtana. Likewise, from the 
standpoint of ISKCON devotees, the raising of funds to support the publication of 
Bhaktivedanta Swami’s literature and the completion of the Mayapura project are 
indicative of their love for their guru and his sankirtana mission, and thus serve as 
external manifestations of their prema-sankirtana. 

The overall cost of the Mayapura scheme is estimated at $133 million. The 
current development of the project is divided into in two chapters. The estimated 
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cost of the first chapter is $33 million. The first chapter includes the construction 
of a temporary temple, a pushpa samadhi (tomb of flowers) in honour of 
Bhaktivedanta Swami, guesthouses and a guru-kula school.8 

The second chapter involves the construction of (1) a thirty-five story Vedic 
Planetarium Temple, exhibiting the gods and planetary systems of the material 
world (Devi-dhama) the abode of Mahesha (Mahesha-dhama) and Hari-dhama 
(abode of Hari), (2) a ‘Vedic university’, and (3) a Mayapura Centre of Gaudiya 
Vaishnavism. Bhaktivedanta Swami’s initial plan was to construct a ‘Vedic village’ 
with an economic complex covering three hundred and fifty acres. This acreage 
was to be solicited from the government of West Bengal.” Since the present 
government is not prepared to grant the land, the project has been downsized and 
the development of the ‘Vedic village’ has been suspended. A leading patron is 
the Alfred Brush Ford Foundation (ABF) and through this foundation Ambarisha- 
dasa (Alfred Ford) also intends to develop a ‘Spiritual Disneyland’ in Mayapura.” 

Since the 1970s, Ambarisha-dasa is said to have financed a number of ISKCON 
projects. Some of these are the Bhaktivedanta Cultural Centre in Detroit, and the 
purchase of the ISKCON temple property in Honolulu. Currently he and_his wife 
Svaha-dasi (Sharmila Bhattacharya-Ford) are also the leading patrons of the Oxford 
Centre for Hindu Studies at Oxford University (OCHS). The centre was developed : 
by ISKCON devotees and it serves to facilitate “the highest level of study in 
ISKCON.” Perhaps it is through the work of this centre that distinct strands of 
bhakti and sankirtana currently unknown will emerge. The ISKCON mission in 
Australia intends to develop similar scholastic focused university education centres 
here. 

Other forces linked to the changing face of the movement ın Australia are 
related to the development of the Giriraja Govardhana Gaudiya Matha (GM) in 
Murwillumbah NSW and ISKCON’s focus on the recruitment of Australian-Indian 
people who have migrated from Fiji, the Republic of South Africa and India. The 
growing Indian community in Australia has provided ISKCON with increased 
congregational membership and temple funds and their participation rate at city 
ISKCON temples vastly exceeds non-Indian Australian devotee participation. What 
is also interesting to note is that while ISKCON remains the fastest growing Gaudiya 
Vaishnava group in Australia with regard to Indian membership, it has lost a sizeable 
majority of its non-Indian Australian membership. With regard to non-Indian 
Australian devotee participation, the Giriraja Govardhana Gaudiya Matha (GM) 
of Bhaktivedanta Narayana appears to have attracted the majority of the former 
ISKCON membership and is presently the fasted growing Gaudiya Vaishnava group 
among non-Indian Australian devotees. This does not mean that Indian devotees 
are not also joining the Gaudiya Matha (GM) of Bhaktivedanta Narayana here. 
They are. Currently groups of Australian-Indians and Fiji-Indians have pledged to 
fund, build and/or manage GM centres in Murwillumbah, NSW, Auekland, New 
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Zealand and Fiji. Perhaps these developments will provide a focus for further studies 
into the growth and development of bhakti and sankirtana in the Australian 
experience. 
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Ravindra-svarupa-dasa 1996 (Oct/Nov}-Semınar-Audio-Tape-8, http://www.rsdtm.com/ 
PUBLICATIONS/pubhications.htm 

The process ıs described ın The Age. Melbourne Nov 13. 1980. “Hare Krishna woman 
fined over $10 theft”. See also Ravindra-svarupa-dasa 1996 (Oct/Nov)-Seminar-Audio- 
Tape-8. 

Rupa Goswami BRS. 1541: 1.2.255. 


anasaktasya vishayan yatharham upayunjatah / 
nirbandhau krishna-sambandhe yuktam vairagyam ucyate// 


Personal memory. Some newspaper references during this period are: 


© West Australian. Perth. January, 1973.”Petition planned on mall cult”. 

¢ West Australian. Perth. December 7, 1973. “Sect versus suit”. G Crommelin. 

¢ Herald. Sydney. February 26, 1974. “Hare Knshnas - says judge”. 

¢ Religion. Sydney. February 27, 1974. “Krishna’s Beat Council in Court”. - 

¢ Living Daylights. Australia. April 23-29, 1974. “The joys of transcendental 
Motivation” 

¢ The Age. July 1, 1974. “Don’t Let Krishna Alarm You. Cleric”. 

¢ The Age. Melbourne. October 15, 1975. “Council wants sect off streets”. 

e The Sun. Melbourne. November 26, 1975. “Hare Krishna Go Quietly”. 

e The Herald January 8, 1976. Melboume. “Krishna’s march: A hazard”. 

e Truth. Australia. January 10, 1976. “Brainwashed - clam Knshna’s take man’s 
$10,000 - Now he’s broke”. 

+ The Sun. May 5, 1976. Adelaide. “‘Sect men take to jean’ sect fundraising change of 
dress”. 

¢ The Sun. October 19, 1976. Michael Gawenda. “The message and the money”. 

¢ The Age. November 19 1976. “Children bled by religious sects”. 

e Truth. Australia. November 1976. “Krishna Beggars Fined $100 - Hare Krishna 
fined for taking alms” 

¢ Sunday Mail. Adelaide. December 12, 1976. “Too commercial”. 

e Advertiser. Adelaide December 17, 1976. “Shame on Santa”. 

¢ Catholic Leader. Brisbane. 1977. “Religious cults continue to attract American 
youth”, 

¢ Latrobe Valley Express. Melbourne. 1977. “Krishna beggars in court”. 

e Sun. Melbourne. January 1, 1977. “The Krishnas are pests”. 

e Courier. Ballarat. January 12, 1977. “Sect member in court”. 

e Australian. Melbourne. January 22, 1977. “Krishnas in it only for the money”. 

¢ Truth. Melbourne. January 29, 1977. “Boy shoplifted after Krishna grabbed his cash”. 

e News. Adelaide. February 7 1977. “Krishna man faces court”. 

¢ Herald. Melbourne. May, 1977. “Man got 10 cents off PC - fined”. 

« News. Perth. June 6, 1977. “Hare Krishna called ‘pests’”. 

© The Advertiser. Adelaide. June 23, 1977. “Sect ‘hard sell’ claim.” 

¢ News. Melbourne. June 29, 1977. “ Sect back-selling records” 

» Age. Melbourne July 5, 1977. “Defamation claims by Hare Krishna”. 
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+ News. Perth. July 7, 1977. “Krishna scout on bond for hawking”. 

¢ Independent Perth. July 10, 1977. “Krishnas give up Perth” 

* Advertiser. Geelong July 16, 1977. “Crusade against the cults”. 

* Waverley Gazette. Melboume July 20, 1977. “Religious groups discussed. 

e Gippsland Times. Victoria August 4, 1977. “Begged ın Sale, Krishna gets bond”. 

* South Gippsland Sentinel Times. Wonthaggi, Victoria. August 11, 1977. “Hare 
Knshna man fined”. 


e Truth Melbourne, December 3, 1977. “Hare Krishna members fined”. 
* Morning Herald. Sydney December 30, 1977. “Two charged with begging”. See 
also, Kurma-dasa 1999. 


The figures are denved from data found in the Sri Vyas-puja books of 1978 and 1983-1987 
combined with my personal knowledge of this period. 

Devotee interview-2000-01-MK-CM. Murwillumbah. See also Bhaktırakshaka Sndhara 
Chanting progress of the Mahamantra; Sn Caitanya. 

The figures are derived through a review of annual Sri Vy.zsa-Puja books 1987-1991. 
Rochford 1996: Prabhupada Centennial Survey. 

Bhaktivedanta Narayana 1999, 

For further detail see the Purebhakti website: Attp//www.purebhakti.com 


Interview-Bhaktivedanta Narayana-GM 2000: What is Guru Parampara. http// 
www.purebhakti com. See also Shyamarani-dasi. February 2001 A Brief Report Of The 
Fifth World Tour. http/Avww.purebhakti.com 

For details see Vishvanatha Cakravarti (1626 -1754): Bhakti-rasamrita-sindhu-bindu with 
commentary by Bhaktivedanta Narayana 1996: 17. 


See http://www.asic.gov au 

Bagal, Abhijit. 2004. Spiritual Disneyland in Communist West Bengal? hitp.// 
www.ivarta com/columns/OL_040326.htm 

Bhaktivedanta Swami, BA-Vb-76-04-12. Morning Walk Conversation See also Bagal, 
Abhuyit. 2004. Spiritual Disneyland in Communist West Bengal? 


Ford in Bagal, Abhijit. 2004. Spiritual Disneyland in Communist West Bengal? http:// 
www. ivarta.com/columns/OL_040326.htm 


ISKCON and Education: http://www. iskconbbsr.org/education.him; 

See also Oxford Centre for Hindu Studies: http-/Avww.ochs.org.uk; 
OCHS Wins Oxford Recognition: http://www.dandavats.con/?p=616, 
OCHS and ISKCON: http. /www.iskcon.com/education/projects/ochs.htm 


Oxford Vaishnavas come together for Gaura-Purnima http://www iskcon. org.uk/news/2004/ 
aprfindex html 
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THE INFLUENCE OF GANDHD’S SATYAGRAHA 
PHILOSOPHY ON THE PROTEST METHODS OF 
INDIGENOUS AUSTRALIANS 


Sarah L. Stares 


The broad transnational reach of Mohandas K Gandhi's satyagraha methods of non-violent political 
and social activism has resulted in affirmative changes monumental to the civil rights of oppressed 
peoples. Beginning with his arrival in South Africa, and the circumstances that lead to this shy 
lawyer becoming the Mahatma, or Great Soul, this paper will chronicle the extension of Gandhi's 
non-violent philosophy from it’s birthplace ın the Transvaal to the civil rights movements of 
African-Americans in the United States of America and the geographically isolated Australian 
Aborigine. 


Keywords: Mohandas K Gandhi, satyagraha, nonviolence, political activism, social activism, 
Indigenous Australians ' 


Satyagraha is the term giving by Mohandas Gandhi to his philosophy of ‘non- 
violent resistance for the vindication of truth,’ that has become an ideology taken 
up by political activists worldwide (Gandhi, Young India 23:3:21, cited in 
Kumarappa, 1969:3). The broad reach of Gandhi’s satyagraha methods of passive 
political and social activism has resulted in affirmative changes monumental to 
the civil rights of oppressed peoples. This essay will explore the philosophies behind 
satyagraha, how Gandhi’s message reached the geographically isolated Australia 
and the examples from political and social indigenous rights demonstrations of 
Australian Aboriginals that exhibit principle aspects of satyagraha. 

Beginning in South Africa, where Gandhi staged his first'non-violent resistance 
campaign in protest of the unfair treatment of the country’s Indian residents; the 
methodology of satyagraha was continued most successfully in India; where Gandhi 
and fellow satyagrahi participated in many peaceful non-cooperative marches, 
boycotts and fasts. Campaigns designed not just to paralyse the British 
administration through the refrain from violence but also to impart the affirmative 
forces of love and truth unto the enemy. These actions made waves that brought 
about India’s Independence from colonial rule, and reverberated across the ocean 
to the United States, where Gandhi’s methods and philosophies were influential in 
the struggles of African Americans. The strength and influence of Gandhi’s 
satyagraha philosophy in practice and his personal messages against racial 
oppression were readily consumed by many influential figures, most notably W.E.B 
Du Bois and Marcus Garvey who publicized Gandhi’s successes within their 
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internationally distributed Black political literature. Du Bois wrote in 1932 ‘ “There 
is today in the world but one living maker of miracles, and that is Mahatma Gandhi. 
He stops eating and three hundred million Indians, together with the British Empire, 
hold their breath until they can talk together” ’ (Bilimoria, 2001). The second half 
of the twentieth century history saw African American civil rights leaders, Malcolm 
X and Martin Luther King Jnr, men schooled by the ideas of Howard Thurman, 
who admired and followed Gandhi’s teachings, gain prominence. King in particular 
was a advocate of non-violent resistance methods and adhered to the principles of 
Gandhi's teaching. It was through the voices and pens of African American 
champions of equality that Gandhi and his philosophies of peaceful, we non- 
cooperation reached the oppressec Indigenous Australians. 

Initially referred to as ‘passive resistance,’ the name satyagraha was fashioned 
by Gandhi because he felt that ‘passive’ implied weakness and submission, 
suggesting his methods was a ‘“weapon of the weak” (Jefferess, 2003:7). 
Satyagraha is a merging of sat or satya denoting truth, and agrha meaning force 
or firmness, two terms, which embody Gandhi’s belief that dedicated satyagraha, 
require fearlessness and strength in order to be truly committed to an abstinence 
from harm-doing (ibid). In this way it is essentially a philosophical ‘battle,’ using 
the force of spirit rather than the harmful deployment of physical force, which 
seeks to reform the moral principles of the opponent. 

The doctrine of satyagraha, is derived form many sources. A prominent source 
of inspiration from the Vedic tradition is the Bhagavad Gitd ideal of the Karmayogin 
(Gier, 2003: 3) and the practice of spiritual realisation through social action (Iyer, 
1986: 613 & Kumarappa (ed.), 1969: iii); an example being the dialogue of the 
warrior Arjuna, who refused to engage in physical battle against his enemy (Deutsch 
& Dalvi (eds.), 2004: 60). Gandhi used this knowledge to ‘build a bridge’ first by 
thought, and second through action between the use of non-violence for the benefit 
of society and individual spiritual growth making the practition of non-violence a 
‘powerful political tool’ (Gier, 1993: 2). From the Jain school Gandhi incorporates 
ahimsd, one of the great vows of the Jainas. Ahimsa is ‘the law of compassion in 
body, mind and spirit...refraining from causing any injury...[and] the practice of 
love’ (Grimes, 1989: 17). Gier (2004: 4), writes that within the arena of broad 
moral and social principles, such as that which surrounded Gandhi, ahimsa is an 
‘enabling virtue’. 

Ahimsa encompasses anekantavda, the Jain view of many sidedness, because 
it is manifold in meaning both positively, the giving of love, and negatively. the 
refrain from harm-doing (ibid). This is, in essence, the aim of a successful 
satyagraha, to expose the injustice and error perpetrated by ones adversary through 
the tactical application of will power, and by doing so convert them by imparting 
compassion. Gandhi’s political and social ethics, and philosophical thoughts were 
directed to create ‘a fearless atmosphere that could uphold truth, self suffering and 
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non-violence providing a feeling of security and self identity to every individual’ 
(Bhattacharyya, 2004: 1). 

Gandhi and his doctrine of non-violent resistance reached the regionally isolated 
civil rights movements of Indigenous Australians through African American civil 
rights campaigners. The Black nationalist movements of W.E.B Du Bois and Marcus 
Garvey’s Universal Negro Improvement Association (UNIA) publicized Gandhi's 
successes within their internationally distributed Black political literature. In his 
paper titled ‘Transcultural /transnational interaction and influences on Aboriginal 
Australia,’ (n.d) John Maynard writes about his research into the emergence of the 
Australian Aboriginal Progressive Association (AAPA) and the role of his 
grandfather, Fred Maynard, in the associations development. He uncovers 
connections between Fred Maynard and the UNIA and the Black Star shipping 
line incorporated by Marcus Garvey to distribute his Negro World newspaper 
internationally and acted as an information network involving the coloured seamen 
working aboard the ships (ibid: 2). He maintain that the ‘maritime migration of 
people and ideas’ was an integral to the ‘mobilizaticn for aboriginal self- 
determination’ which began in earnest in the 1920’s (ibid: 1). Furthermore that it 
was via Garvey’s black shipping line that the political literature publicizing Gandhi’ s 
successes became available to Aboriginals leaving no doubt that indigenous leaders 
would have been ‘well aware of Gandhi’ and his methods (Maynard, 2005: 1). 

An example of Aboriginal non-violent protest that demonstrates an influence 
of Gandhi’s teachings occurred in 1965. The Australian ‘freedom ride,’ was lead 
by the first indigenous Australian to graduate from secondary school, Charles 
Perkins. The bus tour was instigated after several American civil rights activists 
who were advocates of King, visited a Sydney university and spoke of the positive 
attributes of the freedom rides carried out in the US. The group of about 30 students 
travelled to ‘racially segregated towns’ (O’Donoghue, 2003: 13) in Queensland 
and Northern New South Wales with the aim of mobilising public opinion and 
empowering oppressed people to speak out. The link to Gandhi, though indirect 
exists via the influence his ideas had on the resistance and protest tactics of Martin 
Luther King Jnr, who recognised of the power of peaceful protest when seeking to 
challenge and change discriminatory practices and generate public consciousness 
(Bullimore, 2001: 4). Though modest in comparison to the freedom rides undertaken 
in the United States and dwarfed by Gandhi’s ventures, the Australian freedom 
ride caught the attention of the media and awareness was raised about the racism 
directed at indigenous people and became a ‘major turning point in black and 
white relations in Australia’ (O’ Donoghue, 2003: 13). O’Donoghue (2003: 13) 
ventures that the construction of the Aboriginal Tent Embassy, set up on the lawns 
of parliament house in Canberra in 1972, is a ‘wonderful example of collective 
non-violence.’ The Embassy stands like a permanent site of satyagraha, which 
stands for all the civil rights issues of indigenous Australians. Most recently sacred 
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fire from the fire burning at the Tent Embassy was used symbolically in another 
protest when a temporary camp was established in Kings Domain in Melbourne. 
This demonstration was intended to distract some the world’s attention from the 
concurrently running Commonwealth Games, and spread awareness of the poor 
response by federal government regarding the ‘stolen generation’ of aboriginal 
children, native title claims and reconciliation (Holroyd & Ker, The Age, 2006). 

Most prominent in its likeness to Gandhi’s philosophies was the non-violent, 
non-cooperative resistance demonstration often referred to as the Wave Hill walk- 
off in 1966. The walk-off was instigated by Gurindji man Vincent Lingiari in 
response to the abhorrent conditions he and his fellow tribesman were subjected to 
under the employ of wealthy international land tycoon Lord Vestey. Vincent and 
around 200 other Gurindji walked away from the indignity of being used as ‘virtual 
slaves’ (Deadly Vibe, 2004: issue 90) to exploit the land that was-stolen from 
them, and went to Wattie Creek. They waited there for eight years until their 
ancestral lands were returned to them. Vibe (ibid) quotes Vincent cung this time 
relating the initial public response: 


i “Hey! Yov’ re stealing aite mans country” and I said, “Well what was s it before Lord 
Vestey was born sd I was bom? It was blackfella country,” ’ 


The public opinion changed over the lengthy time of this protest as the patients, 
persistence and peaceful. nature of the Gurindji’s struggle increased public 
understanding. O’ Donogue (2003: 13) draws attention to the similarities between 
-the station walk-off and Gandhi’s Salt March to Dandi in 1930, protesting against 
the salt tax imposed by the British. She names Vincent Lingiari’s action of non- 
violent political protest the Australian Salt March because it brought the land rights 
violations of the aboriginal ‘people:into the national and international spotlight, 
. and like the Salt March, it was a turning point in their struggle and when, in 1975, 
, the government returned the land to its indigenous custodians, the action empowered 
. others in the country to begin native tittle claims to regain what was lost to them 
“during colonial subjugation. 
There are multiple other examples of satyagraha-like protests throughout the 
. twentieth and twenty-first centuries. 

~ The non-violent civil disobedience philosophies of Gandhi have had influence 
on the: civil rights campaigns of aboriginal Australians, and though this influence 
arrived to them in a second-hand fashion, the impact of his approach has shaped 
their protest methods. This rise against oppression was motivated by the Black 
Nationalist movements of W.E.B Du Bois and Marcus Garvey’s Universal Negro 
Improvement Association (UNIA) in America and coincided with the Gandhi's 
prominence in the struggle for India’s independence. Such a transcultural reach is 
a testament to Gandhi’s ‘universal aspirations’ (Schalmer, 2005: 1) for shaping 
the ‘thoughts and actions of the world pacifists’ (Sandhu, 1977: 76). 
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ILLUMINATING THE VOID: CULTURAL DIPLOMACY IN 
AUSTRALIAN-INDIAN ENGAGEMENT 1983-2006' 


Sally Percival Wood 


This paper examines Australia’s search for meaning in its relationship with India which, since the 
end of World War Two, has ‘drifted’. Moving beyond the well worn themes of the Commonwealth, 
the English language, democracy and cricket, ıt seeks to understand the role of culture and asks 
whether a lack of cultural literacy has steered the relationship into a diplomatic void. For Australia, 
culture has played a role in “soft power” diplomacy since the 1970s when it wanted Asia to know 
that 1t was aware of its region on more than grounds of trade and security. However, finding points 
of entry between a society that has evolved over thousands of years, and the other a mere two 
centuries, has proved challenging. In the absence pf an immediate sense of cultural compatibility, 
the ties that bind Australia and India are inevitably defined through the colonial past and the post- 
colonial present, both of which are defined by the West and mediated through modernity. But even 
here lies a point of contention as to: whether Australia does share “postcoloniality” with India, 
having never experienced a moment of severance from its colonial past. The paper takes a bipartisan 
approach, directing its focus on various attempts made to culturally engage with India by both 
Labor and Liberal governments in Australia over the last 25 years. 


Keywords: Australian-Indian relations, cultural literacy, diplomacy, colonialism 


Introduction 


If diplomatic dynamics between nations are any indication of their mutual 
sensitivities towards culture, India and Australia have been languishing within an 
anachronistic paradigm for much of the post World War Two era. Through the 
1950s and 1960s, Australian politics was dominated by the Liberal Party and its 
leader, arch Anglophile Sir Robert Menzies, whose foreign policy orientation was 
firmly fixed upon Australia’s ‘great and powerful friends’ in the: West. This was 
only briefly interrupted by a more Asia-friendly Labor Government under Gough 
Whitlam (1972-1975). Whitlam sought to re-conceptualise Australia as a member 
of the Asia-Pacific region: he opened up diplomatic dialogue with China, and he 
was the first Australian Prime Minister to visit India since 1959. Whitlam appointed 
Bruce Grant as High Commissioner to New Delhi with a directive that “arose from 
a single idea - that Australia should seek more ‘substance’ in its relations with 
India” (Grant 1982: 15). At that time, Grant recalls, those relations were 
“characterised by a high degree of sentiment based on what the directive called, 
with almost imperceptible irony, our ‘shared experience’ as elements of the British 
Empire, with its heritage of ‘the English language, parliamentary democracy, the 
common law and social contacts through sport’” (Grant 1982:16). Noticeably absent, 
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from this rather prosaic collection of attributes that bind Australia and India through 
their colonial ties to Britain — which are still routinely invoked as fundamental 
points of connection — is any cultural component, unless sport can be coopted into 
that category. The driving force of our sporting association is, of course, cricket. 
But while India stakes its claims to cultural identity into a deep historical terrain 
that would find cricket merely sprouting on the surface, for Australia, sport and 
cricket have put down their roots as defining elements of cultural identity. This 
need not diminish our shared passion for cricket, but it would be simplistic to 
imagine India as a cricket-loving nation in quite the same way as we see ourselves. 

Since the colonial era trade connections have also been made and are almost 
as old as Australia itself. Shipments of Australian coking coal to India date back to 
1801 (Australian Parliament 1989: 00877), horses from Western Australia were 
supplied to the British Raj from the 1830s and India sent textiles, tea and various 
condiments to Australia’s colonies in the nineteenth century (Walker 1999: 15). 
However, one of the most frequently cited, and lauded, inheritances from the British 
is democracy. Democracy is invoked as a central unifying feature of India and 
Australia but again, the similarities tend to be overshadowed by the dissimilarities 
on closer scrutiny, as democracy in a population of one billion is obviously vastly 
more complex than a democracy functioning in a population of 20 million. More 
important than the numbers however is the context, within which lies the matter of 
culture and identity. “In India” High Commissioner Grant observed in the 1970s, 
“the depth of civilisation gives meaning and order to life, with or without democracy. 
In Australia no such alternative exists” (Grant 1982: ix). When his posting to New 
Delhi drew to a close in 1976, the political crises that had tested the resilience of 
both democracies — the dismissal of Whitlam and Indira Gandhi’s Emergency — 
brought this into sharper focus: “even without democracy” he observed “India 
would remain a civilisation...without democracy, Australia had no hope of 
becoming one” (Grant 1982: 179). 

This paper argues that the sense of diplomatic ‘drift’ that has come to 
characterise the Australia-India relationship is more problematic than simply the 
different orientations that shift between Liberal and Labor governments. Indeed, 
governments of both complexion inevitably invoke a recurring theme to 
‘rediscover’, ‘reinvigorate’ or ‘redefine’ the relationship to the point that redefining 
the relationship has come to define it. To explore this curiously lacklustre 
relationship, the paper focuses on Australian-Indian engagement from 1983 to 
2006 which is evenly shared by Labor and Liberal governments: Labor under Hawke 
and Keating from 1983 to 1996 and Liberal under Howard from 1996 to 2006. 


The Labor Years — 1983 to 1996 


When Bill Hayden took the reins as Foreign Minister in the new Labor Government 
of Bob Hawke in 1983, he determined to invigorate the India-Australia relationship 
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which he believed had been neglected (Gurry 1996: 73). Trade was inevitably the 
driving force, but for the first time since Prime Ministers Chifley and Nehru had 
found an affinity in the 1940s, the dynamic improved through a strong rapport 
between Bob Hawke and Rajiv Gandhi. In the 1980s this led to the founding of 
institutions such as the Australia-India Business Council to support what looked to 
be a relationship on the improve. Exports to India were already well established, 
particularly in raw materials, but expanded to include items such as specialized 
manufacturing plant and equipment, automotive components and specialized 
industrialised machinery (Australian Parliament 1989: 00877). Indian exports to 
Australia comprised textiles and fabric, clothing and accessories, jute and hessian, 
tea, coffee, leather goods, handicrafts and carpets (Australian Parliament 1989). 
This range of goods typified the Australian and Indian economies — what in the 
1980s would have been called first and third world economies — and it also, to 
some extent, frames the identities of the two countries. Australian exports derived 
from mining, raw industrial materials and commercial farming ansing from an 
energetic free market approach to the economic potential of the land. Conversely, 
India’s export repertoire consisted of mostly culturally infused items and the smaller 
scale farming of cash crops in an economy that since independence had focused 
on domestic sustenance within a socialist model rather than global trade. 

What can these economic and trade differences tell us about culture? One 
example is their respective approaches to the land, which can yield important 
insights into cultural identity. Connections have been made between the two 
countries toiling under the constraints of the “tyranny of unforgiving, aggressive 
land,” that forms a particular type of stoicism in the national character and unique 
relationships with the land (Grant 1982: 5). True, India and Australia share strong 
cultural relationships with often harsh environments that are hot, dusty and given 
to drought, which adds a resilient dimension to national identity. But typically, the 
drawing of such a correlation will stimulate a conversation about difference. 
Australia’s relationship with the land is historically and culturally masculine by 
nature. This is reflected, for example, in Australian landscape painting from the 
nineteenth to as recently as the mid-twentieth century. Landscape painting was the 
primary expression of the national self, outside of literature, through which Anglo- 
European settlers forged an identity, a sense of place and ownership within their 
new country. Paintings, mostly by male artists, often depicted settler’s efforts to 
domesticate what was essentially an untamed continent. 

After independence India culturally reinforced its new national identity absent 
of the British through its passionate embrace of film. The iconic film of this era is 
Mehboob Khan’s Mother India (1957). As an affirmation of the national self Mother 
India, on its release, was promoted as a film “from India, the ancient cradle of 
humanity” in which “two mothers rise, earth and woman!’ (Mishra 2002: 77). 
Mother India, as Grant suggests, similarly tells the story of environmental struggle 
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but it does so through a feminine lens. Radha (played by Nargis), and the earth are, 
as the title suggests, mothers: nurturers of life. Rather than subduing the land Radha 
works within its often awesome power over life in a relationship of interdependence 
and reverence. 

It is possible to invoke many examples of gendered nationalism in Australia 
and India; they are widely documented. Pushing further into the national psyche, 
however, are our Hindu and Christian relationships to the land. ? 

“By their devotions, Hindus lay claim to the land, not always to own or govern it, but 
certainly to worship ıt, and no government in Indian history has successfully prevented 


them from doing so. The land 1s too big, the faith too deeply umbedded in the people’s 
consciousness.” (Kremmer 2006: 22) 


By sharp contrast, Australia was built on possession and dominance over the land. 
Despite deeply imbedded connections to the land in the consciousness of indigenous 
Australians, every government since the arrival of the British has disregarded this 
affinity in favour of commerce. Understanding these layers of cultural difference 
will not, of course, change the dynamic of bilateral trade, but it might help stimulate 
curiosity and shift the consciousness to subtler levels of understanding. 

In the 1980s a “lack of complementarity between the two economies” was 
noted (Gurry 1996: 75) and in 1988 a Senate Standing Committee on Foreign 
Affairs Defence and Trade on Australia-India Relations sought to examine this. 
The report, released in 1990, documented anomalies in Indian taxation and shipping 
which were deemed to be obstructive to trade and recommended a study on the 
importance of India in Asian affairs (Gurry 1996: 76). It made no mention of the 
presence, or absence, of cultural considerations in forging closer ties and stimulating 
a more productive economic relationship. Indeed, it appeared to do little to shift 
perceptions of India as exasperatingly reluctant to create the conditions that would 
give greater impetus to trade. The report attracted little interest either in Australia 
or India, however, Foreign Minister Gareth Evans claimed that the time was ripe 
to “revitalise” the relationship. In 1989 Minister for Industry, Technology and 
Commerce, Senator John Button, visited India to explore the possibilities for 
partnerships. Still, however, despite the enthusiasm of Hawke and Evans to inject 
momentum into the relationship, Australia appeared no closer to developing more 
comprehensive insights into India and Button seemed to find little to recommend 
closer affiliation. In meetings he observed that: 

“There were hardly any questions about Australia and few attempts at answering some of 

the questions which I had asked. There seemed an unbridgeable gulf of time, distance and 

culture.” (Button 1994: 143). 

It might not have occurred to Senator Button that the unbridgeable gulf was as 
much due to his poor grasp of Indian culture and history as to India’s lack of 
curiosity about Australia. Button’s anachronistic view of India reflects what has 
been so difficult to dislodge from the Australian imagination. Recalling V.S. 
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Naipaul’s assessment of Indians as having no sense of race, Button thought that 
their “absence of a sense of race is compounded by the absence of a sense of 
continuity in the culture and in social and political institutions” (Button 1994: 
139). His observation represents the considerable way Australians still had to go, 
just twenty years ago, in grappling with their understanding of India. Impressions 
appeared to be locked within one primary frame of reference, the nation-state, 
which dated India less than half a century at the time of Button’s visit. Like V.S. 
Naipaul, Australians appeared unable to dislodge the bleak views of India 
reminiscent of Katherine Mayo’s Mother India (1927), which Gandhi referred to 
as a “drain inspector’s report”. Indeed, the 1990 Senate Standing Committee report 
confirmed this to be the case. Not only did the Committee find that Australia’s 
public “had been denied an accurate picture of India”, it found that stereotypes 
lingered in the public imagination: “Australians hold hard, but ill-informed cultural 
stereotypes of India. Indians are supposedly lazy, religious, fatalistic, other-worldly, 
corrupt, poor, inefficient, unreliable and fertile.” (Australian Parliament 1990: 8Y. 

The Standing Committee also confirmed Button’s view that India was as 
ambivalent about Australia as it had become about India: 


“According to some submissions, attitudes to Australia ın India are not highly developed. 
The Indian public’s knowledge 1s for the most part confined to awareness that we play 
cricket and that some of our television programs and films are worth watching. Beyond 
this, the Indian business community and Government have felt little need to consider Australia 
because they felt we had little to offer them. ...From India’s viewpoint, Australia was seen 
as little more than a satellite of the United Kingdom and the United States.” (Australian 
Parliament 1990: 10-11). 


In 1989 Australia felt that it had a lot more to offer India’s growing middle class 
which was expected to increase exponentially with its population and would demand 
consumer goods that would “open a number of windows of opportunity for 
Australia” (Australian Parliament 1989: 00878). Beyond satisfying the consumer 
itch, however, Australia appeared to be lost when knowing what Indians responded 
to or how becoming more culturally literate might improve its relationship with 
India. The Standing Committee’s summary under the heading Cultural Relations 
made reference to India’s desire for Australia to promote Indian studies in Australian 
tertiary institutions, which the report admitted was only relevant in support of 
Australia’s “other national interests — presumably economic” (Australian Parliament 
1990: 13). It did not delve more deeply into the nature of culture or cultural relations 
as more than an economic stimulant. The remainder of the section on Cultural 
Relations was devoted to a discussion of sport, mostly cricket, as Australia’s point 
of cultural entry into India. Again, the Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade’s 
initiative in funding a sports exchange program was “intended to support trade 
linked opportunities” (Australian Parliament 1990: 14) rather than promoting a 
more sophisticated or nuanced understanding of India. 
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Soon after, in 1991, the Melbourne South Asia Studies Group’s Australia and 
India: The Next Ten Years, was published in response to the Standing Committee’s 
study which was hailed as “the most comprehensive survey of Australia-India 
relations ever undertaken” (Melbourne South Asian Studies Group: 
[MSASG}1991:i1). Submissions to the MSASG revealed some of the reasons for 
Australians’ shallow perceptions of India. For example, one submission by a Radio 
Australia representative acknowledged that in the media, “‘as obviously in education, 
South Asia still doesn’t rate very highly” (MSASG 1991: 60)., He added that the 
Australian Broadcasting Commission’s target priorities for the future ranked South 
Asia last in the Asia-Pacific region and that, in its perceptions of India, “ultimately 
news media have reflected the responses of the general community [which see 
Indians as] dismissive, patronising, discomfited, and lazy” (MSASG 1991: 60). It 
was not only the news media that remained disinterested in India. Popular Australian 
magazines maintained a profile of India that fixated on this set of stereotypes that 
moved between images of strange gurus, cruelty and squalor, to promoting India 
as a travel destination focussing on its past glories, such as maharajahs’ palaces. 
For instance, while the government was analysing ways to improve Australia’s 
relationship with India, mainstream weekly magazines Australasian Post and People 
kept up a diet of Indian fare focussing on the bizarre, like the story about a guru 
who had not cut his hair ın over four decades and lived entirely on milk 
(Flood 1990: 32-33).-At the other end of the intellectual spectrum the 
Australian Quarterly, an established journal of the Australian Institute of Political 
Science, had considerably increased its interest in Asia during the 1990s. However 
its focus was exclusively on East and South-East Asia: no articles about India 
appeared. 

Obstacles to the trade relationship were eased after 1991 through new taxation 
arrangements, India’s liberalisation of foreign investment policy, and new tariff 
and licensing arrangements. By 1995 India was enthusiastically referred to as a 
“mega-business opportunity” (Gurry 1996: 81-82). Even Senator Button, when 
re-visiting India in 1994 was optimistic, but lamented that: “Too few Australians 
have caught the new mood of a country with which we share a common language, 
similar institutions and a common business culture.” (Gurry 1996: 82) Trade 
Minister Bob McMullan the following year predicted “the beginning of a new 
phase in the development of a. comprehensive partnership between Australia and 
India” 4 (Gurry 1996:84) while the ‘Australia Looks West’ initiative sought to 
renew links with the littoral states of the Indian Ocean. Predictably, this next “new 
phase” gave scant attention to that seemingly impenetrable space: the cultural 
dimension. Instead a “revitalised” approach to trade and security was advocated. 
In a Roundtable Discussion on Australia-India Relations in New Delhi in 1995, 
during deliberations on the cultural elements of the relationship, Professor Ken 
McPherson picked up this point with some exasperation. In response to a point 
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raised by an Indian correspondent for The Australian newspaper, which included a 
reference to the Indian Ocean and “threat perceptions”, McPherson replied: 
“If anybody raises the question of Australian threat about the Indian Ocean I swear I will go 


to that window and throw myself out. It is a red herring, it is dead. Believe me it is buried.” 
(Roundtable Discussion on Australia India Relations [RDAIR] 1995: 110). 


The roundtable discussion, the second organised on behalf of the Australia India 
Council, included a separate session for culture for the first time that year. The 
day’s discussions were concluded with the observation that raising questions of 
culture between Australia and India had been more important than answering them 
(RDAIR 1995: 120). Unfortunately, the questions would hang in the air some time 
to come as the nascent cultural dialogue was interrupted by changes of government 
in both Australia and India: India’s National Congress lost power for and Labor’s 
13 year run ended. While the political landscape in both countries took on a rather 
different hue, the opaque tones of the bilateral relationship were rather more 
stubborn. When the Howard Government took office in 1996, it deduced that 
India remained a “blind spot” and with a sense of déjà vu vowed to give 
“particular priority” to pursuing “a more sustained relationship” with India.° 


(Gurry 1996: 94, 87). 
The Liberal Years — 1996 to 2006 


Initially, the Howard Government’s efforts towards South Asia, and India in 
particular, looked quite promising, but the “sensitive and emerging” (Vicziany 
1999: 73) relationship failed to maintain the momentum that an initial rush of 
enthusiasm had suggested. The Liberal-National Coalition’s early intentions of 
nurturing a more sustained relationship with India were soon overshadowed in 
two ways: first, by its re-energised relationship with the US over its regional partners; 
and, later, by its response to the Pokhran nuclear tests. It was also undermined 
early on by what appears to typify Australia’s efforts in India: a cultural clumsiness, 
no doubt brought about by the mutual ignorance already identified. A central part 
of the new push into India was the ‘Australia-India New Horizons’ initiative to 
“promote a broader image of Australia in India by showcasing the strength of our 
institutions, our multi-ethnic composition, our dynamic and eclectic cultural 
tradition and our expertise in technological and scientific innovation” (Cotton and 
Ravenhill 2001: 65-66). This was a six million dollar initiative conceived by the 
previous Labor government, and was to be launched by the Australian Prime 
Minister in India in October 2006. At the last minute, on October 6, John Howard 
reneged on the promised prime ministerial launch because, it was believed, he was 
busy planning for the upcoming APEC (Asia-Pacific Economic Community) 
meeting (Bishop and McNamara 1997: 166). Australia’s refusal to welcome India 
into the APEC fold was already a prickly issue, but this failure to fulfil a promise 
underscored the impression that India was a lesser priority for Australia. The ‘New 
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Horizons’ program was largely promoted to facilitate still-underdeveloped trade 
Opportunities, yet what it also promised was a focus on cultural understanding 
between the two countries, which remained chronically under-valued. Although 
the cultural program was considered a success, it was marred by a further faux pas 
when 800 invited guests had to be turned away from the hugely popular performance 
of Circus Oz in Delhi for lack of space at the venue. Some Indians complained that 
“by extending invitations to more people than could be accommodated in a venue, 
the Australian organisers had insulted their hosts” (Bishop and McNamara 
1997:176). 

While a logistical error such as this might well have occurred for reasons 
other than Australia’s insensitivity towards India, coupled with the Prime Minister’s 
decision not to attend, and its steadfast position on APEC, existing irritants in a 
relationship searching for a foothold were compounded. It is important for 
Australian foreign policy makers to begin the process of understanding why this is 
the case by looking beyond the stock issues of trade and security and delving more 
deeply, and more critically, into Australian perceptions of India. Australian images 
of what it has in common with India have long stagnated as those rather colourless 
characteristics derivative of the British Empire, that is, the Commonwealth, political 
democracy, comparable legal institutions, and the English language. Cricket appears 
to be the sole animating feature of the relationship, which again, is a legacy of the 
British. In one of the few comprehensive studies of Australia-India relations Meg 
Gurry concluded: “In the absence of this “imperial window”, fear of India came to 
replace the nostalgia [for the British Empire] and to dominate Australian thinking.” 
(Gurry 1996: 93) For the first time, the previous Labor Government, particularly 
with its Roundtable Discussion in February 1996, approached the issue of culture 
as a dialogue, rather than a showcase of our cultural wares or an entry point into 
stimulating trade. Indians are articulate and enjoy dialogue. Indeed, some Indians 
found of the ‘New Horizons’ performing arts program to be lacking in the “spoken 
word” (Bishop and McNamara 1997: 176). After all, India is responsive to a cultural 
tradition of oral and performative storytelling through its epic texts, such as the 
Mahabharata and Ramayana. Ramlila, theatrical adaptations of the deeds of 
Rama taken from the Ramayana, have been central to local cultural lfe for 
centuries and in 2005 were recognised by UNESCO as a masterpiece of the 
world’s Oral and Intangible Heritage (Kremmer 2006: 384). It 1s the longevity, 
adaptability and interpretive nature of this performative storytelling tradition 
that many argue has metamorphosed into a hugely successful film industry. Like 
the more subtle understanding of how Indian and Australian relationships with the 
land offers insights into cultural identity, understanding India’s textual and 
performative traditions can only enhance cultural sensitivity. 

The Roundtable had sparked some feisty debate as some entrenched 
impressions — of Australia as homogenous, overtly masculine and obedient to the 
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West, and India, as poor, economically inert and diplomatically stubborn — were 
challenged. The discourse returned to the customary “showcase” modes of cultural 
exchange which, though certainly not disadvantageous, have not been proven to 
shift more deeply imbedded cultural perceptions. The outlook expressed for 
Australia-India relations in The Asia-Australia Survey 1997-98 put it this way: 
“, „perceptions will change over a period of time, especially as trade, aid and educational 
and cultural links improve between India and Australia. The real success, however, will be 
achieved only when the images of the “other” change at grassroots levels.” 6 (Bishop and 
McNamara 1997:181) 
It would appear, however, that by 1998 the old “veil of ignorance” (Gurry 1996:90) 
had descended once again when India’s nuclear tests caused a serious diplomatic 
rupture which exposed not only the depth of Australia’s ignorance about modern 
India and its aspirations but also the purpose of what India called “peaceful nuclear 
tests”. Australia’s exaggerated rebuke of India over the nuclear tests at Pokhran 
= was not backed by support for India’s defence objectives, which were largely driven 
by often tense relationships with its nuclear-armed neighbours Pakistan and China. 
“What Indians and Pakistanis resented was not so much the content of Australian criticism, 
but rather its tone, which was seen as patronising and supercilious. According to one senior 
Indian diplomat, [Foreign Minister Alexander] Downer in his remonstrations treated India 


as if it were a colony rather than an ancient civilisation and sovereign republic.” (Cotton 
.and Ravenhill 2001: 67). 


The rift that this caused, despite Australia’s overtures to India in 2000 in order to 
mend the relationship — mainly out of fear of damage to the growing trade 
opportunities India presented — settled in the Indian psyche in much the same way 
as the racism of the White Australia Policy had lingered well after its dismantling. 
It confirmed in Indian thinking that Australian foreign policy was little more than 
an imitation of US policy, albeit asserted rather less adroitly. This was apparent in 
the author’s discussions with strategic affairs editors of major Indian daily 
newspapers in New Delhi in 2007.’ One saw Australia’s response to the nuclear 
tests as a reflection of its pro-NATO, pro-US stance, and what was thought to be a 
friendly relationship was exposed as one that could quickly shift to hostility. Another 
commented candidly that India sees Australia “as an adjunct of the United States — 
by itself it doesn’t matter.” While the rapidly changing nature of Australian-Indian 
relations was acknowledged by one editor, who was positive about its future, he 
acknowledged that “because of what happened in ‘98 there has been a lot of 
dissatisfaction with Australia...so politically we’ re not doing much with them now.” 
These comments, made nine years after the Pokhran nuclear tests, affirm India’s 
disenchantment, possibly even a sense of betrayal, in its relationship with Australia. 
It also suggests a lack of trust. What 1s perhaps more disturbing for Australia, after 
a series of missed opportunities in its stop-start relationship with India, is the 
potential for Indian indifference towards Australia to become entrenched. It was 
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observed at the Midnight to Millennium: Australia-India Connections conference 
in Canberra in July 1999 that “Australia’s relations with India and Pakistan have 
suffered because of major cultural and ideological differences...[ which] manifest 
from an inexplicable aloofness or even dislike towards South Asia” (Vicziany 
1999:76). Rather than repairing the “blind spots” in the relationship that it had 
recognised when coming to office in 1996, it appeared that the Liberal Government 
was Steering the relationship into a void. 

In averting this prospect, a new (though familiar) initiative to “redefine” 
Australia’s relationship with India was undertaken in 2004. In January that year, 
India-Australia: Redefining relations for a strong friendship was published by the 
High Commission of India in Canberra. Its contributors once again stressed the 
need for a more focussed commitment if Australia was to reap the full benefits of 
India’s economic renaissance. On his visit to India in March 2004, Prime Minister 
Howard remarked on the need for a “new vigour and dynamism” in bilateral ties 
(Rumley 2004:18). It-echoed the same call that had reverberated since Whitlam 
visited India in the early 1970s. In 2004, the nature of “redefining” bilateral ties 
revolved around the standard, functional ideals of seizing economic opportunities 
and reaching mutual defence agreements, specifically in relation to the Indian Ocean. 
Remaining critically, and predictably, absent was any real attempt to not just 
redefine, but actually define, the nature of India-Australia relations in cultural terms. 

In his contribution to the Redefining relations for a strong friendship 
publication, Australian Professor Dennis Rumley prioritised three areas of 
importance in increasing “mutual consciousness” in a shifting global and regional 
order: geopolitical, cultural and economic. A shift in the geopolitical dimension, 
he determined, was driven by the changing economic status and global positioning 
of India and China, calling for a redefinition of Australia’s relationships in the 
region more broadly. On the economic front, Australia needed to sharpen its focus 
in order to maximise the potentials of the India-Australia trade relationship. But 
for a new sense of urgency, now that India’s economic boom was clearly not waiting 
for Australia, these two sets of priorities demonstrated that the more things change, 
the more they stay the same. Rumley’s third priority, a renewed focus on the cultural 
dimension, called for a “respect for difference and to celebrate plurality” (Rumley 
2004:19). Where Rumley’s call for the strengthening of cultural ties becomes 
predictable is in his observation that: 

“Australia needs to project an image of itself that is helpful to pursuing national security 

and commercial interests, and, 1n the case of India-Australia relations, this can be done by 

viewing cultural differences ‘as a challenge in cultural eae one rather than as a 

cause of fear or distaste.” (Rumley 2004: 19). 

The difficulties in Rumley’s views are threefold. First, his statement suggests that 
cultural literacy in international relations is a purely utilitarian aim in the service of 
trade and defence. Delimited this way culture is not only devalued as a mere diplomatic 
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device, but more importantly it is undervalued as a mere precursor to more pressing 
diplomatic concerns. This stultifies the dynamism desired, as expressed by Howard, 
but such a utilitarian view of culture also risks the relationship’s descent into confusion 
and disillusionment as demonstrated during the 1996 ‘New Horizons’ launch. Second, | 
Rumiley’s use of the words “fear and distaste” reflect the degree to which Australians, 
at many levels of the social spectrum, appear unable to dislodge obsolete views of . 
India that are mediated through a “fear of dirt, fear of illness...fear of the unavoidable 
presence of misery” to quote Australian author David Malouf (Gurry 1996: 93). 
Moreover, it would seem inconceivable for the words “fear and distaste” to be ‘used 
in a discussion of Australia’s relationships with other Asian nations, especially as 
recently as 2004. Finally, Rumley’s words “Australia needs to project an image of 
itself’ suggest that its image remains either undetermined or somewhat malleable 
depending upon who it has set its diplomatic designs upon. Hence, it might seem 
somewhat insincere. It also reflects why Australian identity might appear ambiguous, 
or difficult to determine, for Indians who possess a clear sense of identity without 
resorting to “image”. These issues of identity are not helped by Australia’s close 
adherence to US foreign policy during the Liberal years, which reaffirmed ingrained 
perceptions of Australia as a disciple of Western interests with a hesitant sense of 
self. This is of profound importance for Australia’s interactions with India, where a 
sense of self pre-dates the Commonwealth, parliamentary democracy, the nation- 
state, and the game of cricket. 


Conclusion 


Australia is no longer the culturally uniform nation that it strived to be during the 
years of restricted immigration which lasted until the early 1970s. Since that time, 
there has been perpetual redefinition, not only of its relationship with India, but a 
pressure to redefine its relationship with itself as its population evolves into one of 
increasing cultural diversity. The rapidity of change in Australia’s cultural landscape 
has created a degree of internal social pressures and this has been exacerbated by 
external pressures around ‘otherness’ since September 2001. Rather than expanding 
cultural awareness, this has seen an increasing tendency towards defining each 
other through the narrow lens of ideology. We see this in an increased reliance on 
concepts such as political democracy, concepts of ‘nation’, and citizenship as ways 
of understanding the world. For Australia and India ideas such as common law ' 
and the parliamentary system offer some sense of historical bond, but they are 
impersonal and cannot be expected to provide meaning when an Australian meets 
an Indian. After all, people represent nations and forge relationships. Rearticulating 
the historical links of nationhood therefore seems to be redundant in defining the 
foundations for friendship. 

Given the longevity of the “blind spot’, the “sense of drift’, in the Australia- 
India relationship we can safely conclude that the past, and the perpetual redefining 
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of the future, has failed. It is time to reorient the paradigms of time and space. This 
might seem somewhat abstract, but it simply means a loosening of the restrictions 
simultaneously imposed by history and by Australia’s “tendency to view [its] 
regional relations in terms of future potential rather than existing reality” (Cotton 
and Ravenhill 2001: 68). Globalisation has shifted the immediacy with which the 
world is now linked and the future, as they say in advertising, is now. Globalisation 
similarly shifts the spatial paradigm, and pondering the questions of whether 
Australia considers India a part of its Asia-Pacific neighbourhood, or indeed whether 
Australia perceives itself as an Asian nation, become less relevant. For over a 
decade, it has been acknowledged that negotiating cultural difference remains a 
central problem in the bilateral relationship and the differences that have been 
referred to in this discussion — from our respective relationships to the land, to the 
expression of textual and oral traditions — are an example of this. An authentic 
desire to build a strong relationship will be motivated by this sort of cultural 
curiosity, rather than geopolitical pedantry. The gritty diplomatic matters of trade 
and security will be better supported if the exploratory dialogue continues to engage 
culture as more than an artefact or an entertainment, but as a way of knowing each 
other. 

This paper therefore resists drawing conclusions that might suggest that the job 
of identifying the issues easily brings about their resolution. The Australia-India 
dynamic is far too intricate, and far too stimulating a discussion, for such a neat 
outcome. What we share are similarities, which veer off into dissimilarities, and 
convergences that wind their way into divergence, much of which stems from the 
cultural complexities of our internal pluralities. In 1995 when summing up the session 
on Culture at the Roundtable Discussion on Australia India Relations, chair Professor 
Meenakshi Mukherjee alluded to the value of this approach when she observed: 

“I feel that there is a growing realisation that a national identity, whether ıt is Australian or 

Indian, is not an essentially unified category. It 1s this awareness of heterogeneity and 


multiplicity that could unite our two large countries in a search for the methodology of the 
study of culture ..” (TRDAIR] 1995: 86). 


Jaya jaya bheda! 


Notes 


1. Quoted from the Indian film magazine Filmfare, 2 February 1959. 


2. The disjuncture of attitudes towards (wo)man’s relationship to the land can be traced back 
to the cosmologies of Hinduism and Christianity which provide very different interpretations ° 
of the human relationship with the earth they inherit. In the Bible man was given ‘dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over all the 
earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth.” (See The First Book of 
Moses: Genesis 1:26, Holy Bible.) Hinduism’s Aitareya Upanishad presents a very different 
creation story in which the earth ıs created by ‘the self? (@tman), manifesting the physical 
elements of the mind, the breath and the skin and harr of the body (purusha) in corresponding 
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~ parts with’ nature. This‘presents man as the microcosm of the earth, as macrocosm, and, as 
such, man and the earth are cosmically ‘one’, while in the Christian tradition man is: granted 
domunance.over the earth, a separate entity from himself. 

3: Meg Gurry quotes Senator Bob McMullan’s address to the Australia-India Council Roundtable, 
‘Australia and India: Building on Change’, on February 14, 1996, in New-Delhi. 

4: Még, Gurry, quotes the-Départment of Foreign Affairs and Trade’s Australia Through'the 
Eyes of India, AGPS, Canberra 1996 on p.94 and Senator Brownhill speaking at an Australia- 
India Council Mèeting-on April 19, 1996 on p. 87. 

Quoting Samina Yasmeen, Department of Political Science, University of Western Australia. 


6 Interviews: with the strategic. affairs-editors and correspondents, who remain unnamed at 
their request;.fromJndian Express; The. Hindu, Hindustan Times, and India Today were 
conducted ‘in ‘New. Delhi in January.2007. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF HINDUISM IN SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA 


Heather Foster 


Although there has been an Indian presence in South Australia for 170 years, Hinduism in the 
state has only had a relatively short history. During this time, Hinduism'has developed into a 
number of different expressions, from that which focused on ecumenical Hinduism in the early 
- Stages to the greater prominence accorded sectarian Hinduism more recently. Within this article, the 
, history and development of Hinduism are examined, in the major centres of the state capital, 
Adelaide, and a regional city, Whyalla, ın the context of Purushottama Bilimoria’s work focused 
on theorising the South Asian diaspora. 


Keywords: Hinduism, South Australia, Diaspora, Ecumenical! Hinduism 


The Historical Context a Ohne 


The history of Indian migration to Australia has been extensively dealt with i in the 
past (Bilimoria 1989, 1996, 1998 & de Lepervanche 1984); however, the specific 
experiences in the South Australian context have not had the same level of attention. 
Indians have been present in South Australia in small numbers since the late1 830s, 
during its earliest days as a British colony. Initially South Australia was one of the 
destinations for indentured labourers, this period being followed by the arrival ofa 
small number of free labourers in the 1860s (de Lepervanche. 1984, Foster, 1994). 
These journeys were part of a first phase of migration to Australia termed by 
Bilimoria ‘transnational banishment’ (2007). 

Two groups of indentured labourers were brought to South Australia. from 
India in the late 1830s. The fates of these young men, both Hindu and Muslim, 
were tied to the fortunes of the two settlers, Joseph Bruce ‘and E. B. Gleeson to 
whom they were indentured. Bruce’s suicide in 1838 (SAGCR 1838, Sept 8, p. 6), 
and Gleeson’ 5 bankruptcy a short time later (State Records, GRG 24/90/267, no. 
64, Feb. 7, 1843) resulted in just over forty indentured labours without return 
passage to India. Their unfortunate lives can best be uncovered through, the 
newspaper of the time and the South Australian state records. Stories of 
mistreatment, death ın custody, and abandonment, paint a dismal picture of their 
lives (Foster 1994, 2002) and although two of the men married (one producing 
children), (Registrar of Marriages Ref 47, 3 July, 1861, p. 235-6, Registrar of 
Marriages Ref 47, 3 July, 1861, p. 235-6 & SAGG, 1901, p. 376) no Indian or 
Hindu community developed from this group. There is, however, evidence 
to suggest that these indentured labours retained their cultural and religious 
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practices during their life time. (SAGCR 1838, Sept 8, p. 6, SAGCR 1838, Sept. 22, 
pp. 3- 4). 

Following these two groups, the next to arrive in South Australia were the 
Afghan camel handlers, some of whom were Hindus (Bilimoria 1996, Stevens 
1989). Indian immigration to South Australia was, however, short lived as it was 
effectively curtailed due to the introduction of the Immigration Restriction Act in 
1901, more commonly known as the White Australia Policy (de Lepervanche 1984, 
Foster 1994, Bilimoria 1996). 

After a hiatus in migration from India in the first half of the 20" century, migration 
recommenced slowly with individuals and small family units coming to South 
Australia once the Immigration Restriction Act was less stringently applied during 
the 1960s (de Lepervanche 1984, Bilimoria 1996). Bilimoria refers to this as the 
second phase as ‘homogenising transnationalism’ when small numbers of 
professionals were permitted entry into South Australia, and Australia generally, as 
they were thought to be able to ‘fit in’ with the host community. Migration to South 
Australia accelerated during the 1970s after the end of the Immigration Restriction 
Act with predominantly professionals entering Australia in what Bilimoria termed 
the third phase, the stage of the ‘Post-colonial professional’. This mirrors the 
transnational movements of Hindus to Australia generally, as well as countries such 
as the United States of America. Hence, a similar profile exits between Hindus in the 
United States, Australia and South Australia specifically. 

The initial urban professionals filled a niche within South Australian society, 
primarily within those professions in which insufficient numbers of Australian 
graduates were available: such fields as medicine and tertiary education. In more 
recent times, it would appear that the niche has changed coinciding with Bilimoria’s 
fourth phase ‘globalized Hindus/Sikhs’. Indians have been allowed to immigrate 
in order to fill jobs within the computer industry, as well as in semi-skilled positions. 
There has also been a significant increase in the number of individuals coming to 
study at South Australian universities. Hence the profile of the community has 
started to change in the 21" century, although Hindus are still migrating to South 
Australia individually or in small family units (Foster 2007). The recent increase 
in the number of students from India has resulted in many more Hindu men than 
women residing in South Australia. 


South Australian Cities: Adelaide and Whyalla . 


Two areas of South Australia where research has been conducted into the profile 
of the Hindu communities are Adelaide and Whyalla (Foster 2002, 2008). Although 
there is only a relatively small number of Hindus in South Australia, there have 
been significant developments in religious maintenance over the years. Adelaide 
is the capital of South Australia and has a population of just over one million 
people; Whyalla 1s a regional city 396 kilometres north of Adelaide, with just over 
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21,000 inhabitants. While Adelaide’s Hindu population has been developing new 
religious concentrations and expanding the forms of Hinduism along with the 
increasing Hindu population, Whyalla has had a very different experience. With a 
declining Hindu population, Whyalla has experienced a change in the form in 
which Hinduism is maintained in the city, reflecting the change in population. 
Whyalla 

Hindus have been present in Whyalla in small numbers from the early days of the 
resumption of Indian migration to Australia. The Hindu population increased to 
approximately 100 individuals in 1996 (Foster 2002) but had receded to 34 in the 
latest census (ABS 2006). This followed the decline in employment opportunities 
with companies in the region which drew skilled workers from India; the migration 
of the younger generation to Adelaide and elsewhere; and the subsequent retirement 
and relocation of their parents to be nearer to them. That said, new opportunities 
within the region such as further employment at the local university campus has 
meant a Hindu community has remained in the region. 

The maintenance of Hinduism in Whyalla has gone through a number of 
different phases over the years. Originally, Hinduism was maintained on an 
individual basis. An ecumenical form of Hinduism (Williams, 1992, 2004) 
developed when the community increased in size and the differences were glossed 
over in an effort to find a common basis for celebrations. Individual religious 
practice relating to family and regional deities and the festivals associated with 
them, were confined to the home. 

When research into the religious practices in Whyalla was conducted in 1996, 
religion in the community had developed in an interesting way. One of the prominent 
women in the community, an older and much revered woman, had coalesced the 
community around the figure and worship of Sathya Sai Baba. Her family in India 
had traditionally been adherents of Shirdi Sai Baba and had incorporated Sathya 
into their worship. She set up her home in Whyalla as a temple, and the Sathya Sai 
Baba shrine within it was tended on a daily basis. When she was absent it was 
looked after by other women in the community. Ceremonies and lifecycle rituals 
were conducted in front of the shrine and it was taken around to other locations 
when necessary. Women within the community participated in this group even 
through they may not have been Sai Baba devotees, due to the influence of this 
woman. They suggested there was no inconsistency within Hinduism in practicing 
in this manner (Foster 2002). 

Apart from this emphasis on Sathya Sai Baba in Whyalla, other pan-Indian 
celebrations were held for the wider Indian community. There was also contact 
between Whyalla Hindus and the Adelaide based Indian Australian Association of 
South Australia, the Ganesha temple in Adelaide, and for some, other Sathya Sai 
Baba groups in Adelaide, although distance prevented frequent contact. 
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Once the woman who was responsible for the shrine moved interstate to be 
closer to her family, the shrine was passed onto others but, without the patronage 
and ‘dedication of this charismatic mother figure, the community was not quite the 
same. The more recent change in the membership of the community has meant 
that it has reverted to maintenance strategies seen prior to the Sathya Sai Baba 
development. 

Currently, members of the Hindu community conduct their own puja at their 
home shrines and may also join with small groups of friends. There is quite a large 
number of Hindi-speaking Hindus currently in Whyalla as well as Tamil speakers. 
Other language groups are also represented in smaller numbers. For festivals such 
as Divali and Holi the community hires a local hall and members of the wider 
- Whyalla community are invited to join in. These joint festivals are the pan-Indian 
festivals where non-Hindus from India are happy to participate. More region-specific 
festivals are practiced on a much smaller or individual basis. Although the 
community is small, regional/linguistic considerations seem to be important in the 
formation of close religious alliances. 


Adelaide 


Without an established Hindu community or temple in South Australia, the early 
days of the Hindu professional migrants in Adelaide were characterised by 
individual maintenance in the home or, indeed, disregard for religious practice, 
coinciding with one of the early strategies of religious maintenance identified in 
Raymond Williams’ research in diaspora Hinduism (1992, 2004). As the community 
increased in size Hindus began to meet in private homes in order to join in bhagan 
(singing) sessions and to celebrate festivals. This developed further until community 
venues were accessed in order to cater for larger numbers. In these early days 
Hinduism was maintained on a communal basis in what has been termed an 
ecumenical: form (Williams). Commonalities were highlighted and differences 
downplayed. Those aspects which united individuals within Hinduism were used 
publicly while differences and individual preferences were maintained in the 
domestic sphere. 

‘ Within the diaspora, the.support of religious specialists has been understood 
‘to be important in providing the.religious expertise for both the establishment and 
the maintenance of religious rituals (Hinnells 1998) and this is certainly the situation 
in Adelaide. Due to the-profile ‘of the Indian migrants to South Australia, the 
community had a number of Brahman men who were able to take over religious 
duties on behalf of the community, although this may have been a new role for 
many of them. The access to ritual leaders was not only an important means of 
developing Hindu practices in South Australia but also has remained an important 
aspect of the subsequent maintenance of Hinduism. In the early stages, these men 
worked with the Hindu community generally, although today there 1s a preference 
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for using a religious specialist from the same regional/linguistic background as the 
sponsors in order to undertake both satyanarayana pujas and lifecycle rites. Some 
have gained the necessary qualifications to undertake the legal role of marriage 
celebrant, as well as being able to perform the Hindu marriage rituals. 

It ‘was in the early stages of a Hindu community that the secular, or seemingly 
secular, Indian organisations developed in Adelaide. These included the Indian 
Australian Association of South Australian (LAASA), and a variety of specific 
cultural groups which were formed to promote Indian culture, music and dance. 
The IAASA was formed in 1967 by three families and, with its expansion, a 
constitution was established in 1971 (hittp-/Awww.iaasa.asn.au/). Leadership in the 
IAASA was seen as a way of gaining prominence in the community generally and, 
recently, it has been singled out by the South Australian Government as representing 
the voice of the Indian community generally. In August 2007 the President, a 
woman formerly resident in Whyalla, was honoured at a ceremony hosted by the 
South Australian Premier to acknowledge sixty years of Indian Independence. The 
IAASA not only provided an umbrella group for Indians in South Australia but 
also it was a centre of power and influence for individuals in the community. It 
hosted Indian officials, including the Indian Consul to Australia. Families within 
the community also vied to host both visiting artists and dignitaries from India. 

The IAASA conducted a number of activities: holding the annual Mela, 
sponsoring Cultural events,'and organising the Indian Independence Day events, 
which coincides with Australia Day on the 26" January, roles they continue to 
sponsor today. Divali celebrations are also held by the LAASA as a pan-Indian 
event where Indians invite friends and colleagues from the non-Indian community. 
This is only one of the celebrations held for Divali, however, as it is also coma 
within the family and within regional/linguistic groups. 

The IAASA provides for the maintenance of an Indian identity within the 
diaspora and, although secular in nature, it could be seen to have Hindu undertones 
when devotion is conducted prior to dance or music performances. It'has its own 
headquarters, a hall in the suburb of Broadview, which is used for many events; 
however, it is not adequate for the large functions. Ethnic Indian Christians, although 
liaising with the LAASA, have their own cultural organisation, Club India. 

With the establishment of Hindu religious groups within Adelaide, the activities 
of the [AASA have continued, but alongside a number the other groups, and with 
less importance for the Hindu community generally. 

The celebration of Hiriduism in a more public forum developed as numbers 
increased in the community. Initially, festivals were celebrated by the community 
as a whole without any regional/linguistic or, indeed, caste divisions, and the 
government-owned migrant centre in Adelaide was accessed free of charge for 
these events. Other community halls and venues were used until a building for the 
Hindu temple was acquired. 
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The construction of the Hindu temple in Adelaide in 1986, under the auspices 
of the Hindu Society of South Australia which was formed in 1985 in order to 
facilitate the development of a temple, was an important event in the development 
of Hinduism in the city. In order to ensure that the.temple would cater for diverse 
groups within the Hindu community, the temple was conceived and constructed 
within ecumenical parameters. Ganesha was chosen as the principal deity, as he 
was considered to be pan-Indian rather than associated with any particular regional/ 
linguistic group. The temple, therefore, worked in the early days as a means of 
highlighting those aspects of Hinduism which were common to all and could be 
shared. The ecumenical nature of the temple remained throughout its later expansion 
although tensions have arisen over a number of issues. Due to its ecumenical or 
pan-Hindu nature, the temple not only caters for the existing community but also 
provides ‘for new migrants, and students who come to Adelaide to study and who 
are from a wide variety of regions of India, as well as from other diaspora 
communities. 

The community to date has not been large enough to support alternative temples 
with regional foci, although an alternative temple, where Lord Murukan was 
installed alongside Sathya Sai Baba within a private residence, existed for a short 
time. Individual regional/linguistic needs, however, are catered for, to a certain 
extent, within the Ganesha temple. Families sponsor special pujas and invite their 
friends and members of their social group (often their regional/linguistic group) to 
participate. On these occasions, the language of the sponsors becomes the language 
of communication. Deities and festivals associated with the specific region are 
highlighted in these events. 

As the community expanded, the temple was redeveloped by the Hindu Society 
with its.consecration taking place in the year 2000. The redevelopment catered for 
both the increased number of Hindus, and also reflected the increasing wealth of 
the community. This redevelopment caused tensions within the community, due 
to the perception that it was becoming more south Indian in design and focus. The ` 
principal temple priest (there are currently two priests, who are related) is from a 
Tamil-speaking background, thus adding to the perception that the temple has 
become less ecumenical. Those attending for worship tend to divide into two discrete 
groups and choose to attend when either Tamil or, alternatively, Hindi is the main 
medium of communication. This works against the ecumenical nature of Hinduism 
in the temple by reinforcing regional/linguistic distinctions. 

The celebration of festivals in Adelaide has developed along similar lines. In 
the early stages, joint celebrations were held without distinctions being made within 
the community; however, regionally specific celebrations and festivals were 
conducted within the family or in small social groups. When sufficient numbers 
arrived from individual regionalAinguistic communities, it was not only within the 
family that these celebrations were held, but with the group. For example, regional 
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festivals such as Durga Puja and Ganesha Churturthy were held by the Bengali 
and Marathi communities respectively. 

The pan-Indian festivals, such as Divali, are currently celebrated through a 
series of events. Individual families will celebrate at home or with close friends; 
different regional/language groups will hold their own functions; and the wider 
community will come together in an event sponsored by the IAASA. Although 
initially these pan-Indian events were important for members of the community, it 
is now the regional specific events which have greater resonance for many 
individuals. 

‘Individual sponsorship has been important for the regional/linguistic groups 
in the Adelaide Hindu community on a number of levels. For example, two festivals 
have traditionally been sponsored annually by families in the Marathi.community. 
The arrangement to celebrate these festivals in private homes began when the 
community consisted of eight to ten families. Two families took responsibility for 
hosting a dinner for the Marathi community at their home: one sponsored Ganesha 
Churturthy while the other family sponsored Dashera. As the size of the community 
increased the form the celebration of the festivals has taken has.changed in order 
to cater for increasing numbers. Although it took the form of a dinner originally, 
this is no longer possible and a more modest repast is organised. 

The importance of Hinduism connected to a regional/linguistic group has not 
diminished over the years in spite of.the community in Adelaide being initially 
constructed on ecumenical and:pan-Indian terms. The global networks and.access 
to travel has enabled closer ties to develop with the subcontinent and other diaspora 
communities. These ties have strengthened in spite of the loss of regional languages 
by many second generation Hindus. 

Pilgrimage is one important means by.which the local.experience is reinforced 
from the subcontinent. Journeys to sacred sites in‘India connected with regional 
deities and individual families are.commonplace for Hindus from Adelaide, thus 
helping to reinforce a sense of connection for individuals to their history, ethnicity 
and religion. 

Global networks are becoming increasingly important for diasporan Hindus 
as pointed out.by Bilimoria (2007). Examples of these connections can be.found 
within the Adelaide community. Adelaide Marathis have been active in attending 
Marathi conferences and gatherings interstate and internationally. A large event 
for Marathis in the diaspora, which took place in Boston USA in 1997, attracted 
Marathis from Adelaide (Foster, 2002). 

Global networks are an important aspect of maintaining sectarian Hinduism in 
the diaspora. Although being part of Hinduism in South Australia for many years, 
the variety of sectarian groups has recently increased. For a number of years, Sathya 
Sai Baba centres have been part of the Adelaide landscape, evolving and changing 
over the years. These groups, who attract a mixture of ethnic Indian as well as non- 
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Indian adherents, are reinforced through contact with Sai Baba centres elsewhere. 
At joint celebrations, experiences at Sathya Sai Baba’s centre in India are recounted, 
reinforcing the important aspects of his teachings in the local context. In the late 
1990s, seven Sathya Sai Baba groups existed in South Australia with approximately 
one third of the members being from an ethnic Indian background. At joint 
celebrations 500 to 600 individuals would attend. These Sa: Baba groups have 
fluctuated in numbers over time. At one stage an old Church was acquired by one 
of the groups in an outer Adelaide suburb. However, due to issues arising from the 
incorporation of the group, the church was sold sometime later. 

One centre in Adelaide developed under the patronage of a wealthy family 
into an alternative temple. The temple was situated in the stables within the grounds 
of the property and, although it was formed and continued to be a Sathya Sai Baba 
centre, the God Lord Murukan was installed in the centre and the priest from the 
Ganesha temple made a weekly visit to tend the God. The family were particularly 
fond of this deity and the ‘temple’ had a south Indian focus. 

Although at the time it was anticipated that this ‘temple’ may become a 
substitute for the Ganesha temple for some Tamil speakers, the temple being 
‘owned’ and operating within a private residence has meant that, when the family 
moved, the space was no longer available. This development may also be understood 
in the context of the more recent development at the Ganesha temple. It is possible 
that the redevelopment of the Ganesha temple with a more south Indian focus 
provided for the needs of the south Indians who used the alternative temple. 

A more recent development that not only demonstrates the dynamic nature of 
the Hindu community in Adelaide but also the importance of global networks and 
sectarian Hinduism can be found in the formation of Swaminarayan groups. In 
2006, a group of twelve students from Kenya started meeting in a private residence 
in Adelaide in order to worship Swaminarayan. This group has expanded over the 
past two years and now comprises of around 50 individuals, mainly between 18- 
25 years of age, although there are children and slightly older members as well. 
They are mainly from other diaspora communities such as East Africa and the UK; 
however, a few are from the India. The group meets for Sunday worship and 
festivals. 

Close contact is kept with temples in Kenya and India, and advice is sought 
from these institutions when members have difficulties. Bi-annual visits are made 
by swamis to the Adelaide group as part of their Australian visits, when they provide 
pravachans (spiritual discourses). The Swaminarayan image, which forms the centre 
of the group, was brought from India and installed on one of these visits. Gujarati 
language classes are held as not all of those from a Gujarati ethnicity can read the 
Gujarati language in which major religious texts are written. Although they choose 
to meet as a discrete group they do, also, on occasion, attend the Ganesha temple 
and, therefore, they have some involvement with the wider Hindu community. 
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This Swaminarayan Gadi is one of two Swaminarayan groups within Adelaide; 
the other is a larger Bochasawasi Shri Akshar Purushottam Swaminarayan Sanstha 
(BAPS) group. These movements generally, according to Hanna Kim, “demonstrate 
how a regional expression of Hindu devotionalism, in accommodating to larger 
political and social changes, has succeeded in providing meaningful ways of being 
Hindu in the diasporic context” (2005, p. 8889). These transnational sects have 
assisted recent arrivals to South Australia in maintaining their Hinduism and specific 
Hindu identity. 

In the past two years, a Shirdi Sai Baba group has been formed and is meeting 
regularly for a two hour session every Sunday at the hall owned by the IAASA. 
The group consists of between thirty and forty individuals who had generally been 
devotees of Shirdi Sai Baba before coming to Australia. The group is planning to 
build its own facility for worship. This is another interesting example of the manner 
in which religious groups organised around a particular guru have expanded in 
recent years. . 


Summary 


The Hindu communities in Adelaide and Whyalla have gone through a number of 
different stages in the development and maintenance of their religion. In both cities, 
ecumenical forms of Hinduism can be found, as well as a desire to retain regional/ 
linguistic forms of Hinduism. In Adelaide, the long term residents, who were 
responsible for establishing Hinduism ın that city and worked towards the 
establishment and redevelopment of the Hindu temple, did so in ecumenical terms, 
without the same degree of contact with the subcontinent experienced by more 
recent migrants. This early group, although keeping up regional/linguistic practices, 
appear to be committed to the more cohesive forms of Hinduism represented by 
the temple and the Hindu Society, which is responsible forthe administration of 
the temple. More recent migrants, who have pre-established global networks, appear 
to be less concerned with ecumenical forms of Hinduism than their predecessors. 
Global networks have enabled more support, contact and reinforcement for sectarian 
Hinduism and, therefore, diverse Hindu groups have developed within Adelaide. 
This has certainly been the case for the more recent migrants to Adelaide, those 
globalised Hindus who, unlike the earlier migrants, did not have to go through the 
phase of practicing their own religion and establishing a communal form of 
Hinduism in an isolated environment. The ‘postcolonial professionals’ (Bilimoria) 
and their children, although celebrating regional events, tend to support the Ganesha 
temple and the IAASA, while more recent globalised Hindus, such as the young 
Gujarati students, are attracted to more narrowly focussed groups. 

Individual sponsorship has been a strong feature of the development of 
Hinduism in both Adelaide and Whyalla. This individual sponsorship does, 
however, appear to be transient as, although fulfilling the needs of the community 
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at a particular period'of its development, this tends:to be for a relatively short 
period of time and does not seem to survive the sponsor in the longer term. This 
was certainly the case with the Sathya Sai Baba group in Whyalla and the Murukan 
temple in Adelaide. 

There also appears to be a shift away from involvement tn general Indian 
culture and the LAASA to religious groups, including the Hindu Society, as well as 
to sectarian groups. Coinciding with this change is also a shift in the perception, 
and possibly the actuality, of power and influence, with religious groups taking 
over from the IAASA. Whether or not this increase in involvement with religious 
groups reflects increased religiosity or cultural needs- specifically related to 
Hinduism, it is difficult'to say. Itis clear, however; that the globalisation of Hinduism 
has impacted in interesting ways on the Hindu community in South Australia. 
With globalisation, the local forms of Hinduism have gained a heightened 
importance through the increased ‘contact between regions. 

Hinduism in South Australia has been dynamic throughout its short history 
and continues to reflect developments throughout other parts of Australia and the 
world. The community ıs no longer an isolated group struggling to survive, but it 
is part of a much wider global community of Hindus. 
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LIFE-WORLD IN A CROSS-CULTURAL MARRIAGE 
Renuka Singh 





With the advent of modernization and globalization, there has been an increase in the Indian 
Diaspora as they travel to far-off lands to study, work and visit, and so does the number of cross- 
cultural marriages This paper is based on my research done in India, North America and Europe 
and deals with the challenges and promises of a cross-cultural marrage, wherein one spouse is an 
Indian and the other a foreigner. 


Apparently, the second generation Indian diaspora 1s opting for cross-cultural marriages. Even 
through statistics are not readily available but the socio-cultural pattern of the educated, professional 
and modern individuals ‘marrying out’ and the semi-literate, unskilled and traditional ‘marrying 
in’ 1s Clearly visible. Thus, today, there are Indians married to foreigners in both settlement and 
civilizational societies that form the subject of our study here. 


In this paper, the nature, form, content and direction of cross-cultural marriage has been explored 
along with its experiential dimension. The method used is that of the written narrative, self- 
reporting and interviews It enables one to avoid excessive systematization that necessitates a 
reduction and one-dimensional discourse and claims to completeness. In any given area, work 
always needs to be done and hopefully, my paper will not create closures but instead, opening of 
avenues for further critical examinations is expected to result from our fruitful incompleteness. 
Thus, the fundamental question of the individual having the potential of agency in any given 
culture signifies the life-changing course for our subjects. 


Keywords: Indian Diaspora, cross-cultural marriage 


With the advent of modernization and globalization, there has been an increase in 
the Indian Diaspora as they travel to far-off lands to study, work and visit, and so 
does the number of cross-cultural marriages. This paper is based on my research 
done in India, North America and Europe and deals with the challenges and promises 
of a cross-cultural marriage, wherein one spouse 1s an Indian and the othera foreigner. 
Apparently, the second generation Indian diaspora is opting for cross-cultural 
marriages. Even through statistics are not readily available but the socio-cultural 
pattern of the educated, professional and modern individuals ‘marrying out’ and 
the semi-literate, unskilled and traditional ‘marrying in’ is Clearly visible. Thus, 
today, there are Indians married to foreigners in both, to use Jain’s classification, 
settlement and civilizational societies that form the subject of our study here. 
Overseas Indians evidently desire and aspire to marry resident Indians owing 
to socio-cultural similarities and traditional Indian family-values. Even though in 
many cases, marriages have turned sour, as there is a mismatch of expectations, 
often also depicted ın articles, stories, novels and films, nevertheless, many first 
generation Indians do choose to pick up foreign spouses from the host land, and 
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some do return home. According to my data, marriage to homeland Indians amongst 
the second / third generation Indian diaspora is slowly fading away, whereas in 
India many individuals, particularly from the elite sections, are opting for foreign 
Spouses as well. 

Cross-cultural marriage can be understood from both a macro-sociological 
and micro-sociological perspective. The lived experiences of people have to be 
placed in the wider socio-political contexts. Earlier anthropological and sociological 
work on marriage, mainly formulating men’s ideas on marriages, can be seen 
through the functionalist type rules, Jaws and affiliation patterns, such as the work 
of Malinowski (1927), Evans-Pritchard (1951) and Radcliffe-Brown (1952) and 
Fox (1967) focused on marriage rules and rationalized exchanges, whereas 
sociological work centered around the changing family and household patterns 
(Goode 1963, Bott 1971), often ignoring the phenomenological dimension. Gender 
studies have however tried to understand the structuring role of gender in various 
aspects of life and the different lived experiences of marriage and family life 
(Ardener 1975; Friedan 1963; Oakley 1974). Thus, in my paper one tries to 
understand the experiential dimension of cross-cultural marriages by particularly 
using the method of the written narrative, self-reporting and interviews. It enables 
one to avoid excessive systematization that necessitates a reduction and one- 
dimensional discourse and claims to completeness. In any given area, work always 
needs to be done and hopefully, my paper will not create closures but instead, 
opening of avenues for further critical examinations is expected to result from our 
fruitful incompleteness. Thus, the fundamental question of the individual having 
the potential of agency in any given culture signifies the life-changing course for 
our subjects. “Reflexive monitoring’ according to Giddens (1993) and “Creative 
Self” of Cohen (1994) in the context of culture sensitize u3 to understand the 
phenomenon of cross-cultural marriages. 

The breakdown of the familiar boundaries and power balances in the era of 
globalization allows individuals to exercise choice and freedom and be involved 
in Habermas’s communicative action (1981), be it instrumental or rational. 
Modernity contributes towards critical self-awareness and modern is what some 
of us think we are, others seek it out, whereas some others despair of being, or are 
frightened and oppose or desire to transcend it. A process that transforms the 
traditional form of life guaranteeing stability into a venturous one that is forever 
changing and “now existing” and 1s being negotiated constantly as one opens to 
the imaginings of our age. Hence, would cross-cultural marriage qualify tradition 
or modernity and emerge as a metaphor or metonym for the future social formations? 
In Freudian terms one could say that human development is progressing through 
cross-cultural marriage as a political axis, whose core is constituted by power and 
its absence. The conversion in terms of relationship of fantasy- colonial or post- 
colonial — into reality is, indeed, a growth of human power. 
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Some important questions arising from our study are: What makes marriages 
cross-cultural? Who marries into other cultures? What makes these marriages special 
or unique? What are the differences between expectations and reality? How is the 
chasm between self and other negotiated? Why are these marriages harder than 
other? What are the potential trouble spots? How are differences managed? What 
are the implications of such marriages for children and their identity? 

The following narratives describe and examine the above — mentioned issues 
in various ways. A second-generation Indian women in U.K. relates, “I did not 
have the conventional Indian girl’s education whereby you left school at sixteen, 
started some kind of job and actively thought about getting a marriage organized. 
I was very fortunate to have parents who thought getting a good education was the 
highest priority and in fact I went as far as doing a Masters. My parents did not put 
me under any pressure although they did think when I was about 22 years old they 
should show me a few Indian suitable boys and I could think about marriage. I did 
see a couple of boys. There was nothing wrong with these boys, I only got a glimpse 
of them anyway, but I felt an arranged marriage was just not for me; J wanted to 
fall in love ! And actually there was very little possibility of me falling in love with 
an Indian because I hardly knew any... and my parents did not insist on an arranged 
marriage explains why it was very likely I would end up with a mixed marriage... 
Throughout our marriage (20yrs), I don’t think we have experienced any major 
cultural problems. This is because nobody apart from my mother is religious. She 
has had to make the biggest adjustment. In her old age, having an extended family 
would have been better for her. My husband’s parents are fantastic but their English 
philosophy is one of ‘leave and let be’. This has its pros and cons when it comes to 
families sharing things... We have two children and they are definitely more English 
then Indian. This is not surprising given they go to English schools and we speak 
English at home. I would like them to have more exposure to the Indian culture 
and now that they are a bit older, I think they will be more curious about their 
parents background and can get more involved with Indian events.” 

In another story of an Indian man, one can get a glimpse and understand 
who marries out and why. “The attraction towards a woman from another culture, 
for somebody coming from a middle-class family growing ın a tradition-bound 
city like Varanasi was simply a case of attraction, discovering the unknown, and 
ease. Ease, because of all the taboos attached to a boy or girl going around in our 
Indian society. Growing up protected, I must have also had the 1dea of growing 
up and marrying a girl may be selected by my parents and living all my life with 
the same person. However, changing times and the liberal thoughts of parents 
gave me the opportunity to go out and look for myself, which quickly resulted 
into heartbreaks and lost ideologies. Travelling worldwide I met my wife on an 
airplane, she being also a world-traveler. As chance would be we were staying at 
the same hotel. One thing leading to another, a connection was made and both 
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being on the path searching, found each other acceptable and became into a jet 
setting affair.... I came from a family with its own cultural struggle, namely, my 
father being from south Indian traditional business Brahmin family and mother 
from a poor Bengali family..... Living in Switzerland has not been easy and is 
never going to be easy. It is a cold society and people don’t come to you just like 
that, ever without an appointment. If I become fussy them it would be difficult 
for me to cope with life here but it would be the same for my wife if she would 
be livihg in India where every vegetable shop or cab driver will discriminate and 
may be cheat her.” 

Discussing about the problems in a cross-cultural marriage an Indian husband 
says, “If the Indian husband buckles into the baggage of his close family, relatives, 
parents, friends etc., then it has a major negative impact on the marriage.... As 
long as the gray area between the spouses is kept to the minimum these marriages 
can grow and living in India can be a pleasure. Easy to say but difficult to do, as 
the Indians believe in “Chalta Hai!”. Another Indian husband who returned to 
India, proclaimed, “I was fully accepted in Holland because I learnt the language 
and acted as Dutch as possible. They felt no gap, as I was best of friends with my 
mother-in-law. We enjoyed having little skirmishes. She was very bourgeois while 
I had in her eyes outspoken leftist views... After returning to India, my wife 
understood and tolerated many customs, which were bizarre to her. To name Just a 
few : wailing loudly and demonstratively on death, visiting other peoples homes 
without prior intimation, the show of modesty by refusing offered food a dozen 
times before accepting it.” 

Language ‘barriers’ can have a bigger impact on the lives of some people 
more than others. A Canadian woman married to an Indian Punjabi states,” When 
visitors, Indians living in Canada and others in India, close friends and relatives, 
are with us, I have tried to join in the conversation, often to no avail.... A husband 
who insists on speaking his native tongue, and anyone can understand the desire to 
do that, and expects his wife to learn the language. His relatives and friends came 
to expect the same as the years passed by, My husband is fluent in a number of 
languages. I suspect that played a part in my inability to speak Punjabi. He also 
lived in Europe where he learned German and Italian well enough to converse in 
both languages. I had over the years, learned some French and Spanish, but that 
didn’t help with Punjabi... People contemplating marriages between cultures really 
do need to be able to speak the language, especially if they work ın certain fields. 
I am a journalist, photographer and editor and have a natural curiosity to know 
what is going on around me. Listening to others talk about the present, reminisce 
about the past and rehash family events form a path one must take to have more 
knowledge about a spouse. I have spent much time with people who can’t speak 
English. This has brought me a great understanding of the fact I am not alone 
when it comes to facing a language barrier.” 
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Thus, in a mixed marriage, there may be various degrees of awareness of 
similarities and differences, with some differences being celebrated, whilst others 
may become points of conflict and contestation. The potential trouble spots reflected 
in Our material relate to the value systems, food and drinks, sexuality, place of 
residence, friends, finances, In-laws, social-class, religion, raising children, language 
and communication, illness and suffering, coping with death and divorce besides 
the questions pertaining to citizenship, legal permits for work, ownership etc. Above 
all, despite innumerable problems, and the various phases of adjustment that 
generally the romantics, rebels, compensators or internationals go through (Romano- 
1997), what is it that makes a cross-cultural marriage so attractive and desirable? 

. Perhaps, opportunities for self-growth; exposure to new, different and valid ways 
of approaching life; greater variation and vitality in life-style, developing an 
international identity; and having bi-cultural children, who may or may not feel at 
home wherever they find themselves are some of the unique features of a cross- 
cultural marriage. 

One inevitably cannot overlook issues surrounding identity, belonging and 
tolerance. It is amazing that cross-cultural marriage is a wonderful flip side of 
bigotry and terrorism and yet one learns so little form them. Love, unlike hate, 
seemingly requires patience, negotiation, tolerance and consensus — qualities that 
are embarrassingly being silenced. By necessity, both sides of cross-cultural 
marriages learn about one another. To quote some of the children of cross-cultural 
marriages, a young Anglo Indian relates, “So the cross-cultural parental union 
with all its challenges and fears and uncertainties, its constant changes of location 
and diet and climate and people all served as an ideal, through initially painful 
milieu in which a cross-fertilization of world-views, tastes, sounds, sight, images 
and human beings in my experience produced a broadness and richness which I 
enjoy today.... Yet, a lot of changes and moves can create fear and insecurity. I 
had experienced so many dislocations, (relocation?) and travels, that I probably 
craved a secure home base. I was constantly worried that I would not be collected 
from school by my mother and would utter the constant refrain on the way to 
school, “Will you collect me?” 

Another child of a cross-cultural marriage who also opted for one says, “One 
learns to be more tolerant and less fixed in one’s ways. The downside would be 
differences in bringing up children especially on the religious aspect.... In the 
final analysis, I feel my own marriage is based very strongly on mutual respect of 
the individual.” 

Some of the parents felt that when they fell in love with each other, they did 
not realize that they would cause considerable confusion and distress to their 
children. One such child, successfully settled in North America, celebrates festivals 
and customs from both her roots. Yet her parents could not help the children with 
their distress because of their different looks. They were often teased in school and 
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had to suffer rebuke. Fortunately, over the years they learnt to ignore such pinpricks 
and today they cope well in society. The voices of the off-springs of cross-cultural 
marriages hence highlight the vexed questions of identity and also the diverse 
availability of choices through significant life-cycle phases. 

To conclude, can we thus say that today societies smitten by the dilemmas of 
modernity — namely, abstraction, futurity, individuation, liberation and 
secularization cannot actually come up with a homogeneous culture resulting from 
the gradual, multiple nature of assimilation and acculturation followed by 
assimilation into the host society? It is in this context that cross-cultural marriage 
bridges a cultural divide. The ordinary person perhaps fears foreigners, yet conducts 
himself with tolerance and respect, whereas, the hero and the heroine either offer 
or accept a ring. To make cross-cultural marriages a success, it often helps if one is 
more native than the natives, be it in the U. S., U. K. or India. 
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GENDER, ETHNICITY AND PSYCHIATRIC ETHICS: 
THE TOO HARD BASKET(CASE) 


Renuka Sharma 





This paper examines issues of gender and ethnicity in the care and management of mental illness. 
Beginning with a historical overview of notions of mental illness and psychiatric care in traditional 
Western modes and postcolonial exchanges, two case studies demonstrate the issues and challenges 
of adapting the Western Medical Institute to be care for, understand and reflect the cultural 
values of ethic patients, particularly women. The first case study examines issues of language, 
consent and culture, and how it is possible for an ethnic female to be thrown into the “too hard 
basket” ın an acute psychiatric facility. The second case study questions a females right to make 
her own decisions concerning bigamy, and the role that health professionals play in advising and 
informing such patients. The paper concludes by revisiting the traditional western medical 
paradigm, the effect of postcolonial ıdeas and narratives have had on this paradigm, and a call for 
new models, modes of thinking, ways of care and policy making to emerge from the margins, 


Keywords: Gender, ethnicity, mental illness, Western medical paradigm, postcolonial narratives. 


Issues of gender and ethnicity are often overlooked in the management of psychiatric 
illnesses. These reflections arise, both out of an active interest in the practise of 
psychiatry within the context of a migrant, ethnically diverse culture as well as an 
interest in the history of madness as framed within various disparate disciplines. 
Derrida (1) in ‘Cogito and the History of Madness’ underscores the input of 
Cartesian rationalism within mainstreams notion of madness as highlighted in 
Foucault’s (2) ‘Madness and Civilization: A History of Insanity in the Age of 
Reason.’ In unravelling difference within a clinical setting the hybridized/other - 
mind of the patient often eludes reified essentialist frameworks, such as the 
Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders (DSM) commonly used 
within psychiatric institutions, and the essentialist notions of classical Freudian 
psychoanalysis or the stereotypical Jungian analysis of cultures, myths and legends. 

The postcolonial genre of writing, such as in the works of Salman Rushdie, 
Homi Babha, bell hooks and numerous others, pay homage to the concepts of 
diversity within mainstream culture which may help frame other notions of madness. 
Gender and culture provide the most challenging aspects of identity formation and 
issues such as nation, class, race and gender are not irrelevant to identity formation. 
This of course challenges unitary descriptive acultural or secular concepts of 
madness where it is presumed that the human subject can be understood in isolation 
from these factors. Although the incommensurate ‘life worlds’ of individual 
subjectivities as described by Levinas, concepts of empathy on which therapeutic 
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intervention is based, presupposes some similitude even if this be a fundamental 
acknowledgement of alterity in all encounters with the other, deemed mad or 
otherwise. 

Thus the Heideggerian notion of Dasein (being-in-the-world) remains 
irreducible to common norms. It ıs perhaps these notions of the similitude of 
difference that threatens in the encounter with madness, and otherness. Diagnostic 
tools like the DSM manual provide order and reason in the face of madness and as 
such provide the basis of penal and judiciary institutional practices in relation to 
mental health albeit with limited acknowledgement of notions of cultural diversity. 
Edith Stein, an early student and collaborator of Husserl, locates the problem of 
intersubjectivity within the aesthetic origins of the perceptual process Einfuhlung 
or empathy. (3) The term is not only used in a number of symbolic ways but also 
touches on epistemological issues on the notion of the Self / Other conundrum 
within certain disciplines./In Taylor’s reading of the other the problem remains 
precisely this. In discussing the ‘identity of difference and the difference of identity’, 
Taylor states that ‘philosophy begins and ends with the question of the other. The 
question is not a question, it is a complex of questions.’ (4) 

At admission to a psychiatric institution, the patient enters into the canonical- 
historical structure of western asylums well documented by Foucault in a number 
of publications significantly in monograph ‘The Birth of the Clinic’. Erving 
Goffman’s (5) account of the ‘Moral Career of the Mental Patient’ parallels Donald 
Light’s (6) description of ‘The Moral Career of the Psychiatric Registrar’. Both 
therapist and patient are players positioned in an uncertain ethical field, the codes 
of which are defined according to outdated canonical laws about mental illness. 
Outdated notions of the praxis of subjectivity namely observer neutrality are 
challenged by post-essential subjectivity. Lauraine Code (7) suggests a space of 
“ambivalence and ambiguity. Open spaces for developing interpretations that at 
once build and depart from textual starting points.’ The history of the politics of 
intersubjectivity ıs briefly mentioned ın order to highlight the departure within 
contemporary cultural studies from traditional psychoanalytic notions of 
countertransference, anthropological notions of unbiased observer neutrality or 
Cartesian philosophical silencing of observer subjectivity in the framing of the 
discourse about the other. (8) Thus outdated, colonizing models of mental illness 
are ill equipped to deal with levels of difference as often represented by the ethnic 
female subject. Trans-cultural psychiatry, although established as a discipline in 
its own right, makes reference to cases of exotic difference such as in the descriptions 
of Lata, Koro, Amok, hysteria and somatization among the ‘natives’ — descriptive 
phenomena labelled and classified with the imperial colonialist gaze of diagnostic 
certainty. 

Franz Fanon, (9) a West Indian-born psychiatrist who worked ın Algiers, was 
critical of the political foundations on which ethnopsychiatry rested. In raising 
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difference to the realm of the exotic, mundane ethical issues related to patient care 
are thrown into the ‘too hard basket’. Difference in this category of meaning is 
removed from the realm of careful enquiry, which would require a heedfulness of 
disciplines of interpretation out side that of conventional psychiatry. This then 
places the emerging discipline of transcultual psychiatry within a double-bind, . 
.1.€. on the one hand acknowledging difference and on the other precluding areas 
of systematic inquiry (i.e. non scientific) outside the discipline of psychiatry. The 
emerging cluster of disciplines such as ethnomethodology, subaltern studies, 
ethnoarcheology, are but a few of the new disciplines which challenge previous 
levels of semiotic understandings. 

The presentation of two subject studies aims to highlight the issues raised 
above. The term subject is used ın lieu of the more classical term case/object studies 
in order to highlight the difficulties inherent in descriptive accounts of therapeutic 
encounters. Narrative accounts are at best fictions of ethnography, literature and 
autobiography. The boundaries remain problematized in relation to meaning and 
power for marginal peoples. (10) It remains difficult to talk about perceptions of 
cultural difference within hospitals. There are powerful stereotypes about ethnic 
patients which often prevent this dialogue. Perceptions of a patient as being mute, 
invisible, uneducated and so forth, are essential to challenges within this discourse. 
As the Australian hospital system begins to approach the issues of managed care, 
and corporate medicine, the ethnic patient is given less thought in the conveyor 
belt of reductionistic medicine. In contrast, over a decade of experience within 
indigenous and non-western women self-help groups, reveals a plethora of 
understandings about difference from many different frameworks, that is, ethical, 
conceptual, cultural, social, psychological etc. By the mid-nineties the discussions 
of difference had reached a high pitch within these circles. However, a close listening 
to the discussions revealed heterogeneity of dimensions which led to a need for 
guiding particulars; universals of a different order. 

Areas such as human rights and women’s rights, issues related to legal and 
equity laws, traditional and gender related property laws are just a few of the 
emerging issues and slogans, based on the discussions often heeded within women’s 
groups, and self-help groups about the ethical needs of the ethnic female subject. 
These guiding particulars need to be based not so much on western codes of ethics 
derived from Aristotle, Spinoza, Kant, etc, but also from Buddhist conceptions of 
compassion, such as traditional concepts of hospice care as for instance, noted in 
the Buddhist and Jaina texts; indigenous property and land rights; and family laws 
based on notions enshrined in Confucianism. 

These debates, which challeneged the presiding norms of care and their effect 
upon ethnic women, signposted the arrival of new types of universals emerging 
from the margins. The appearance of a new kind of cultural feminist ethics however 
remains at a distance from Western medicine; and this is the critical (dis-)juncture 
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between the ethnic female subject and traditional Western medicine that remains 
to be examined in this paper. 


Subject Study One: Patients Lost in Translation 


It is clear that new models of ethical care must evolve and emerge from traditional 
Western Medical codes. Keeping this is mind, the main theme that I wish to elaborate 
on is the issue of informed consent, and how this is often poorly negotiated with 
ethnic NESB (Non English Speaking Background) women. 

At the time of her admission Tran was a 26 year old married, Vietnamese 
Buddhist housewife and mother of one. There was no past psychiatric or medical 
history. A tentative diagnosis at admission was major depression with psychotic 
features. During her two months of admission to hospital, there were noted to be 
numerous psychosocial cultural factors contributing to her depression. Management 
required attention to these features. 

Tran was assigned to my care as a case for management following a weekend 
during which time she had been admitted to an acute psychiatric ward. The process 
of admission is a relevant one - she was transferred after a phone conversation 
between the admitting registrar of the psychiatric ward and the medical registrar of 
a large suburban maternity hospital. The reasons for transfer to a psychiatric hospital 
were vague, that is, she was uncommunicative, refusing food, and appeared to be 
acting oddly. There was also a substantial lack of beds in the maternity hospital 
where she was initially admitted. This maternity hospital had a small Mother Baby 
Unit which specialised in the management of women with difficulties in the postnatal 
period. She was transferred to an acute psychiatric ward after a 24-hour stay in a 
general maternity bed of the Mother Baby unit. Tran arrived on a Friday evening, 
unaccompanied in a taxi, with a six week old child. 

During the weekend she was assessed as being psychotic, and commenced on 
ECT after being certified by the on call weekend registrar. The significant feature 
of the admission was that she had, during her 24 hour stay at the maternity hospital, 
received six to seven pints of blood for significant anaemia following postpartum 
haemorrhages in the six weeks since the birth of the child. Medical notes made 
vague mention of a delirium as a possibility for the basis of her psychological 
State. 

Tran was assigned to my care on the Monday morning. My concern and alarm 
were that the treatment and diagnosis had occurred without an interpreter present. 
Over the following weeks it emerged that since migration Tran had suffered from 
loss of faith, feelings of loss of the good of herself, alienation, as well as biological 
symptoms of a severe depression, compounded by her significant anaemia and 
blood loss. There were no psychotic features. Once the initial medical assessments 
were completed trust slowly developed and personal information was given very 
slowly through an interpreter. 
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Tran had come from a devout Buddhist family. Her father was a grain merchant 
and her family were committed to a Buddhist lifestyle and notions of filial piety. 
She expressed that her family was committed to the state of Vietnam and saw 
migration as an act of desertion. In addition to her act of desertion she had eloped 
with her part-French boyfriend to Australia. He, an ethnic outsider in the eyes of 
her family had since become involved in a local Triad group and this upset her 
sense of morality deeply and shamed her further. The picture emerged of a deeply 
sensitive, religious, intelligent young women who hadn’t fared well in the processes 
of migration and relocation. 

Tran’s treatment raises several important issues of concern, in regards to her 
personal consent, certification, and subsequent treatment. More broadly Tran’s 
experience as a patient questions the underlying framework of our medical system, 
acting as another metaphor for the displacement of the migrant Other, unable to 
speak for, and be treated as anything other than a “too-hard-basket (case)” 

Ignoring Tran’s right to consent 1s synomous with a loss of autonomy. Tran 
was transferred from a medical hospital with a partially treated medical problem, 
to an acute psychiatric setting. This raised the issue of whether her illness had 
indeed been secondary to her medical condition, and indeed the ethical issues 
related to incomplete treatment prior to transmission from hospital. Certification 
occurred when Tran’s voluntary consent was seen as not being necessary for the 
needs of further treatment by her care givers. Ironically, this decision was made 
without an interpreter being present. Tran’s entire subsequent care and treatment 
was then made on this baseless basis. A patient lost in translation and subjected to 
an extreme form or treatment, without any attempt to communicate with her in her 
first language. Language and communication are a vital part of many ‘softer’ 
measures of treatment, including counselling and the correct administration of 
anti-depressants. The hospital failed to involve an interpreter prior to admission 
and certification. Interpreter services have always been scarce, but are somewhat 
more readily available in recent years. It took a concerted effort to have the same 
interpreter present at each occasion, and to allow for some sort of cultural bonding 
to occur between interpreter and patient. This led to the facilitation of diagnosis, 
treatment and management strategies which evolved from the patients own needs, 
cultural difference and concerns about her future, rather than being in position of a 
model of care and treatment which were totally out of keeping with her indigenous 
ethnic needs. As finding.an appropriate interpreter in an understaffed medical facility 
falls into the too-hard-basket, Tran’s initial treatment was both severe and 
unnecessary. 

Tran’s case-study also highlights the issue of place, of migration as loosing a 
sense of place, and finding places - appropriate venues for admission and treatment 
for ethnic patients with special needs. An acute psychiatric ward or locked ward 
often houses severely disturbed patients. The issues of whether a six-week-old 
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child should be in an acute setting were only briefly aired at admission. The hospital 
was not geared to accommodating a child, however the superintendent was made 
aware of the presence of an ethnic female infant and assisted in the purchase of 
cribs etc. Over a period of time, as staff and patients realised the special needs of 
Tran, a sort of fragile family formed which aided in the informal care and support 
during her stay ın hospital. 

One of the major issues which led to Tran’s certification was her refusal of 
food. It became apparent through an interpreter that she was vegetarian and had 
lived on an Asian diet. The chef in the kitchen continued to send up lamb chops, 
even after consultation with staff. Finally, staff used funds to purchase take-away 
food, more appropriate to her ethnic needs, such as fried rice, etc. After some time 
the chef made attempts to send boiled rice with the lamb chops, as his compensation 
to her presence in the ward. The interpretation of ethnic difference within the DSM 
model led to the diagnosis of severe suicidal depression in this woman, regardless 
of the related and central issue that she was vegetarian and Asian in origin, and 
therefore could not accept a standard Western hospital diet. If Tran’s ethnicity, 
religious beliefs and customs were recognised at the outset in the Mother Baby 
Unit, and she had received appropriate vegetarian meals, this may have gone a 
long way to prevent Tran’s admission to an acute psychiatnc unit and her subsequent 
certification. This lack of acknowledgment of difference led to dire consequences 
and inappropriate treatment in a patient who could not speak the mainstream 
language for whom interpreter services were not sought. Such a lapse in care points 
to an ethical ellipses of a major sort. 

It took a great deal of time and applied effort to orchestrate an environment 
sensitive to the patients needs. At a time when hospitals are besieged with difficulties 
in manpower resources, funding cuts, admission difficulties, corporate management 
care, Tran ıs no exception to the vast number of patients that present with lingual 
and cultural difference. At this juncture, it is important for hospital systems to be 
exceptionally sensitive to the needs of marginal patients who are likely to be 
estranged and alienated from management styles within corporate medicine. 


Subject Study Two: Culture of faith and Ayesha’s Exit Plan 


Ayesha was an 18-year-old single Ethiopian computer student and a recent migrant 
to Australia. At the time of contact, she had no past psychiatric or medical illnesses. 
On this occasion she presented to the casualty of a large teaching hospital, following 
a suicide attempt. In the DSM system of categorisation, she was diagnosed as 
suffering from an adjustment disorder, in the context of complex social cultural 
factors. 

My role as an emergency liaison psychiatry registrar was to assess the patients 
presenting to the casualty emergency departments with psychological problems. 
The procedure was that once the patients medical illnesses had already been taken 
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care of, the psychiatric registrar would provide psychiatric management and 
counselling. The morning was known as the ‘suicide run’ by the psychiatric 
registrars, as it involved the assessment of a number of persons admitted overnight 
following an attempted suicide. This grim task required a thorough assessment of 
dangerousness; self harm potential, as well as a general psychiatric assessment. 
The interventions ranged from immediate certification and admission to hospital, 
to follow up treatment as an outpatient, depending on the severity of the situation. 

The assessment of Ayesha revealed a forceful, articulate and expressive young 
woman. In the context of an argument with her parents, she had taken half-a- 
dozen Panadol tablets. Her motives were mixed, partly out of sorrow for her 
predicament, but also to establish the seriousness of her side of the argument with 
her family. There were however no serious suicide ideas to indicate a future suicide 
risk, or long standing depression to warrant hospitalisation. However, I used the 
opportunity to explore the reasons for the argument preceding her overdose attempt 
and to provide information for future follow up. In an engaging conversation in a 
‘quiet room’, adjacent to a busy casualty ward, my own beliefs about rights and 
choice were shaken. 

The situation that had lead to the family disagreement was that Ayesha wished 
to become the ‘second wife’ of a 40-year old Ethiopian man, a custom sanctioned 
under religious-Muslim law. Her parents, interestingly enough were against this. 
They held slightly more modernist views about being a first wife and having access 
to all the ways of the new country. The discussion had been ongoing within the 
family for some months and had culminated ın her taking the tablets as an act of 
resistance. She spoke at length about her belief that happiness lay in being this 
man’s second wife. The first wife was aware of these intentions and had, in a 
manner, welcomed her. Ayesha herself was obviously a devout Muslim, practising 
the Hudood and had been circumcised during childhood. She expressed no 
psychological or physical discomfort and had no gynaecological follow up. In 
tandem with her traditional beliefs, she appeared to be a bright, engaging and 
thoughtful young woman who obviously enjoyed the independence that migration 
allowed her. She looked forward to completing her education and working part- 
time in a computing business. 

I used the opportunity and time with her to discuss as sensitively as I could, 
the issues related to Anglo-Australian bigamy laws. She was aware of the difference 
in religious and civil laws, and that her intention of marriage was in keeping with 
the Islamic faith. I also highlighted the disadvantages of marriage and religious 
laws, such as the code of talaq under which a man may under certain circumstances 
summarily divorce his wife without the provision of alimony, property rights, and 
access to their children. She mentioned with confidence that her extended family 
would always take care of her, thus firmly rejecting my concerns about polygamy 
in an outright manner. Further counselling was not seen as necessary by her as she 
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realised that her parents had been shaken-up by her act of resistance and would 
probably give consent to her marriage. She was happy to be made aware of our 
gynaecological services, the need for pap smears and regular breast examinations. 
Ayesha left the hospital with her father, an anxious lcoking gentleman who had 
waited for a lengthy period of time in the waiting room. In a brief interview with him 
he explained that she was quite headstrong in her views on polygamy and that they 
would now allow the marriage to occur. A group of female relatives had also 
accompanied her to the hospital and were obviously distressed by the situation. 
Some months later while I was shopping in the supermarket, Ayesha bounded 
up to me and began to thank me profusely for my counsel and care. She proceeded 
to show me her wedding photographs, in which the first wife was also present. 
This encounter provided a further dimension to my understanding of my previous 
experience and meeting with her. However, the meeting left me wondering as to 
whether I had not been right in suspending judgement with the weight of feminist 
reasons against polygamy. This was subsequently reinforced for me at the Women’s 
Conference in Beijing in 1995 where the African Women’s Congress devoted a 
number of sessions to the issue of polygamous marriages. 
Secondly, I wondered as to whether legally I should have informed the police. 
As the marriage occurred under religious law, and no civil processes had been 
involved, I reassured myself that I had acted appropriately. I am left with a disquiet 
in this situation, that what Ayesha chose for herself was the best that I could hope 
for in the circumstances. To have talked about options and possible long-term 
strategies 1f difficulties arose within the marriage, which would allow for informed 
decision making and choices in relation to western laws on polygamy and associated 
health issues was a vital aspect of my care giving to Ayesha. Nevertheless, having 
been brought up with an awareness of women’s rights, having read the cultural 
feminists such as Gayatri Spivak, Talpade Mohanty, Lata Mani, bell hooks and 
others, and with over a decade of experience with grassroots networks, I am aware 
that informed decision making is passed on in early life through education. 
Notions of individuals right to health, free will, choice etc., are based on access 
to education about these values. Yet, there are parts of the world where literacy is 
only 12 per cent amongst women. (11) This leads to the impossibility of a full 
comprehension of possible universalization of rights as exemplified in the common 
demonstration slogan “women’s rights are human rights”. There are no simple 
answers to the issue of how to balance generalised human rights and freedoms 
with cultural practices that on the surface appear to contradict or undermine these 
rights. I am however certain that the acknowledgment of individual and cultural 
differences is a vital aspect in any framework. In response to the issue of how to 
take the essence of human rights and incorporate them into cultural landscapes 
and practices, Indian feminists are actually formulating thoughts on universal civil 
codes, especially in relation to polygamy, alimony, inheritance, adoption, and talaq, 
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especially as these affect Indian Muslim and minority women.(12) There is need 
for common goals, that at the same time allow individual difference qua difference. 
(13-16). 

What I am more interested in now, is how communities address the issues 
related to mental health. Historically issues of gender and ethnicity are often 
overlooked in the management of psychiatric illnesses. 

Thus the Heideggerian notion of Dasein (being-in-the-world) remains 
irreducible to common norms. It is perhaps these notions of the similitude of 
difterence that threatens in the encounter with madness, and otherness. Diagnostic 
tools like the DSM manual provide order and reason in the face of madness and as 
such provide the basis of penal and judiciary institutional practices in relation to 
mental health albeit with limited acknowledgement of notions of cultural diversity. 
Edith Stein, an early student collaborator of Husserl, locates the problem of 
intersubyectivity within the aesthetic question of the other. The question ts not a 
question, it 1s a complex of questions. and origins of the perceptual process 
Einfuhlung or empathy. (3) The term is not only used in a number of symbolic 
ways but also touches on epistemological issues on the notion the problem remains 
precisely this. In discussing the ‘identity of difference and the difference of identity’, 
Taylor states that ‘philosophy begins and ends with the of the Self/Other conundrum 
within certain disciplines. In Taylor’s reading of the other-historical structure of 
western asylums well documented by Foucault in a number of publications 
significantly in monograph “The Birth of the Clinic’. Erving Goffman’s (5) account 
of the ‘Moral Career of the Mental Patient’ parallels Donald Light’s (6) description 
of ‘The Moral Career of the Psychiatric Registrar’. Both therapist and patient are 
players positioned in an uncertain ethical field, the codes of which are defined 
according to outdated canonical laws about mental illness. 

Outdated notions of the praxis of subjectivity namely observer neutrality are 
challenged by post-essential subjectivity. Lauraine Code (7) suggests a space of 
“ambivalence and ambiguity... open spaces for developing interpretations that at 
once build and depart from textual starting points.’ The history of the politics of 
intersubjectivity is briefly mentioned in order to highlight the departure within 
contemporary cultural studies from traditional psychoanalytic notions of 
countertransference, anthropological notions of unbiased observer neutrality or 
Cartesian philosophical silencing of observer subjectivity in the framing of the 
discourse about the other. (8) Thus outdated, colonizing models of mental illness 
are ill equipped to deal with levels of difference as often.represented by the ethnic 
female subject. Trans-cultural psychiatry, although established as a discipline in 
its own right. makes reference to cases of exotic difference such as in the descriptions 
of Lata, Koro, Amok, hysteria and somatization among the ‘natives’ — descriptive 
phenomena labelled and classified with the imperial colonialist gaze of diagnostic 
certainty. 
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Franz Fanon (9) a West Indian-born psychiatrist who worked in Algiers, was 
critical of the political foundations on which ethnopsychiatry rested. In raising 
difference to the realm of the exotic, mundane ethical issues related to patient care 
are thrown into the ‘too hard basket’. Difference in this category of meaning is 
removed from the realm of careful enquiry which would require a heedfulness of 
disciplines of interpretation out side that of conventional psychiatry. 

This then places the emerging discipline of transcultural psychiatry within a 
double-bind, .i.e. on the one hand acknowledging difference and on the other 
precluding areas of systematic inquiry (i.e. non scientific) outside the disciphne 
of psychiatry. The emerging cluster of disciplines such as ethnomethodology, 
subaltern studies, ethnoarcheology, are but a few of the new disciplines which 
challenge previous levels of semiotic understandings. The presentation of subject 
studies aims to highlight the issues raised above. The term subject is used in lieu 
of the more classical term case/object studies in order to highlight the difficulties 
inherent in descriptive accounts of therapeutic encounters. Narrative accounts 
are at best fictions of ethnography, literature and autobiography. The boundaries 
reraain problematized in relation to meaning and power for marginal peoples. 
(10) It remains difficult to talk about perceptions of cultural difference within 
hospitals. There are powerful stereotypes about ethnic patients which often prevent 
this dialogue. Perceptions of patient as mute, invisible uneducated etc., are - 
essential to challenges within this discourse. As the Australien hospital system 
begins to approach the issues of managed care, and corporate medicine, the ethnic 
patient is given less thought in the conveyor belt of reductionistic medicine. In 
contrast, over a decade of experience within indigenous and non-western women 
self-help groups, reveals a plethora of understandings about difference from many 
different frameworks, that is, ethical, conceptual, cultural, social, psychological 
etc. 

Areas such as human rights and women’s rights, issues related to legal and 
equity laws, traditional and gender related property laws are just a few of some the 
emerging issues and slogans, based on the discussions often heeded within women’s 
groups, and self-help groups about the ethical needs of the ethnic female subject. 
These need to be based not so much on western codes of ethics derived from 
Aristotle, Spinoza, Kant., etc, but also from Buddhist conceptions of compassion, 
indigenous property and land rights, traditional concepts of hospice care as for 
instance, noted ın the Buddhist and Jaina texts. Family laws must adapt to also 
reflect notions enshrined in Confucianism, Mencius and cultural models of the 
family other than the Western nuclear mode. The emergence of a new kind of 
cultural feminist ethics however remains at a distance from Western medicine; 
and this is the critical (dis-)juncture, that between the ethnic female subject and 
traditional Western medicine, that remains to be healed. 
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ECOFEMINISM FROM KERALA STATE, INDIA 
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This paper discusses the possibilities of a local ecofemmust politics from within the context changing 
gender and eco-politics in Kerala State, India Rather than advance a case for an idealized 
ecofeminism, 1t seeks to reexamine the ongoing critical debate around and within ecofeminism 
from within the local context. It thus turns to the sites of nurturance in Kerala in the light of the 
critical insights generated by the ongoing debates on ecofeminism to ask questions about their 
potential to generate a new ethics of connection that could form the core of a new ecofeminist 
politics adequate to the regional context. First, the currently-dominant institution of care — the 
modern family — and currently dommant childrearing practices are discussed. Against these, 

instances of ‘caring beyond families and humans’ from recent fieldwork among ‘visionary’ women 
In environmental activism in Kerala are examined. These instances indicate a different mode of 
care and nurture that is often at odds with the dominant mode; they also seem to confirm the 
recent sympathetic critiques of dominant ecofeminisms which seek to reconfigure it beyond 
dualistic thinking. The conclusion, however, seeks not so much to enthrone these women as the 
privileged bearers of ‘true’ or the ‘pure’ ecofeminism worth emulating, as to highlight the questions 
they raise about reconciling caregtving and citizenship. 


Keywords: Ecofeminism, caregiving, citizenship, Kerala, India, environmental activism 


Kerala State, India, has been often distinguished from the rest of India, for being 
‘closer to the West’ in terms of social development. In a prominent collection of 
social scientific articles on the Kerala’s achievements in social development, the 
region is introduced thus: 


Kerala is a small state within India. Although the population of Kerala is greater than several 
OECD (Canada, Australia, Denmark, Sweden, for instance) countries, when compared to 
such large Indian states as Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and Madhya Pradesh, Kerala looks small. 
However, being small within India in terms of population and geographical size has not 
prevented Kerala from attracting attention from both within and outside India. (Parayı] 
2000: 1). 


‘Development’ has been a magic word in Malayalam, the language of Kerala (hence 
the people of Kerala are referred to as Malayalees) since the mid twentieth century. 
No concept has perhaps been so ardently discussed; no idea has brimmed over 
with such promise. All States in India have of course their unique languages, 
histories and cultures. Through the discourse of the “Kerala Model’, however, a 
further uniqueness, that of the experience of ‘social development’, has been claimed 
for Kerala. This is all the more important because the idea has been powerfully 
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projected in public discourse and internalized by late-twentieth century Malayalees, 
and still serves to define the very sense of being Malayalee. It needs to be 
remembered that Kerala’s fame as the paradise of social development/human 
development/social capital (as it has been successively constructed, according to 
the turns in the discourse of social democracy in the West) is relatively recent, 
dating back to the 1970s, when a UN-sponsored study discovered that Kerala scored 
very high in social development despite displaying low levels of economic growth 
(CDS/UN 1975). Before, the constructions of ‘Kerala’ within Indian nation-space 
were largely negative: ıt was ‘the problem State’, plagued by ‘teeming numbers’ 
— a large population — and poor economic growth (Singh 1959). However, in the 
1970s, this image was to undergo a radical shift: from ‘problem State’, Kerala 
went to being recognized as the ‘Model’ for Third-World development (Jeffrey 
2003). 

However, there was a trade-off, unseen in both the academic and popular 
discourses around the ‘Kerala Model’ securing this boost to Kerala’s sub-nationality. 
Social and community reformisms and the expansion of the state’s infrastructural 
power from the mid-19* to the 20" centuries, and the expansion of the rationality 
of nationalist development since the mid- 20" century — which crucially shaped 
the ‘modern’ in this context — had ensured that most conceptions of the good life 
in this society were instrumental and functional to the imperatives of production 
and development. The languages of reform and development were deeply gendered 
— gender was, and still is, deeply implicated in the process of making individuals 
governable. If male individuals were assigned the task of “conquering Nature’ for 
production, female individuals were directed into the space of the home and assigned 
‘active domesticity’ — the task of shaping productive and disciplined full-fledged 
individuals within homes (Devika 2007). This involved not just making children 
the target of the putative ‘Womanly’ ‘gentle power’ of persuasion, but also 
subjecting female reproductive embodiment to control — an imperative that expanded 
vastly with the acceleration of population control measures in India in the 1960s 
(Devika 2008). Further, in the 1970s, another key process that accentuated the 
rationalization of social spaces — the massive flow of labour from Kerala to countries 
in the Persian Gulf region, and the huge inflow of remittances that this migration 
entailed — also took off. This signaled the rise of the Consumer-Citizen in the 
horizon of Kerala’s political skies. Development-modernization and the concomitant 
rationalization of all social domains including the family from the early 20" century 
onwards had produced capabilities that allowed Malayalees to enter the global job 
market; in turn the latter phenomenon led to the further drive towards turning a 
host of institutions — especially focused on children — into centres of production 
of labour saleable in the global economy. This has both transformed patriarchy 
such that women are increasingly agents of ‘childcrafting’. Meanwhile, the inflow 
of remittances accelerated the transformation of land into ‘real estate’; rising levels 
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of consumption has created enormous problems of pollution and waste disposal; 
the infrastructural need of globalization poses serious environmental threats. The 
Human Development Report for Kerala (2005) points out that till 1977-78, average 
per capita consumer expenditure in Kerala was below the national average; by 
1999-2000, however, it had reached 41 per cent above the national average. The 
demand for non-food items in the State more than doubled in the 1990s, while the 
demand for food items rose by 56 per cent (CDS/UNDP 2005: 77-8) . The 
confluence of these processes point to a contemporary crisis characterized by the 
interpenetration of renewed forms of patriarchy, instrumental reason and 
developmentalism in Kerala. It is not difficult to demonstrate that the people of 
Kerala are going through not simply an ecological crisis or merely in a tense phase 
in gender arrangements. The situation is clearly more complex. We are facing no 
less than a crisis of ‘staying alive’ (to draw upon Vandana Shiva’s fruitful coinage) 
in which the social and the ecological, the material and the non-material dimensions 
are intensely intertwined. 

This paper seeks to explore the possibilities of ecofeminism as an ethico- 
political alternative within the context outlines above. At first glance, the 
significance of themes and issues raised by ecofeminisms in the West appear to be 
relevant for contemporary Kerala. For instance, there would be little disagreement 
that there is the need for a radical critique of the medicalisation of female bodies in 
Kerala where natural processes like childbirth are now effectively treated as 
pathological. A second instance would be the possibility of moulding peace- 
activism, which is a prominent element in western ecofeminism, into a ‘Respect 
for Life’ activism directed against brutality and violence sponsored by both the 
state and non-state institutions like the organised religions. Indeed, these would be 
poised upon the critique of the rosy picture of ‘Kerala’ projected in discourses 
ranging from development literature to tourism: it can be hardly forgotten that 
behind the much-displayed demographic ‘achievements’ gaudily displayed in the 
much-vaunted ‘Kerala Model’, there is the little-noticed history of the massive 
intervention of institutionalized modern medicine into the bodies of Malayalee 
women. By such critical exercises, ecofeminist thinking could well develop a style 
of feminist activism that may have a catalytic effect in raising issues hitherto 
insufficiently problematised by a progressivist critique. It could also open up 
possibilities of feminist intervention hitherto ignored, underrated or unnoticed. 
Ecofeminism could, for instance, act as a bridge between an over-rationalistic style 
of feminist activism and radical theology. In Kerala, the fully justified suspicion 
regarding institutionalised religion among feminist activists has unwittingly led to 
the neglect the possibility of a feminist spirituality and of a feminist intervention 
in religious thinking and practice. Considering the fact that the large chunk of 
believers and practitioners of faith in Kerala are women, this neglect works to the 
disadvantage of feminist politics. This affords the possibility of developing new 
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forms of spirituality that are self-affirming, and indeed, opposed to the common 
identification of spirituality with a form of therapy (i.e., stress-relief, de-addiction 
etc.), which really creates new sorts of dependencies, especially upon the guru, the 
mata, the baba or whichever superhuman figure one chooses to seek refuge in. 
Within environmentalist criticism, an ecofeminist critique could highli ght the extent 
to which men, women and children bear the cost of environmental destruction 
differentially. It could strengthen environmental activism by forcefully upholding 
the ethical and normative aspects of environmental struggles and by drawing upon 
the values of nurture and care. It could, further, legitimize alternative value-systems 
that have been suppressed by modernization. In sum, ecofeminist activism could 
well exert a transformative effect on feminist, radical theological and environmental 
activism in contemporary Kerala. Yet, the discourse that connects women, peace, 
harmony, and life is not without its problems for women. 

Major strands of ecofeminism have been subject to very vigorous criticism by 
feminists, especially the gendered assumptions that structure the writings of many 
prominent ecofeminist authors (for instance, Mies and Shiva 1993; Merchant 1996; 
Salleh 1997; Mellor 1997). Most frequently, ecofeminisms have been accused of 
staying within the terms of Western dualistic thought and essentialising ‘women’, 
which leads to erasure of difference, romanticization of female reproductive 
embodiment, and effective entrapment of women within a disempowered identity. 
Indeed, the criticism actively resonated within ecofeminist thought (Roach 1991: 
Plumwood 1993; Sandilands 1999); some authors have sought to distance 
themselves from such ecofeminism through referring to their own positions as 
‘ecological feminism’ (Cuomo 1998). Such criticism also draws actively upon the 
debate among feminists about the political implications of caring labour, in which 
critics, including those who would call for a de-gendered ethic of care (Tronto 
1993; Curtin 1999), point out that despite all its merits as an alternative, caring 
labour is mostly bound to ‘compulsory altruism’ (Land and Rose 1985; Bowden 
1997). This paper takes note of this debate and seeks to go beyond making a simple 
case for ecofeminism! — which appears rather too obvious, as argued above. Rather 
than advance a case for an idealized ecofeminism, it seeks to reexamine the ongoing 
critical debate around and within ecofeminism from within the local context. 

It thus turns to the sites of nurturance in Kerala in the light of the critical 
insights generated by the ongoing debates on ecofeminism to ask questions about 
their potential to generate a new ethics of connection that could form the core of a 
new ecofeminist politics adequate to the regional context. First, the currently- 
dominant institution of care — the modern family — and currently dominant 
childrearing practices are discussed. Against these, instances of ‘caring beyond 
families and humans’ from recent fieldwork among ‘visionary’ women in 
environmental activism in Kerala are examined. These instances indicate a different 
mode of care and nurture that is often at odds with the dominant mode; they also 
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seem to confirm the recent sympathetic critiques of dominant ecofeminisms which 
seek to reconfigure it beyond dualistic thinking. The conclusion, however, seeks 
not so much to enthrone these women as the privileged bearers of ‘true’ or the 
‘pure’ ecofeminism worth emulating, as to highlight the questions they raise about 
reconciling caregiving and citizenship. 


I 


Early 21* century families in Kerala may be rightly described as micro-centres of 
childcrafting. The idea of ‘childcrafting’ was advanced by the feminist economist 
Nancy Folbre to describe contemporary child-rearing in the US, where it “stands 
out as an activity that is conducted despite, rather than because of, economic self- 
interest”; indeed, “parenting constitutes one of the few truly craft-like activities of 
modern life, where process is as important as productivity” (Folbre 1998 : 134). 
While contemporary child-rearing in Kerala strongly answers to this description, 
it is also driven heavily by economic self-interest and aspirations for social upward 
mobility. This phenomenon is also the culmination of a long-term social process, 
which I call the ‘domestication’ of Malayalees, a process in and through which 
people have been directed towards investing most of their time, energies and desires 
in the home (Devika 2008). At the same time, this also implies a certain ‘taming’, 
a making useful, a political docility, of individuals. Ever since the aspirations 
towards modernity became evident in Malayalee society since the late 19" century, 
there has been an increasing thrust towards transforming domestic space into an 
individualising space (Devika 2007). The home has increasingly been conceived 
as the space within which children were to be moulded into perfect, productive 
. Individuals capable of living within a liberal polity and thriving within a capitalist 
economic order. The more the domestic domain became a space for the shaping of 
perfect individuals, the more child-rearing has resembled a craft-like activity (and 
here is its resemblance to the phenomenon Folbre describes) in which children are 
treated as a sort of ‘raw material’ upon which parents work. This offers the parents 
a tantalizing mix of emotional intensities, pleasure and pain. Parenting is then 
persistent, even agonising, labour, combined with the pleasure of near-total 
absorption and insulation from any larger worries stemming beyond the home, 
and the pleasurable, if precarious, expectation of a perfect end-product. The strains 
and tensions of domestic responsibilities and its pleasures and consolations all 
stem from a common source: the direction of a major share of the energies of men 
and women into their supposedly natural calling, parenting. This has had two 
important implications for participation in the public: one, parenting, as in 
handicraft, requires such constant attention to the ‘work at hand’, that it turns the 
person engaged in parenting completely away from the public; two, it shapes 
participation in the public in such a way that the interests of the household and 
family life acquire an inordinately high centrality within it. 
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Most importantly, the major agent of childcrafting in Kerala is undoubtedly 
the modern Malayalee woman; in other words, maternal capacities in Kerala, 
including directly physical caregiving abilities, are closely bound to childcrafting. 
Both childcrafting and women’s putative ‘natural capacity’ for it have a longer 
history, stretching back to the mid-19" century missionary efforts to improve the 
family through improving the mother. Interestingly, early 20" century discussions 
around means to promote ‘active modern domesticity’ among women in Kerala 
touched not just upon the need to develop their supervisory capacities over material, 
bodies, and souls within domestic spaces, but also on the need for self-control 
over reproductive and sexual embodiment — the necessary instrument was not just 
female education, but also birth control. 

Thus the modern father and the modern mother bore the burden of ‘responsible 
parenting’ equally, but in uniquely gendered fashion. Mothers were expected to 
take over actively the supervision of the bodies, souls, sentiments and material 
things within the domestic space. New kinds of anxieties came to accumulate around 
mothering as a sort of supervision. The chief means of actualizing the Mother/ 
homemaker prescribed was education, which was expected to both generate fresh 
energy within women and to channel it back into the home. From being pettamma 
(mother-as-bearer), the mother is now raised to being the major agent of 
reproduction. It was the Protestant missionaries and then enthusiastic local reformers 
took up this cause with considerable zest and vigour. In this light, earlier expressions 
of motherly love and devotion appeared passive and pointless. An author remarked 
thus on the difference: 


Due to their ignorance, our mothers have no idea about their place and responsibility. Though 
many Hindus, through false fasts, and Christians and Muslims, through vows and donations, 
seek to attain motherhood, they have no idea of the sacrifice and austerity necessary for the 
attainment of true motherhood....If one desires to be a mother, severe austerities are to 
be practiced. Only then will the sleeping Indian nation arise into wakefulness... (Amma 
1925: 3). 


A large gulf seems to separate the two sorts of mothering. Earlier forms are reduced 
to superficial show. The essence of motherliness is now identified to lie in the 
modern mother’s desire to shape her children into disciplined and rational 
Individuals. Indeed, ‘liberating’ children from the ‘earlier animal-like maternal 
love’, to some early advocates of birth control, seemed no less than a pre-condition 
for fashioning them as individuals, and birth control appeared as the apt tool: 


Careful observers are quite sure to opine that the love for children has only increased after 
the acceptance of birth control. It may be possible to admit that the earlier animal-like 
motherly affection expressed ın kisses and cuddles, with little concern for cleanliness, 
nutrition etc., has decreased with birth control. Today’s mother who has limited the number 
of her children ıs striving very hard to provide them with favourable circumstances as far as 
possible (Author not mentioned, The Mahila, 1932: 373) 
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Indeed, from the early twentieth century onwards, a huge volume of writing sought 
to cleanse local women of their ‘passive’ motherliness, point out the defects in 
their mental equipment, and suggest better ways of inculcating discipline among 
the young. This effort was made in the interest of both the family and other groups 
such as the community or the nation. The mother’s loving attention must not simply 
generate pleasure-for-itself; it must be strictly yoked to the production of usefnl 
subjects for the nation. 

The new domestic ideology and the new notions of maternal responsibility 
spread in the early decades of the twentieth century through the widening network 
of schools, which registered a remarkable increase in girl pupils in these times 
(Jeffrey 2003). However, equally — or perhaps more important are the informal 
networks — a fact less noticed in conventional accounts of Kerala’s educational 
history. Non-formal education through institutions like Mahila Samajams (women’s 
associations) which often worked very closely with reformist organizations, schools, 
churches, were indeed saturated with the new domestic ideology (Devika 2007). 

These were institutions destined to be promoted by the modernizing state, 
especially after Indian independence. They were to function as an important site in 
which birth limitation was smoothly blended into, made part of, the role of the 
supervising, efficient modern mother. In the Community Development Project of 
the 1950s, women were largely addressed primarily as caregivers for the family, 
and much effort was directed to improving such skills, adding some encouragement 
to income generation through home-based economic activities. By the latter decades 
of the 20" century, the state was convinced of the widespread familiarity of 
Malayalee women with the new child rearing practices. The authors of the Fourth 
Five Year-Plan (1969-74) for Kerala commented thus while discussing the proposed 
Family and Child Welfare Centres: 


One of the basic assumptions of the project is that the majority of rural mothers do not have 
any formal education and that they should be educated effectively by carrying [out] necessary 
training in home craft and mother craft. This position is not wholly applicable to Kerala. 
The rural mothers of this part of the country have sufficient understanding of the art of 
bringing up their children and the emphasis on mother craft may not be relevant (State 
Planning Board, Go K 1969: 248). 


This transformation of caring practices, no doubt, has had the effect of improving 
many widely-accepted indicators of children’s well-being. For instance, the infant 
mortality rate for Kerala has been relatively low (in 2000, the IMR was 14 per 
1000 births); vaccination rates are high (in 1998-99, 84 per cent of the total child 
population was completely immunized); school attendance rates, both of boys and 
girls, are very high (96.9 in the 6-14 age group, in 1993-94) (CDS/UNDP 2005: 
25; 29; 34). However, the implications of the attendant process by which 
‘responsible parenting’ becomes ‘responsibility to the nation’, can hardly be missed, 
and caregiving became increasingly linked to the effort to shape the docile and 
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productive individual useful and submissive to the nation. In the late 20% century, 
such caregiving became closely linked to other imperatives — such as gaining 
membership in the globalised social and economic elite. Once subject to such 
imperatives, within which children were reinserted as future contributors to family 
upward mobility, (and not future citizens with moorings in the public), the familiar 
claim that caregiving 1s rooted in uniquely feminine ‘gentle power’, began to ring 
hollow. Mothers — the main caregivers in families — appear to be deeply complicit 
in the excessive regulation of time and activities of children and the general 
withdrawal of time and spaces for unsupervised play and interaction, especially 
for teenagers, and this is now an issue widely and passionately discussed in Kerala’s 
public sphere. On the flip side, women in Kerala continue to share a 
disproportionately high share of the burden of population control: An evaluation 
of the Family Welfare Programme in Kerala carried out in 1992 points out that 
since 1974, the number of tubectomies has accounted for about 98.8 per cent of 
total sterilizations (Beevi 1992). While 1545 vasectomies were conducted in Kerala 
in 2000-01, 149,498 tubectomies were done; in 1999-00, the corresponding figures 
were 653 and 153,515 (Government of India 2003: tables C3:2; C3: 3). 

For our purposes, the above review seems to point to a site that any 
ecofeminism, and critical feminist writing on care. earlier and recent, would 
meaningfully contest. Joan Tronto’s work on caregiving, for instance, builds a 
persuasive critique of gendered notion of care and the lumping together of caring 
and motherhood (1993); Ariel Salleh points to the disempowering effects of modern 
housewifery (Salleh 1997: 60). There is little doubt that the political significance 
of ecofeminism ın Kerala’s context lies in 1ts cogent and effective questioning of 
the manner in which the qualities of nurturance and caring attributed to women are 
strongly tied to the need to institute non-coercive, sentimental forms of social 
disciplining typical of middle-class power. Also, the trenchant critiques of the 
instrumental control over female embodiment and sexual and reproductive abilities 
advanced by ecofeminists (Diamond 1994) certainly apply to the scenario outlined 
above. Critical ecofeminist authors have emphasized the need to distinguish between 
“e. reclaiming one’s sense of embodiment from others (for example, contraception 
and abortion) and adopting an actual highly disciplined and mastering approach to 
one’s embodiment” (J'wine 2001: 34). Indeed, while they help to build a case for 
women’s reclamation of their sense of embodiment,” these insights also provide 
powerful material to contest the current celebration of women’s ‘voluntary 
acceptance’ of sterilizations in Kerala. Richard Twine’s observation about the 
fragility of the body — that “...we should take into account the agency of our 
embodiment. For instance, human bodies may produce side-effects to an:mal-tested 
medicines, invasive cosmetic surgeries and other ill-thought out technologies that 
forget this fragility” (Twine 2001: 51) — is crucial. Taking this seriously will 
mean that we remain wary of individual choices that violate the ‘agency of 
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embodiment’. For instance, when women ‘opt’ for sterilization 1n societies which 
subjugate their reproductive capacities to the imperatives of family well-being, 
respectability, and upward mobility, this cannot be glibly read off as a sign of 
‘voluntary acceptance’. At a more general level, Val Plumwood’s point about 
ecofeminist philosophy being more than an ethics reveals its critical potential in 
contemporary Kerala. For Plumwood, excessive portrayal of ecofeminism as 
primarily concerned with ethics poses the risk of depleting its potential to critique 
the view of the human self as totally separated from nature, and the many ways in 
which this is linked to the view of nature as dead resource, and to instrumental 
reason itself (Plumwood 1991). Only through such critique may we develop new 
visions of the ethical knowing self that is beyond harmful dualisms and the 
hierarchies they perpetuate. 

But the question of imagining caregiving ın ‘pure form’ remains a vexed one. 
One of my deep discomforts with some earlier ecofeminist authors is about their 
tendency to talk of, and celebrate, ‘pure’, ‘feminine’ caregiving, when their 
illustrations of women’s caregiving activities are inevitably of concrete instances 
often framed by oppressive patriarchal structures and ideologies that impose 
normative expectations - “compulsory altruism’- on women in most human societies. 
The implicit claim advanced sometimes, that the caregiving practiced by ‘[non- 
western] grassroots women’ is relatively less ‘contaminated’ than that practiced 
by the modernized housewife, is certainly a questionable one: this assumes that 
the former practices are somehow non-functional to oppressive social structures in 
non-western societies. In the next section, we will return to such questions: whether 
women who are arguably ‘grassroots women’— whose environmental activism is 
‘lived’ rather than spoken — and who practice forms of caregiving which are in 
many ways directly opposed to the form discussed above, do present a ‘pure’— 
truly ‘feminine’/ maternal and non-oppressive — version of caregiving, or whether 
the dualistic thinking that pits caregiving against instrumental manipulation works 
for them at all. 


It 


A recent research report? on the entry of Malayalee women into politics and the 
public in the wake of new opportunities for power in local governance and the new 
institutions of self-help made the following observation about some ‘visionary 
women’ who live vibrant lives of caring for the environment: 


Arguably, the 33% reservation of seats for women ın local governance may be framed as a 
project in which the political agency of the “Third World” woman ıs seen as an object for 
development. Similarly, the theoretical filters through which the “Third World” woman’s 
agency is conceived also serve to make her the subject of political, economic and cultural 
structures rather than a creator. It would seem necessary that state interventions, international 
initiatives, global funds, development training (“capacity building”), intellectually elite 
leadership, or mass/collective movements are necessary to restore, enhance, or even create 
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the conditions under which her agency might evolve........ Yet one of remarkable parts of 
our fieldwork demonstrates how individual women have taken steps that are extraordinary 
in terms of how they re-imagine the 1dea of development or of women’s political agency. 
Fieldwork among Adivasi women and on environmental issues shows that transformations 
are happening on the ground in terms of how women, especially “the grandmothers of the 
world”, are creating new paths and new visions. They open up a space for rethinking the 
agency of women of the “underdeveloped” world that ıs lost when the individual 1s 
generalized into the mass or the collective (CDS 2008: 177-78). 


In many ways, this passage may appear to echo the arguments put forth on behalf 
of the ‘grassroots’ or ‘Third-world woman’ by many prominent ecofeminist authors 
(for instance, Salleh 1997). However, it remains a question whether the reclaiming 
of agency outside the structures and ideologies of development by women 
necessarily entails their embrace of uniquely ‘feminine’ universal ethics in which 
caring as material practice, and caring as knowledge or disposition, are harmoniously 
united, as some prominent ecofeminists suggest (Mies and Shiva 1993; Salleh 
1997; Mellor 1997). For instance, the activities of all the ‘visionary women’ who 
were interviewed do indicate that they are active agents of what Carolyn Merchant 
refers to as “earthcare” and indeed does produce what she calls a “partnership 
ethics of earthcare” (Merchant 1996). The question is whether this is rooted in 
specifically “feminine” experience of everyday life and the history of “women’s” 
interactions with the environment — again, whether this is really beyond the terms 
of ‘development’, a concept which has proved to be extremely malleable and 
capacious as it circulates between very diverse institutions, and across time and 
space (Pieterse 2001; Peet and Watts 1996).* 

Attempting to answer these questions I now turn to the narratives produced by 
‘visionary women’ on their ‘lived earthcare activism’. First of all, is such activism 
rooted in alternate visions of ‘mothering’ or ‘the maternal’? Significantly, the 
research report quoted earlier chose to refer to these women as “grandmothers of 
the earth’ (I have chosen to refer to them as ‘visionary women’). Many prominent 
ecofeminist authors have used distinctly familial language to refer to the subject of 
ecofeminism: we frequently encounter ‘housewife activists’, ‘re/sisters’, or 
‘mothers’ (Salleh 1997); at times, there is the explicit, or more frequently, implicit 
claim that the practical experience of mothering disposes women towards a nurtunng 
attitude towards the environment (Mellor 1997; Mies and Shiva; 1993; Salleh 1997; 
Merchant 1996). At the outset, to give greater weight to the attributed common 
femininity of the group interviewed, over the differences, is indefensible; 
nevertheless, the effort here is to inquire whether these women produce alternatives 
to the dominant and overarching ideals of mothering and caring that now ıs near- 
universal in Kerala. Most of the senior women are called ‘ammoomma’ 
(grandmother) by local people, who however, add interesting adjectives at times. 
Mariamma, thus, is called Kandalammacchi (‘grandmother of the mangroves’). 
However it 1s not easy to read off a smooth connection between the status of the 
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women interviewed here as ‘mothers’ and their earthcaring they practice. Most of 
the ‘visionary women’, it appears, have distanced themselves from mothering in 
any conventional sense: they frequently live alone and distant from their children; 
they do not confirm to expectations regarding caring for the family. For instance, 
Darly, a senior woman who conducts a lone battle against the sandmining mafia 
on the banks of the Neyyar river in south Kerala, whose house is now an almost 
completely isolated sand dune, by simply refusing to sell her house and leave, 
lives all alone, but wielding a sickle and a raising dogs to protect herself from 
attacks from the sandmining goons. Or take 75-year-old Narayani, who lives in 
Chemballikkundu, in the coastal wetlands of north Kerala, who lives alone with a 
pack of dogs in an island, refusing to bow to real estate developers, and protecting 
migratory birds. Gourikutty Amma of the Kallar village near Ponmudi in Kerala 
stayed alone in a hut for more then 2 years questioning the construction of a dam 
across the Vamanapuram dam river. Others, like Mariamma of Kumarakom, widely 
known for her work to protect and replant mangroves in the estuary by the 
Vembanad Lake, have risked conflict with their children to pursue their lives of 
earthcaring. Indeed, the latter seems to clash directly with the more conventional 
feminine caregiving practically and normatively — an opposition observed in other 
cultural contexts as well (for instance, Rosenberg 1995). In fact some of these 
women — like Lakshmikkutty Kani of Mottamoodu, and 95-year-old Thankamma 
Vaidyar — are healers and herbalists whose caring cannot be conflated with 
mothering — a point that recent critical ecofeminism makes (Curtin 1999). 

It is not that these women never deploy maternalist metaphors when they talk 
of their earthcaring; nor is it the case that they are never referred to as ‘mothers’ or 
‘grandmothers’ — but the case for viewing them as agents of ‘alternate mothering’ 
seems weak. Mariamma, for example, refers to the mangroves she plants as 
“children”. However, she perceives the tie that binds her to the fauna she plants as 
eminently reciprocal and to some extent instrumental, and not as non-instrumental 
and exclusive giving from mother to child — she protects the mangroves; they 
protect her land from erosion. Or, to interpret Mariamma’s ‘mothering’ in a different 
way, one could say that she nurtures the land by producing ‘offspring’ that would 
nourish and protect it. In this case too, her mothering is not too distant from dominant 
models of mothering, in which the good mother’s responsibility is to produce useful 
children who contribute to society substantively. For other ‘visionary women’ like 
Gourikkutty Amma, a heroine of the anti-dam struggle at Vamanapuram, earthcare 
and caregiving in the familiar sense seem to be deeply entwined. The point is this: 
it appears that for these women, the opposition between caregiving and instrumental 
manipulation does not seem to make sense. Rather, these represent theoretical 
possibilities, extremes in a continuum of practices. The earthcare they practice 
would be located somewhere between these extremes — and this location could 
itself vary over time and according to the strategic demands of specific situations. 
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Taking these two points together, one could even ask whether descriptions (positive 
and negative) like *mother-activists’ or ‘hysterical housewives’ apply to these 
women at all. In fact, Mary Dietz’s critique of maternalism, specifically, her 
observation that once the public-domestic boundary 1s violated, and ‘mothers’ 
mobilize in public against such violence, their very location as subjects changes, 
appears relevant here. She argues that once ‘mothers’ are politicized, they recognize 
themselves as not just ‘mothers’ but as “...women who share a common political 
situation with other women, some of who are mothers, some of who are not. 
Accordingly, the values that they must defend as not as much maternal... but 
political.” (Dietz 1985: 33-4). 

This ımplicit refusal of dualistic logic appears valuable indeed given that the 
strategy of empowering women through stressing the connection between ‘women’/ 
*mothering’ and earthcare in the public — albeit with the end of producing a very 
different sort of subject — offers no guarantee that mothers — or caregiving — will 
be politicized in any serious way. Indeed, it is precisely the failure to politicize 
care that allows for the appropriation of ecofeminism by development agencies 
arguing for the identity of interests of women and the environment and setting up 
women as the best agents of environmental conservation (the World Bank) or 
“primary environmental care’ (NGOs like Oxfam) (Jackson 1993). Assessing such 
programmes, Melissa Leach remarks: 

Project ‘success’ has often been secured at women’s expense, by appropriating women’s 

labour, unremunerated, ın activities which prove not to meet their needs or whose benefits 

they do not control. New ‘environment’ chores have sometimes been added to women’s 
already long list of caring roles. At the same time, the focus on women’s groups as 1f all 
women had homogeneous interests has often marginalised the interests and concerns of 
certain women not well represented in such organisations. Fundamentally, tt came to be 
argued, the assumption of women’s natural link with the environment obscured any issues 
concerning property and power. This meant that programmes ran the nsk of giving women 


responsibility for ‘saving the environment’ without addressing whether they actually had 
the resources and capacity to do so (Leach 2003: 5-6). 


Interestingly, in one of the most interesting instances of women caring for the 
environment through such programmes in Kerala, one of forest-protection by 
women — the Vasanta Sena — in the Periyar Tiger Reserve Idukki district, the 
participants seem to articulate a more complex relation to the environment and not 
a simple woman-nature connection. These women do not seem to perceive their 
roles in exclusive terms, as either an extension of the domestic instrumental 
caregiving, or as fired by an alternate vision of unconditional feminine giving. 
While the concern for earthcare is evident, they also stressed the extent to which 
their effort to form a forest-patrolling and protection group was perceived as a 
threat to existing gender arrangements under which this was a man’s job. However, 
as the CDS report cited earlier says: “Men were indignant about the audacity of 
women to take up forest protection and patrolling which is traditionally a male 
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domain. They [the women]laughed it away saying that it is women who go every 
day to fetch firewood, tubers, honey and other non-wood forest produce to interior 
forest and so why cannot they do protection, regeneration and data collection work?” 
(CDS 2008: 176-7). While discursive representations of the work tend to stress the 
fact that these women patrol the forest voluntarily, and indeed, without 
remuneration, (Pillai and Suchinta 2006) that this happens within the wider 
framework of income-generation and self-help can hardly be ignored. These women 
are part of self-help groups, the logic of which is well-entrenched within liberal 
individualism, and they did receive loans from the India Ecodevelopment Project. 
However, this does not necessarily erode their concerns for earthcare. Again, there 
is an implicit refusal of a dualistic logic. 

Finally, ecofeminist authors often find epistemological grounding for 
ecofeminist ethics: very often the association is between the concrete practices of 
caring, “women’s knowledge’, and the alternative to instrumental reason. Here 
again, one finds no conclusive evidence that the knowledges and practices that 
these women employ are uniquely ‘feminine’ in any fundamental way. For instance, 
Mariama’s knowledge of the mangroves and mangrove-planting were acquired 
from her farmer-father-in-law who had planted mangroves to protect his land. 
Often, the political insight that lead women to enter environmental activism is 
prompted precisely by environmental degradation which does not respect the 
boundary between the domestic and the public ~ but whether this warrants the 
characterization of such insight as stemming from ‘women’s unique experiences’ 
is questionable. While the insights that arise from women’s daily routines and 
domestic life, and knowledge passed down generations in the female line need to 
be recognized and validated, projecting them as pure, uniquely gendered, or morally 
superior may be quite unwarranted. 

In a weaker sense, the claim about ‘women’s ways of knowing’ may hold at 
least partially, especially when women do come into the struggle when the attack 
on the environment renders the public-domestic boundary superfluous. This is the 
case in several ongoing struggles in Kerala in which women have played a prominent 
role. For instance, in 1998, Leelakumari Amma of Peria Village who opened the 
Struggle against spraying Endosulphan on the cashew plantations in Kasaragod 
district, which was causing serious health disorders and birth defects in the local 
population, the women protestors against the degradation of the Murtyad Lake in 
Thrissur, the many anti-waste dumping struggles in Kerala in which women are 
prominent, and the tribal women who initiated the anti-Coke struggle at Plachimada 
all began to take a lead role precisely when this boundary was breached. However, 
this is not an unproblematic gain — especially when a familiar connection — that 
between women, the hearth, and life — is evoked in public constructions of 
environmental struggles. This may be politically counterproductive, forcing women 
to bear the major share of the burdens of struggle, both actual and symbolic. To 
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elaborate on just one such instance, the well-known struggle against the Coco- 
Cola factory at Plachimada in Kerala was initiated by a group of tribal women, 
who noticed the effects of contaminated water in and around their homes. While 
their leader Mayilamma later came to be projected as a ‘grandmother’ struggling 
for the earth, the tribal women’s political insights came from being the major 
caregivers for their families. This, however, did not ease their burdens as women 
in any way. Indeed, the question is whether we are back again to ‘compulsory 
altruism’ —whether activism remains an addition to the woman’s long list of chores, 
while others free-ride. Such ‘compulsory altruism’ is not just normative — it has 
structural roots, something to which the women-activists struggling against the 
destruction of the wetlands in central Kerala gestured, when they remarked that 
they needed to keep their struggle alert because men are often easily influenced 
and hence not to be trusted. Women’s alleged moral superiority allows the 
transference of a greater share of the labour of struggle to them. 

To sum up the above discussion, some ‘visionary earthcaring women’ in Kerala 
do not conform to entrenched ideals of mothering and caring, to the extent of 
remaining outside of familial structures. And even when they do deploy maternalist 
terms to describe their earthcare, they do not always produce ‘pure’, alternate models 
of caregiving. In fact it may be asked whether the women activists interviewed 
here, politicized as they clearly are, may be characterized in terms of domestic- 
centred identities at all. Nor does their knowledge and practice appear to be ‘pure’ 
— it does not seem to be always rooted in ‘women’s unique ways of seeing’. In 
other words, it appears that women earthcarers who may be arguably described as 
‘grassroots women’ in Kerala do not really draw upon dualistic frameworks in 
their understanding of earthcare. This response appears to be valuable in the present 
context in which the woman-nature connection has been instrumentalized to the 
ends of development, especially the conservation and regeneration of natural 
resources. Besides, while the strategy of evoking a necessary connection between 
women and nature may indeed produce forms of earthcaring that empowers some 
women, it does not politicize either caring or motherhood. When it seems to be so 
in a weaker sense ~ i.e., when women enter environmental struggles because the 
danger has infected domestic and family concerns — such insight does not free 
them from patriarchal obligations. Indeed, women find themselves obliged to carry 
the major burden, symbolic or otherwise, of environmental Caring and struggles. 


IV 


Perhaps it is possible to understand the implicit rejection of dualism by the visionary 
earthcarers discussed earlier if one considers the history of environmental activism 
in Kerala. While such a history is yet to be written in rigorous terms, even a rough 
sketch would help us to avoid the further romanticization of earthcarers as people 
somehow liberated from dualistic thinking and ‘beyond binaries’. Ecological 
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activism has come a long way in Kerala since the 1970s when it appeared on the 
politico-intellectual horizons of Kerala’s middle class intellectual elite first as 
‘concern for nature’. In popular discourse, ecological concerns were closely 
identified with concern for the wildernesses, and such critiques were often presented 
as a sort of lament for, and defense of a prelapsarian wholeness. In the 1990s, the 
prominent poet and activist Sugatha Kumari frequently evoked the woman-nature 
connection in her feminist and environmental activism and writing, and took much 
flak as a ‘hysterical woman interested in monkeys and trees’ from Kerala’s powerful 
political classes. In other words, the romantic critique of environmental destruction 
seemed to allow for a connection between women’s oppression and the destruction 
of nature. Side-by-side, the more technical, conservation-oriented approach towards 
environmental protection gained popularity in Kerala’s public sphere in the 1980s 
with the struggle against the proposed dam over Kerala’s rich rainforests, in the 
Silent Valley. With the Silent Valley struggle, which brought to the fore issues of 
ecology and the production and consumption of electricity and water supply, 
ecological crisis came to be perceived as something closer to Kerala’s middle- 
class elites, as something that could well touch their lives directly’. Thus at the end 
of the 1980s, in the field of environmental activism (dominated by the educated 
middle-class male activist), the romantic critique of the destruction of nature and 
instrumental reason, and the technical cost-benefit-analysis oriented critique were 
the two alternate authoritative positions from which environmental struggles were 
legitimated. Thus the critique of development that evokes the woman-nature relation 
was already a familiar — and acceptable, precisely because it did not challenge the 
“gender division of moral labour” (Friedman 1995: 64) — argument among Kerala’ 
middle-class elite activists and the public as well. At the same time, other aspects 
of ecofeminist thinking, for instance its critique of the increasing technical control 
and manipulation of women’s reproductive embodiment, remained less weakly 
articulated, in the absence of strong feminist interventions. Further, the unified 
notion of ‘Malayalee people’ lay at the centre of the discourse of environmental 
change, as victims of environmental damage, and agents of activism and 
regeneration. Local struggles became topics of discussion across the Malayalee 
public, thus transformed into topics of pan-Kerala concern. 

In the 1990s, the field of environmental activism in Kerala began to be 
transformed through a confluence of several factors, including the phenomenal 
rise of consumption through migrants’ remittances from the Gulf countries, | 
liberalization and globalization, the massive expansion of the media, and the crisis 
of popular politics. Not only did socio-economic inequalities rise, the rising 
ecological burdens engendered by these processes have increasingly been borne 
by the marginalized poor, who have been largely excluded from the public sphere 
dominated by the educated middle-class elite. It ıs of course not as if such struggles, 
which are (a) far more localized and focused on preservation of livelihoods, 
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neighbourhoods, and other such issues, rather than on the protection of the 
environment, purely and simply and (b) involve local communities and activists 
rather than the generalized Malayalee public, and middle-class dominated public 
sphere discourse, were absent earlier. Indeed not. The point is that their numbers 
and intensities rose rapidly by the late 1980s and after — at the same time, fewer of 
these were transformed into all-Kerala concerns (the exception would be the anti- 
Coke struggle at Plachimada which received the support of powerful political parties 
and was directed against the ‘outsider’). Significantly, the earthcarers interviewed 
here were mostly people at the fringes of the pan-Kerala struggles and more involved 
in local struggles, and indeed, at the margins of the dominant elite discourses on 
environmental activism — and they draw much less on the dominant languages of 
environmental activism. 

While the present struggles in Kerala are still highly localized and poorly 
networked, they seem closer to ‘environmental justice’ activism in the 
environmental movement in the US in the late 1980s (Taylor 1997; N ovotny 2000). 
The focus on justice and the concern about the unequal spread of undesirable 
environmental consequences between social groups brought a number of socially 
and economically marginalized people of colour into the predominantly white and 
middle-class environmental movement. In other words, besides the familiar concern 
with the health of the environment and the struggles against destruction, here, 
there is “...focus on fairness, justice, distribution of environmental impacts, and 
sharing of environmental impacts as a way of linking the struggles for equality and 
as a way of mobilizing community-wide coalitions across race, ethnic, and class 
lines, and between interest groups.” (Taylor 1997: 42). The result has been that the 
environmental discourse now contains a number of new ideas that highlight the 
need for justice in environmental activism: environmental equity, environmental 
racism, environmental discrimination, and environmental blackmail (Taylor 1997: 
48). 

Interestingly, in the guiding principles of environmental justice accepted at 
the First National People of Colour Environmental Leadership Summit in 1991 
(quoted in Taylor 1997: 42) does not pit the veneration and care of nature against 
the questions of environmental rights and justice. The discourse of justice and 
citizenship, and the discourse of veneration and care are together — and indeed 
uses maternalist terminology without compromising justice. The first principle 
proclaims that environmental justice “Affirms the sacredness of Mother Earth, 
ecological unity, the interdependence of all Species and the night to be free of 
ecological destruction.” (Taylor 1997: 42). Not surprisingly, too women activists 
in the environmental justice movement are sharply critical of ecofeminist celebration 
of the women-nature connections in ways that highlight gender oppression as 
primary, and erase the differential experiences of the women of colour while 
romanticizing their labour (Taylor 1997: 58-65; Kirk 1997). 
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To conclude, in the local context of contemporary Kerala, it appears that the 
critical worth of ecofeminism, both as a means of problematising and critiquing 
the near-universal individualized liberal self, and as a way of reclaiming female 
embodiment is indisputable. However, the same may not be the case as far as the 
evocation of ecofeminism as a perspective rooted in a uniquely feminine experience 
of caregiving. It seems that though ‘grassroots women’ are sometimes credited 
with uncontaminated caregiving capacities, different from the instrumental 
orientation of the elite housewife, this does not seem to apply to many women 
eathcarers in the struggle for the environment in Kerala. Nor does making such 
connections between women and the environment appear to be a political strategy 
of long-term advantage for women. What we see, indeed, is that women earthcarers 
tend to shun dualisms. This, however, does not mean that ‘grassroots women’ 
somehow possess inexplicably superior wisdom that keeps them from dualisms 
and hierarchies. Rather, the fact that dualisms do not make sense to them needs to 
be read in the light of the histories of exploitation, inequalities, and environmental 
activisms in the regional context. 


Notes 


1. This paper also takes note of the fact that there are layers and internal debates within the 
ecofemunist tradition, from which a local politics could differentially draw upon. As Warren 
argues, all these different layers and strands do make a connection between women’s 
oppression and the exploitation of nature, but that is also where, perhaps, the common 
thread ends. Warren 1993. 


2. Twine is, however, careful to avoid both calls to celebrate embodiment that embrace an 
uncritical individualism, and those which emphasize women’s reproductive embodiment, 
which collude in the erasure of male embodiment. (Twine 2001). 


3. This part of the essay draws on fieldwork by Anitha Sharma and S. Santhy, as part of the 
research project ‘Gendering Governance or Governing Women? Politics, Patriarchy, and 
Democratic Decentralisation’ carried out by a group of women researchers and supported 
by IDRC, Canada. Chapter Three of the report which is quoted here was authored by Usha 
Zacharias. 


4. Indeed, recent ecofeminist writings do argue that ecofeminism can be successfully made to 
work within paradigms such as sustainable development. Wells and Wirth argue: “The 
ecofeminist-developer-as-practitioner helps local people further their own development by 
supporting their agendas and facilitating the two-way flow of information.” ( 1997: 309). 


5. The 1980s was characterized with several other struggles as well, all of which were discussed 
not as simply local struggles but concerning the Malayalee public in general, for example, 
like the struggle against mineral sand-mining in the coastal areas of south Kerala, the struggle 
against the Rayon factory at Mavoor 1n Kozhikode, and many others. 
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IMMIGRANTS, WOMEN, AND RACE: 
DOMESTIC LABOR IN THE GLOBAL CITY 


Prita Lal 


This article examines the growth of domestic labor as a waged form of work performed mostly by 
immigrant women of color in a global city like New York. I then examine the racialization of 
domestic labor by scrutinizing its history in the U.S. to point out the degraded nature of this work. 
Finally, the article studies the umpact of neoliberal economic policies and argues that neoliberalism 
1s a push factor necessitating migration of women from the global south to north countries. 


Keywords: Immigrant women, Domestics labor, neoliberal economics, globalism 


Surya’s' youngest child was only two years old when she had to leave her five 
children in India in order to take a job as a domestic worker, eventually ending up 
in New York City. For four years, Surya was confined to an Upper East Side 
apartment forced to work 14 hour-days without any time off, all the while cooking, 
cleaning, and taking care of the children of a wealthy and powerful couple. Surya’s 
exploitation included physical, mental, and sexual abuse, as well as a miserable 
pay of $50 a week without benefits (Gerson 1; Melwan1). 

Surya’s story is characteristic of the conditions of countless domestic workers 
who toil in low-wage and exploitative jobs worldwide. In this article, I am interested 
in exploring the reasons for which women like Surya experience such exploitation 
by examining the global political economy that produces the conditions of 
possibility for domestic work to exist as a low-waged form of labor done 
predominantly by immigrant women of color. I will specifically examine two distinct 
aspects of this issue: one is the history of domestic labor in the United States, in 
order to shed light upon the racialization of this labor sector by pointing out the 
“otherness” of women who perform domestic work; second, I will also examine 
neoliberal economic policies and point out how they necessitate migration of women 
from the global south to global north countries—with an emphasis on the impact 
of neoliberalism on India’s working class. 


Empirical Evidence on the Plight of Domestic Workers 


Thousands of women enter the United States every year to toil as domestic workers, 
usually for well-to-do families in cities such as New York and Los Angeles. Most 
of these domestic workers come from so-called Third World countries in the global 
south. Once in the U.S., they typically work under conditions of extreme exploitation 
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without benefits or basic labor protections. In spite of the central importance of 
domestic labor in our society, domestic workers are often called an “invisible” 
workforce, because of the fact that domestic workers who live-in their employers’ 
homes are commonly not allowed to go out of the residence alone, make friends, 
or communicate with others outside of the home. There have been growing 
movements among domestic workers to make their situations visible, thereby raising 
awareness and provoking analysis around their plight. 

During the summer of 2006, the worker center Domestic Workers United 
released a groundbreaking report entitled “Home is Where the Work Is: Inside 
New York’s Domestic Work Industry.” The data collected in this report was 
compiled through a survey of 547 domestic workers, as well as 14 worker 
testimonies and 7 employer interviews taken between 2003 and 2004. The domestic 
workers surveyed include nannies, housecleaners and elder care providers, as well 
as live-in and live-out workers. The report illustrates that immigrant women of 
color comprise almost the entire domestic workforce, with 93% of respondents 
being women and 95% women of color (DWU 10). Employer demographics show 
that seventy-seven per cent of them are white, and seventy-eight per cent of one or 
both employers are from the United States (Jbid). Half of the workers interviewed 
make below $10 per hour and an additional twenty-six per cent make below 
minimum wage or the poverty line (DWU 16). One-half of New York City’s 
domestic workers toil 50-60 hours each week (of this group, almost 45% work 
more than 60 hours per week)’ and two-thirds of these workers do not receive 
overtime pay. Respondents identified some common sources of job pressure to be 
demanding employers who require them to perform multiple tasks and to do work 
not in their job descriptions, at times even to work for someone other than their 
employer. This on-the-job stress is compounded by the physically draining and 
demanding nature of domestic drudgery, which typically involves working with 
abrasive chemicals, heavy lifting, strenuous cleaning chores, or caring for young 
children (DWU 20). Almost half of the live-in workers interviewed experienced 
some form of verbal, sexual, or physical abuse, while one-third of live-out workers 
experienced such abuse, with immigration status and race being the predominant 
factors that contributed to abuse by employers (DWU 21). Ninety per cent of the 
workers surveyed do not receive health benefits. Two-thirds of the workers surveyed ' 
are the primary income earner in their families and seventy-two per cent send 
money home to their families on a regular basis. Yet in light of the economic 
responsibilities domestic workers carry, many of them have difficulties supporting 
themselves in the U.S. as well as their families abroad. Over one-third are unable 
to pay rent, twenty-one per cent do not have enough food to eat, and one quarter of 
workers are unable to pay for their electricity or gas (DWU 26). The report also 
discusses the legal exclusions domestic workers endure, such as from the National 
Labor Relations Act (which does not grant domestic workers the right to organize), 
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the Fair Labor Standards Act (which does not provide “casual” workers such as 
babysitters and elderly companions with minimum wage and overtime protections), 
and the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970 (that does not protect domestic 
workers from hazardous working conditions). This report by Domestic Workers 
United has helped shed light on the conditions domestic workers in New York 
City (who number around 200,000) face, yet there are accounts of similar abuse 
and exploitation endured by domestic workers in other parts of the U.S. 

Homecare workers are another growing segment of the domesti¢ labor 
workforce. Nationwide, there are approximately 13 million elderly and disabled 
persons in need of special care in their homes (Reddy 1). Homecare workers 
comprise a significant segment of the total workforce caring for the elderly and 
disabled, performing activities such as bathing, cooking, shopping, housecleaning, 
and transporting to and from medical appointments. The state of California is also 
home to a large and growing number of domestic workers and homecare workers. 
Pierrette Hondagneu-Sotelo says that hundreds of thousands of Central American 
immigrant women sought employment in Los Angeles from the 1970s through the 
1990s and beyond, and paid domestic work represented their ‘best opportunity’ to 
attainemployment (7). In New York State, eighty-five per cent of homecare workers 
are women of color and forty per cent are immigrants. Like in New York, California 
homecare workers are also excluded from basic labor protections such as minimum 
wage, Overtime, and protection from unjust firing. Nationally, there are about two 
million homecare workers and twenty per cent earning below the poverty level, 
with the average wage being $7.81 with no health benefits (Reddy 3). 

The exploitative working conditions that most domestic workers face are 
becoming more and more salient in our contemporary world order as the number 
of persons employed as domestic workers increases. In Los Angeles alone, 
according to census data, the number of persons employed as domestic workers 
doubled from 1980 to 1990 (Hondagnueu-Sotelo 7). Because many women 
employed as domestic workers are undocumented, it is challenging to garner exact 
numbers. DWU estimates the number to be around 200,000 in the metro area 
(Domestic Workers United). Immigrants from South Asia represent a growing 
segment of this labor sector as well. ; 

The number of immigrants from South Asia in the U.S. was relatively low for 
much of this nation’s history. In 1965, with the passage of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, which eliminated per-country immigration quotas and introduced 
immigration on the basis of professional experience and education, thousands of 
people from South Asia began migrating to the U.S. These immigrants had 
professional degrees and quickly adapted into the American middle-class. 
Subsequent to this initial wave of immigration came South Asians from working- 
class backgrounds who did not necessarily have high levels of formal education 
like their predecessors. For instance, the upper and middle-class South Asian 
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families would sponsor domestic workers from their native countries to come to 
the U.S. and toil in their households—helping raise their children and taking care 
of the.home. Although no formal surveys have been conducted to document the 
exact number of South Asian domestic workers in the U.S. (mainly because of the 
invisible nature of these women and their lives, hence rendering it difficult to 
count them), there are several reports of South Asian domestic workers documented 
through newspaper articles, which highlight instances of abuse, as well as through 
advocacy groups that organize these workers.‘ 


Racialization of Domestic Labor 


In order to comprehend domestic labor’s composition of immigrant-women of 
color workforce, it is necessary to first study the history of domestic labor in the 
U.S. as well as its racialization. Historically, domestic labor has almost exclusively 
been reserved for immigrant and poor women of color. During the late 19" century, 
the domestic labor sector was mainly an avenue of employment for native-born 
women, predominantly former slaves, and also for recent immigrant women. 
Historian David Katzman found that in 1870, two-thirds of nonagricultural female 
wage earners worked as domestic workers in private homes (Hondagneu-Sotelo 
14). Industrial expansion then offered greater job opportunities to women and caused 
a drop in the number of women employed as domestics. For instance, by 1900, 
domestic service declined to one-third of all wage-earning women and to only 
one-fifth by 1930. Black women almost exclusively served as the domestic labor 
class in the South since the trans-Atlantic slave trade, through abolition and well 
into the 20" century. However, during the late 1800s, particularly in cities in the 
Northeastern and Midwestern part of the U.S., young single women from Ireland, 
Germany, and Scandinavian countries generally filled domestic worker positions, 
in addition to native-born women who were migrating from rural to urban areas. 
After World War I, as immigration from European countries was restricted and 
manufacturing jobs tended to remain confined to whites, black women migrating 
from the South were increasingly recruited for domestic labor. By 1920, black 
women comprised the “single largest group in paid domestic work in both the 
South and the Northeast” and this demographic held in place until the late 1960s 
(Hondagneu-Sotelo 15). Indeed, until 1960, about 60% of black women workers 
were employed as private domestic workers (Dill 140). White supremacy helps 
explain the reasons for which black women have been relegated to domestic work 
for hundreds of years while European immigrant women were usually afforded 
opportunities for mobility out of the occupation. Other women of color, such as 
Mexicans, Asians, and Native Americans, have also continually been consigned 
to work as domestics particularly in the Southwest and Western areas of the United 
States since the 19" century. The Civil Rights Act of 1964 opened up doors for 
black and other women of color to escape domestic servitude and this, along with 
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Black Power movements that dissuaded younger generations of women from 
entering this occupation rooted in the legacies of slavery, caused a gradual decline 
of native women of color employed in this sector to the point that by the late 
1980s, black women only made up 3.5 per cent of domestic workers. Moreover, 
since militancy among the black population made them less easily subordinated, 
employers in turn sought more tractable replacements. Civil Rights policy changes 
also had an effect on Mexican American women who began to enter other labor 
sectors, such as clerical and retail. Although more and more native-born women of 
color exit the industry of domestic work, however, it continues to be an industry 
employed with women of color (from other countries). This brief historical overview 
presents us with an important issue that Marx himself did not consider in any 
depth—namely the racialization of domestic labor. 

Capitalist society has not only relegated domestic labor to a degraded female, 
“private” realm, but has also racialized this work. Consistently throughout the 
United States history, groups considered to be “other,” such as black women— 
and later white immigrant women like the Irish, have characteristically performed 
domestic labor. Judith Rollins describes that in the post-Civil War era, “black 
slaves displaced almost all types of white domestic workers in the South” and 
there became a “close association of the inferior occupational and social status 
with the lowest racial status” (Rollins 51). W. E. B. Dubois calls this relegation of 
domestic labor to those persons racialized as “other” as “a despised race [consigned] 
to a despised calling” (qtd. in Rollins 51). Indeed, the degrading nature of domestic 
labor can partly be explained by its composition of sexually and racially degraded 
persons. However, black women were not the only group racialized as “other” to 
be forced into this occupation—many immigrants from Europe were also relegated 
to the domestic work industry. These immigrants (even those originating from 
Europe—especially the Irish) were treated as inferior to white Americans and 
loathed for being dirty, ignorant, and barbaric (Rollins 52). However, European 
immigrant women employed as domestics were often able to eventually move into 
more desirable areas of work (such as factory or office work) while black women 
were systematically excluded from such avenues of escape until after World War 
Il. The additional barriers experienced by black women, as women of color, require 
an analysis of the specificity of their racial oppression. 

Deborah King examines the often overlooked specificity of black women’s 
oppression, and how their oppression often gets treated synonymously either with 
black men or white women’s subjugation. Black women experience “multiple 
jeopardies” because of triple forms of oppression caused by racism, sexism, and 
classism that neither black men no white women experience. These multiple forms 
of oppression are not only simultaneous but also “multiplicative” (King 47). For 
example, the sexual exploitation of black women in slavery is a historical case in 
point. King says that “while black women workers suffered the same demanding 
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physical labor and brutal punishments as black men, as females, we were also 
subject to forms of subjugation only applicable to women” such as being succumbed 
to sexual abuse (/bid). Moreover, black women’s “institutionalized exploitation as 
the sexual slaves of white males distinguished our experience from that of white 
females’ sexual oppression because it could only have existed in relation to racist 
and classist forms of domination” (Ibid). 

Resultant of the multiple forms of oppression black women have historically 
experienced in the United States is their role as workers, ° which 1s not surprising 
given that black women were brought to the U. S. to work and produce more 
workers (Dill 550). Bonnie Thornton Dill points out that because the black slave 
families had nothing for their children to inherit, black women were not bound to 
the same “protective barriers” that white women experienced, and thus were (as 
Angela Davis has remarked) “released from the chains of the myth of femininity” 
and forced to toil in physically demanding labor as did black men (Ibid). Even 
well after the official end of slavery in the United States, for much of the 20% 
century, the number of black women employed as domestic workers increased 
even while the number of immigrant white women employed as domestics decreased 
(Dill 143). This points to the idea that “black women were even more confined to 
the occupation than their immigrant sisters” and further, black women would stay 
in domestic servitude for generations (until the middle of the 20" century), while 
white immigrant women were usually able to leave the industry after one generation. 
Moreover, black women were relegated to the domestic drudgery that white women 
felt superior to do, and as white families employed black domestics, this helped to 
reinforce their prestige as well as notions of white supremacy (Janiewski 19). Black 
women’s “double day,” which consisted of caring for white families (and engaging 
in their social reproduction) as well as tending to their own reproductive duties in 
rearing future generations of black workers, is another specificity of their oppression, 
which is similar to the plight of immigrant women of color employed as domestic 
workers in our contemporary era (who are not only responsible for raising the 
children of their employers, but also supporting their own children as well as often 
remitting part of their wages to sustain their families). The racialization of domestic 
labor helps us further understand the reasons for which this is a job performed 
predominantly by women of color today; the shift of domestic labor as being a job 
done mostly by African-American women to one done by immigrant women is 
important to scrutinize. As the need for domestic workers persists and increases 
over the years because of global capitalist economic forces (illustrated in part by 
the increasing number of women employed as domestic workers), and while black 
women became politically insubordinate and deserted this area of work (when not 
effectively rejected by employers), migrant women of color (including those women 
racialized as black who were nonetheless not African-American) became surrogates 
for Black women in this racially debased labor sector. 
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Global Political Economy and Neoliberalism 


A brief discussion of neoliberalism is necessary in order to understand forces of 
global political economy that instigate the need for waged domestic labor and its 
relegation to immigrant women of color. In our current era (termed “globalization”), 
in which neoliberal economic policies dominate, capitalism is more easily able to 
penetrate global boundaries and take over social relations. Some major 
characteristics of neoliberalism are as follows: privatization and commodification 
of public services as well as what remains of global and community commons: 
dismantling of existing public health, social, and environmental programs; state 
deregulation to facilitate unrestricted movement of capital and subdue labor; 
conversion of national economies, including formerly self-reliant ones, to socially 
harmful export-oriented production; promotion of hypergrowth and unrestricted 
exploitation of people and the environment to feed that growth; and opening of 
markets to foreign-produced goods (Cavanagh 19). International institutions such 
as the World Bank, the International Monetary Fund (IMP), and the World Trade 
Organization (WTO) are dominated by the corporate interests of rich Northern 
countries and impose various trade regulations and structural adjustment policies 
that usually hurt the welfare of the working and poor classes. One such neoliberal 
demand is that the government plays less of a social welfare role in society. This 
results in a slashing of welfare benefits such as free or low-cost childcare, which 
forces parents to hire domestic workers to work in their home.® 

Another aspect of neoliberalism that instigates the growth of waged domestic 
labor is the ascendance of the global metropolis. Saskia Sassen discusses the rise 
of these “global cities” as centers of economic production, trade, and finance. 
These global cities function as “command posts” that are vital in integrating the 
ever increasingly expansive global economy and are consequently concentrated 
with ‘high-value, high-skill’ jobs that are extremely well paid. For instance, high- 
salaried individuals work in areas like business, finance, and law as corporate 
attorneys, marketing specialists, consultants,-accountants, and investment bankers. 
These high-wage jobs then propagate low-paid jobs because the highly paid 
professionals rely on the services provided by low-wage workers ın order to live 
(Hondagneu-Sotelo 6). However, the growth of high-skill and high-waged jobs is 
not the only instigator of service sector jobs like domestic work. 

As Marx predicted, advances in technology and the cheapening of labor has 
caused an erosion of formerly middle-class jobs, either by replacing workers with 
machines or off-shoring manufacturing jobs to countries with cheaper labor (Marx 
781). So, not only are low-paid jobs being created through the growth of highly 
paid jobs, but also through the cheapening of labor. For instance, during the middle 
part of the 20" century in the U.S., unionized factory jobs afforded many U. S. 
citizens the chance of having a middle-class lifestyle. However, with the rise of 
neoliberalism, most of these jobs no longer exist ın the U. S. and are increasingly 
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being replaced by lower-skilled service sector jobs, which cause the polarization 
of the workforce with highly-paid jobs at one end and a much greater and ever- 
growing number of low-paid jobs at the other. As more and more people compete 
for jobs in the service sector, this causes a decline in job conditions and standards 
that also adversely affect women in domestic labor, by degrading the nature of 
work generally.’ 

The effects of neoliberalism on peoples in Southern countries also help explain 
the reasons for which immigrant women come to the U. S. One of the motivations 
of capitalists is a need to constantly search for new and expanding markets and 
they do this by espousing the opening of markets in other countries. As previously 
discussed, the revolution of the means of production and the intensification of 
labor causes productivity to increase, which means there is a rise in the number of 
commodities in the market (Marx 774). Rosa Luxembourg showed that capitalism 
could never exist in a closed, isolated system, but in fact needed “non-capitalist 
milieux and strata’ in order for capital accumulation to continue to grow (qtd. in 
Mies 34). In order for the capitalists to sell the increased fruits of labor, they need 
new markets to flood with these commodities. This process is then tied to neoliberal 
policies that force countries to integrate into the global market and destroy 
previously self-sufficient economies by wiping out the market for indigenous 
handicrafts, agricultural products, and trades so that the foreign goods can replace 
them. Moreover, as peasants are forced off their land and closed off from other 
natural resources because of export-oriented production, increased mechanization 
of agriculture, and privatization, more people in Southern countries enter into the 
reserve pool of labor. For instance, since opening and deregulating its markets in 
the 1990s, India has become a major case in point of the harmful effects of 
neoliberalism on working people. This 1s evident by the fact that over 90% of 
India’s workers are employed in the informal sector—a figure that has been rising 
with the predominance of neoliberalism.® l 

As capitalism causes labor to become progressively cheapened, corporations 
have more incentive to relocate factories to locations in which labor is more easily 
subdued. Maria Mies discusses the effects of globalization on Third World women 
and contends that during the 1970s, the post-World War II economic boom subsided 
and the capitalist classes were searching for innovative avenues for economic 
growth. One of the their solutions was to export labor -intensive production 
processes to Third World countries and devises strategies through which to try to 
force the workers in these countries to be docile and manipulable. Women were 
and continue to be a desired workforce ın part because of their “housewifization.” 
Because women are universally defined as “housewives,” their productive 
contributions are obscured and not considered to be essential income-generating 
activity, or as truly free wage labor, and these workers are consequently paid less 
than men for comparable work (Mies 114). The overall outcome all of these 
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processes have had on Third World women has been disastrous; women are 
increasingly living under impoverished conditions and are unable to support 
themselves in their native countries, which then feeds migration to Northern 
countries like the U. S.? 

Harmful and unjust neoliberal economic policies in Southern countries alone 
are not the only cause for migration to the U. S. Saskia Sassen describes many 
factors that cause high rates of immigration to the U. S. and argues that it is not 
solely poverty that induces migration to the U. S., but a set of conditions and 
associations that foreign countries have with the United States that allows the 
migration to occur. These conditions and associations differ according to the foreign 
country in question, but generally a “common pattern of expanding U. S. political 
and economic involvement with emigrant-sending countries emerges” (Sassen 40).!° 
Returning to the earlier point made by Sassen, the concentration of high-wage 
eamers in global cities generates a need for service jobs such as domestic labor, 
and this tends to be true even if there is only one wage earner in the family. 


Conclusion 


On a given weekday afternoon, one can walk the streets of neighborhoods like the 
Upper West Side, Manhattan or Park Slope, Brooklyn and be certain to find a 
domestic worker (typically a black or brown immigrant woman) strolling a child 
from New York City’s privileged classes to the park or to the grocery store. In this 
article, I examined two particular aspects of the growth of domestic labor as a 
waged form of work in a global city like New York. On the one hand, I use as my 
starting point the fact that a large proportion of domestic workers are women of 
color who are immigrants from the global south and I argue that domestic labor 
has historically been employed by women racialized as a marginalized group in 
order to elevate the status of the middle or upper classes who employ the domestics. 
Moreover, I further examine the global political economy to illustrate the reasons 
for which domestic work is performed by immigrant women—mainly due to 
neoliberal economic policies that push women to migrate to the global north for 
their economic sustainability. So long as domestic work continues to be a socially 
degraded form of labor amid the current neoliberal system, then we will continue 
to see it performed by immigrant women of color. 


Notes 


1. This 1s not her real name. 

2. The significance of this report is magnified by the methodological difficulties in documenting 
the numbers of women employed as domestic workers because of their “invisibility,” also 
frequently amplified by lack of “legal” immigration status, which ensures that these workers’ 
presence 1s not accurately reflected in census data or other government records. 

3. A survey about Caribbean domestic workers in New York City found that the average 
worker toils ten hours per day, five days a week for fitty weeks a year (DWU 20). 
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Andolan: Organizing South Asian Workers ts a group that organizes low-wage South Asians 
workers since 1998. They have about 100 members who toil in jobs such as domestic work, 
restaurant work, and in laundromats. www.andolan net 


Buckley, Carla and Annie Correal. “Domestic Workers Organize to End an ‘Atmosphere of 
Violence’ on the Job.” New York Times. June 9, 2008. B3. 


Gersen, Daniela. “A Slavery Case Nears Hearing in Manhattan, Servant Accuses Kuwaiti 
Diplomat.” The New York Sun. August 2004 


Loder, Asyylyn. “Domestic Worker Challenges Diplomatic Immunity.” Women’s E-News. 
June 2004 


Melwani, Lavina. “The rag-tag army of shadowy, often undocumented, workers in America.” 
Little India.com June 2004. 


Shattuck, Jessica. “October Hellraiser: Nahar Alam, Fighting for the Rights of Domestic 
Workers.” Mother Jones Magazine. Sept/Oct 1998. 


King notes, “in slavery, there was 100% labor force participation by black women” (King 
50). 

Julia Wngley contends that politicians in the U.S., who are dominated by corporate capitalist 
interests, fight “expanded social services and people buy privately what 1s available by 
right in welfare states such as Sweden” (318). 


Harry Braverman claims that scientific management, in which capitalists seek greater and 
greater control over labor through intensifying the division of labor, has caused a de-skilling 
of workers that stupefies work and requires less and less training and expertise, which then 
cheapens labor as well (130-1). 


I define the informal sector as having a casual relationship between labor and capital, 
negligible job security and stability, no welfare benefits, and lack of inclusion in state and 
federal labor law protections. The job conditions of workers in this sector are largely 
characteristic of its informal nature: uncertainty of work status, no rights to bargain 
collectively, systematic exclusion of labor from accessing certain basic social benefits (such 
as worker’s compensation, retirement pension, state insurance, and maternity leave), poor 
working conditions (such as long hours, health and safety violations), and general social 
exclusion because of the invisible nature of their work (Suryanarayanan 179). This sector is 
important to study because of its great size and position in India’s employment base. Kundu 
and Sharma state that the unorganized sector in India accounts for “more than 90% of the 
total workforce in India and contributes over 50% of GDP” (Kundu and Sharma 10). They 
also dispute economists and policy makers who contend that the informal sector is a 
“transitory” phenomenon and will slowly cease to exist as the economy grows by citing 
that this sector has grown continually over the years and employs more and more people. 
Moreover, during the fifteen-year penod from 1981-1996, the overall formal sector 
employment has been at worst declining and at best stagnating, with small increases ın the 
private (as opposed to public) part of the formal sector (Kundu and Sharma 313). The lack 
of expansion ın the formal sector can help explain the growth of the informal sector 
employment, because the formal sector ıs unable to absorb most of the people searching for 
work. They believe that indeed the “process of globalization seems to have accelerated the 
trend towards informalization and there is a realization that this sector will be a major 
contributor to growth of employment ın the future” (Kundu and Sharma 10). 


Indeed, one of the requirements of neoliberalism ıs that (in order for capital to invest in a 
particular country) the government must diminish tts public welfare role, meaning that the 
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state scale back on its enforcements of labor and environmental protections, which gives 
greater reign to multinational corporations. The shifting role of the state government in this 
era of neoliberal globalization has an effect on the working conditions of the informal 
sector. With deregulation and privatization of industries, government’s role is changing 
and translates to less state-sponsored benefits, and less state-mandated enforcement of rights. 
Joshi says that because the state is on the “decline”, they cannot regulate economic growth 
to protect workers in the informal sector. Governments are on the retreat, in regards to 
guarding the public interest, and therefore cannot collect the necessary taxes needed to fund 
welfare programs, such as social security and health care, for people in the informal sector. 


. Joshi holds that “states must continue to intervene and to regulate the process of economic 


growth” (248). So long as the capitalists have free rein and no oversight, the conditions of 
workers in the informal sector will not experience much improvement beyond bare 
subsistence (Joshi 247). Joshi recommends that the state must not give in to the mandates of 
capital, which are to maximize profits and externalize its costs. Capital wants the state to 
create the infrastructure out of public money necessary to realize capital accumulation, but 
capital is not willing to share the costs of maintaining this infrastructure. 


India’s experience with global capitalism provides an example of this. Dunng the 1990s ın 
India, there was a greater feminization of the urban workforce and of agriculture as well as 
“an increase in tertiary sector employment for women largely ın community and other 
services [such as domestic work]” (Kalpagam 313). In addition to comprising a larger share 
of the workforce, women workers disproportionably suffer from harder Job conditions since 
the launch of the neoliberal economic reforms more than twenty years ago. Although women 
are employed in greater numbers, “they are by and large employed in low skill jobs, usually 
non-unionized, and experience adverse working conditions like low wages and long working 
hours” in addition to occupational safety and health hazards without benefits or protections 
from the state or employer (Kalpagam 315). These women workers (who include beedi, 
bindi, and embroidery makers, cement bag cleaners, papad rollers, and ring makers) besides 
suffering from these poor working conditions, have also experienced a decline ın their 
wages during the mid-1990s (Kalpagam 323). Furthermore, women workers almost always 
work for lower wages than men. 


I would like to add that poverty is not necessarily the mitigating or deciding factor in a 
person’s migration given that there are class and educational level varrances among immigrant 
populations in the U.S. For instance, some domestic workers who migrate to the U.S. may 
have never had access to formal education, while others may have attended university in 
their native countries. For immigrants who are part of the middle-class in their native 
countries, migration has more to do with seeking educational and professional mobility and 
not necessarily because they do not have their basic needs met in their native land. These 
desires to “climb” the social or economic hierarchy are indeed consequences of capitalist 
values that people are socialized to follow. 
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GURU SPEAKS! 
Leela Taneja 





The discourse of the orientalist’s, albeit in different guises, has been speaking for Hinduism for 
quite sometime. Despite the polymorphic identities of Hinduism, many have claimed to speak for 
it. In Vedic times, the Brahmins who held authonty over the sacred scriptures of the Vedas and its 
dispersion were the spokespersons on Hindu dharma and culture. Modern conversationists and 
revivalists movements have created a new Hinduism(s) what has been termed by Romila Thapur. 
as “syndicated Hinduism’ that traces their roots to this classical, brahminical framework. By’ 
merging the beliefs and rituals of brahmunical culture with an eye towards Christian evangelicalism 
and a good smattering of Hindu nationalism, these neo-Hindu denominations have become the 
sole claumants to the inheritance of this indigenous Indian religion. These new ‘missions’ lead by 
charismatic gurus (e.g. Maharishi Rajneesh, Satya Sai Baba, Anand Marg and many more) have 
become the new protagonists of Hinduism. 


This paper explores the voice of two modern Hindu gurus in North America today: 
Mata Amritanandamay? Dev: (the hugging saint) and Sri Sri Ravi Shankar. I outline the role 
they play in speaking for modern Hinduism and the strategies they employ to homogenize 
and essentialize Hinduism for easier Western consumption. While both gurus can clearly 
be called the new interpreters and representers of Hinduism, the paper struggles with the 
difference between representation and misrepresentation as it pertains to these newer forms of 
Hinduism. 


Keywords: Contemporary Hinduism, Guru, Romila Thapur, neo-Hindu denominations, Mata 
Amritanandamayi Devi, Sri Sri Ravi Shankar. ot 


The problem with the question who speaks for Hindus and Hindu religions is 
indicative of the wider dilemma scholars face when considering how to define the 
wide-range of religious phenomena found in India. Any student of Hinduism will 
soon discover in frustration that Hinduism is a slippery term that cannot be 
compressed into an airtight, monolithic definition. Paraphrasing the editors of a 
volume entitled Gurus in America, they state: to teach and study Hinduism 
“demands a certain comfort with ambiguity, and this is no easy task.!” 

Hinduism’s penchant for multiples however has not prevented people from 
speaking for it or on behalf of it. In fact this is probably why there are so many 
voices offering up their particular brand of Hinduism. I guess the question is not 
who represents Hinduism, but who doesn’t represent it? And at what point does. 
innovation become a misrepresentation? Even a term like misrepresentation maybe 
inappropriate when talking about a tradition like Hinduism given its habit of 
subsuming many religious forms and representations. Does that mean that all 
representations of Hinduism are equally valid? 


Address for communtcation: Leela Taneja, Assistant Professor of Religious Studies, Stetson University, 
Deland, Florida, E-mail: Itaneja @ stetson.edu 
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The reason for Hinduism’s diversity is plentiful. One good reason is offered 
by Romila Thapar, who comments that Christianity, Islam and Buddhism are linear 
religions that see themselves as part of a historical process; their evolutions are 
part of the unfolding of a single religion. Sectarian divisions in these traditions 
relate to a single sacred text and its interpretations.” That 1s to say, the reference 
point is always the same. Hinduism is decidedly different, she argues. ? It is an 
ahistorical religion.* Hindu sects generally have a distinct and independent origin 
related to a particular deity and/or founder and a system of beliefs but it need not 
relate to an earlier system. In short, Hinduism’s multiplicity 1s a consequence, in 
part, of its multiple historical roots. Since it has no distinct origin in time, no 
historically attested founder, no text associated with its founder—all of this reduces 
its association with historicity. Making, it easier, and this is the main point, to 
reinterpret if not recreate a religion afresh as and when required. 

Consequently, Hindu authority has been typically decentralized and locally 
constituted. Throughout its development, there have been many who have wanted 
to speak for Hinduism, to get a piece of it, to use, manipulate and reinvent it to suit 
their own purposes. In Vedic times, the Brahmins who held authority over the 
sacred scriptures of the Vedas and its dispersion were the spokespersons on Hindu 
dharma and culture, in medieval times, in reaction to Brahmanism, the bhakti poets 
speaking in vernacular languages offered up a devotionalized form of Hinduism. 
Similarly, modern conversationists and revivalists movements have created a new 
Hindutsm(s) what has been termed by Romila Thapar as ‘Syndicated Hinduism’ 
which traces their roots to the classical, brahminical framework.’ “Merging the 
beliefs and rituals of brahminical culture with an eye towards Christian 
evangelicalism and a good smattering of Hindu nationalism, these neo-Hindu 
denominations have become the sole claimants to the inheritance of this indigenous 
Indian religion.” In her words, syndicated Hinduism “seeks historicity for the 
incarnations of its deities, encourages the idea of a centrally sacred book, claims 
monotheism as significant to the worship of deity, acknowledges the authority of 
the ecclesiastical organization of certain sects as prevailing over all and has 
supported large-scale missionary work and conversion. These changes allow it to 
transcend caste identities and reach out to larger numbers.’® From the Indian 
standpoint, the new, emerging middle class in India find it useful to bring into 
politics this new monolithic form of Hinduism to forge a new identity aimed at 
protecting their political and social interests. Lower segments of society, seeking 
upward mobility, have also been drawn to this new brand of conservative Hinduism 
in the guise of a modern reformed religion.’ 

I argue in this paper that the phenomena of the guru in the West offers up 
another variety of Hinduism. I look closely at two emerging, popular Indian gurus 
in the West who have garnered international attention and recognition — Sri Sri 
Ravi Shankar and his organization, the Art of Living, and Mata Amrit-ananda- 
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mayi Devi who is more commonly known as ‘the hugging saint’ or Amma meaning 
‘mother.’ In this analysis, I will discuss some common patterns used by these 
gurus in their representations of Hinduism using illustrations and examples from 
lectures, personal experiences and field research conducted on both religious groups. 
Both share some parallels with Romila Thapar’s ‘syndicated hinduism,’ though 
their strategies and motivations are different. Rather than aiming to historize 
Hinduism by offering a single narrative that traces ıts roots back to an indigenous 
form of Indian religion, the agenda of American brand of Hinduism offered by 
both these gurus goes in the other direction. It de-historizes Hinduism. It denies 
the ‘hindu-ness’ of its teachings in order to appeal to a wider, less-Hindu audience. 
Two consequences follow from this synchronic approach, some have argued that 
with this method Hindu gurus in America distort the historical and cultural 
dimensions of the indigenous religions, divesting them of the nuances and variety 
which were major sources of its enrichment. American Hinduism is filtered through 
one overarching ideology or practice—be it the practice of yoga or reverence to a 
single deity or scripture. Differences and variants are swept neatly away, making 
for a much tidier form of Hinduism. But synchronicity also suits Hinduism. Arvind 
Sharma titled book: Hinduism and its Sense of History insists there is a peculiar 
absence of a sense of history noted by many scholars.* The point being that maybe 
these gurus got it right in representing Hinduism unrestrained from any definably 
historical past. The reality is such an approach undoubtedly leads to a greater 
degree of diversity and interpretation. Thus although new versions of American 
Hinduism do stand in contrast to traditional forms of Hinduism at the same time 
their idea of history is not innovative. Sharma also notes that many implications 
emerge from India’s lack of history. For example, if you do not possess a sense of 
history how could you be relied upon to write your own history? And for 
that matter, if you cannot write your own story than by implication “foreign 
sources’ may be preferred over indigenous sources as avenues of information about 
India.” 

The question of history raises the larger issue of representation/ 
misrepresentation, which underlie this paper. I am not arguing that there exists 
some core essential form of Hinduism that is in some way being distorted by a 
process of westernization. What interests me is how Indian gurus represent Hinduism 
to the West. I am curious about the methods and strategies they employ to carry 
out and communicate their representations of Hinduism. The larger question is at 
what point can the innovations observed in these new movements no longer fall 
under that larger umbrella that we have been calling “Hinduism?” When can we 
appropriately apply the term ‘misrepresentation’ to these movements? I ask this 
question deliberately because when I presented this paper recently at the Annual 
American Academy of Religion Conference (2008) many religion scholars urged 
me to think carefully before I used the term ‘misrepresentation’ when talking about 
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western-Indian gurus like Ramana Maharishi or Satya Sai Baba among others. 

They seemed to think that all forms of Hinduism should be welcomed. My argument 

in that paper is summarized in the paragraph below. 
By redesigning tradition they (Indian-Western gurus) engage in a form of ‘reverse 
orientalism’ that misrepresents Hinduism in bite-size terms. Much like the way European 
Onentalists mischaractenzed Hinduism. Using highly rarified language, peppered with a 
universalist program, both gurus reduce the vastness of the Hindu phenomena into general, 
describable sound bites for easy Western consumption; in the end, the guru ‘rescues’ 
Hinduism from obscurity and strangeness. Indian gurus in America and their universalizing 
discourses are the new onentalist’s that claim to speak with authority about Hinduism. 
They have appropriate to themselves the power to represent, speak for, translate, and explain 
Hinduism not only for westerners, but also for Indians themselves. As hegemonic agents 
they are offering up an essentialist’s form of Hinduism laden with platitudes ” 


Granted the charge of ‘reverse orientalism’ as a form of misrepresentation was 
harsh. And the critiques I received from this argument raised fresh questions. Had 
I inadvertently essentialized Hinduism suggesting it was somehow unable to modify 
itself to changing circumstances and needs? Does every representation no matter 
how tenuous its relation to ‘Hinduism’ warrant the label ‘Hinduism’? Does the 
term Hinduism have any meaning whatsoever? And finally does postulating the 
possibility of a set of characteristics that loosely defines the religious phenomenon 
available in Hinduism make one an essentialists? Perhaps the processes of creative 
innovation and interpretation are what make Hinduism what it is—a rich, diverse 
and bewildering display of religious traditions, practices, customs and philosophies. 
Who am I to limit it and set arbitrary borders around it? I do not claim to be in a 
position to set boundaries on the Indian religious experience, but the profusion of 
Hinduism on foreign land raises new issues for the definition and redefinition of 
Hinduism. While Hindutsm is neither a frozen or absolute entity, these new 
American Hindu movements defy, redefine and even transcend Hinduism, urging 
us to examine religious and cultural changes through the lens of the guru and to 
evaluate the limits of representation, if any exist. But to argue that these movements 
too are Hinduism is overly simplistic. We might say that they stand both within 
Hinduism and outside ıt and in doing so they challenge existing features of 
Hinduism, add new ones and subtract those deemed less attractive. The question is 
not whether or not we can mark off the parameters of Hinduism; it’s the journey it 
takes that matters most and is most revealing. 


The Guru 


The guru is the most visible and vocal representor of Hinduism both in India and 
the West. The phenomenon of the guru is one of the most prominent features of 
Hinduism tn all its permutations. Often considered to be repositories of sacred 
power and the living vehicle of truth, gurus constitute a phenomenon that most 
Hindus would identify as important and crucial to their self understanding as persons 
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of faith. The guru is the teacher, a skilled guide, the preceptor, the saint, the destroyer 
of karma, and the embodiment of god."° 

The term ‘guru’ means ‘venerable teacher.’ Traditional etymology explains 
the word as “ one who removes ignorance.” More than just the remover of ignorance, 
however, in India a guru is sometimes given the title—-gurudeva that is, the guru is 
considered non-different than god, the direct representative or even the embodiment 
the god in living form. This idea evokes the Hindu concept of avatar in that the 
guru is understood as a type of divine avatar in which the deity takes human 
properties to bestow knowledge and, as the Gita states, to eradicate evil and 
reestablish dharma (Satya Sai Baba and swami narayana sect good example of 
this). One telling example comes from Amma herself, who in response to a question 
about attachment to the guru’s external form, states “Children, first of all, remember 
that attachment to the Master is an attachment to God. Your problem is you try and 
differentiate God and the true master or sat guru... Being attached to the external 
form of a Satguru (meaning true guru) is like having direct contact with the Supreme 
truth.” 

The topic of guru quickly turns to the relationship between teacher and disciple. 
A fair bit of time in spent especially in the medieval period in delineating the merits 
of this relationship especially since the requisite authority of all sampradayas or 
schools of bhakti depends on the status and hence the disciplic line from which the 
guru traces his/her religious authority. Thus the relationship between teacher and 
student/shiksha is crucial in the formation, expansion and credibility of most bhakti 
sects. Beyond these institutional affects, the guru and shiksha relationship highlights 
the personal, emotional and relational features common to all forms of bhakti. 

The Guru Gita, a medieval text of 182 verses that appears in the Skandha 
Purana (ca. sixth to eighth century C.E) “discusses the relationship between the 
teacher and the student, lists the benefits that accrue from following the instructions 
of the preceptor, including good health, long life, happiness, and prosperity.”"! 
Beyond these benefits, the idealized teacher symbolizes a state of perfection and 
from that vantage point can offer counsel and model techniques for meditative 
acuity. The terms guru-bhakti which refers to the deep affection the disciple feels 
towards his chosen guru, and guru-kripa that refers to the grace bestow by the guru 
towards his chosen disciple underscore the bhakti form of Hinduism. As the sole 
claimant of knowledge and the conveyer of truth, the guru serves as the intermediary 
between the devotee and the deity. The Guru Gita- states that the ‘water of the 
guru’s feet has the power to dry up the mire of one’s sins, to ignite the light of 
knowledge, and to take one smoothly across the ocean of the world.” 


Patterns of Representations 


Three basic patterns of representation are common in the American Hinduism 
movements of Sri Sri Ravi Shankar and Ammachi. All three illustrate how they 
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are situated at the crossroads working within Hinduism to transform and challenge 
it. The first pattern is the predominance of the philosophy of Advaita Vedanta 
which is usually abstracted from its monastic structures. Philosophically, both 
sidestep issues of institutional authority and traditional legitimization in their 
recalibrations of Advaita Vedanta. Propounding an immediate, non-dual experience, 
both gurus directly or indirectly represent a universalists spirituality which appeals 
to both Indians operating out of the agenda of a neo-Hindu renaissance and 
Westerners convinced of the ubiquity of mystical experience. Advaita Vedanta is 
dressed up with a perennialists agenda — all religions, at a fundamental level, 
express the same basic truth. This is what Richard king describes as “the 
prennialization of Vedanta.” The consequences of such strategies suppress and 
misrepresent the plurality of texts, deities, customs, and practices found in the 
Hindu religions. 

Secondly while both gurus employed ancient Hindu practices like yoga, bhajan, 
mantras, puja, meditation, and seva their approaches underscore a profound 
pedagogical innovation from their tradinonal forms. Unfettered to any specific 
religious or spiritual heritage, these methods have been detraditonalized—stripped 
of the nomenclature of Hinduism and instead ascribed a perennial meaning that 
transcends the specificity of any cultural and religious baggage. 

The third feature found in both movements which is also highlighted by Romila 
Thapur’s description of Syndicated Hinduism are their missionary work and out- 
reach programs. Both host large humanitarian programs including disaster relief, 
educational, health and environmental programs, and social welfare projects. This 
feature also reflects a western appeal that is tied to a redefinition of dharma. With 
so many sectarian groups in Hinduism, the social identity of Hindus typically lies 
in their religious observances or their dharmic duties that refer to the duties regarded 
as sacred which have to be performed in accordance with one’s varna, jati, and 
sect. In trying to redefine Hinduism today as a universalizing religion, the implicit 
attempt is to try and include those without a recognized dharma, who have been 
excluded in the past. To this end, Western gurus interpret the principle of dharma 
in broader humanitarian terms. For example, Amma, while promoting a program 
called “Mother’s Kitchen” which is modeled after a church-style soup kitchen, 
states “believe it is your dharma, your god-given duty to love and serve the poor.” 
Conflating dharma with a form of humanitarian activities serves to broaden her 
appeal to a Western audience. 

In short, in the process of acculturation, while preserving its core spiritual 
message and much of the Hindu ritual idiom, both movements have adopted new 
secular and religious elements to render the movement accessible, attractive, and 
marketable to their diverse ethnic and religious Western audiences. With these 
three points in mind, let us turn to these individual gurus. 
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The Prennialization of Vedanta 


Ammachi who is sometimes called Amma or “The Mother” was born to a poor, 
low-caste family in a small village in southern India in 1953. Devotionally inspired 
biographical accounts tell us of her rise from her humble and impoverish childhood 
of abuse and ill treatment by her family to her ecstatic bhava experiences with the 
deities of Krishna and the Devi. She is known by her devotees as the embodiment 
of the Divine Mother. An intriguing feature of Amma’s movement and her 
spirituality is her trademark ‘spiritual hugs’ along with ‘hershey’s kisses’ which 
are freely distributed to anyone who seeks her ‘darshan.'”” 

Acloser look at Amma’s teachings illustrate that her theology 1s clearly drawn 
from Advaita Vedanta philosophy—in fact she says so directly, but her interpretation 
of Sankara underscores her universalists philosophy. What is noteworthy is her 
expressed emphasis on experience and practice over intellectual knowledge. She 
writes that advaita is not merely a philosophy for her, but “something to be lived.” 
Weare told that “Amma’s every thought, word and deed resound with that greatest 
of truths: Everything within and without is divine.” It is also stated that “Amma 
sees the whole world as an extension of her own self.” This statement is a superb 
summary of the advaita teachings, but in her unique formulation, Amma 
personalizes advaita giving it a physicality. In Amma’s account, advaita philosophy 
becomes an active practice that reflects her use of the body. We see this not only 
doctrinally as articulated here but also most strikingly in her practices. “Physicality 
says, Selva Raj, is the hallmark of Amma's darshans.”’!? But as he notes, Amma’s 
darshans radically differs from the traditional pattern as it entails close and intense 
bodily contact in the form of touching, hugging, and kissing. Hugging and kissing 
a person of another gender 1s taboo in Hindu social relations. All the more so when 
it involves touching and kissing a religious teacher. But Amma embraces, strokes 
and kisses her devotees with total disregard to their gender, moral condition and 
physical purity.'* i 

In a typical Amma darshan, which I witnessed, she hugs each person, uttering 
tender and loving words in the devotee’s ear, and then she gives each admirer a 
Hershey’s kiss, a few rose petals and a packet of sacred ash. Her interpretation of 
advaita vedanta—that’s sees her embodied in the larger world— enables her to 
transcend traditional caste boundaries and the purity-impurity distinctions that 
undergird most of Hindu social and religious life thereby underplaying the socio- 
cultural context attached to ritual practices in India. 

Another common practice involves the initiation of devotees wıth giving of a 
ritual mantra. During Devi Bhava, scores of devotees receive personal initiation 
and a mantra from Amma who usually imparts mantras drawn from the Hindu 
ritual and meditative tradition. In the Hindu ascetic and monastic tradition, receiving 
a mantra is a long and painstaking process involving many years of intense discipline 
on the part of the spiritual aspirant. The spiritual master imparts a secret mantra 
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when he/she is satisified with the disciple’s spiritual progress, sealing a bond 
between guru and disciple. Ammas’ mantras, by contrast, are comparatively much 
easier to obtain for the average, untrained layperson. In so doing, Amma seems to 
assert that the ‘brahminical regulations and restrictions governing the giving and 
receiving of mantras are not as important as the actual practice of the mantra. She 
ıs both defying and defining brahminical or priestly positions on the mantra. 
According to her devotees she is known to give the mantra appropriate to the 
devotee’s particular religious sensibility and spiritual state. On Devi Bhava night, 
Amma’s Christian devotees receive a ‘Christ mantra’ or ‘Mary Mantra.” This reveals 
Amma's inclusive religious philosophy and her movement’s acculturative strategies 
necessary for the vitality of a transnational and transcontinental movement such as 
hes. Like many Indian gurus, Amma freely mixes Hindu ritual idioms with Western, 
Christian categories to make her message more culturally palatable. Amma locates 
herself in the classical Hindu universalist position advocated by modern Hindu 
reformers like Ramakrishana and Vivekananda. In Amma’s words “We are like 
chocolates wrapped in different colored wrappers. When the wrappers are removed, 
all the chocolate are the same.” 

The particular brand of Advaita Vedanta propounded by Amma is what Arvind 
Sharma calls “Experiential Advaita.” Sharma notes that “For the natural consequence 
of an experiential presentation of Advaita Vedanta is to disengage it from its cultural 
contingencies and its religious baggage. What ıs left is something which we as 
human beings may appropriate or choose not to, depending on our judgment of 
it.!™ Thus, the priority Amma gives to experience reduces the religious complexities 
of Sankara’s philosophy and divests ritual practices performed by Hindus of their 
variety and nuances, creating a universal contemporary form of Hinduism. 
Innovation is expected in Hinduism, but where is the line between representation 
and misrepresentation? Selva Ray does not address this question in his masterful 
essay “Passage to America: Ammachi on American Soil” but he alludes to a possible 
answer when he states that Ammachi “embodies ın her person, message, and rituals 
the confluence of two distinct streams that are hallmarks of her spiritual message 
and movement: tradition and change, fidelity to and defiance of tradition.”!© Amma 
conflates the dualities of change and tradition, but I also the categories of 
representation and misrepresentation. Working with and against tradition to refine 
and redefine it, she preserves and reforms Hinduism simultaneously. By de- 
traditionalizing tradition, she moves beyond it, leaving ıt different. The definition 
of Hinduism, as always, lies at the fault lines where new religious forms and practices 
are constructed and renegotiated under new social and cultural pressures. Advaita 
Vedanta serves as the most useful tool in this deconstruction of Hinduism since 
expunges all specificity and recognition of difference. 

The importance placed on a universal mystical experience is also apparent in 
the interpretations of Advaita offered Sri Sri Ravi Shankar also known as Sn Sri. 
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Central to his Art of living global activities is Sri Sri’s self-development courses, 
which advocate a mystical form of Advaita, the union of self and other, which he 
claims is common to all the world’s religions. The central form of practice 
propounded by Sri Sri is a deep breathing technique. Breath he explains links the 
mind and body. The benefits of these breathing exercises leads to a calm, more 
relaxed state. To quote his website, it “boost your self-esteem,” “eliminates stress,” 
and “foster a sense of well-being.” He describes his courses as “enhancing self- 
discovery, providing deep rest for the body and mind, reviving energy and 
enthusiasm.” 

The benefits of this yoga program and others like it are devoid of any of the 
‘institutional’ or ‘sectarian’ markers of Hinduism. Sri Sri states that these yogic 
practices “have been known throughout the ages, in many different traditions and 
cultures, as a great tool for elevating consciousness.” He continues stating that 
“Yoga transcends any religion or culture. Its application is universal. Yoga is not 
merely a form of exercise for the body, but a path towards total harmony of body, 
mind and spirit. It is ancient wisdom for a healthier, happier and more peaceful 
way of living that ultimately leads to Self-realization, the union with the Self.” In 
short, the Art of Living movement consists of blending together many elements 
found in other forms of Hinduism under the rubric of what he terms ‘secular 
spirituality.” Like Amma, Sri Sri’s emphasis on practice and practical results like 
stress management uses the physicality of the body. Contrary to Amma, however, 
where the body is the site of direct physical contact with the guru, in the art of 
living, yoga as a means to bring peace and tranquility to the body and the mind are 
central. Once again, an ancient practice like yoga is given a new spin as the 
categories of tradition and change collide and are reconciled. 


Reverse Orientalism 


Is what Amma and Sri Sri Ravi Shankar advocate a form of reverse orientaism? 
The principal pattern of representation prevalent among this new crop of 
protagonists is their propensity to homogenize the differences in Hinduism. 

A case can be made that their formulations owe a debt to Western Orientalism. 
The discourse of the orientalist’s, albeit in different guises, has been speaking for 
Hinduism for quite sometime. Indologists and historians from the eighteenth century 
successfully tied Hinduism’s lack of unity and cohesion to its proclivity for the 
mystical and the imagination. This reductive mischaracterization was a type of 
orientalism because it presented itself as a form of knowledge that is both different 
from, and superior to, the knowledges that the Orientals have of themselves”. 
Whereas the knowledge of the orientalists appeared as rational, logical, scientific, 
realistic and objective, the knowledge of the Orientals, by contrast, seemed 
irrational, illogical, unscientific, unrealistic, and subjective. The knowledge of the 
orientalists was therefore privileged in relation to that of the Orientals, and it placed 
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itself in a relationship of intellectual dominance over that of the Easterners!®. 
Furthermore, it appropriated the power to represent and speak for the Oriental. 

Using simular orientalists-type strategies, the contemporary version of Hinduism 
postulated by both gurus assumes an ahistorical essence to which all forms of 
Hindiusm relate. It appears that Hinduism penchant for historical pluralism is 
reduced creating an essentialists’ more uniform religiosity that denies the diversity 
of Hindu thought and practice. By projecting monotheistic principles onto the Hindu 
religious experience, American Hinduism supports its large-scale missionary work 
in the West. These gurus are the new Hindu evangelicalists. 

Advaita Vedanta’s appeal to unity over diversity is effectively employed by 
both these gurus to radically under-emphasize the cultural and historical particularity 
of mystical experiences. Both furnish a new holistic and unified conception of the 
multiplicity of Indian religious phenomena. Such an approach that is filtered through 
an orientalists discourse conflates all forms of Hinduism. As Richard King points 
out such homogenizing strategies are the key to the West’s initial postulation of 
the unity of Hinduism. Both Amma and Sri Sri Ravi Shankar could be charged 
with engaging in a form of ‘reverse orientalism’ that misrepresents Hinduism in 
bite-size terms much like the way European Orientalists mischaracterized Hinduism. 

But such a charge is not entirely accurate. The detraditionalization and de- 
historization of Hinduism is nothing new. A misrepresentation with respect to 
Hinduism assumes a deviation from a fixed. unchanging entity, which if anything, 
Hinduism is not. To be ‘true’ to Hinduism, we must accept these universalizing 
tendencies, representations that border on the creative gone-wild, but the measure 
of Hinduism greatness is its ability to sustain these challenges and changes to its 
traditions. While Amma and Sri Sri Ravi Shankar do privilege a monolithic view 
of Hinduism that universalizes human experience and knowledge, making for a 
less messy picture of Hinduism, their ingenuity and interpretative spirit has a long 
history in Hinduism. We should not be worried whether or not Hinduism is 
polylingual. Clearly these new gurus each share a different perspective or darshan 
of Hinduism. The more interesting question is the means by which these forms are 
sustained and manifested ın contemporary American society. 
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CINEMATIC CONSTRUCTION OF HUMAN WILL AT 
THE TURN OF THE MILLENNIUM: 
THE EXAMPLE OF “LAGAAN” 


Ajay Sinha 


In an analysis of a major example of Indian commercial film, the recent blockbuster Lagaan 
(2001), I show aremarkable bifurcation between showing and telling, the two intertwined aspects 
of film in whose integration scholars typically analyze the construction of what social critic, 
Ashis Nandy, has called the “mythic matertal” of all Indian cinema. I suggest that the bifurcation 
of visual and narrative elements in Lagaan marks a new, if schizophrenic, kind of cinematic 
mythmaking at the turn of the millennium. I use for my film analysis an idea of text from Gilles 
Deleuze and Felix Guattari, who explain that a text is not only a unified whole, like a tree with its 
own root system, but also a visible node that 1s connected through an underground network of 
rhizomes to myriad other texts and realities. While Lagaan tells the story of the triumph of human 
will over an oppressive regime in a historical past, I explore the film’s visual and material registers 
to reveal in Lagaan’s mythic material what Deleuze and Guattar call “multiple, visible intensities,” 
which relate to cultural and historical rhizomes that are repressed in the narrative and overlooked 
in the vast amount of popular and scholarly literature that has gathered since the global release of 
this major film. 


Keywords: Lagaan, Contemporary Indian Film, Ashis Nandy, Deleuze, Guattari 


Framework 


Films tell stories by showing images on screen. The intertwined aspects of showing 
and telling, however, work differently on the film audience. As we take pleasure 
in the narrative spectacle unfolding through time, we absorb visual details in a 
state of distraction, allowing the carefully constructed production design, montages, 
and sequences to work into our consciousness only as slow accumulation of effects 
and associations, whose analysis requires visual archaeology. The difference 
between the visual and the narrative register of a film may be explained through a 
distinction Gilles Deleuze and Felix Guattari make between two sides of a text.’ 
On the one hand, a text is a unified whole, which the authors explain as a tree with 
a centralized root system, a stem, and branches. But the text also has a different, 
material side, in which its linear arrangement of sentences could connect to other 
texts and realities through an underground network of rhizomes. Deleuze and 
Guattari explain that a rhizome has neither beginning nor end, only a middle, which 
is always an “assemblage” or what they call a “plateau of multiple, visible 
intensities”. I similarly suggest that the dramatic story operates as a tree, while 
bodies moving through space or shots juxtaposed into a visual sequence are 
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continuously shifting and changing plateaus of multiple, affective intensities that 
exceed the film text and relate to an underground visual and cultural network, 
which in many ways the film tries to manage and regulate. The difference, and 
tension, between the bifurcating vectors of showing and telling in film came home 
to me most vividly when I saw “Lagaan” (dir. Ashutosh Gowariker, 2001), a film 
that continues to remain one of the most acclaimed films of recent times, by now 
integrated into college curricula all over the world, and referenced in scholarly 
discussions on Indian films.* Lagaan is a story of the triumph of human will, and 
so I want to analyze the vectors of showing and telling in order to explore the 
particular form given to this triumph in the film. My claim is that the particular 
political imaginary implied in this heroism is only visible when we get beneath the 
narration and into its visual and material register. 


Telling 


Lagaan tells the story of a historical past. Its fiction is set in 1893, during the era of 
British colonial rule, when a motley group of villagers in the Central Province of 
India take up the challenge of playing a game of cricket in order to cancel out an 
unjustified tax levied upon them by an evil British resident. The choice of the year 
1893 resonates with multiple intensities and conveys the filmmakers’ research. It 
is the year of the well-known “Cow-Protection Movement,” a popular uprising 
that resulted in marking a permanent divide between India’s Hindu and Muslim 
communities as they negotiated the British police and legal system.’ Within cricket 
history, it is also the year when Lord Harris, governor of Bombay (1890-1893), in 
his last term, introduced the gentleman’s sport of cricket as a means to civilize the 
native Indians by imparting English ideals of manliness, stamina and vigor to men 
who were otherwise seen as lazy and effete in the eyes of the colonizers.‘ 1893, 
finally, is also the year when Swami Vivekananda’s famous address at the Congress 
of World Religions during the World Columbia Exposition in Chicago marked the 
beginning of a global spiritualist movement based on Hindu thought. 

Even if these specific references, and a few more I found on Google, may not 
readily strike the audience, the film appeals to a “historical” sensibility in what 
Arvind Rajagopal has identified as a public “stitched together” by television,’ and 
so tuned to historical discourses through series, if not through scholarship.* The 
voiceover of a god-like narrator, recalling not only the convention of documentary 
films produced by the Indian Government’s Film Division during the early years 
of Independence but also unmistakably recognized as the sonorous superstar 
Amitabh Bachchan, lends moral authority to the film’s fundamental claim, namely, 
that it is not fiction but a strand of “history” from that eventful year.’ 

In an era of post-structuralism, when the line between history writing and 
fiction is made blur, Lagaan’s fiction harnesses a historical imagination. In 
particular, the film appropriates the language of Subalternist history, claiming at 
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the end of the film that the story of heroic villagers was erased from the pages of 
official histories of India. While earlier such films were never mistaken for history 
and usually seen as romance,® the enormous success of Lagaan’s history-speak 
can be gauged from reviews that carefully parse out Lagaan’s historical “‘silences”’.? 
Vinay Lal and Ashis Nandy review the various debates surrounding Lagaan — 
some critical of its depiction of history, others celebrating its postcolonial narrative, 
some arguing for its depiction of an inclusive, subalternist, imaginary of nation, 
others seeing in its choice of cricket a reproduction of the exclusivist, Brahmanical 
view on Indians.’ For Lal and Nandy, the multiple readings of Lagaan recall similar 
debates over Gandhi. “If we allow Gandhi to stand in for Lagaan, we might see 
how the various readings are expressive of the differences that emerged over 
Gandhi’s leadership of the Congress and his views on social reform and political 
change.” I will return to this comparison towards the end of the essay. 


Showing the Untold 


For my purpose, contemporary debates over Lagaan’s signage of history suggest 
how its storytelling has already overdetermined audience responses. But if we pause 
to consider the film as a visual and cinematic arrangement of “multiple, visible 
intensities,” a different, hitherto unrecognized or misrecognized, picture emerges. 

Let me begin my analysis by considering the picturization of one of the most 
acclaimed song of Lagaan, “Chale-Chalo” (“Let us march”), which is scored to an 
upbeat rhythm of a military march by the music director, A. R. Rahman.'* The 
song occurs at a crucial transition in the film, when the group of eleven villagers, 
including the protagonist Bhuvan played by the star and producer, Aamir Khan, 
leave behind their social relations and gather for the first time to begin training for 
the cricket match. A spectacle of virility is displayed in their athletic bodies, 
eroticized through the slow motion of jogging, climbing, bench pressing, and 
wrestling. The homosocial spectacle recalls the culture of akhadas, or 
neighbourhood gymnasia, seen in cities and small towns all over India, where men 
gather after a day’s work for physical exercises and wrestling. 

In his study of akhadas, Joseph Alter has shown that a wrestler’s body implies 
the cultivation not only of good health but also of moral and ethical character, a 
suggestion made visible in the song.” The opening montage establishes the ethical 
register for these men. The sequence begins at daybreak. The first shot shows men 
in the distance, jogging in slow motion and silhouetted against the glow of the 
early-morning sun. This is followed by two close-ups, that of their heads and feet, 
matched perfectly to the thumping beat of music. The fourth and the fifth are long 
shots of men climbing the slopes of a hill as if they were emerging from the depths 
of the earth. The sixth is an extreme-long shot ın which their silhouettes move 
across the screen space. The arrangement of silhouettes from their crouching and 
crawling positions along the hilly slopes on the right to their upright position on 
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the hilltop on the left is instantly read as an epic frame of what I call the “Evolution 
of Man” chart found commonly hung on classrooms walls. The seventh, an extreme- 
long shot again, shows these men defining the horizon line in full daylight, their 
yogic stance suggesting the completion of their human evolution into a well- 
disciplined, collective body. In another iconic image, (14 shot), Bhuvan’s upraised 
hands perfectly frame a temple in the distance, suggesting in this deep focus view 
the assimilation of the sacred site into the athlete’s body. When the lyrics begin, a 
close up of fingers, representing visually the metaphor of fist described in the 
lyrics, turns the homosocial spectacle into an embodiment of collective will. 

Specifically, the opening shots describe in iconic images of virile, collective 
body an awakening of what Tamka Sarkar has called “a new Hindu” man. Sarkar 
traces the lineage of this figure in a heroic form of nationalism described in the 
writings of the 19th-century writer, Bankimchandra Chattopadhyaya. According 
to her, the figure of the “new Hindu” marks a decisive shift in this eminent writer- 
reformer’s career in late-1870s from the progressive, egalitarian views against the 
exploitation of peasants under the British, the intellectual poverty and divisiveness 
of Indians, and the weakness of traditional, caste-ridden Hindu worldviews to a 
visionary form of Hinduism. Bankimchandra’s “new Hindu” shuns traditional 
moorings and creates an “ethicoreligious” politics based on will, discipline, and 
rigorous training.'* He is, in Sarkar’s words, “emphatically a Hindu man with a 
difference”. In Banmikchandra’s Anandamath, a novel set in late-18" century, the 
“difference” is marked in a group of Hindu warrior ascetics and village men, who 
take a sacred vow of celibacy or Brahmacharya, cultivate their bodies for militancy, 
and fight against oppressive regimes. In Lagaan, similarly, the “Chale Chalo” song 
marks the transformation of the ragtag village men into an organized, militant, 
collective body, tracing its lineage to that literary rhizome. 

The explicit marking of a Hindu sacral sphere continues into the following 
sequence, which describes the first day of the cricket match when these men engage 
the British team.'® As the god-like voiceover announces the dawn of the historic 
day, we see an establishing shot of a Hindu temple silhouetted against the glowing 
orb of the rising sun. Few shots later, a brief but remarkable, two-shot, sequence 
transitions from spectators assembling around the cricket field to the village team 
in their tent. The sequence shows the consecration of the eleven team members in 
two medium shots. In the first, the camera slowly pans from right to left to show 
each member being anointed by his family, ending with Bhuvan, who comes into 
view left frame. A very quick, seamless, second shot, places Bhuvan in the center 
of the frame as he gives out a war cry, “Jai Bajrang Balı” (Hail the Monkey god, 
Hanumana), breaking a coconut against his bat. 

I consider this sequence “iconic” in Ravi Vasudevan’s sense: it constitutes 
“an organization of image ın which stable meaning is achieved,” one that briefly 
halts the narrative flow, and addresses the viewer directly.” In fact, the medium 
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shot brings the audience in close proximity to the consecration ceremony, and the 
panning camera equalizes these men as they leave behind their social differences. 
More emphatically, the slow, lingering camera movement mimetically performs 
the consecration ceremony, accompanied by Vedic mantras on the soundtrack, 
identifying these men individually and investing in them a sacred mission as they 
enter the liminal space of the cricket field. 


Showing the Hero 


Cricket naturally demands an emphasis on the world of men, and here Lagaan 
relates to masculinist genres of films, such as War, Western, and Gangster films. 
The male hero brings the masculinist narrative within the realm of subjectivity, 
and his stardom offers a source of primary identification with the film’s perspective 
on that narrative world.'8 As Lalitha Gopalan has shown, the male hero’s subjectivity 
is developed through his romantic relationship with the female lead alongside scenes 
of conquest or crime.!? I want to show that Lagaan tweaks the convention of 
heterosexual romance in these masculinist genres in order not to firm up the hero’s 
erotic subjectivity but rather to displace and thwart it by the time we arrive at his 
leadership in the sanctified world of the village team. 

As is conventional in romance, Lagaan introduces the male hero not directly 
but within the erotic gaze of the female lead, the village girl Gauri (Gracy Singh in 
her debut role). The key sequence occurs many minutes into the film, by which 
time the British oppression of the destitute village has been described, and Bhuvan’s 
name has been invoked, first by his mother and then by Gauri. The desiring gaze 
of the female lead is established when Gauri asks the soothsayer, Guran, to read 
her palms and forecast her love for Bhuvan instead of pronouncing doom on the 
British army.” An extreme close-up of Gauri’s palms, accompanied by a melody 
on flute,”! anticipates the hero in a fetishized form. After a brief interaction with 
the fortune teller, as well as a few other male characters that relay Gauri to her 
object of desire, a final, long shot shows Gauri running in search of Bhuvan. In the 
next scene, we are introduced to the hero. 

In situating the male hero as an object of a woman’s desire, Lagaan uses a 
convention of Indian cinema called Darshan (the act of seeing and being seen by 
the divine image), after a mode of religious vision. Ravi Vasudevan analyzes 
Darshan’s “residual traces of sacralization” in social films of the 1940s and 1950s. 
In “Devdas” (Bimal Roy, 1955), when Devdas and his childhood sweetheart, Paro, 
first meet as adults, the sequence first locates us in Paro’s domestic space, where 
Paro and her mother invoke Devdas by name, building up anxiety in Paro and 
anticipation in the audience. Only when Paro lights a lamp in her shrine-like room 
that the audience sees Devdas for the first time, illuminated at the doorway. His 
appearance on the screen at once merges the adoring gaze of the female lover- 
devotee with the gaze of the audience awaiting the glamorous star.?? 
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Unlike Devdas, however, Lagaan introduces the hero not as he appears within 
the heroine’s space, but rather in his own, separate domain, using the cinematic 
technique of crosscutting.” While Gauri rushes off to look for Bhuvan, the audience 
is already offered a privileged view of him in a forest. We see Bhuvan engaged in 
interrupting the British officer, captain Russell’s hunting soiree. In a dramatic 
opening shot of this sequence, the camera swoops down like a bird over the green 
canopy of trees into an extreme close-up of the gorgeous star. While Aamir Khan’s 
glowing, classicized face conveys his stardom, the swooping camera movement 
enacts in this image the vector of a divine spirit incarnating in the star. Bhuvan’s 
doe-eyes associate him with the innocent animals. When he is caught at the end of 
the scene, he is described by captain Russell as the protector and savior of those 
creatures (“Janvaron Ka Rakshak”), in other words, the role of Pashupati he will 
fully play out later by leading the villagers to their freedom. The frontal close-up 
of Bhuvan when he is introduced to us is similar to the vision of Devdas in the 
doorway; in both, the screen momentarily becomes the space for Darshan, in which 
the audience shares the adoring gaze of the (now absent) female lead. 

The idiom of Darshan helps the film bring the male star close to a woman’s 
desire, which should have led to what Lalitha Gopalan has called, in a study of 
Gangster films, the necessary heterosexual romance of all Indian films. But unlike 
Gopalan’s films, which uneasily weave the romantic thread into their masculinist 
themes, * Lagaan departs from the hetero-normative convention itself, using 
Darshan not to promote the couple’s union but, importantly, to preserve the distance 
and otherness of the object of female desire and devotion. Below, I offer an analysis 
of a song that clinches this otherness for us at exactly a point when Bhuvan expresses 
his erotic agency most clearly. But, first, it is worth noting that, throughout the 
film, Bhuvan never actually enters into an inter-subjective, romantic, relation with 
the female lead; he only remains an object of Gauri’s attention. The choice of 
crosscutting between Gauri in the village and Bhuvan in the forest, discussed above, 
demonstrates an important editorial decision to preserve this distance between the 
two. Bhuvan’s lack of erotic agency is dramatized especially when the British 
woman, Elizabeth, who has been helping the village team in mastering the game 
of cricket, also falls in love with him, thus forming the classic love triangle of 
Indian films. The resolve of this romantic conflict in favor of the village couple is 
narrated succinctly in the song, “O Re Chhori” (O Girl!).5 The song is motivated 
by Gauri’s doubts about Bhuvan’s affection and loyalty to her, and the lyrics are 
written for Bhuvan to prove otherwise (“Maine Pyar Tujhi se Kiya,” I have only 
loved you). But let us look at what the film actually shows us through its visual 
and cinematic arrangements. 

The opening music establishes the intimacy between the village couple. Also, 
as can be expected in the end, the song resolves the love triangle in favor of the 
lovers. But already by the first stanza, the idyll is interrupted when a crosscut leads 
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to Elizabeth in a highly eroticized scene, in which she looks out of the second- 
storey balcony of the British residency, wearing a bright red, wind-blown gown, 
singing of her love. The cinematographer, Anil Mehta, lends a surreal aura to this 
scene by using cranes to make his camera hover in front of the second-floor balcony, 
as if it were a hummingbird poised for nectar in front of a blossom, and then 
waltzes with her to her bedroom and onto the bed strewn with rose petals. The 
stanza returns us from this dizzying, fetishistic vision to Bhuvan and Gauri, who 
are seen cavorting on a bullock cart, recalling a ruralized, cinematic metaphor of 
the 1950s for the journey the couple will take together. 

By the second stanza, the song makes the romantic idyll impossible. Continuing 
seamlessly from the village couple’s flirtations on the bullock cart, a quick series 
of opening shots shows Bhuvan chasing a Gauri-like figure, who turns out to be 
Elizabeth.” The hide and seek around village huts, with the camera closely tracking 
behind the characters, and the shocking revelation, carries an uncanny effect relating 
to suspense and horror films. Further in the song, Bhuvan masquerades as an English 
officer in a ballroom dance. Also, while Bhuvan and Elizabeth engage in lovemaking 
through the night, Bhuvan wakes up with a disheveled Gauri the morning after. 
Finally, a haunting, deep-focus shot shows the three lovers appearing and 
disappearing against the desert landscape, with Bhuvan dancing ecstatically in the — 
foreground, stretching his arms across the entire screen space so as to hold both 
women, who are by now miniaturized in the deep space behind him. The song 
ends with the village lovers uniting in eternal sunset, but just prior to this happy 
ending, an amazing dissolve in the desert dance shows Elizabeth running and fading 
in Gauri’s direction, in essence, merging with her. 

The song is the only time in the film when Bhuvan expresses his agency as a 
desiring subject, based on which comments on Lagaan usually read the “O Re 
Chhori” song as the affirmation and fulfillment of the romance between the village 
couple.” But how do we understand the surreal arrangement of cross-dressing and 
role-playing of lovers? The song, I suggest, is designed to resolve the question of 
Bhuvan’s subjectivity “visually.” It is edited in a pattern that Ravi Vasudevan has 
called “non-continuous”.”* It is a pattern where subject positions are deliberately 
made unclear, breaking the narrative thread and leaving the viewers somewhat 
unmoored. Vasudevan explains the purpose behind the strategy of non-continuity 
in editing. It is to produce an image “where a character comes to freeze into a 
strictly delimited representation, one which comes to a halt, rests within the confines 
of the icon.” While such icons satisfy our “libidinal investment” in a character or 
scene, they also include in them “pockets of narrative intransigence”. Vasudevan 
traces such icons of intransigence in films of the 1940s and 1950s, in examples 
such as a father figure’s incestuous desire to hold his daughter within the orbit of 
his authority in Awara (Raj Kapoor, 1951) and Andaaz (Mehboob Khan, 1949). 
Similarly, I suggest that the “O Re Chhori song” makes Bhuvan’s erotic subjectivity 
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“a pocket of intransigence”. It will be a mistake to read this icon literally, in other 
words, as a repressed male fantasy for both women. Rather, it 1s a repression of the 
very distribution of virility implied in heterosexual desire.?° 

Scholars are partly correct in comparing Bhuvan to Krishna, but I suggest that 
the visual and editorial techniques characterize Bhuvan less as the youthful flirt of 
the Bhagvata Purana and more as Krishna of the epic, Mahabharata, who, as Sudipta 
Kaviraj points out, is a figure of preeminent intellect and vision.” The “cross- 
dressing” song represses the erotic subjectivity of Krishna-like Bhuvan and helps 
refocus the narrative on the moral purpose implied in his divine incarnation. It is 
only after the annihilation of heterosexual desires that the deified star becomes 
purushottama, a complete human being, an embodiment of rational vision worthy 
of becoming the “savior of mortal creatures” (Janvaron Ka Rakshak, as captain 
called him), leading the villagers into their mission of sacralized militancy, marked 
by the “Chale Chalo” song discussed above. 

It is here that my visual reading of the film differs from those scholars who 
see the film as a reflection or critique of the post-colonial, Nehruvian India, but 
overlook the emphatically Hindu markings implied in this critique.>' I take issues 
with Lal and Nandy, who compare Bhuvan with Gandhi, and read in Lagaan “a 
proof enough that, notwithstanding the ascendancy of Hindutva and the glitter 
of globalization, the spectre of Gandhi still looms large.’”3? My problem with this 
slippage between Gandhi and the filmic fantasy is its literal reading, which 
overdetermines the film’s “multiple, visible intensities” in favor of mapping onto 
it those social concerns (e.g., social reform and political change) that are already 
known in advance. 

I suggest that the film resists the Gandhian reading.” Here I want to turn to a 
conspicuous but intriguing presence of a village elder, played by A. K. Hangal. 
The choice of a well-known screen personality for this role is significant. For a 
film-savvy audience, sharpened by Indian cinema’s intertextual references, Hangal 
is easily recognized against characters who, apart from Aamir Khan, are mostly 
new faces on the big screen.” As a Bollywood intertext, Hangal made his screen 
reputation ın what Madhav Prasad has called “middle class” films since the late- 
1960s.** In over hundred and twenty five films, Hangal established his screen 
presence by playing an honest, law-abiding citizen of a post-colonial, Nehruvian 
state, comparable to the famous “ordinary man” in cartoons by the Gandhian- 
secularist, R.K. Lakshman, for The Times of India. As a withdrawn, anti-capitalist 
character, who sometimes also endures, and thus makes visible, the pitfalls of the 
progressivist, Nehruvian state, Hangal played a retired widower (Guddi, 1971), a 
college professor (Anamika, 1972), a saintly music guru (Abhimaan, 1973), an 
old and loyal servant to a politician (Aandhi, 1975), and a homeless teacher 
(Thakshak, 1999). In one of the most memorable roles, in Sholay, 1975, he played 
the blind Muslim Imam, who challenges the villagers to unite and rise against 
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terror and oppression in a poignant moment, when his son is brutally murdered by 
the villain. 

The saintly, Gandhian common man can be recognized also in Lagaan.’ Only 
that he is given the face of fatigue and failure. The village elder is prominently 
highlighted throughout the film, but only as an apparition without a voice.” His 
age is emphasized against every member of the village, and especially against the 
hero and his athletic men that dominate almost every frame of the film. The only 
significant line he is given to say occurs at the end of the film, when the British 
cantonment is dismantled following the victory of the village team. Then, the 
resigned figure wipes his tears and says, “I never thought I would live to see this 
day,” thus confessing to his defeatism and accepting the political regeneration of 
the village staged within the Hinduised sacred space by the militant visionary hero, 
Bhuvan. 

The “new Hindu” nation space is indicated in Lagaan in another character, 
Ismail, who is identified as a potter with no narrative role prior to his entry into the 
cricket team. Ismail’s integration into the cricket team is instructive of the 
“nominating” tendency in Lagaan.*? Moments prior, he is identified with Lakha, 
the ultimate traitor, when-both men watch from afar the villagers practicing the 
game under the guidance of the Englishwoman, Elizabeth. After agitating 
remorsefully at the presence of a foreign woman (“Gort Mem,” white woman) in 
the team, Ismail marches towards the group, and pleads to be included in the mission. 
It is only here that he cries out “Allah Nigahban, Maula Kasam, Namaz Ka Imaan 
Nahin Gawayan,” and so on (“God be witness, I vow in the name of God, I have 
not lost the honor of my faith”). In a context where all men are included in the 
team for the various abilities or disabilities they bring from their village life to the 
game (Goli’s furious throw of slingshots with precision, Bhura’s sly swiftness in 
catching hen, Kachra’s ability to spin the ball with his deformed hand), Ismail’s 
outburst, strikingly, makes his Muslim identity his natural attribute. His inclusion 
in the nation space is further marked as what Tanika Sarkar has called “a Hindu 
man with a difference”. In other words, he is included only after he undergoes an 
ethical struggle in his relationship with the traitor, Lakha, and turns into a “good 
Muslim”. 


Conclusion 


I do not believe that Lagaan intends to promote a Hindu essentialist vision in the 
film; only that it demonstrates the capitalist workings of commercial film at the 
turn of the millennium. I understand capitalism as a two-way process that Gilles 
Deleuze and Felix Guattari have called deterritorializing and reterritorializing 
movements.*! In its axiomatic form, while capitalism is considered as a self- 
generating, deterritorializing “machine,” when it spreads into sites of previously 
territorialized social and symbolic life worlds, it must not only displace previous 
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cultural codings but also re-inscribe and incorporate the moral universe they imply 
in order to maintain the social base necessary for its protean energies. Scholars of 
film have explored this two-way process in the way the global technology of film 
harnesses Indian visual regimes in different periods of film history. * Lagaan is no 
exception to this process, only a complicated, recent example. 

In the “Spint of Lagaan,” Satyajit Bhatkal describes the moral universe of 
Lagaan in a day by day description of the making of the film from the first proposals 
in 1999 to its screening and international success in 2001. The theme of moral 
awakening is central to the vision of the filmmakers. Bhatkal makes a seamless 
connection between the labor shown in the film and the labor of making the film. 
Both were nearly-impossible but visionary missions ın which all obstacles, mental 
and material, were overcome through self-sacrifice and collaboration, as in the 
metaphor of fingers coming together to make a fist in the “Chale Chalo” song. 
“Emotionally, star and spot boy, technician and actor, Kuchchi and Mumbaiwalla, 
Indian and Brit have all come together in the blazing heat of the Kutch desert. 
Lagaan has become a melting pot. A melting pot of different cultures, for people 
coming from diametrically opposite parts of the world, literally and 
metaphorically.”’*> The location for the film, in the remote, desert region of Kachcha 
in Western India appears as the sacralized, life-transforming, liminal space, like 
the cricket field in the film, in which the crew and cast from Mumbai as well as 
London arrive as if after taking a vow of asceticism and an activist mission that 
bears striking resemblance to Bankimchandra’s novel, Anand Math I have 
discussed. In collaborating with the local Kachhis for the production design and in 
enlisting their support in the missionary belief, Bhatkal claims that the production 
has “bonded Bharat with India,”“ suggesting a coming ‘together of the English- 
educated, urban elite of the Mumbai film industry and rural India.‘ 

This self-aware narrative gives credence to Lal and Nandy’s insight that 
“commercial cinema remains a window to popular India’s English-speaking, 
globalized intelligentsia.” Their insight is important in the context where, while 
films were always made by a globalized, urban class, they were imagined as 
narratives for the “masses” living in either rural regions or urban slums, reflecting 
a fault line Arvind Rajgopal has called a “split” in the Indian public that emerged 
in the decades after Independence along national, urban elite, readership of English 
newspapers and regional, rural readership of regional-language newspapers. The 
bonding of “Bharat with India” in the political imaginary of Lagaan seems to grapple 
witirthis fault line, but in what Arvind Rajgopal has called “politics after television,” 
where the earlier “split” is no longer sustained. “Television stitches together a 
plurality of fields through a currency of images, instituting a system of representation 
that cuts across society.” I agree with Lal and Nandy that “Lagaan, for all its 
nationalism and anti-colonialism, is not at all far removed from the mythic materials 
that have occupied so substantive a place in shaping the culture of the popular 
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Hindi film.” In fact, Lagaan’s originality seems precisely in that it grapples with 
an inclusivist political imaginary of films of the decades after Independence, 
especially in its image of rural India as a site for human struggle as well as the 
triumph of the human will (Pinney’s reading comes close to recognizing in Lagaan 
a Nehruvian inclusiveness.). Only that it seems no longer possible to visualize that 
site by holding a mirror of a misrecognized, ruralized village India along the “split 
public”. In its storytelling, as well as in Bhatkal’s account of “bonding Bharat with 
India,” Lagaan continues the primitivism of the decades after Independence. But 
the moral universe relates rhizomatically to “the system of representation” of a 
Hinduised cultural field of post-television era Rajgopal has analyzed. In its 
engagement with this fault line in Indian commercial films, Lagaan may well 
represent a new kind of “reterritorializing” popular culture in filmmaking for the 
turn of the millennium, when showing and telling bifurcate instead of converging 
towards a narrative integration. The purpose of this essay was to discover the 
“multiple, visible intensities” that produce the “mythic material” of the film, which, 
however, emerges only in the visual and material layer of the film. 
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also literally portrayed as Narcissus, reclining by a pool of water in the night, and reaching 
out to a double reflection of herself and the brief, shimmering and disappearing figure of 
Bhuvan. 


Sudipta Kaviraj, “The Myth of Praxis: The Construction of the Figure of Krishna in 
Krishnacharita,” The Unhappy Consciousness: Bankimchandra Chattopadhyay and the 
Formation of Nationalist Discourse in India, Delhi, Oxford University Press, 1995, ch 3, 
note. 23, p. 178, on purushottama, and p 78, on Bankimchandra Chattopadhyaya’s Krishna 
as “a figure of pre-eminent intellect, as opposed to the erotic and sensual” figure of Jayadeva 
and Bhakti tradition. See also Tanika Sarkar, op. cit., for Krishna as a “historical” ideal, as 
opposed to Rama, in Bankimchandra, to which the choice of Krishna iconography for Bhuvan 
as well as the shrine for Krishna on top of the hill attests. 
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Christopher Pinney in a brief remark points to Lagaan as a representation of an inclusivist, 
Nehruvian, India. Christopher Pinney, ‘Photos’ of the Gods: The Printed Image and Political 
Struggle in India, London, Reaktion Books, 2004, 203. Others comment on the problematic 
tokenism involved ın this inclusive view. Siriyavan, Himal essay, op. cit. An exception is 
Rebecca Brown, who reads the film for its Hindu reference literally, based on the depiction 
of Bhuvan as the divine lover Krishna and Gaun as his consort Radha. 


Vinay Lal and Ashis Nandy, eds., Fingerprinting Popular Culture, New Delhi, Oxford 
University Press, 2006, xxi. 


Pinney draws attention to the foreclosure on the visual image as a general problem in the 
social sciences. Christopher Pinney, ‘Photos’ of the Gods, op.cit., 8. 


Lal and Nandy’s analogy may partly be correct if we imagine Bhuvan as the Gandhi who 
organized self-rule in South Africa and in his ashrams in India. 


Scholars have often pointed out in Indian cinema the importance of intertextuality, combined 
with stardom, in creating audience expectations where genre classifications are quite blurred. 
It is thus, that Amitabh Bachchan 1s “read” as the angry young man in the films of 1970s. 
See M. Madhav Prasad, Ideology of the Hindi Film. A Historical Reconstruction, Delhi 
and Chennai, Oxford University Press, 1998, 131 and passim. Rarely have scholars applied 
intertextual reading to production design, but we might note that the village of Sholay 
matches closely with that of Lagaan, except that Sholay’s mosque, overseeing the village 
square from a hilltop, is replaced by a Krishna-Radha temple, equally accessed by a flight 
of stairs from the square. 


Ref. Prasad. 


Wearing a white turban and a white stubble beard, using a cane, and sitting or walking with 
a stoop, the Hangal character also recalls the only other saint known in modern India other 
than Gandhi, namely, Sai Baba of Shirdi, seen commonly in cheap calendar prints. 


Anil Mehta’s cinematography brings out this haunted quality exceptionally well. In a single, 
memorable shot during the song, “O Palanhare” (Oh Savior!), where he 1s conspicuously 
shown in glowing white dress in a night-time scene of prayers at the temple, the camera 
picks him out as a distant speck left of the frame and pulls him seamlessl” into an extreme 
close up ın the right, as if he were a ghost floating by the frame. 


YouTube: Lagaan, Parts 9-10. 


Later, in the militaristic “Chale Chalo” song described above, ina montage of plenitude, in 
which men and women work industriously, women draw water from a well, and villagers 
gathers for a feast, we briefly see Ismail’s father ın namaz, ın essence being assimilated as 
a “good Muslim” in this imagined, idealized nation space. É 


Gilles Deleuze and Felix Guattan, Anti-Oedipus: Capitalism and Sehizophrenia, translated 
by Robert Hurley, Mark Seem, and Helen R. Lane, New- York, 1977. 


Ashish Rajadhyaksha, “The Phalke Era: Conflict of Traditional Form and Modern 
Technology,” Journal of Arts and Ideas, xiv-xv, 1987, 47-78. Vasudevan, “Shifting Codes,” 
op. cit., 114-115, on the melodrama form as a way of organizing filmic fiction to mark “the 
transition from the prevalence of sacred and hierarchical notions to a post-sacred situation 
in which the sacred is striven for but meaning comes increasingly to reside in the personality.” 
A particularly elaborate application of Deleuze and Guattari 1s seen in Kajrı Jain, Gods in 
the Bazaar: the Economies of Indian Calendar Art, Durham and London, Duke University 
Press, 2007. 
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. Bhatkal, The Spirit of Lagaan, op. cit., 186. 


Bhatkal, op. cit., 72 and passim. 


_ See also YouTube, Making of Lagaan, CD2 — Part 6 for how in this endeavor, “life and film 


mirror each other.” 
Lal and Nandy, op. cit, xiii. 


Arvind Rajagopal, Politics after Television: Religious Nationalism and the Reshaping of 
the Indian Public, Cambridge, 2001, p. 11. 
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THE INTEGRAL CHILD 
Maxine Thérése 


This paper examines the Indian chakra system central to Buddhist and Hindu yogic philosophies 
as a doorway to spirit. Spirituality is viewed, as a distinct aspect of human consciousness inclusive 
of the mind and body. Sri Aurobindo’s Integral philosophy adopted by and later adapted by the 
Integral movement sees spiritual consciousness (both states and stages or structures) as vital in 
the progression of consciousness. This paper observes that the child’s access to spiritual 
consciousness (which is vital, unfolding and creative - spirit ın action) operates in ways and 
means that can shape the stages or structures attributed to current childhood developmental 
frameworks. Accessing the formless realms of spirit or non-dual states of consciousness, a state 
this paper argues is accessible to children, opens to the witnessing perspective, which 1s ever 
present. When children open the doorway through the chakras to this un-manifest energy at any 
point in their growth process the information offered at various stages and levels of their 
development (evolution) may set in motion profound transformation and expansion of 
consciousness. 


Keywords: Chakra, Hinduism, Buddhism, Body Mind, Sri Aurobindo, Integral philosophy, child 
development 


Introduction 


Accessing particular states of consciousness is understood to alter the perception 
of the human experience. The transformation of the way reality is perceived is the 
aim of most spiritual practices. The prime intention is the awareness that individual 
human consciousness is imbibed with the divine or cosmic consciousness. Every 
day activities, events and relationships then become invested with a sense of the 
sacred. Wellbeing becomes evident in a tangible sense. One path to various states 
of consciousness is found in the Indian chakra system. The chakra system central 
to Buddhist and Hindu yogic philosophies is viewed as a doorway to spirit. It ts 
through knowledge of the chakras that one may access various aspects of human 
consciousness. This paper is interested in positioning the life of the child as 
integrative in body, mind and spirit.' The energy within the human body (chakras), 
which is in a constant dialogue with other aspects of human consciousness and 
cosmic consciousness, assists with this integration. By understanding the child 
from this perspective it is possible to see their thoughts, perceptions, feelings, 
emotions, behaviours and intentions are a fusion of the energetic information they 
are both receiving and transmitting through the energy centres (chakras). Children 
like adults receive and transmit information from Self, Social, Culture and Nature 
and are influenced by, and further influence all of these domains. Sri Aurobindo 
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(1872-1950) in his ‘Integral Yoga’, adopted by and later adapted by the Integral 
movement sees human consciousness (both states and stages or structures) as vital 
in the progression of spiritual consciousness.* Therefore the concepts of mind, 
body and spint across the entire lifespan are seen to be working together toward 
greater harmony in the individual. Integration or harmony is challenged when 
approaches to human growth processes view mind, body and spirit as separate 
entities and place dominance on one single aspect of consciousness, rather than 
honouring the integrative nature of human consciousness. 


Two Worlds 


Firstly, in order to understand the notions of consciousness as presented here, it is 
necessary to draw a distinction between the terms human consciousness and cosmic 
consciousness. The reference to human consciousness is person centred and cosmic 
consciousness is world centred. The differentiation is made to facilitate a clearer 
elucidation of the ideas set forth in this paper. It must be stated from the outset that 
the distinction is drawn for clarity of mind and that many thinkers see no ‘real’ 
differentiation between human or cosmic consciousness in its subtlest forms. 
Aurobindo says that cosmic consciousness is equally in the living earth as well as 
the living human body to which the senses are instruments.’ Subsequently, this 
paper begins with a metaphysical world-view that espouses knowledge about the 
nature of Reality and how this reality is understood. In Buddhist, Hindu and early 
Western philosophies prior to enlightenment, there is an understanding that there 
are two distinct realities to our lived experience, one at the level of the un-manifest 
or the formlessness - broadly understood in most spiritual traditions as Ultimate 
Reality.* The second is the manifest or those things that appear on the level of 
form and are termed material reality. In Sanskrit the tenn maya translates as illusion 
in the perception of the material level of reality. Transition between the material 
and spiritual realities which requires a shift in perception, is said to be possible 
within the various states of human consciousness (or levels of self hood) termed 
sleep, wake and dream and non-dual states of consciousness.’ There are many 
differences between Indian concepts of human consciousness, mind, soul and spirit 
and Western concepts of the same words.® The philosophies in Yoga theory place 
consciousness as it manifests at different levels connected with the human body 
and mind. This is a useful model in our understanding of human consciousness 
and one that has been used by many in the field of consciousness studies.’ 

The various states of consciousness this paper recognises are available to all 
human beings at any stage of development. Aurobindo sees access to the states of 
human consciousness as integrative in nature and by bringing awareness or attention 
to these various states at all stages of growth preserves integration. Such awareness 
according to Aurobindo should be included into each lived experiences, rather 
than a withdrawal from the everyday life. This is possible by shifting awareness of 
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everyday activities and by reframıng human experience as energetic, we see the 
mind, body and spirit (all aspects of self) co-creating or participating with the 
wider world (Social, Culture and Nature). The constructed perceptual divide 
between self and world, child and adult, seems to dissolve - allowing a new lens by 
which childhood experiences can be seen. The energetic communication between 
the body-mind is discernable through the chakra energy, which represents an 
appropriate centre in the body, particular aspects of consciousness and a particular 
type of spiritual growth. 

Accessing the various states of human consciousness in everyday life, allows 
the capacity to switch between manifest and un-manifest reality. This idea is central 
to all spiritual traditions and made possible through spiritual practices such as 
mediation, yoga, ritual and prayer.® Children appear to transit between these realities 
more easily than most adults, as concepts of body and mind are not separated in 
the same way as they are in adults.’ We see this ability manifest in the child mostly 
through their imagination, creative play, dreams and fantasy. These practices and 
activities all offer a way to move between manifest and unmanifest realities without 
strong perceptual and conceptual boundaries. How the individual relates to cosmic 
consciousness is dependant upon many factors. A perspective of intention on and 
attention to the highest purpose in each and every endeavour is essential. The idea 
of cosmic consciousness as a universal energy field that is un-manifest is proposed 
by many thinkers across many disciplines and is variously being termed The Field”, 
The Divine Matrix!', and The Akashic Field.!? 

In consciousness research, William Braud has tested the idea of using intention 
to achieve certain outcomes and he discovered that human operate on two levels- 
‘the hard, motivated striving of the world (left brain) and the relaxed passive, 
receptive world (right brain) of the Field - and the two seemed incompatible’."° 
These two levels are in fact in relationship - in a constant state of influencing each 
other and this relationship extends to our thoughts and bodily process. Braud found 
through his experiments that when the left brain was quietened and the right brain 
predominated, ordinary people could gain access to a deep well of alert receptivity. 
Lynne McTaggert says that what we call ‘genius’ may be simply better ability to 
access the Field.'* In that sense she says, our intelligence, creativity and imagination 
are not locked in our brains but exist as an interaction with The Field." 

EEG studies of the brains of children under the age of five show that children 
permanently function in alpha mode — the state of altered consciousness in adults- 
rather than beta mode of ordinary mature consciousness. Children seem to operate 
in a state of human consciousness which allows access to many communications 
of cosmic consciousness that seem to get drowned out as time and linear progress 
and ego development takes hold.'® The doors of perception appear to be wider 
open in children. By maintaining this openness rather than shutting it down as 
particular stages of growth occur, then children can participate in their own evolution 
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of consciousness. The transformation of the stages as we currently perceive them 
may see expansion in human consciousness capacities in general. 


Aurobindo - Integral Yoga 


Sri Aurobindo’s (1872-1950) aim in developing ‘Integral Yoga’ was to further the 
evolution of life on earth by establishing a high level of spiritual consciousness, 
through all levels of reality- (matter-body-mind-soul-spirit). This spiritual 
consciousness when applied to any aspect of reality whether 1t is manifest or un- 
manifest would lead to evolution in the species not yet perceivable. Spirit Aurobindo 
called the Supermind and represents a divine life free from physical death.” 
Aurobindo’s ‘Integral Yoga’ (purnayoga) harmonises the paths of karma-, jnana- 
, and bhakti-yoga as described in the Bhagavad-Gita— a praxis of harmonizing 
body, mind, and spirit, within a greater consciousness that is divine. This practice 
was grounded in yoga and meditation, however Aurobindo did not advocate a 
withdrawal from the affairs of life, as many other yogic practices demand. 
Aurobindo’s ultimate belief was in the spiritual nature of all reality, which he 
described as being, consciousness and bliss (Sachcidananda or sat-chit-ananda)." 

To him the underlying force of the entire phenomenal! world is a spiritual 
evolution in consciousness toward a condition in which all material forms will 
reveal an indwelling spirit. He postulated several states of human consciousness, 
such as the Illuminated Mind, the Intuitive Mind (subtle), Over-mind and Higher 
Mind (causal).'® These states are interconnected and revealing different levels of 
reality and unity. Normal waking consciousness is saturated in individualism, while 
the higher states reveal an Ultimate reality. Aurobindo believed that human 
consciousness or soul was for the manifestation of the divine (cosmic consciousness) 
as it occurs within the individual or organism, with the intention of reuniting with 
the universal at each stage of development. The entire process of human evolution 
is an un-folding and this cannot occur without involution or an in-folding according 
to Aurobindo. The human recognition that the individual soul contains the same 
qualities as the divine and also that divine consciousness is manifest in all material 
forms. 


Human Development - Horizontal and Vertical 


Ken Wilber asserts that like the developmental theories of Aurobindo he sees stages 
of development unfolding within the individual. The three main stages according 
to Wilber are a progression from pre-egoic to egoic to transpersonal. This spectrum 
of development is recapitulated in every human being; it is a mistake says Wilber 
to confuse the pre-egoic, unconscious, uroboric stage with the transpersonal, 
integrated, transcendent stage of development, as if the higher consisted in a return 
to a recapture of the lower.” Wilber, a proponent of Integral thought has throughout 
his life’s work, conducted extensive data searches among various types of 
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developmental and evolutionary sequences. The Atman Project (1977) Wilber’s 
first work, is prefaced by stating that 
“development is evolution, evolution is transcendence....;and transcendence has at its final 
goal Atman or ultimate unity Consciousness in only God. All drives are a subset of that 
Drive, all wants a subset of that Want, all pushes a subset of that Pull’ 
Wilber sees the human being developing multi-dimensionally with two distinct 
main developmental features of existence vertical and horizontal. The vertical 
development or evolution of the organism is staged or hierarchical, the linear modes 
of existence may be used as another way of understanding this type of development. 
The horizontal growth is based upon the various states of human consciousness 
available at this point in time, cyclical can be used in juxtaposition to linear modes 
of existence attributed to the vertical. The horizontal states of consciousness are 
gross, subtle, causal and non-dual (of which there are a further two levels and 
correlate with Buddhist philosophy namely turiya and turiyatita).2! Along with 
these states (horizontal) and stages (vertical) Wilber introduces perspectives, which 
he says are also staged or linear (note perspectives can also be understood as states 
of awareness that are cyclic, so perspectives appear both vertical and horizontal). 
Wilber’s broader analysis of the nature of reality saw him develop a ‘four 
quadrant’ model of consciousness. The model places consciousness within four 
integrated, quadrants where various aspects of ‘full’ consciousness are positioned. 
The quadrants are identified as the intentional, behavioural, cultural, and social (or 
the T, ‘We’ ‘It’ and ‘Its’).” For Wilber the intentional, behavioural, cultural and 
social aspects of both our selves and our world all have a multiplicity and therefore 
consciousness cannot be reduced to any particular quadrant alone. Combining the 
four quadrants with major levels in each quadrant offers an integral theory of 
consciousness.” Wilber believes it is possible to conceptualise an all-encompassing 
embrace of (spirit) within our human experience in much the same way as 
Aurobindo did. Aurobindo’s aim to recall, was harmonizing mind, body and spirit 
with a greater consciousness that is divine. Viewing a force such as a cosmic 
consciousness that is open to all humans regardless of particular religious beliefs 
requires a shift in perspective. A conceptual shift in how spirit and human 
consciousness is understood, how it is possible to communicate or relate with cosmic 
consciousness, and further, what this relationship may mean for human evolution. 


Spirit as a Perspective 


Wilber says humans conceptualize spirit or God in three basic perspectives.” Wilber 
explains the three aspects of our understandings of God (spiritual or religious) as 
objective, devotional and mystical.’ He terms these as the 1st person, 2™ person 
and 3™ person perspectives. Wilber using his notion of the “I, We, and It” (AQAL) 
explains that different religions and spiritual paths tend to focus on only one of 
these three fundamental ways of relating to the divine. 
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In the 1* person perspective a person’s relationship to spirit is seen as objective. 
The spirit is seen as separate from the individual and in a manner God or spirit is 
placed as ‘Other’. In the 2™ person perspective, a person’s relationship with spirit 
is devotional, and an individual may enter into a communion with spirit by 
performing devotional practices, by which spirit or God may be seen to respond. 
The 3™ person perspective to spirit is mystical and the person in this spiritual 
perspective is at one with the spiritual consciousness or divine aspects of life or 
God. These perspectives are useful and may be applied accordingly to any religious 
belief system to understand the perspective the system takes ın relation to spirit. In 
an integral manner, Wilber believes that an encompassing approach to spirit should 
see each individual able to relate to God or Spirit via each perspective, rather than 
placing predominance on one single perspective, thus giving a broader perspective 
of spirit. 

Wilber continues to open possibilities of broadening the perspective on any 
topic - theoretically and practically. This widening is offering a map by which to 
navigate the expansion of consciousness even further. Wilber’s thought has only 
briefly extended in relation to the spiritual life of the child. The inclusion of the 
child in consciousness studies allows us to examine what might have been left out 
in relation to our understandings of human consciousness. By honouring the full 
spectrum of consciousness we might need to recapture something, or more directly, 
in our understandings of an integral theory of consciousness we should revisit 
what might have been left behind. 


The Spirit of the Child 


The ways that children relate to God or spirit appears to include all of the 
perspectives Wilber outlines, unfortunately Wilber sees the perspectives tied to 
cognitive and ego development. Intuitively, Children appear to have to a broad 
perspective of spirit. Children express many capacities that go unnoticed until 
frameworks are introduced that assist in with interpretation. Robert Coles wrote 
The Spiritual Life of Children (1980) after researching children for over 30 years. 
Coles tells his readers that Anna Freud prompted the book after she asked him to 
go back over his research to see what he might have missed in relation to children’s 
experiences. Coles found that the children were expressing much about their 
spirituality but Coles was not researching with this dimension in mind, and admits 
that originally he missed vital information about what the children were expressing. 
There are many other examples of how children may relate to both their inner and 
outer worlds and how the spiritual aspects of this relationship often go unnoticed if 
the lens is not broad enough. David Hay and Rebecca Nye (2006) have conducted 
research with children on relational consciousness (how children relate to others) 
they have found what appear to be four main aspects to relational consciousness. 
The four aspects are Child-world (nature), Child-God, Child-people (social), and 
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Child-self. Hay and Nye have recognized that the perspective used by researchers 
in our understanding of the child needs to be broadened. There are significant 
exchanges between children and all of their relationships, not only to self, but 
social, culture and nature, which definitely correlate with Wilber’s 4-quadrant model 
and the perspectives of spirit. 

However, according to Wilber, the spiritual life of the child however is only 
of a particular type. In Integral Psychology (2000) a chapter entitled ‘Is there a 
Childhood Spirituality?’ sees Wilber’s position on this explained. It is interesting 
to note from the outset that this chapter is only three pages long. To outline, Wilber’s 
definitions of spirituality in human experience are for the most part vertical, that 
is, hierarchical, staged, and linear. And according to the horizontal or states of 
consciousness the child is not really considered as developed. Wilber answers the 
question of the likelihood of childhood spirituality according to his definitions of 
spirituality. The definitions will be outlined in point form in the first instance, 
before moving onto the definitions as they pertain to the child more specifically”. 
These definitions are taken from Integral Psychology (2000) Wilber further outlines 
his definitions again in Integral Spirituality (2006) advising the reader that the 
definitions have been pursued in length previously in Integral Psychology. These 
definitions on closer examination are not the same (there are 4 outlined in Integral’ 
Spirituality and 5 in Integral Psychology) this perhaps points to a real problem 
with definitions of spirituality more broadly. Wilber is quick to add in Integral 
Spirituality that the four definitions are valid meanings of the word but people 
tend to mush them together. Without leading to more mush, the definitions outlined 
here are the 5 definitions of spirituality Wilber advocates in Integral Psychology 
as these are the ones he examines childhood spirituality according to 

Definition 1. Spirituality is the highest level in any line 

Definition 2. Spirituality is the sum total of the highest levels of all lines. 

These two definitions Wilber says rule out almost any sort of childhood 
spirituality. 

Definition 3. Spirituality is seen as a separate line of development (spiritual 
intelligences)?” and Wilber maintains that infancy and childhood definitely have 
spirituality; but only the lowest stages of spirituality, which by most definitions 
according to Wilber do not look very spiritual at all. Considering the integral 
approach of evolution and honoring all aspects of the self as integrated mind-body 
and spirit, this is a little hard to reason. 

Definitions 4. Spirituality is seen as the ability to access realities, maintains 
that infants and children are directly in touch with spiritual realities or at least they 
can be. This is however according to Wilber person centred. 

Definition 5. Spirituality as Peak Experiences- this according to Wilber offers 
the most credible definition of childhood spirituality. This is genuine spirituality 
in the sense of Wordsworth “Not in entire forgetfulness...but trailing clouds of 
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glory we come” namely the deeper psychic (or soul) dimension that some suggest 
is present from prenatal through early years, but then fades as frontal (egoic) 
development gets underway. 

In response to his own definitions 1 and 2, Wilber says No children do not 
possess spirituality. According to definitions 3, 4, and 5, Wilber says of the 
likelihood of children possessing spirituality as, yes they may, sort of. 

Accordingly in his definitions of spirituality and his remarks on which aspects 
might be present within the child, Wilber says that any genuine spirituality is 
withdrawn even according to definitions 4 and 5 once the development of the ego 
kicks in and is for the most part person centred. The stage of development that sees 
ego formation and then the further transcendence of ego is thus prioritised as more 
developed according to Wilber. In his work Wilber sees the progression from pre- 
egoic states to transcendent as necessary in the spectrum that leads to a fully 
developed spirituality in a ‘real’ sense. 

It is imperative at this juncture to point out that Wilber’s answers to the 
definitions 1, 2 and 3 of the likelihood of children possessing ‘genuine spirituality’ , 
is a form of adultism.”* That is, the adult ıs deemed superior to the child in the 
aspect of the development of consciousness more broadly. The adult development 
on logic, cognitive, abstract and sequential reasoning skills (left brain activity 
prioritised)” results in a strong ego identified development. This later must get left 
behind in service of the transcended state which is deemed superior to both the 
lower levels mentioned to obtain spirituality in true sense according to Wilber. 

The spiritual child by these definitions is therefore an oxymoron according to 
Wilber, who for the most part favours cognitive developmental spirituality over states 
of consciousness and positions the experiences of the child purely as a means to 
becoming adult. The spiritual path Wilber eludes is not separate from the cognitions. 
‘Developmentalists view cognition as the capacity to take perspectives. So cognitive 
development is defined as an increase in the number of others with who you can 
identify and an increase in the number of perspectives you can take’.*° Yet in Integral 
Spirituality (2006) Wilber outlines that enlightenment is becoming one with all states 
and stages at any given time’. The maintenance of the horizontal states, that is, 
access to the various realities and peak experiences whilst the ego development occurs 
is not considered by Wilber as possible for the child (honzontal gets left behind). 
Even if the vertical axis is incomplete according to the highest level in any line, 
children it is argued can still access the horizontal — therefore they are at one with all 
states and stages as children. This begs the question, are the definitions posited by 
Wilber adequate in understanding childhood spirituality. Current ways of thinking 
about childhood tend to label and categorise learning capacities, behavioural issues 
and more. Assisting the child to express and explore all perspectives of consciousness 
at all stages of development over and above adult assumptions, is paramount. 
Assumptions about the child often place their expressions as underdeveloped. 
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Aurobindo speaks of cosmic consciousness as a field that assists in our overall 
evolution as a species. The idea that this would discriminate dependent upon 
development of other faculties is at odds with the concept. The vertical development 
is only one aspect of the child’s evolutionary capacities. Stages are only one aspect 
of human developmental structures, only a vertical progression to Spirit. 

The interest of exploring the child’s access to spiritual consciousness (which 
is vital, unfolding and creative - spirit in action) is to offer a perspective that may 
offer vital information about shaping the stages or structures attributed to current 
childhood developmental frameworks. Further the interest centres upon offering 
children a valid means by which they might understand their experiences that is 
not currently available. The field of philosophy of the child needs to acknowledge 
that the physical, cognitive, social and other growth processes, which grip the 
developing child, are just one aspect of human consciousness, and an aspect tied 
to the realm of the vertical. The adult holds a very powerful position in relation to 
the child and most theory presupposes to know the child’s position in relation to 
adult experiences only. An opportunity to see what the child’s experiences mean 
to the child is often not accounted for in our understanding of the development of 
consciousness.*? 

Wilber’s focus on bringing as many perspectives to all quadrants and al! levels 
(AQAL) of development is allowing a broad examination of consciousness. 
However Wilber’s notion of spirituality in childhood belongs predominately to 
the vertical stages. This predominance discounts perspectives occurring within the 
child’s horizontal states. Wilber admits that the child sleeps, dreams and wakes, 
but the non-dual in the true sense he questions ard if possible at all, is only very 
short lived. To understand-the access children have to cosmic consciousness both 
the theory and practical applications need to supplement childhood theories and 
practices with broader perspectives. 

To illustrate more-clearly, the horizontal axis is really concerned with life as a 
physical being in a material world (outer life). The vertical is concerned with life 
as spiritual being (inner life). The vertical offers varying states of awareness about 
the material reality to which we may have different perceptions of depending on 
our ‘enlightenment’. Maslow theorized that a transition of the material and spiritual 
realities only takes place when the needs of everyday living are in balance and the 
individual feels secure enough to give attention to a new set of values. This sees 
access to spiritual consciousness as something to obtain, not something that is 
inherent in our human nature, as many believe.” It is by becoming aware of the 
subtleties that are already present in our inner and outer environments that a shift 
in perspective takes place. We just have to turn the eyes to see it. Spirit is 
energetically present at all stages, a shift in perspective opens to a view of the self 
that sees spirit as an existential feature of the self-extending beyond the self to a 
form of cosmic consciousness as Aurobindo espouses.*4 
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The Evolution of Consciousness - Chakras 


The evolution of consciousness referred to by Aurobindo is not that which occurs 
by natural selection over generations of human reproduction but evolution brought 
about by the application of spiritual knowledge to the conduct of human life. 


‘There is an evolution of consciousness behind the evolution of the species and this spiritual 
evolution must end in a realization, individual and collective, on the earth’ 


The awakening and development of faculties dormant in the ordinary human being 
can be achieved by reaching certain states of consciousness (horizontal). Aurobindo 
sees this spiritual evolution occurring by incorporating wider perspectives toward 
consciousness on all levels of growth not by discounting the lower, 

‘the process of Nature ts not confined to heightening herself into a new pnnciple; the new 

height is not a narrow intense pinnacle, 1t brings a widening and establishes a larger field of 

life in which the power of the new principle may have sufficient play and room for its 

emergence’.** 
Broadening the perspective sees consciousness as an organic process. The concept 
of wider or higher consciousness rests on the understanding that the average, 
ordinary human being is only partially conscious due to being under the sway of 
inferior impulses and preoccupations. As a result, most humans are considered to 
be asleep (to reality), even as they go about their daily business. In each person lie 
potentialities that remain embryonic as a result of the individual being caught up 
in mechanical modes of behaviour where the correct use of energy for personal 
spiritual development has not been understood but is used in unskillful ways. 

To skillfully develop spirituality means to become aware of the subtle influences 
at all stages of human growth. Richard Heinberg says that ‘We are learning that 
babies come into the world with well developed senses of touch, taste, and hearing; 
they move in response to pleasant or unpleasant stimuli and both express and 
respond to emotions; they smile and cry even in the womb’; they capable of 
interacting with others, imitating, and showing affection; and they are already 
learning about themselves and their environments.* Augustine marveled at the 
active strong acquiring energies of the child long ago. ‘Here was no tabula rasa to 
take an impression from the activity of others. His child grabs at.the world and 
pulls large parts of it unto himself? .?’ 

We know that young children — those aged from one to three years - are 
connected to parents, to people, to nature and the world — they make very little 
distinction between the self and that which surrounds the self.*8 There is a kind of 
unity or oneness. After the age of about three we developmentally start to break 
down that web of connectedness. It is, then that children start to question the 
information that the various states of consciousness offer and the knowledge from 
the body is often disregarded giving primacy to the reinforced idea that mind has 
priority. The favouring of one mode of relating to the world leads to fragmentation 
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and the energetic connection that supports both the mind and body becomes divided. 
This is especially so when we become fixed upon one way of being in the world; 
when we see ego (mind) development take priority over the body and spirit.” 

Science is in the early stages of understanding the human being as more than 
matter and as human beings we constitute a potent energetic field of consciousness.“ 
Seeing the self energetically in this way, frequencies that are out of balance with 
our natural harmony can be identified and transformed.” 

This subtle energy and the role it plays in our self-identity are demonstrated in 
the chi of acupuncture for example. The Western scientific and psychological 
models currently cannot fully explain the interface between mind and consciousness 
in the working of the physical neurological body, although much support can more 
recently be found within the field of quantum physics and Biology. The proper 
management of energy is possible with awareness about the energetic nature of 
consciousness. The metaphor of the chakras being a doorway to spirit assists with 
this awareness. 

The chakras are active within each individual they are not merely a particular 
concept applicable to the Indian traditions. They are part of our human body systems. 
The chakras are centers of activity, which receive, assimilate and transmit life 
energies. Don Glassey expresses ‘as such, they are a kind of vortex or gathering 
point of organized life energy. And just as the physical body is a vehicle for our 
consciousness, each chakra reflects an aspect of consciousness essential to our 
lives. Thus, the chakras are the ‘wheels of life’ that act as gateways between various 
dimensions of our consciousness’.*? The chakras are more specifically associated 
with aspects that support our spiritual, emotional and mental health. So, when we 
are feeling, acting or thinking something that may not be optimal for us, the energy 
in the chakras is affected. Thus, the chakras relate specifically to consciousness 
and behavior, as well as direct and change it through mind-body integration* 

Hiroshi Metoyama, author of Theories of the Chakras: Bridge to Higher 
Consciousness, says the seven chakras form the major component of our 
consciousness and effect all major body systems. They are the core centers, which 
form the co-ordinating network of our complex body-mind energy system. 

Human beings absorb the energy of the environment, people and places around 
them. The ability to create boundaries requires awareness of these relationships in 
the first instance. By feeling and becoming aware of the subtle energies in the 
body the strengthening the understanding of these relationships the child can manage 
their own energy in the service of themselves and the world with more power 
Aurobindo notes that, 


‘Our mental, physical and vital existence need not be destroyed by our self exceeding, nor 
are they lessened and impaired by being spirtualised; they can and do become much richer, 
greater more powerful and more perfect; in their divine change they break into possibilities 
which in their unspiritualised condition could not be practical or imaginable’ 
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The lack of frameworks for children’s energetic experiences sees the child’s 
relationship with cosmic consciousness narrow“. This narrowing occurs as the 
stages (vertical development) become more predominate. The ego striving in the 
material world appears to take up all of one’s energy. The energy in our body is 
instrumental in translating physical experience into consciousness and vice versa. 
The emotional nature of our existence is most important in the transformation. “To 
transform our emotional lives more deeply, we need to become aware of the 
underlying processes that occur on a subtle level. Only then do we become conscious 
of the broader field of feeling that is present beneath the emotional patterns that 
we get caught in.’ 

Emotions and instinctual life, when seen as something to be controlled and 
repressed, become trapped in our bodies; this is exemplified in psychosomatic 
illness and many childhood issues.“ Children have a close relationship with the 
body and as they grow and develop the relationship with the body becomes less in 
tune if it 1s not cultivated. This connection is appears to sever at some point in our 
growth, generally once other modes of knowing and experiencing become 
predominant. Adults will employ practices such as meditation in an aim to re- 
connect. This is possible through awareness and acknowledgement of whatever 
arises in our bodies, not just mental activity. So as adults return to honouring both 
the body and mind, or the feelings and thoughts they reach a quality of presence, a 
presence that allows and accepts bodily feelings, in much the same way a young 
child does. This is a state of acceptance without becoming stuck in our emotions 
and such a fluid relationship enables healing of both physical and emotional distress 
‘Feeling experienced fully, but with awareness.’ 


Integrative Childhood 


Jorge Ferrer states that many adults, and for that matter, spiritual adepts themselves, 
often have difficulty integrating spiritual experiences into their social lives. Ferrer 
says this is because traditionally, much less attention has been given to the growth 
and development of the somatic, instinctual or emotional worlds. Unbalanced 
development within adults sometimes sees the best spiritual efforts undermined 
by conflicts and wounds at somatic or emotional levels”. 

Placing childhood as Integral sees attention to and intention on all aspects of 
consciousness throughout the lifespan. The interaction between the body-mind for 
the child is challenged when the ego development takes hold. Previously, where 
the feelings from the body have acted to strengthened and support a mind- body 
connection, the cognitive and ego developments promotes disconnection. If the 
intention to maintain all aspects of consciousness is encouraged, the transition of 
capacities occurring at different stages throughout the life span need not be so 
disconnecting. It appears that in order to foster a genuine spiritual integral approach 
it is crucial to make contact with the body as Ferrer remarks. Stuart Sovatsky 
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highlights the yoga postures (asanas) first emerged spontaneously from within the 
body and its vital energy ‘guided by its inner intelligence, prana moves the body 
exactly as it needs to be moved’.® The body, which is not separate from the mind 
or spirit conceptualized energetically, is vital, unfolding and creative or spirit in 
action. The body is moved by prana energetically supporting our growth and 
expansion of consciousness- the feelings and sensations or inner intelligence we 
receive assist to maintain the flow of prana throughout the lifespan.>! 

The education of children to understand their body’s physiological responses 
to feelings or affects is developmentally critical. If children are taught that the 
body’s responses offer a deep knowledge about themselves and their environment 
that will help them to navigate or transit particular situations, then they can frame 
the questions that arise for them about how to deal with particular situations at 
stages attributed to current childhood developmental! frameworks. Children within 
current hierarchical frameworks in isolation have no suitable guidance, about the 
energy in the body assisting them at all states and stages of development, and the 
resulting challenges demonstrate that the lack of guidance and awareness is generally 
too much for children to tolerate. The child’s emotional reactions to feelings that 
are not congruent with thinking can be difficult to manage if not cultivated or 
taught. 

Wilber believes that feeling are secondary to cognition. “That is why research 
shows that your feelings, your art, your ethics, and your emotions, all will follow 
behind the cognitive line, because in order to feel something you have to be able to 
see it’.? I beg to differ and argue that you feel first. Guided by prana inner 
intelligence moves ‘the body exactly as it needs to be moved’ — and then a 
framework to understand the feelings comes later, like the yogic framework for 
the asanas emerged. The current frameworks either agree or disagree with the 
feelings that come forth, and in the cases where frameworks to understand certain 
experiences are not available yet, they will often be created to express the 
experience. 

The chakras as doorway to spirit, connects both the body and mind. By learning 
to transform the energy inherent in the emotional body (the feelings and the 
thoughts) one can change the internal relationship to the external existence. This 
challenges Western egoist conceptualizations of self; however the paradox is that 
by the transformative practice the ‘ground is being prepared for a sound and stable 
identity’. In the case of the emotional life of the child the emotional responses is 
a clear indication of the balance or harmony in the individual. To be clear, the 
emotion is not the feeling, but rather the reaction to a feeling. Emotional reactions, 
or behaviours in children are often judged as positive or negative. Seen energetically 
emotions give an indication of a need that is not being met, an imbalance in the 
energy that is evolving toward highest potentials. Judgements about the emotions 
are needed to a point, but mostly these judgements are often only made to promote 
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a sense of agreement in a learning environment, playground or in the home. Anger 
for instance is a valid emotion, yet this is often seen as negative because the 
expression of anger 1s met with fear or negative reaction from others. Joy on the 
other hand is considered an ‘appropriate’ emotion. Labelling positive emotions as 
better than negative emotions misses the vital essence of why we respond how we 
do in certain situations, as the emotions are dependent on meaning. 

A wider understanding of children’s responses and capacities is possible by 
seeing the relationship of the child’s inner life with their outer world as participatory. 
By recognising children are in a participatory relationship with their world it is 
possible to see that children draw on both inner and outer resources. These resources 
all participate in the child’s formation of ideas, beliefs, values and judgments about 
themselves and the larger environments that they encounter. The larger environment 
is the places, people and events as well as the familial, social, cultural and natural 
world that they are part of. The ways children interpret their experiences are multi 
dimensional and come through many modes. These interpretations shape them 
and the interpretations are quite different from the way adults interpret the world. 
Transforming and expanding consciousness requires frameworks that embrace the 
energetic relationships involved in the evolution of spirit. Greater self-understanding 
and awareness for a child about their vital feeling nature which is just one aspect 
of the Integral self, broadens not only their perspective, but further, the perspectives 
of all those interested in the evolution consciousness. 


Notes 


l. Aurobindo and Wilber both advocate that consciousness includes aspects of matter, body, 
mind, soul, spirit. There are further inclusions within these broader categories by each 
thinker and these inclusions differ somewhat. I have chosen to focus on the aspects termed 
body, mind and spirit for the readers ease By using the terms hody, mind and spirit I 
consider the physical, emotional, mental and spiritual aspects of human consciousness to 
be imbedded in these broader terms. 


2. The word “Integral” in a wider sense has been adopted by various thinkers in trans- 
disciplinary endeavours in particular, the field of Transpersonal Psychology. Within this 
outlook, spintual or mystical experiences are seen as an !mportant aspect of human existence 
Spirit ıs understood ın this context as a vital aspect of consciousness. The model drawn 
upon here is derived from the work of Aurobindo. Consciousness from this perspective 
evolves into high levels of spiritual consciousness, through all levels of reality- matter- 
body-mind-soul-spint. The work of Ken Wilber following this lead outlines in great detail 
the stages of human development and consciousness across many disciplines and has 
synthesized these stages and states into his own developmental sequence to include what he 
terms all quadrants al} levels of reality AQAL. cf ; Integral Psychology in which Wilber has 
detailed tables outlining the sequences. ` 


3. Aurobindo, The Life Divine p. 21. 


The terminology for the notion of ‘Ultimate Reality’ varies throughout spiritual traditions. 
Thinking in terms of esoteric and exoteric perspectives might also assist the reader. 
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The structure of consciousness varies in the Buddhist philosophies- The Tantric use of the 
word consciousness differs from the Vedic use. Tantric philosophy recogtises 4 levels of 
consciousness within the human, each subdivided into 4 making a total of 16. In the yoga 
Sutras there are four primary states of consciousness that operate on different dimensions 
of this system. Swami Satyananda Saraswati’s (2000) Four Chapters on Freedom; 
Commentary on the Yoga sutras of Patanjali describes the System. Dr. Serena Roney- 
Dougal’s work (1981/1999) outlines these dimensions and further applies the eastern models 
of consciousness as a theoretical basis for her research into altered states of consciousness. 
Ken Wilber uses this model but divides the non-dual state further into two, as they have 
different features, thus he works with 5 main states of consciousness. 


Models of Consciousness vary across disciplines, cultures and history. William James 
questioned the role of consciousness in human psychology in The Varieties of Religious 
Experience: A Study in Human Nature (1902). James said that what is called “normal waking 
consciousness” ts but one special type of consciousness, while all about it, separated by the 
slightest of barriers, there lie potential forms of consciousness entirely different.” While 
many individuals may go through life without suspecting the existence of these states of 
consciousness, “...apply the requisite stimulus, and at a touch they are there in all their 
completeness...No account of the universe ın its totality can be final which leaves these 
forms of consciousness disregarded.” James also speaks of many other states of consciousness 
available to human beings and how these cannot be reduced to descriptions within any 
current frameworks and over 100 years later this still appears the case. 


Braud, 1978; Honorton, 1981; Tart 1997; Wilber 2000; have used the states of consciousness 
as outlined in Patanjalis yoga Sutras as a model for states of consciousness research. Attention 
to these various states alters the ability to access previously uncharted dimensions of 
consciousness. 


Aurobindo’s Integral Yoga has this intention. Many studies have been conducted that show 
meditation has tangible psychological and physiological benefits explained strictly in 
neurobiological terms. Understanding how meditation affects the brain, and, by extension, 
human behavior, also gives insight into consciousness. Research involving states of 
consciousness (using the yoga model) shows that people in meditative states and prayer 
have direct access to higher states of consciousness. 


The ability of the child to access the various states of consciousness everyday activities 1s 
supported by EEG research with children Mc Taggert, (2008) p. 102-103. Sigmund Freud 
also acknowledged that children are able to transit between material reality and psychical 
reality more easily than adults. If adults transit between these realities in the waking state it 
is mostly seen as pathology according to psychoanalytic theory. Freud, Sigmund. 1900. 
The Interpretation of Dreams. S.E., vols. 4 and 5. 


. Lynne McTaggert, The Field and The Intention Experiment. 
l1. 
12. 
. Lynne McTaggert, (2008) The Field p138. Also of note: Ralph Abraham in ‘A Two-Worlds 


Gregg Bradden, The Divine Matrix. 
Ervin Lazlo, Science and the Arkashic field. 


Model for Consciousness: Step-Time and Slope-Time’ sees the way the two worlds are 
able to meet and pass information from one to the other is by way of resonance, meaning a 
shared vibratory trequency the transfer of information between the step-time and slope- 
time worlds. Abraham expresses that this is due to pattern recognition and this entails 
conscious awareness of particular states of consciousness. What Abrahams sees as Interesting 
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31, 
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is that we are now undergoing a quantum leap ın our ability to recognize patterns. Patterns 
are now being described in an entirely different way. Often called chaos theory or complexity 
theory, this new branch of mathematics is inherently dynamic Abrahams, Esalen Conference 
2005. 


Zero Point Field in Quantum Physics, David Bohm, Wholeness and the Implicate Order 
(1980). 


Schlitz and Honorton (1992) cited in McTaggert (2008). 


. Braud in McTaggert (2008) p. 102. 
. In The Life Divine p. 122-172 Aurobindo offers two chapters specifically on Supermind. 


The Life Divine p. 233 


Integral Psychology p.200 chart 2B ‘Basic Structures in other Systems’. Wilber Correlates 
Aurobindo’s structures /stages of consciousness with other traditions. 


. Rob Hemsell in ‘Ken Wilber and Sn Aurobindo: A critical Perspective’ states that Wilber 


although sharing many ideas with Aurobindo doesn’t reference Aurobindo extensively in 
his works, for a summary of the relationship between the work and ideas of Aurobindo and 
Wilber this essay is great. 


. Wilber uses the eastern model as outlined earlier and details it in The One, Two, Three of 


God. 


. Ken Wilber ‘An integral theory of consciousness’ Journal of Consciousness Studies, 4 (1), 


February 1997, pp. 71-92 


. The ‘all-quadrant, all-level’ AQAL approach (intentional, behavioural, cultural, and social) 


is the minimum degree of sophistication that we need into order to secure anything resembling 
a genuinely integral theory of consciousness according Wilber. 


. Wilber conceptualizes an all-encompassing embrace of (spirit) within our human experience 


through his work The One, Two, Three of God (2007). 
Ken Wilber The One, Two, Three of God. 


. Wilber’s definitions of spintuality vary. In Integral Psychology he outlines 5 definitions 


«nd in Integral Spirituality he outlines only 4. The one omitted in the later work is the 
definition of peak experiences. 


. Fowler (1981). Gardiner (2006), Zohar and Marshall (2001). 
. This is a term that gained populanty on the 1980s and ıs defined as the oppression of 


children by adults. 


. The adult appears better at ladder climbing, goal oriented spirituality. The child 1s better at 


trusting, wishing. Whole-Brain Integration-or both brain thinking 1s an important topic and 
Carl A Hammerschlag (1988) The Dancing Healers, outlines the Left Brain/Right Brain 
activities and the thinking associated with the specific neural pathways ın the brain. Cf also 
Zohar and Marshal (2000). 


Integral Spirituality, p 113. 

Ibid, 94. 

This is being acknowledged with the increase of scholarly inquiry into the Philosophy of 
the Child, the conceptions people have of childhood, attitudes toward children and in 


particular developmental theories about what childhood is. Al these theories, ideas, studies, 
attitudes and opinions invite philosophical inquiry. 


33. 


34. 


33: 
36. 
37. 
38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 
43. 


45. 


46. 
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Alistair Hardy places a biological basis for spirituality see Hay and Nye. Plato recognized 
the care of the soul Book VI of the Republic represents the human soul as a living organism, 
Plato says, just as a plant grows in accordance to the soil and atmosphere it is surrounded 
by, so it is with the soul. The underlying nature of the soul 1s the recognition of three 
factors, the Good, the Beautiful and the Truth Nettleship Education in Plato’s Republic pg 
80-81. Interestingly Wilber correlates his four quadrants (I, We, It, Its) with Plato’s Triparte 
notion Good, Truth and Beauty in Integral Psychology. 


Spirit is defined as ‘breath’ in the West, and in Eastern cultures, prana or chi. It is with the 
infiltration of various teachings from diverse disciplines and cultures as mentioned previously 
that offer cosmologies and epistemologies leaning toward a more ‘holistic’ application of 
knowledge’s about the self and the world complimentary to our wellbeing. 


The Life Divine p. 728. 
Richard Heinberg, 2005. 
Gary Willis, 2001 p 94 - something Washburn 1995, p 48 might agree with. 


Dr Peter Benson, A Child’s Spirit: Encounter programme ABC Radio National, November, 
19th 2006. Hay and Nye (2006). 


Research on conceptual changes within childhood helps our current understandings of the 
phenomenon of the child’s experience of the world and how it differs from the adult - even 
the conceptual frameworks themselves have shifted in the history of science. Susan Carey 
- Conceptual Change in Childhood. Cambridge, MA: Bradford Books, MIT Press. 


By conceptualizing the states of human consciousness from an energetic framework 
(etymology of the word spirit has its origins in the Latin - Spiritus — meaning breath), the 
subtlest energy within the human resides with the spint, whereas the matter of the physical 
body operates at a grosser level. 


Many mind-body transpersonal modalities support this view and is exemplified in Stan 
Grof ‘s holotrophic breath work. 


Don Glassey, 2005 


Don Glassey, 2005. Candice Pert, (1997), a noted biologist, has highlighted the rmportance 
of the chakras and the emotional life of the individual and has recently compared the position 
of the chakra’s or energy centers in our human body and found the location of these centres 
align with our body’s major peptide-manufactunng locations where nerves are clustered in 
interchanges. Pert who was involved the discovery of opiate receptors says that she believes 
that western concepts of ‘God’ are really the summation of how the natural laws of the 
universe operate, with peace and harmony? It 1s through Chakra’s that the soul becomes 
receptive and communicates with cosmic energies. 


The Life Divine 728. 


In fact as mentioned earlier EEG studies of the brains of children under five, shows they 
permanently function in alpha mode- a state of altered consciousness 1n adults. Children are 
open to far more information ın the Field than the average adult. In effect a child walks 
around in a state of permanent hallucination according to McTaggert’s research. Small 
child may not be able to distinguish his own experiences from someone else’s it is like a 
child has the capacity to receive a large number of stations at any one time. Lazlo 
Interconnected Universe 102-103. 


Preece, The Psychology of Buddhist Tantra pp. 90-91, and p. 116-117. 
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47. Ibid p. 78. 
48 Ibid p 82,83 


49. Jorge Ferrer (2003) ‘Integral Transformative Practice: A Participatory Perspective’, Journal 
of Transpersonal Psychology, Berkeley, California. 


50. Sovatsky, S. (1994), p. 96 Ars Erotica cited in Ferrer. 
51. See Sovatsky ‘On Being Moved’ in this publication. 
52. Integral Spirituality p. 114. 

53. Sovatsky, ‘On Being Moved’ ın this publication. 


54. Preece, R , The Psychology of Buddhist Tantra Ithaca, NY, Snow Lion Publications, 2006, 
p 22. 
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ON BEING MOVED: KUNDALINI AND THE COMPLETE 
MATURATION OF THE SPIRITUAL BODY 


Stuart Sovatsky 





The chromosomal quiverings of meosis, embryonic and fetal body-creating movements and infantile 
incarnating stretches are a continuum of maturational processes animated by Mother Kundalini that 
unfolds into the asanas, internal mudras, spontaneous mantric utterances, ecstatic states and spellbound 
meditations of hatha, bhakti and raja yogas. As part of the human condition itself, these processes 
appear cross-culturally as Tibetan tumo heat, spontaneous tai chi, spinal-rocking Islamic zikr and 
Judaic dawvening, Shaker, Quaker, Charismatic, Gospel and Orthodox Hesychast “quaking,” Voodou, 
Shamanic and other “trance dances,” uju kaya spinal tumescence of Buddhism and upright Christian 
prayer, the axial whirling of the Dervish and the spontaneous “post-semantic” spiritual utterances of 
Judaic nigune, Sufi qwaali, yogic anahata-nad, Shamanic chanting, the medieval Christian monastic 
“song” and Gospel “speaking in tongues.” I further assert that these phenomena constitute signs of 
as-yet-unmapped post-Freudian “post-genital” (pineal) puberties of the fully-matured human being 
with its two existential forms: famuly-creating grthastya begetting unbroken lineages of devout, 
lifelong successful marriages; and sannyasa, full-time yogis, vidyaharas, kavis, bhaktas, lamas, 
staretz, pirs, arhats and saints. The global recognition of Vasudhaiva kutumbakam, “The world is, 
indeed, one family” denotes the full, collective maturation of humanity and the manifestation of an 
enlightened world'order wherein, as well, the conditions for such maturation are maximal, or Sanatana 
dharmic—attuned to the eternal, highest possibilities of being. 


Keywords: Kundalini, spiritual body, post-Freudian “post-genital” 


A coil of lightning, a flame of fire folded (224) 
She cleans the skin down to the skeleton (233) 

Old age gets reversed (260) 
She...dissolves the five [bodily] elements (291) 
...{then] the yogi is known as Khecar [tumescent tongued] 
Attaining this state is a miracle (296) 

Shakti [feminine power] and Shiva [masculine power] become one 
and in their union, everything...gets dissolved (306) 
Further, there is nothing more to experience beyond [this] 
Hence, let me stop speaking of it 
For it is useless to talk (318) 

Numbered couplets related to Kundalini, 
Dnyaneshwari (Jnaneshvari), 2002 [ca, 1210] 


Vibrant well-being, overwhelming ecstasy, effulgently enlightened consciousness, 
the summit of human evolution, pathway to an endless eroticism, the Great 
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Procreatrix, the deification, regeneration and immortalization of the body, the 
somaticizing of spiritual aspirations, the teleological freeing of soul from flesh via 
the literal unwinding of the mortal coil into its constituent elements, the lost wisdom 
of the serpent of Genesis and the fuel of all human genius, the energy of the 
Dionysian revelry, the spiritual side of DNA, Christ’s fiery baptism and that of His 
followers ever since, the seething cobra Sheltering Lord Buddha — such are the 
ancient and modern claimed manifestations of Kundalini, literally, “the Mother of 
all creation and of all yogas.” 

Traceable at least five-thousand years ago to the archeological relic known as 
the Pashupati seal depicting an antler-crowned demi-god sitting cross-legged with 
one heel pressing his androgynous perineum and the other the root of his erect 
penis, mildly breasted, with a phalam fruit in one hand and a phallic staff in the 
other, is the ultimate attainer Himself, Shiva, to be reincarnated some twenty-eight 
times, with the most recent being, Lakulisha, the staff-bearing Gujurati saint (100 
AD) and inspiration of the legendary Goraksha-nath and Matsyendra-nath yogic 
saints from whom all modern, even chic, hatha yoga has emerged. 


Embryonic Beginnings 


In each individual, then as now, Kundalini’s motherly creativity is first visible 
microscopically in the nucleus of the fertilized ovum as, literally, the immortalizing 
chromosomal process of cellular meiosis. The spiraled, bifurcating genetic strands 
quiver animistically like enthralled lovers, separating and realigning themselves 
within the nucleus of the fertilized ovum that divides again and again, recreating 
this same fibril ritual within the nuclear sanctum of each newly reproducing cell. 
What guides this primordial origination of all bodily life? Kundalini, the “coiled 
serpentine wisdom-energy.” Thus, in contemporary terms, Kundalini might be 
renamed, “meta-DNA.” 

As the zygotic cells divide and ball-up, Kundalini quickens embryological 
development towards a recognizable human form. An elongating groove folds 
into itself and creates the dorsal proto-spinal cord whose subtle channel, sushumna, 
will be the favored pathway for adult Kundalini activity while below, a ventral 
alimentary pouch and proto-organs manifest inside the emergent gut. This is the 
first step in separating the body’s “heaven realm” of neural consciousness functions 
from the “earth, air, water, and fire realms” of digestion, circulation, elimination, 
etc., thus Kundalini creates a bodily home for the jiva, the “one who lives”—the 
“soul.” (Re-awakening in the adult, She develops the individual to untold heights 
and then unwinds the whole process into a primordial oneness.) 

Continuing on, sweet-tasting muco-polysaccharides will secrete into the 
developing oral cavity as it divides from the heavenly cranial vault, causing the 
tongue to lick itself away from the heavenly hypophysis (proto-hypothalamus, 
pituitary, pineal) and into the earthy and watery realms of the just-forming mouth. 
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During Kundalini activity in the highly advanced adult yogi, sweet-tasting amritas, 
“nectar,” or soma, “elixir of immortality,” will re-arouse the yogi’s tongue into the 
tumescence of khecart mudra—"the tongue’s ecstatic dance into the heaven- 
realm”—in mystic rapport with the matured hypothalamus, the “little wedding 
chamber,” (as named by the ancient Greeks) or “pleasure center’ (as named by 
modern physiologists) and also with the “seat of the soul,” pineal gland. But, for 
now, back to the womb. 

The anterior end of the proto-spine blossoms into the proto-brain, altogether 
forming the anatomical armature Darwinians use to track four-billion vears of 
evolutionary history from invertebrate to vertebrate to homo erectus and the uniquely 
neo-cortexted homosapiens. Simultaneously, Kundalini will manifest a gill-slitted 
fishlike stage and a tail-bearing and other lower-mammal stages in a mysterious 
process that biologists call, ontogeny phylogeny recapitulation — a replaying of 
billions of years of evolution within the gestation of every human being who has 
ever lived. 

Equally mysterious, Kundalini manifests a urogenitally-androgynous perineum 
stage that, for the advanced yogi, will later “fertilize” him with the bio-concentrated 
powers of the entire polarized universe. Thus, the supreme importance given by 
yogis (and seen in the Pashupatt seal) to the heel-to-perineum Siddha-asana, “sitting 
pose that unleashes supernatural powers.” 

All the while, fetal movements perform their own profound asana dance, 
coaxing and vibrating arm-buds and leg-buds into tiny arms, legs and fingers, 
while also articulating joints, organs, heartbeats and even pouting and smiling, 
into existence. When the fetus is fully formed, Kundalini sequesters Herself at the 
posterior node of the spine (the muladhara chakra or “root center’) and becomes 
quiescent. 

When the fetus attains individual viability, this same Kundalini dimension 
within the mother’s body engenders the throbs of labor contractions and the ensuing 
downward pushing and birth of the child. Thereupon, spontaneous proto-linguistic 
developmental sound-making emerges in the newborn as proto-mantric (bija) 
emotion- and larynx- developing utterances. Likewise, neonatal developmental 
stretching movements continue to more fully incarnate the neonate via proto-asanas 
of hatha yoga. The baby’s common spellbound staring into space or at some object 
emerges as one of the earliest of meditative concentrations, whose adult version 
has been aptly called, Beginner’s, Pure or Unconditioned mind. 

As enculturation proceeds, the child’s mouth- and tongue-shaped sounds will 
be molded into a native language and her movements and musculature into 
producing the skills and actions expected within the home culture. Although the 
primordial “pure consciousness” and its capacity to “rest in itself” will remain, her 
operative “ego mind” will be slowly filled with concepts, memories of delight or 
terror, moods, desire, and so forth, that evermore individualize her. 
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The power of Sanskrit (and other sacred languages) is based upon its salutary 
sonic or mantric effects on all dimensions of the maturing body, far beyond the 
semantic utility of conceptual meaning. Thus, the emphasis upon nuanced 
pronunciation in all sacred language instruction. For, the mesh of words, concepts 
and “forms” inevitably creates a secondary “ego” mind that can become self-obsessed 
with worded thinking and grow out of touch with the primordial consciousness of 
“pure space-awareness.” Thus, mantra and silent meditation become ever more 
important practices in “remembering” the unconditioned consciousness itself. 

As the individuating process continues, the child’s glands, the foundation for 
rasayana, (the yoga of glandular maturation) will grow in congruence with common 
emotional states—anger, sorrow, joy, love, desire, shame. Likewise, via the events 
of her life, she comes to feel evermore unique, (too unique” and overly embedded 
in her historical conditioning, from the perspective of advaita psychology) The 
primordial Kundalini will remain dormant and, quite likely, grow evermore 
unknown within more “worldly,” “ego-based” or “materialistic” cultures (such 
warnings pepper many ancient texts.) 

Thereafter, the more general life energy of prana will guide physiology, 
empower thought processes, willful movements and maintenance-level growth. 
But, when growth intensifies during puberty or pregnancy, prana re-enters a 
heightened condition called pranotthana (“uplifted, intensified life-energy’’), as is 
visible in the glow of infants, pregnant women, new fathers, pubescent teenagers 
and in the purported glow of saints. Lesser modes of pranotthana include the glow 
of super-athletes, charismatic musicians and leaders and during certain psychedelic 
drug states. A miraculous pranotthana manifests in ordinary people in heroic 
~ Moments, such as mothers lifting cars to save a child or fathers enduring life- 
threatening situations to save their families. 

Under special conditions, as introduced above and to be discussed in greater 
detail below, pranotthana vibratorily goes so far as to foment the reactivation of 
the dormant Kundalini. In this gradual or sudden process, spontaneous sounding 
(anahata-nad), movements and yoga positions (sahaja yoga) will emerge breaking 
through the enculturated habits of body and mind —and even break through learned, 
static hatha yoga postures—which, as sahaja (spontaneously arising) yoga, takes 
on a surreal, that is, super-real, quality. As one of the most advanced of all Kundalini 
yogis, Jnaneshvar, wrote, 


That is called [kundalini yogic developmental kriya] action of the body in which reason 
takes no part and which does not originate as an idea springing in the mind. 


To speak simply, yogis perform actions [asanas, mudras, kriyas] with their bodies, like the 
[innocent] movements of children. Jnaneshvar, 1987, p 102 


For, under the influence of escalating pranotthana, viscera, musculature and various 
moods of longing (bhakti, yoga of devotional moods) vibrate the larynx in 
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-g. characteristic overwhelming, trilling fashion as heard in operatic, Sufi qwaali, Judaic 
nigune, yogic anahata-nad and shamanic and indigenous trance singing. These 
moods also gyrate and twist the body into ecstatic dance and, most mysteriously, 
into various time-honored yoga asanas and others unnamed or unknown to the 
yogi in the same way that neonatal movements occur or, more vigorously, like 
birth contractions taking hold of a laboring mother’s body. Thus, the mystical 
significance of ha-tha, “forceful,” yoga asserts itself, far beyond any egoic modes 
of agency. 

Likewise, the passion of these longings is as compelling as any romantic love 
affair, revealing another mystical significance of ha-tha, the union of sun 
(masculinity) and moon (femininity) within a singular body. While seated, the 
heel draws itself into the once-adrogynous perineum (siddha-asana) of the so- 
awakened one, like a flower unfolding in time-lapse photography. The spine 
becomes tumescently erect (uju kaya), similar to how the genitals can arouse at the 
thought of one’s beloved. The diaphragm lifts into the chest (uddiyana-bandha) 
and the anal sphincter throbs and draws upward (mula-bandha), like a runner 
reaching for the finish line. Thus, the most esoteric aspects of the ancient Pasupati 
seal come to life—the ultimate goal of the enlightened mind and fully matured 
human body. 

Yoga as the union of Shakti and Shiva seems no mere symbolic metaphor to 
the Kundalini yogi whose whole life becomes enthralled by these energies. Indeed, 
five to ten hours per day, for decades unto death are consumed by the inner yogic 
pregnancy. Indeed, the ardha-nari manifestion of the ascetic Shiva as half male 
and half female could not be clearer as to the primordial, inwardly erotic and 
outwardly chaste powers unleashed by Kundalini. 

Breathing will become heavy or racy (bhastrika or kapalabhati pranayama) to 
»—- animate the passionate stretching and longing. The trilling moans and mantric 
utterances emerge. Altogether, we see why Ishvara, “the Mover,” is the deity named 
in ashtangha yoga’s second step of salutary prescriptions (yamas), while in the 
Hathayogaprapika, prana is also deified. Indeed, the yamas and niyamas (character 
building principles), asanas, mudras and pranayamas are all understood as ways 
of worshipping prana. 

That is, they are understood as yogas, methods that are at one with their own 
goals, for the highest expressions inherent fo prana, are acts of worship—prana 
worshipping prana, movement worshipping the capacity to move—thereby the 
worshipper becomes, in mind and body, the Deity whom she has long been devoutly 
XK worshipping. In other words, a naturalistic quickening of the entire human being 
unfolds, sui generis. This is Kundalini, the Mother of all Yogas. 

Likewise, we can understand common passive verb usage in ancient yoga 
texts, where one “gets” (receives) the uddiyana bandha or “gets” khecari mudra. 
Since it does not feel like the ego is involved in these “actions” anymore than in 
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embryonic body-manifestation, one cannot discern any personal agency in their 
occurrence. Charismatic Christian’s plainly call such phenomena, “manifestations” 
of the “Holy Ghost.” 

Other cross-tradition cognates include spontaneous Judaic and Islamic spinal- 
rocking davvening and zikr, Tibetan tumo heat, inspired Taoist tai chi, Bushman 
thxiasi num, shamanic and voudoo trance-dance, yogically-derived Andalusian 
flamenco and inspired, stomach-undulating belly-dance, the charismatic quakıng 
and shaking in Quakerism, Shakerism, Pentacostal “Holy Ghost” dancing and 
Orthodox Hesychasm’s quivering. 

Raja Yoga and Buddhism’s still-sitting, long meditation periods seek the same 
awakening, but restrain the body in hopes of channeling all energies directly into 
the erect spine, but thus bypassing the cultivation of numerous expressive and 
emotional potentials within the mobility of the body. Mortifications, severe vigils 
and flagellation are the most desperate of the unnatural methods. Even Elvis 
Presley’s charismatic gyrations and his teenaged fans pubescent screams can be 
located at the beginning of this far more profound continuum. 

Indeed, Kundalini phenomena are not only cross-culturally ubiquitous, taken 
altogether, they point, arguably, to an innate, somatic dimension to all manifestations 
of spirituality and religious aspirations Within our still-dominant Freudian/ 
Darwinian theories of development, I will make the case that, altogether, these and 
other Kundalini yoga spontaneous phenomena constitute as-yet-unmapped “post- 
Freudian,” “post-Darwinian” stages of adult maturation. That is, they are beyond 
Freud’s “final” stage of genital primacy and Darwin’s stage of mature fertility. 
(Thus, the perennial rub between sexuality and spirituality). Likewise, they are 
beyond the ego developmental stages of conventional western psychology, as 
transpersonal psychologists, Ken Wilber, Jorge Ferrer and Michael Washburn note. 

Just as Freud chose to name the fundamental developmental force “libido” or 
“yearning,” so too does Chapter 7, v. 11 of the Bhagavad-gita—as personified in 
the words of Krishna, “Dharmaviruddho bhutesu kamo ‘smi bharatasbha.” (“J am 
the passion [kamo, desire, yearning] in beings that will manifest the greatest 
maturation, truth and goodness.”) According to Freud, this yearning is experienced 
foremost as sexual desires based in genital puberty, the hallmark of biological 
adulthood. 

Kundalini Yoga merely reopens the matter of human development whereby the 
spine, hypothalamus, hypoglossus, pineal and cerebral lobes are seen as capable of 
undergoing “puberties” with all the alterations in physiology, identity, and existential 
life purpose and even mortality itself, that were attendant to genital puberty, but now 
with a more spiritual emphasis. Indeed, one of the oldest terms for yoga is shamanica 
medhra, “releasement beyond the genital thrall.” What could be clearer? 

The historical record of attainers and saints—Buddha, Mahavira. Buddhaghosa. 
Christ, Thirumoolar, Nagaarjuna, Socrates, Pythagoras, Plato, Eckhart, John of 
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the Cross, St. Francis, Theresa of Avila, Meister Eckhart, Hildegard of Bingen, 
Rumi, Gandhi, Lao-tzu, Mirabai, Patanjali, Lakulish, Goraksha-nath, Matsyendra- 
nath, Adi Shankara, Ramana Maharsi, Ramakrishna, Nityananda, Ananda-maya- 
ma, Irina Tweedie, Dalai Lama, Sri Aurobindo and The Mother and innumerable 
yogis and yoginis—reveals one commonality: they have each achieved a 
transformed sexuality, a ““postgenital puberty,” as I term it. 

All practiced yoga techniques and forms and styles of yoga au courant in the 
West, as well as in India, mimic these profound pranic manifestations. The most 
important of these practices are the entire assortment of asanas, alternate nostril 
breathing with mula-bandha, uddiyana bandha and jalandara bandha with 
kumbhaka (breath retention). 

Important mantras include, Om namo Bhagavate Vasudevaya, Om Namo 
Shivaya and So-Ham, Om Bhur Bhuva Swaha Tat Savitur Varenyam Bhargo 
Devasya Dhimahe Dhyo Yonah Prachodayat. 

For physical purification via a process called nadi shuddha (purification of 
the subtle channels), fasting one day per week is recommended. To partake of 
cosmic rhythms, arising at 4am at the “hour of Brahman” is also recommended. 
Likewise, three ours per day of practices should gradually increase to five, six and 
even ten hours per day. Indeed, once the energies are awakened, it becomes 
impossible not to be engaged in these yogic actions (kriyas) for hours on end. 

Yet, in their exportation to the West, early teachers such as BKS Iyengar, 
Krishnamacharya and their successors, were not prepared to convey these 
endogenous depths, but modeled their instruction of the ancient asanas (and others 
invented at the turn of the century, see Sjoman, 1996) upon the pedagogy and 
aesthetics of European ballet and gymnastics (complete with hardwood floors and 
mirrored walls) and thus the perfection of held positions became a disciplined 
practice. These “positions” tapped the outer edges of the Kundalini dimension and 
thus their singular therapeutic efficacy, but rarely so far as to enter the spiritual 
awe Of transfixation and inspired movement. Indeed, the concentrated willfulness 
of the practices quite effectively suppresses the sahaja path, for the vast majority 
of practitioners. 

Furthermore, to fit modern values, the inwardly “erotic” celibacy known as 
brahmacharya, held for thousands of years to be essential to Kundalini yoga has 
been largely dispensed with. So, we barely ever see a modern practitioner who has 
fallen in love and married her yoga, with eight to ten hours of its spinal mysteries 
unfolding per day, decade after decade, unto death, infused with the romance of a 
perfect and deepening love. As noted in the Bhagavad-gita, “He is my true devotee, 
whose voice is choked with emotion of love for me, whose heart is moved with 
tears rolling down from the eyes.” (11: 14). 

Indeed, Sri Aurobindo has called brahmacharya the “foundation” of all Indic 
wisdom traditions and cultural sophistication, 
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T]he secret of that gigantic intellectuality, spirituality, and superhuman moral force which 
we see pulsating in...the ancient philosophy, in the supreme poetry, art, sculpture, and 
architecture [of India]... was the all-important discipline of Brahmacharya. 


as also reflected in its role as the first of the four Ashramas or stages of the idealized, 
one hundred-year lifetime (and reincarnating series of such lifetimes). 

Yet, the vast majority do not remain celibate yogis but enter a second stage 
called Grihasthya Ashrama (sacred householder life) of marriage and familial 
creation from age twenty-five to fifty years, whereupon one’s own children begin 
to marry and reproduce. Kundalini takes the form of lineage propagation and the 
mysterious phenomena of sahaja yoga rarely manifest. A subsidiary householder’ s 
brahmacharya of one sexual union per month is considered within dharmic rhythms 
suitable for a moderated practice of Kundalini Yoga. If the tongue-hypothalamus- 
pineal puberty of khechari mudra should awaken, the couple might engage in the 
coitus reservatus of partyanga, erotic yoga. According to the South Indian master, 
Thirumoolar, 


825. Pleasure of Sex Union is Endless When Breath Savoring is the Only Way. 


Anointing her body with unguents diverse—Bedecking her tresses with flowers fragrant— 
Do you enjoy the damsel in passion’s union:—If your desire becomes devotion—Prana 
will shoot up through the Spinal Pathway—Then your enjoyment will be endless. 


826. Only Those Have Practiced (attained) Khecari Can Resort to Pariyanga. 
Thirumandiram of Siddhar, Thirmuloolar, V.1, 


From the age of fifty to seventy-five, vanaprasthya ashrama, retiring 
grandparent stage (literally, “forest-dwellers”) emerges, whereupon one’s 
grandchildren begin to bear children. The sense of the eternality of lineage spreads 
forth visibly ın both directions as the embodied truth of human life. Thus, Kundalini 
matures these individuals to being equal to lifelong, creative marriage, an 
achievement that has itself become fraught in modern American culture. Here, the 
powers of interpersonal devotion, forgiveness, apology, fidelity, honesty and love 
mature between the spouses as Shakti and Shiva, the creative partnership of the 
human version of the primordial forces that manifest the entire universe. 

Beginning at seventy-five years, the “world-shedding” Sannyasa Ashrama 
begins, whereafter great-great-grandparenthood can emerge. During sannyasa, 
prana and its most revered aspect, citta, consciousness-stuff, are evermore released 
from adaptation to “worldly ways” of life and one returns to the Unconditioned or 
Pure Mind. A deepening spiritual wisdom of eternal, rather than merely 
contemporary, truths regarding the nature of love, time, the perishable and the 
imperishable is discerned. Consciousness and body recognize their so-different 
fates, the former as eternally aware and the latter as destined to wither into the 
primordial elements of earth, air, water, and fire. Death is understood as an entirely 
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positive experience of maha-samadhi, the great knowing of the originary Source 
of all by the ever-awake consciousness. 

Five generations of happy, creative marriages comprise the ideal manifestation 
of Mother Kundalini, via the grihasthya householder path. Each family member 
matures to the point of being equal to the requirements of marriage and family life, 
with grand, great-grand- and great-great-grand- children and parents all flourishing. 
A world of such lineages fulfills the greatest possibility of the central maxim of 
Sanatana Dharma (the indigenous name for all Indian wisdom traditions), 
Vasudhaiva kutumbakam, “The world is, indeed, one family.” 

The joint-family system that incorporates newly-weds and in-law families is a 
structural manifestation of this hoped-for ideal and the extremely low (5-8%) 
contemporary Indian divorce rate is a testament to and remnant of this increasingly 
forgotten sociological ideal of a fully-dharmic, highly enlightened society. The 
energetic foundation of such a social order is Kundalini, from the quivering 
chromosomes of meiosis, to blush of adolescent puberty and new parenthood 
through great-great-grandparenthood, and the esoteric khecari mudra puberty 
whereby the pineal orgasm secretes the mystic soma or amritas (nectar of 
immortality). 

¢ Yet, there is an alternative to the four-staged path of ashramas wherein the 
power of the developmental trajectory begun in the womb predominates over 
sociological adaptation and family creation. In this second path, known as nivritti 
dharma, “naturalistic, without intentions way” or lifelong sannyasa, the incarnating 
movements of the fetus and newborn persist and mature or re-emerge later in life 
giving rise to the type of “beyond-reason,” developmental yoga described By 
Jnaneshvar, above. Likewise, the common moments of spellbinding concentration 
of infants also re-emerge as naturalistic meditative awe and a matured, innocent 
wonder. 

Instead of joining in the family jati or trade or by leaving one’s “worldly” 
occupation and bypassing the romance of mating (or sustaining the virginal 
brahmacharya within marriage), those on this path become yogis in the original 
sense of the term. Indeed, to this day, modern Indian civil law grants “renouncing 
the world” to pursue the unequivocal Absolute of unmodified spiritual aspirations 
of yoga, meditation, and religious practices as honorable grounds for divorce. 

Lifelong sannyasins will manifest some degree of a bio-spiritual salutary effects 
upon others known as shaktipat, or grace. The higher range of shaktipat is honored 
with the term, Siddha-guru, “spiritual-power bestowing saint.” 

The following schema situates numerous manifestations of Kundalini and 
trace the complete maturation of all potentials, physical and spiritual, of homo 
sapiens. 

BEGINNING Sperm-ovum fertilization: zygote, blastula, and gastrula stages 


-, 


develop; X, 
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FIRST MONTHS Starting at the embryonic spinal base, Kundalini energy- 
intelligence guides the formation of the neural groove, the evolutionary fundament 
of all evermore complex vertebrate bodies, from amphioxus on; gill- slits, tail and 
other “ontogeny phylogeny recapitulation” vestigial phenomena emerge and vanish; 
organs form, heart beats as ananda-maya kosha (causal body), vijnana-maya kosha 
(reflective-mind body), mano-maya kosha (neuroendocrine-based mind/emotion 
body), prana-maya kosha (mitochondrial-mendian vital energy body) and anna- 
maya kosha (food-eating or “ordinary” fleshy body) develop; 

MIDDLE MONTHS Jiva (“the one who lives”) enters the causal body 

LATE MONTHS Continued gestation of the fetal body toward fragile 
sufficiency by the sixth or seventh month as Kundalini completes its formation of 
the body and recedes into dormancy at the spinal base; the more generic “life 
energy’ of prana of the prana-maya kosha (udana, samana, apana, prana, vyana 
circuits of head, gut, elimination, respiration, and circulation, respectively) continues 
as the flesh body’s (anna-maya kosha’s) sustaining force, as nourished with earthly 
foods and oxygen via the umbilical connection to mother; 

BIRTH First breath, umbilicus cut, eye contact, reaching, anahata-nada (poly- 
significant neuroendocrinal developmental utterances that are related to the Yogic 
developmental breathing of pranayama—a “crying” that can be over-associated 
with adult anguish); psychomotor developmental movements akin to sahaja Yoga 
asanas and hand and finger mudras emerge; nursing; 

FIRST DECADE Teething, walking, play; glandular secretions underlying 
character-building sentiments of yamas and niyamas begin to fructify within the 
child’s social and family context; language appropriates mind, tongue and 
psychosomatic enculturation occurs; prepubescent pranotthana sustains the child’s 
growth, visible as “the glow of childhood”; 

SECOND DECADE Childhood pranotthana intensifies, fomenting 
genital puberty/fertility as the embodiment of infinite future incarnations: 
hormonal- temporal urgencies quicken as gender-oriented desires; intermediate 
puberty of yama and niyama neuroendocrine secretions emerge, with emphasis 
upon developmentally sublimative brahmacarya ashrama; basic prepubescent 
asana and pranayama emerge in willful and minimal sahaja or “spontaneous” 
forms; 

THIRD DECADE Karma Yoga, the life of responsible action and character 
maturation; the mind matures beyond childhood’s scattered vitality toward 
pratyahara, the capacity for sustained perceptions and careful attention; second 
ashrama of “householder” family-creation of pravritti path or the solitary mystic 
nivrittt path is entered; diverse worldly involvements are varyingly dharmic or 
aligned with the endogenous maturational process; the maturations known as the- 
“good neighbor” or “well-balanced person” emerge; if pranotthana continues to 
intensify via dharmic life, the postgenital puberties of urdhva-retas quicken. 


+ 
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FOURTH DECADE Dharana begins: the dawning of awesome awareness of/ 


-as endless impermanence and soteriological radiance-secretions of tejas (“brilliance- 


radiance” of spiritual zeal) and virya (“virtue-secretion/ radiance”) emerge; 
advanced asanas, mudras, bandhas (inner yearning-contractions) and shaking 
mature the body for more intensified energies; dhyana begins: devout and 
unwavering appreciation of the flow of endless impermanence and the poignant 
grace of life; the puberties of the linguistic anatomy (tongue, larynx, brain centers) 
underlying further meditative/mental maturations begin: simha-asana (tongue- 
extended “lion-pose” seen in certain goddess images) and nabho mudra (inward- 
turned tongue, “heaven-delight gesture”) precursors of khecari mudra (tongue curls 
back in delight above the soft palate), initiating the puberties of the hypoglossal- 
larnyx, hypothalamus, pituitary and pineal; anahata- nada, known rudimentarily 
as “speaking in tongues” and resounding in the sacred chantings of numerous 
cultures, emerge; 

FIFTH DECADE The desire-self identity matures toward the immortal soul- 
self identity; auras (auric glow of spiritual maturity) emerges; continuation of 
khecari mudra, culminating in the subtle pineal secretion-radiance of soma or amrita 
(“immortal-time essence,” revitalizing melatoninlike, endorphin-like hormone), 
the uroboric embodiment of endless impermanence; 

Kundalini awakens, initiating the puberties of the six chakras and the inner 
shamanic heat: shambhavi mudra, the puberty of the eyes and the pineal leading to 
inner vision of the soul’s (melatonin-like) radiances and the matter-time-space- 
scent-taste- light-bliss continuum emerges as a phenomenon of embodied eternal 
impermanence; unmani mudra, the “delight-gesture of free consciousness” cerebral 
puberty emerges; internal or breathless respiration in the akashic-ethers emerges; 
grand-children emerge for householders and then the third ashrama of retirement 
and the fourth ashrama ‘of worldly renunciation; great-grandchildren emerge for 
householders. 

SABIJA-SAMADAI aiid NIRBIJA-SAMADHI: fully matured origin- 
consciousness with, and then without, future waverings emerge; 

REPEAT 25 TO 50 INCARNATIONS Divya sharira: exceedingly rare full 
maturation of the ensouled body as an immortal “divine light body” of exceeding 
longevity. and moksha: complete maturation of all soul-body potentials; ultimate 
liberation into eternal being-in-time. 

The most recent appearances of a saint of this maturity (at the turn of the 
century and in the early 1950’s) I have come across were documented in the book 
Hariakhan Baba: Known and Unknown by Baba Hari Dass, a life-long Indian yogi 
residing in Santa Cruz, California. Other references to this Babaji, or perhaps to 
his guru, appear in Govindan’s Babaji, and Satyeswarananda’s Babaji. 

Known by various names, Satyeswarananda and Baba Hari Dass maintain 
that Hariakhan Baba is the several thousand year old “Babaji” who initiated Neem 
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Karoli Baba, known as Richard Alpert’s (Ram Dass) guru, and the lineage of 
Paramahansa Yogananda, one of the first yogis to come to the West at the turn of i 
the century. Yogananda attained additional esteem after his death in 1952 when 
his corpse showed no signs of decomposition, even after some twenty days. 
According to Los Angeles Mortuary Director, H. T. Rowe’s notarized statement: 


The absence of any visual signs of decay in the dead body of Paramahansa Yogananda 
offers the most extraordinary case ın our experience....No physical disintegration was visible 
in his body even twenty days after death...No indication of mold was visible on his skin, 
and no visible desiccation (drying up) took place in the bodily tissues. This state of perfect 
preservation of a body 1s, so far as we know from mortuary annals, an unparalleled one...No 
odor of decay emanated from his-body at any time.... There ts no reason to say that his body ` 
had suffered any visible physical disintegration at all. (Yogananda, 1977, p. 575). 


According to the late Vinit-muni of Pransali, India, Hariakhan Baba/Babaji is also 
Lakulisha (150 a.d., born in Kayavarohan, India; organizer of the Pashupata sect) 
who initiated Swami Kripalvand (whose corpse showed no signs of rigor mortis 
during the two days before his burial [Kripalu, 1982]) in the early 1950’s, (and 
perhaps many other unknown yogis). His image remains embossed in the Elephanta 
Island carvings (dated 500-600) near Bombay which purport the “practicing [of 
Kundalini] Yoga as the origin and culmination of all life.” (Collins, 1988, p. 48). 

To help Westerners grasp the significance of these carvin gs, Indologist James 
Forbes ranks them with the Pyramids of Egypt; I would also include the mound at 
Golgotha and the Darwinian Galapagos Islands research. The Vayu Purana, the 
Kurma Purana and the Linga Purana discern Lakulisha (or “Nakulisha’”) as the 
28th incarnation of this immortal embodiment, known first as Shiva, Lord of Yoga. 

According to the Pashupata Sutra and the Ganakarika Sutra (Collins, 1988, p. 
137-38), the Lakulisha Kundalini Yoga sect practiced an ecstatic ritual including 
wild laughter, sacred singing, “dancing consisting of [all possible] motions of the 
hands and feet: upward, downward, inward, outward and shaking motion,” a sacred 
“sound produced by the contact of the tongue-tip with the palate...after the dance 
when the devotee has again sat down and is still meditating on Siva,” an “inner 
worship,” and prayer. 

The Pashupata sect, which spread throughout Hindu, Buddhist and Jain India 
for some 600 years, was noteworthy in Indian history in its scorn of the caste 
system and its belief in a deity capable of bestowing redemptive grace beyond the 
mechanistic dictates of karma. They believed that, as forest-dwelling kundalini 
yogis, they transformed the strife of city-dwellers with their shaktipat blessings. 
As with the appearance of many other saints, heaven lived on earth, and those 
within its fold were, for a time, redeemed into fully dharmic life. 

Presented at 
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Columbia University Roundtable on Indic Thought, 2001 
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TRANSCENDENTAL MEDITATION: COUNTER CULTURE 
SPIRITUALITY TO POSTMODERN COMMODITY 


Shelley Cowden 





Throughout the twentieth century and into the present day, numerous Indian and Eastern spiritual 
practices have been introduced to and popularised within cultures of the ‘West’. At present, it 1s 
acknowledged that forms of meditation, yoga and other health practices that have originated in 
the ‘East’ are experiencing a large degree of acceptance and popularity within ‘mainstream’ 
Western culture. As this article shal! discuss however, the position of such practices within 
mainstream discourse is still a relatively recent phenomenon. The following paper shall begin by 
examining the cultural conditions of the West during the mid-twentieth century and how key 
historical phenomena — notably the 1960s counterculture — created a demand for alternative 
philosophies, spiritualities and ways of ‘being’. Using Transcendental Meditation (TM) as a case 
study, this article will explore the 1deological platform upon which TM and other Indian-based 
spiritual practices were made popular in Western culture. Over time however, this ideological 
challenge has been subverted. This article will consider what the example of TM says about 
Western consumer-capitalism and how this illuminates the very important issue of the continuing 
demand for Eastern spirituality within the Western world today. 


Keywords: Yoga, Transcendental Meditation, 1960s, counter culture, spirituality, capitalism 


The counterculture might well be seen as a quest for a salvific vision in a secular world, a 
quest prompted by dissatisfaction with the status quo and provoking a disaffiliation from 
the social mainstream as a prerequisite to spiritual search. 


Brooke Horvath, Dropping Out: The Counterculture as an American Response to a 
Spiritual Crisis, 1993 


The above quote provides an apt introduction to the main concepts within this 
paper. In the 1960s, the Western youth-based counterculture initiated an ideological 
challenge to the hegemony of mainstream Western culture — a culture that was 
viewed as becoming more and more rigid, overbearing and soul-less. This paper 
will examine the ideological position of those seeking to effect change within the 
West, with a specific focus on the important role that Eastern and specifically 
Indian spirituality played during this time. Even today, there is a sense that we in 
the West still consider the spiritual wisdom of the East to pertain to a truth that we 
here are lacking — this can be evidenced by the current unprecedented popularity 
of practices such as Yoga. Yet in order for these practices to flourish in the West, 
it is also clear that often they participate with, and are supported by the mechanisms 
of consumer-capitalism! — the very thing that countercultural advocates railed 
against. This paper will track the practice of Transcendental Meditation as an 
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example of this phenomenon. I will consider what this example says about the 
comprised position of spirituality within a predominantly materialistic culture, using 
the theories of Jean Baudrillard and Dick Hebdige. I will discuss the idea that 
although Indian spirituality was promulgated in the 1960s as a way of regaining 
some sense of ‘authenticity’, over time, the capitalist framework has to a large 
extent, annulled what was seen by some as a significant ideological threat. Processes 
of globalisation have contributed to a situation wherein the spiritual practices of 
the East are now readily available as commodities in the West. 


Context 


Countercultural discourse in the 1960s is now understood as having presented the 
ideas of Indian (especially Hindu, but also Buddhist) spirituality as an important 
part of the quest for ‘alternatives’ to mainstream Western culture. As a sub-group 
within the Movement’, the counterculture was primarily concerned with establishing 
an ‘alternative’ social systém, as opposed to directly combating the prevailing 
socio-political system. Countercultural discourse centred upon the idea of 
‘alternative’ ways of living, and it was hoped that such alternatives would eventually 
culminate in social and personal transformation. At the level of discourse, the 
counterculture rejected the conditions of modern Western capitalism which 
constituted the ‘mainstream’. Indeed, Frank posits that the counterculture was a 
“fundamental opponent of the capitalist order” (Frank: 1997: 6). So it is the 
counterculture’s opposition to capitalism, and its support of ‘alternatives’ to the 
capitalist mainstream that formed its ideological foundations. 

Comprised primarily of people befonging to the generation now infamously 
called the “baby boomers’, the counterculture perceived the system of modern 
Western capitalism and its spiritual underpinnings to be lacking or devoid of 
‘authenticity’. The counterculture used the binary distinctions of ‘authentic’ versus 
‘in-authentic’ and ‘alternative’ versus ‘mainstream’ in order to position itself in 
Opposition to the dominant social system and make clear its aims and objectives. 
In doing this, the counterculture tended to idealise the notion of ‘authenticity’? — 
something that would later come to be questioned — and place the values of ‘other’, 
often indigenous cultures over those eschewed by modern Western society. 

Within countercultural discourse, the ‘East’ was viewed as more ‘authentic’ 
than, and therefore superior to, the West and, as such, was held in high esteem. 
One particularly visible aspect of this quest for ‘authenticity’ was evident in the 
Eastern styles and fashions adopted by the counterculture®. Stuart Hall makes this 
case as cogently as any, claiming that, “[t]his theme of withdrawal...is to be traced, 
not only in the Hippie feel for Indian culture, but also their interest in the more 
mystical philosophies of the ‘other’ Indians and peoples of the orient” (Hall: 1968: 
8). Amartya Sen suggests that by viewing the East as ‘authentic’ or “exotic” (Sen: 
2005: 151), Western countercultural discourse actually became blind to the idea 
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that all human systems contain inherent flaws. An example of this might be the 
Hindu caste’ system — developed by the late Vedic society (Stevenson: 1954; Flood: 
1996). In many ways this system has been relaxed, yet some have argued that the 
caste system was a means to perpetuate religious, political and economic differences 
— thus serving the interests mainly of the ‘upper castes’. 

Within this countercultural reverence for all things ‘Eastern’, the exploration 
of meditative and spiritual practices derived from Hindu and Buddhist philosophies 
came to the fore. Such interest came about in synchrony with the psychedelic 
revolution’, and both paths (spiritual or psychedelic) were touted as legitimate 
means of accessing the ‘inner world’®, and through this, finding a means of 
transcending the machinery of Western consumer-capitalism. It was within this 
context that Indian/Eastern spiritual practice came to hold great appeal in the West 
during the 1960s. 

Part of the appeal of Indian spirituality derived also from the declining faith in 
Christianity that ensued after World War One (Heelas: 1996) and it has been noted 
that “[o]f the seventy-five million men and women born between 1946 and 
1964...fully two thirds...left the faith traditions in which they were raised by the 
time they entered adulthood (Catalfo: 1997: 13). Gavin Flood reiterates this 
assessment, stating that “[o]ur understanding of Hinduism has been mediated by 
Western notions of what religion is and the projection of Hinduism as ‘other’ to 
the West’s Christianity” (Flood: 1996: 8). So it is evident that in combination with 
countercultural consciousness exploration, an increased dissatisfaction with 
Christianity was also a contributing factor in the increased attention paid to Indian 
spirituality during this time. 

Meditation in particular, quickly spread throughout the counterculture as a 
means by which to access ‘alternative’ states of consciousness and move beyond 
the banalities of mainstream Western culture. In Australia, this was heralded by 
the second-wave of neo-Hinduism in the 1960s” (Bilimoria: 1989) which comprised 
primarily of three groups; the Ramakrishna-Vivekenanda (Vedanta) Mission, the 
Hare Krsna, and Transcendental Meditation (Bilimoria: 1989: 27). It is the latter, 
upon which the next part of this paper will focus, yet it is necessary here to point 
out that these and a host of other Indian and Eastern spiritual movements were 
eagerly embraced by the Western counterculture. There was, as Hall describes, a 
genuine attraction to the East; 


The sacred books of Eastern religion and mysticism, the erotic code-books, the figures of 
the Buddha and of Karma, fragments of Eastern philosophy...the music of Ravi Shankar, 
the sitar, the looping and winding dances, the Buddhist chants of Allen Ginsberg — all these 
are elements in the eclectic onentalism of Hippie life, representing a return to contemplation 
and mystical experience (Hall: 1968: 8). 


It was this intoxication with all things Eastern that created the ideal situation for 
TM to flourish in the West. 
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TM Case Study 


Transcendental Meditation (TM) quickly became one of the most popular and widely 
publicised ‘products of the East’ during this period, thanks in large part to the affiliation 
between its ‘guru’ — the Maharishi Mahesh Yogi — and George Harrison’’. Although 
Harrison eventually turned to the Hare Krsna faith instead, his highly public 
endorsement of TM and the ‘giggling guru’ from India had a significant effect on the 
popularisation of this practice (and Eastern spirituality more broadly). Born in 1917 
as Mahed Prisad Varma, the Maharishi claimed to be following the instruction of his 
own teacher, Brahmanda Saraswati (known as Guru Dev or ‘Divine Teacher’). Under 
the instruction of Guru Dev, the Maharishi founded the ‘Spiritual Regeneration 
Movement’ as a way to offer “God-realisation to the masses” (Weldon: 2004: 3). 
When he was introduced, via Harrison, to The Beatles, the Maharisht’s profile among 
the counterculture soared. According to Herman, “[m]edia coverage soon guaranteed 
the Maharishi a solid reputation as someone who mattered to The Beatles, and the 
group members sang his praises and lauded meditation to the skies” (Herman: 1982: 
157). In this way, much of the success of TM can be attributed to the popularisation 
of the ‘guru’ that became a trait of the sixties. Bilimoria claims that “it was during 
this phase that the phenomenon (or, to some, the cult) of the ‘guru’ came to 
prominence” (Bilimoria: 1989: 26) in the West. As such it should be recognised that 
the Maharishi utilised his position as a ‘guru’ and through affiliation with Western 
countercultural icons — namely The Beatles — convinced the counterculture that his 
practice may hold the answers they were searching for. 

In order for the Maharishi to make his repackaged formula so successful in 
secular Western society, it was effectively sold as a ‘scientific’ method for stress 
relief, rather than deriving from any sort of religious doctrine. The Maharishi 
harnessed the anti-materialistic sentiment of the counterculture to advance the TM 
movement within the sweeping embrace of Eastern ‘alternatives’. In studies 
conducted at UCLA in 1968, Dr. Robert Keith Wallace found that practicing TM 
induced a “unique state of restful alertness” (http: www.tmprogram.com.au/book/ 
chap_2c.html). This report was later published in the March 1970 issue of ‘Science’ 
and can be seen to have laid the foundations for TM’s more recent application 
within the Western workplace. 

The Maharishi was able to market TM to a much broader segment of the 
Western population, and to sustain its relevance and applicability after the forces 
of the 1960s had begun to disperse and become diluted. Unlike other groups, such 
as the Hare Krsna, TM also did not require its participants to either abstain from 
any particular activities, not to adhere to any moral or ethical codes — thus making 
ita much less confronting option for people leading Western lifestyles. As a self- 
proclaimed ‘guru’, the Maharishi instigated one of the most enduring formulations 
of Indian philosophy in the West yet ıt can also be seen that this particular method 
was one of the least challenging to the status quo. 


on 
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In 1974 the Academy of Management Journal”? published a study which 
demonstrated the uses for TM in the context of the workplace, and its positive 
effects in reducing sick-leave and absenteeism (Frew: 1974). Despite the 
Maharishi’s affiliation with the countercultural anti-materialist sentiment, the TM 
organisation is now worth over 3.5 billion U.S dollars and is comprised not only of 
the “TM in the workplace’ venture, but an online component as well (Herman: 
1998)". The Maharishi Open University teaches the official “TM’ technique which 
is now practised in various mainstream contexts, the corporate workplace among 
them'*. Whilst TM retains anti-materialist connotations (and is still discursively 
linked to the notion of an ‘alternative’ way of being), it is clearly nonetheless 
deeply embedded within the structures of Western consumer capitalism. Just as 
the spiritual values of Protestantism’ were deployed to the advantage of the 
capitalist machine, so too, TM is now mobilised in ways that support and sustain 
the practices of capitalism. 

In looking at the process by which TM became so popular, Gary Herman 
notes that the Maharishi made his name by claiming to be “bringing the West 
some profound and spiritual message that its materialistic, militaristic culture had 
ignored” (Herman: 1982: 157). However. it is therefore highly contradictory that 
this same practice has since been used within corporations with the intention of 
increasing productivity and profit margins. Herman continues to say, with more 
than a hint of irony, that “TM turned out to be so deeply spiritual and pacifistic that 
it was subsequently adopted by the US Navy as part of basic training, while the 
Maharishi eventually formed an investment organisation called the Age of 
Enlightenment Company” (Herman: 1982: 157). The TM program actually suggests 
that “discipline and effort...{are]...a waste of time and misunderstanding of Eastern 
wisdom” (Sheinbaum: 2000: 13). It is interesting and worthy of attention then, to 
investigate how such a program was able to continue to attract Western followers. 
Perhaps such marketing might well appeal to those who do not wish to abandon a 
Western lifestyle, but want also the benefits of such ‘wisdom’. 


Analysis 


One way of looking at the commodification of Indian spirituality, as exemplified 
through the TM program, is to employ the work of Jean Baudrillard (1994)'* 
Baudrillard’s, Precession of the Simulacra (1994), puts forward the concept that 
Western postmodern culture is characterised by the proliferation of meaningless 
‘signs’ or ‘simulacra’. He states that, “[b]y crossing into a space whose curvature 
is no longer that of the real, nor that of the truth, the era of simulation is inaugurated 
by a liquidation of all referentials — worse: their artificial resurrection in the systems 
of signs (Baudrillard: 1994: 2). This is the situation Baudrillard imagines the Western 
world to be in — a place where everything is relegated to the world of artifice — and 
he states that “[i]t was capital that first fed on the destruction of every referential” 
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(Baudrillard: 1994: 22). Simply, that consumer-capitalism is fuelled by and 
dependent on the existence of meaningless ‘signs’ — or, commodities. 

This concept, when applied to the example of TM indicates that Baudrillard’s 
‘simulacra’ theory is sound. Within the TM program, the participant is ascribed a 
mantra that has been taken from the holy Hindu text, the Bhagavad Gita. The 
mantra is repeated silently during ones’ practice of TM however participants are 
not required to understand anything of the ancient cultural and spiritual heritage 
from which the word is derived. There is no requirement that the participant delve 
further into the philosophical underpinnings of the practice, nor its long-standing 
basis in the history, culture and Hindu religion of India. As this is the case, I 
propose that this cleavage between the ‘sign’ of the mantra, and its ‘referent’ within 
the philosophy of Hinduism could be seen as an example of the simulacra described 
by Baudrillard (1994). Baudrillard suggests that the simulacra come about by 
“substituting the signs of the real for the real” (Baudrillard: 1994: 2). In this way, 
the ‘mantra’, severed completely from its conceptual context — the very basis for 
its authenticity — exemplifies Baudrillard’s theory. TM appropriates the Sanskrit 
mantra to signify all that was seen to belong to the ‘East’ — authenticity, spirituality, 
alternatives — during the 1960s counterculture, but does not offer anything other 
than a small sliver. 

This notion is reinforced by Adam Possamai (2002) who suggests that the 
commercial use of pre-modern spiritual systems, like the small extraction of 
Hinduism offered by the TM program, depends entirely upon certain knowledge 
being commodified. He refers more specifically to the New Age Movement, and 
argues that through such a process, spiritual wisdoms are extracted from their 
secret place among advanced ‘mystics’ and placed within reach of the everyday 
consumer. Referring to the work of Georg Simmel, Possamai (2002) contends that 
esoteric and spiritual knowledge has traditionally belonged to the ‘secret’ societies 
of monks and mystics who were required to work hard in order to attain spiritual 
knowledge". Possamai also considers that Baudrillard’s theory is applicable in 
this instance and suggests that “[t]he signs that previous esotericists were looking 
for no longer make reference to a secret knowledge in the consuming world but to 
other signs ad infinatum” (Possamai: 2002: 48). Thus, taking this idea back to my 
example of the TM program, it is evident that the commercial value of Eastern 
spirituality has become far more important than the wisdom, culture and philosophy 
to which it pertains, rendering it virtually impotent to effect any real change to 
mainstream Western culture. 

As such, this situation would suggest that the popularisation of Eastern spiritual 
practices in the West — based, as I have discussed, very much on the countercultural 
quest for alternatives to the mainstream — demonstrates very clearly the power of 
consumer-capitalism to subvert or ‘recuperate’ '* any potential threat that may arise. 
Whilst it is not within the scope of this paper to focus on this issue at length, it is 
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important to note here that this concept is, through the example of TM, offered 
validation. Dick Hebdige describes recuperation as a process by which radical 
ideas are returned to fit “within the dominant framework of meanings” (Hebdige: 
1979: 94). Usually, the media have a central role to play in this process and there 
is more that could be said on this issue, however for the purpose of this piece it is 
enough simply to bring attention to the effective ‘recuperation’ of TM, and other 
similar practices. What was seen during the 1960s, to contain some radical and 
revolutionary threat to the dominant capitalist ideological framework, has, over 
time, been quelled. So much so, that TM and other forms of meditation are now 
popular ‘workplace’ activities and are offered as consumable commodities within 
mainstream Western culture today. 

In consideration of postmodern Western culture, it could be taken from this 
analysis that that Western society today is dominated by an irrepressible ethos of 
consumption and that the countercultural investment in the East as a pathway to 
rediscovering an ‘authentic’ life was all but futile. Due to the onus placed on 
consumption, the philosophies of Hinduism and the ‘East’ are often reconfigured 
in the West to resonate with the ‘spirit of capitalism’ (Weber: 1958: Baudrillard: 
1994). This can be seen to be ‘remedied’ through activities like TM, which propose 
to offer some of that ‘meaning’ back and re-invigorate listless employees. Weber’s 
conceptualisation of the Protestant ‘work ethic’ instilled in the West the idea that 
work was a kind of worship or service to a divine source (Carroll: 2008; Weber: 
1958). TM is but one are example of the manner in which Spirituality, even from 
the ‘East’, can easily be reconfigured within the West to signify the idea that work 
has some greater meaning than simply serving the system of capitalism. 

Such observations do little to allay the existential dilemmas that arise from 
being a subject of postmodern Western societies, yet demonstrate the way in which 
Indian spiritualities and the ‘East’ are still configured as holding some wisdom 
that we, in the West, do not possess. Unlike the proponents of ‘counterculture’, 
who foresaw an age of spiritual awakening heralded by the ‘Age of Aquarius’, the 
notion of Eastern culture as an ‘alternative’ is, in this age of commodification, less 
believable for the postmodern subject. 

The world looked good. The only problem with the East was all the people 
from the West. Or put another way: what if you come to The East to find The Truth 
and The Truth is you’re An Arsehole? Chloe Hooper, ‘Nirvana: are we there yet?’, 
The Age. 

However certain act:vities, such as travel to the ‘East’ still suggest that there is 
a lingering desire to find some better way of ‘being’ that might be discovered 
through the exploration of Indian and Eastern culture and philosophy. After 
travelling to the ancient city of Dharamsala, in the foothills of the Himalayas, 
journalist Chloe Walker (2006) made some interesting observations about the West’s 
collective fascination with Eastern culture. Having travelled to India with her father 
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to attend an audience with the Dalai Lama, Walker noted with dismay the way her 
fellow Western ‘seekers’ concerned themselves with competing for a better view 
of ‘His Holiness’, taking the best-framed digital photographs and purchasing the 
commodified symbols of Eastern culture. Walker notes that by the end of the trip, 
everyone was “dressed in Indian clothes: sparkling sequinned shoes, embroidered 
vests and scarves, ballooning silk pants. Buddha may have taught that craving 
worldly things caused suffering, but he didn’t have a pocketful of hard currency” 
(Walker: 2006: 13). 

Walker makes clear that while Westerners look to the ‘East’ for answers, our 
consumer-conditioning tends to result in asking to wrong questions. Instead of 
looking for solutions to the dilemmas of the postmodern condition, some spiritual 
tourists look instead to escape from a reality that is seen as less and less meaningful. 
Walker claims that “[f]or Westerners the East is a place of transformation, escape” 
(Walker: 2006: 13) and this desire to escape, is only a temporary solution to 
problems which require sustained attention. As the Dalai Lama made his journey 
from the temple to awaiting transportation, Walker describes the Westerners 
pushing, shoving and elbowing their way to get closer to him, to get a glimpse of 
this figure of wisdom, serenity and love. After the Tibetan monk was able to get 
clear of the crowd, Walker and the rest of the group “stood outside the temple 
watching this great Eastern spectacle, wondering: we would we go now?” (Walker: 
2006: 13). 


Conclusion 


Ultimately, what I would like to suggest is that whilst the commercialisation of 
certain Indian spiritual practices has occurred, there must be something about these 
that we, in the West, find inherently attractive and appealing. As I have discussed, 
TM shows how the dominant Western paradigm has adopted the outer shell or 
‘signs’ of such practices, and subverted them to capitalism. However, the fact that 
people continue to turn to the East for answers suggests that there is still something 
very empty at the heart of the Western lifestyle. It was this emptiness that the 
counterculture perceived and railed against, yet clearly, however feeble, these same 
voices still resonate throughout the Western culture of today (Carroll: 2008; Redden: 
2005). As such I suggest that while there is an argument to be made that the 
commercialisation of Indian spiritualities leads to their co-option by the 
‘mainstream’, and the potential subversion of their ‘alternative’ potential, it is also 
necessary to acknowledge the way that these ideas and practices continue to resonate 
with the postmodern condition and to offer some explanation to the dilemmas of 
Western culture and lifestyle. 

It is evident that further work needs to be done in this area, and within my 
doctoral research (Deakin University) I am exploring the practice of Yoga and its 
place within Western lifestyle, health and culture. 
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Notes 


1. Capitalism is defined by Anthony Giddens as “a system of commodity production involving 
both competitive product markets and the commodification of labour power” (Giddens: 
1991: 15). In the context of the counterculture, capitalism was viewed as vast ‘machine’ in 
recognition of its technocratic and functional attributes and was largely seen to be responsible 
for the oppression of the individual. As John Carroll has recently remarked, 1n relation to 
the countercultural view of consumer-capitalism, “(t]he utopian assumption was that every 
person is, in essence, a polymorphously joyful centre of creative potential cruelly stifled by 
society” (Carroll: 2008: 28). 

2. By ‘mainstream’ culture I am referring to the set of norms and behaviours which comprise 
the popular culture disseminated largely via the mass media in Western societies. Accordin g 
to Samuel Huntington, this has manifested in a situation whereby “popular culture is 
enveloping the world: American food, clothing, pop music, movies, and consumer goods 
are more and more enthusiastically embraced by people on every continent” (Huntington: 
1996: 1). In the 1960s this type of society was just beginning to emerge, in the wake of the 
1950s “mass society’ (Frank: 1997) and has continued to create a type of homogenous and 
banal culture in the West. 


3. Broadly speaking, the Movement, whilst never an ‘official’ group, referred to the culture of 
resistance that demarcated the 1960s from conservative thinking which had dominated 1950s 
Western culture. It is understood that “[t]here was never a single unified Movement. Rather, 
in the late 1960s what was known as the Movement had metamorphosed into a collection of 
left-wing issue and/or identity based groups calling for radical change (Third: 2006: 307). 


4. Aniko Bodroughkozy observes that in the United States, “[b]etween 1960 and 1970 the 
population between the ages of eighteen and twenty-four increased by a spectacular and 
unprecedented 53 per cent” (Bodroughkozy: 2001: 6). Such figures indicated the formidable 
cultural, political and economic force of this generation as they reached young adulthood 
and began to question the values that had dominated the West during the 1950s. 


5. ‘Authenticity’ is an idea that became popular during the 1960s in reaction the ‘mainstream’ 
Western society. Often the ‘authentic’ was seen as ‘other’ and very often Eastern cultural 
traditions. In the U.K, the popularisation of curry — the traditional Indian cuisine — was 
made possible through its perceived “authenticity” (Sardar & Van Loon: 1998: 20). 


6. A key stylistic characteristic of the counterculture was their adoption of various fashions 
belonging to indigenous cultures, including those of Native American Indians, as well as 
the Indians of the subcontinent. 


7. The notion of ‘caste’ is elaborated as being subject to the following conditions; “It is 
behaviour ın each period of worldly existence which determines natal ritual status (karma) 
in the next existence. It is the dharma of every Hindu to obey the rules of behaviour of his 
natal group until and unless he renounces or is expelled from it or reaches the age of 
withdrawal” (Stevenson: 1954: 46). 


8. LSD and other psychedelic substances were configured within countercultural discourse as 
a way to access the ‘inner world’ and thus escape from the ‘one-dimensionality’ (Marcuse: 
1964) of modern capitalist society. The popularity of entheogens increased because 
psychedelic experiences were often viewed as similar to mystical or spiritual experiences 
or, as a ‘gateway’ to another ‘dimension’ in which liberation from the totalising effects of 
society could be achieved. 
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9. One of the key concepts within Herbert Marcuse’s otherwise scathing commentary on the 
modern Western condition, is his notion of ‘inner space’ as a place to escape from, and 
ultimately transform the mainstream life he posits as being ‘one dimensional’ 


10. Purushottama Bilimoria (1989) posits that there was also a first-wave of neo-Hindu culture 
which influenced Australia during the early twentieth century via the teachings of prominent 
figures such as Madame Blavatsky, Gurdjieff and Krishnamurti. These figures had already 
contributed to the translation of many key texts within Hindu and Indian philosophy and 
thus, by the time the counterculture was looking for such material, it was already available 
in English text. 


11 After exploring spirituality in India, Harrison was introduced to the Maharishi Mahesh 
Yogi by his then-wife, Patt: Boyd, and hegan practising TM. According to John Inglis, 
Harrison’s fame as a member of The Beatles was a key factor ın his quest to discover his 
own spirituality. Inglis suggests that Harrison, “[c]onfused by the complexities of life as a 
‘Beatle’ sought spiritual guidance in India” (Inglis: 2003: 225). It was on this trip that he 
met his guru, Tat Baba, and later on, the Maharishi. 

12. This study tested the hypothesis that TM positively correlates to productivity and involved 
42 participants who were active meditators and worked full-time. Findings from the study 
claimed that “TM would appear to be positively related to productivity” (Frew: 1974: 366). 

13. The official website, www.mou.org aims to importune money from visitors to the site, which 
will, according to the site, be used to contribute to the construction of a ‘Peace Palace’. 

14. An example of this can be seen in the Melbourne-based company, Corporate-Chillout 
(www.corporatechillout.com.au), who take spiritual practices, like meditation, and use them 
for the purpose of reviving listless employees ın the workplace. 

15. Weber (1958) makes it clear that nothing meaningful can exist outside the totalising system 
of capitalism, and that the Protestant work ethic acts as a supporting pillar of this system — 
largely through its configuration of work as a vocation or ‘calling’ (Weber: 1958). 

16. Central to much postmodernist theory is the idea that through the process of commodification, 
signs and objects that were in ‘modernity’, seen to refer to something tangible, are now 
disconnected from the ‘real’ (Baudrillard: 1994). 

17. Quoting Gurdjieff, Possamai reiterates that prior to the proliferation of consumer culture, 
“the goal of esotericism. .[was]...to pass successive stages of advancement toward mystical 
enlightenment or realisation” (Possamai: 2002: 47). Within the postmodern aesthetic, 
however, this is not necessary as the wisdoms that were once ‘earned’ are now easily 
accessible to consumers. 

18. Dick Hebdige asserts that forms of resistance, or aspects of culture which threaten the 
dominant capitalist order, are often contained by means of a process he refers to as 
“recuperation” (Hebdige: 1979: 94). By this he means that potentially radical or threatening 
groups and ideas, are through the workings of consumer-capitalism, returned “to the place 
where common sense would have them fit” (Hebdige: 1979: 94). 
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BUDDHISM AND THE HUMAN FUTURE 
Padmasiri de Silva 


Buddhism emphasizes the lawful nature of things and these laws cover the physical, biological, 
psychological and the moral realms, and there are interconnections among these realms, the most 
important being that natural processes are affected by the moral and psychological dimensions of 
human behaviour. Thus the humans have the potential to live in harmony with nature. When one 
understands the lawful nature of things, it is possible to develop an ethic of sustainability. The 
degradation and the destruction of the environment indicate that humans are loosing the sense of 
harmony with nature. A Buddhist perspective would prefer radical “ecologism” to any kind of 
“managerialism”. Taking stock of the finitude of the earth’s carrying capacity, there is an emphasis 
on the limits to economic growth and the development of environmentally friendly life styles, 
“Simple in Means and Rich in Ends”. Against this background, this study uses resources from the 
Buddhist scriptures and secondary sources to develop a Buddhist perspective on five themes: the 
maintenance of ecological integrity; the integration of conservation and development; the 
satisfaction of basic human needs; the achievement of equity and social justice; provision for 
social determination and cultural diversity. Though the Buddha did not offer a formal environmental 
ethics, there is sufficient material in the scriptures as well as secondary sources to develop a 
Buddhist environmental ethics, environmental economics and a philosophy. This study also draws 
from my practical experience as coordinator of the I.R.C program on “Environment, Ethics and 
Education’ in Singapore. 


Keywords: Buddhism, environmental ethics, sustainability 


The term Buddhism has reference to three important components: the Buddha, 
Dhamma and Sangha. The Buddha’s personal name was Siddhartha and his family 
name was Gotama. During 6" century B C E, his father was the ruler of the Kingdom 
of Sakyas in North India. It was young Siddartha who left the royal palace at the 
age of 29 renouncing a right to the throne and all the comforts of royal life. Puzzled 
by the riddle of life and death and struck by the perennial issues of anguish and 
suffering, as well as social and economic inequalities around, he left the palace as 
an ascetic, and in general represented the Shramana counter culture against the 
existing Brahmanic order. Having experimented with extreme ascetic practices 
and different forms of meditation, he rejected the path of asceticism and followed 
the middle path. After following the existing meditation traditions, he developed 
his own skills in insight meditation (vipassana) and reached enlightenment at the 
age of 35 years. For 45 years the Buddha spoke and preached to all types of men, 
Brahmins and outcastes, kings and criminals as well as philosophers of different 
Orientations. Dhamma represents the doctrines he preached, and within the 
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discourses of the Buddha, there is a very rich intellectual, and social critique of his 
time, and the pathways for a spiritual revolution. 

It is a remarkable point that within these discourses of the Buddha, there lay, 
very much unnoticed by his contemporaries, a dormant foundation for an 
environmental philosophy, and it is the purpose of this article to spell out in detail 
what we may develop as a form of Buddhist environmentalism and also to refer to 
what has during recent decades developed as Buddhist environmentalism. The 
sangha refers to the order of bhikkus or the monastic order he established. 

The earliest form of Buddhism, which developed around the Buddha’s 
doctrines, is referred to as Theravada Buddhism (meaning the doctrine of the elder 
monks, i.e. thera). This form of Buddhism is now the predominant form of 
institutionalized religion in Sri Lanka, Thailand, Burma, Laos and Cambodia; with 
some followers in Vietnam. The later tradition, Mahayana Buddhism (meaning 
the Greater vehicle) developed in China, Korea and Japan, and yet a third tradition 
Tantrayana/Vajrayana in Tibet. The teachings of the Buddha were handed down 
in the form of an oral tradition, and it was many years later (first century B C E) 
that the monks wrote the discourses in ola leaves. They remained so, till recent 
times, they were edited and translated into English from the Pali, by the Pali Text 
Society. The Pali Canon, called the Tipitaka or the three baskets are found in three 
groups of discourses. The Vinaya Pitaka represents the rules for the monastic order; 
the Sutta Pitaka contains the teachings of the Buddha to both monks and 
householders; a systematization of the doctrine, through a classification process 
called the Abhidhamma 1s considered as a work by later commentators. 

The Vinaya is of interest as it has material of a legally oriented character. 
Meant as a code of discipline for monks, it defines offences with a degree of 
precision reminiscent of a modern criminal code, and contains many procedural 
provisions that embody the basic principles of a fair trial. 

The heart of Buddhist teachings is found in the Sutta Pitaka, “which opens up 
for us, with a breath of detail, the unique spiritual vision of early Buddhism in its 
manifold doctrinal and practical dimensions” says Bhikkhu Bodhi (Bodhi, 1999). 
There are five Nikayas or collections: Digha Nikaya with thirty-four discourses in 
three parts; Majhima Nikaya with one hundred and fifty two discourses in three 
parts; Samyutta Nikaya with connected discourses of fifty six chapters in five parts; 
Anguttara Nikaya, collection of numerical discourses in eleven chapters; Khuddaka 
Nikaya, collection Of minor discourses, and this includes the Dhammapada,-Udana, 
Itiuttaka and Sutta Nipata. 

The Buddha presented basic Buddhist doctrines ın his first sermon, the 
Dhammacakkapavattana Sutta (setting the Wheel in Motion) and even today this 
sermon remains as the best introduction to the message of the Buddha. This contains 
the four noble truths: the fact of human suffering, its origin, its cessation, and the 
eightfold noble path to liberate from the cycle of suffering. The noble path consist 
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of the integration of morality, practice of meditation and development of wisdom: 
(wisdom) right view, right intention; (virtue) right speech, right action, right 
livelihood; (concentration) nght effort, right mindfulness and right concentration. 


Majjhima Nikaya (Middle Length Discourses) 


Bhikkhu Bodhi observes that the Middle Length Discourses stands out from the 
other discourses: “itis the collection that combines the richest variety of contextual 
settings with the deepest and most comprehensive assortment of teachings”( Bodhi, 
1995, 20). He also says that compared with the Digha Nikaya, the Majjhima is 
replete with drama and narrative, while lacking the kind of imaginative 
embellishment and profusion of legend. In fact the Agganna Sutta which we discuss 
in the section on Buddhism and environment, depicts in the form of a myth how 
excessive greed, competition and envy bring about the collapse of a society. Both 
the Anguttara and Samyutta Nikaya use the method of classification and analysis 
of different mental states, personality types etc. In this context, the Middle Length 
Discourses present “A fascinating procession of scenarios that exhibit the Buddha’s 
resplendence of wisdom”. His wit and gentle humour, the flexibility to adjust 
sermons to suit the listeners, and the deep compassionate humanity are seen in 
these discourses. Greater number of these sermons by the Buddha is addressed to 
monks, but the Buddha is also seen in engaging in living dialogue with people 
from many different strata of ancient Indian society, with kings and princes, thinkers 
and philosophers with a diversity of views, and people who came to dispute and 
debate. So apart from the liberation oriented discourses, there were others that 
keenly portrayed the ideal life style for ordinary people, the wisdom of family life, 
the details about a work ethics and basic economic activity, the art of governing a 
country. Though environmental issues were not challenging issues at that time, A 
Buddhist human- nature orientation is clearly visible in the discourses. Some of 
the suttas are delivered by his disciples like venerable Sariputta, Venerable Ananda, 
Venerable Maha Kaccana and Maha Muggalana. But it was venerable Ananda 
who kept track of all the sermons of the Buddha and was a kind of librarian with 
this knowledge. 

Out of all the doctrines and teachings the methods of meditation remains a 
kind of perennial heritage that the Buddha left for us. Both the development of 
serenity (samatha) which aims at concentration (samadhi), the development of 
insight (vipassana) and the cultivation of loving kindness are the basic approaches 
to Buddhist meditation. According to the Buddha, all beings except the arahants 
are subject to the process of rebirth—a flux of becoming in which successive lives 
are linked together by causal transmission of influence rather than any substantial 
identity. It is here that the law of dependent origination and the lawful nature of 
things (which we have discussed in this article) against the background of 
environmentalism become important. Our lives have long term consequences 
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beyond this life and thus the concept of “future generations” and environmental 
issues takes an important form, in the context of survival and rebirth. The lawfulness 
is essentially ethical in character, and the dynamism is kamma—volitional action 
of body, speech and mind. Thus we need to respect the moral order in the universe. 

Because of their compact format, the short discourses of Anguttnara and 
Samyutta “lack the fascinating scenarios and dramatic confrontations” that give 
the longer two collections their “memorable lustrate” observes Bhikku Bodhi 
(Bodhi, 1999,9). But yet the Samyutta governed by a thematic principle have “short 
but pithy suttas disclosing the Buddha’s radical insights into the nature of reality 
and his unique path to spiritual emancipation.. The Anguttara has a more practical 
orientation. 


Community Building 


While the Buddha’s sermons had a strong liberation stance, dispersed in all the 
above collections there were many guidelines for building a human community, 
and that is the context very much relevant for future studies and environmentalism. 
The inner and outer are two facets of our deeper malaise today. We cannot transform 
the environment unless we generate a transformation within ourselves, that is the 
deepest message for future studies, so well articulated by the Vietnamese monk, 
Thich Nhat Hanh 


How can we transform our individual consciousness and the collective consciousness of 
our society? We need guidelines—a diet—and we need to practice watering the seeds of 
peace, joy and happiness in ourselves. The most important practice for preventing war is to 
stay in touch with what is refreshing, healing, and joyful inside us. If we practice walking 
mindfully, being ın touch with the earth, the arr, the trees and ourselves, we can heal ourselves, 
and our entire society will be healed. (Hanh, 1993, 83). 


We need to cultivate this quality of inwardness, and that is paradoxically the way 
to save the environment. The Buddhist path to environmentalism and future studies 
emphasize this inward path. 
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RELIGIOUS CONFLICTS, MORALITY AND WAR 
Tahlia Clayton 





The paper begins by discussing the role religion played in great historical battles, including the 
crusades, then proceeds to discuss the constant conflicts of modern times within and between 
religions in the regions of Ireland, and Palestine/Israel. The influence of religion on the war in 
Iraq, and the unpact that 9/11 and consequent war has had on religion is then examined. The paper 
then analyses why religion has such an influence and why conflict is a religious tenet. Finally the 
paper questions the relevance of religion in modern-day politics and the appropriateness of influence 
religion has on government and democratic society. 


Keywords: Religious Conflict, Palestine, Israel, Ireland, Iraq, Morals in Politics 


Religion has long assumed moral authority when it comes to matters of law, family 
values, and governing of the state. But does an ideology, created thousands of 
years ago, in an archaic patriarchal superstitious era, deserve to dictate to 
governments, communities and countries, what is right and what is wrong? Is it 
fair that a multicultural country, including Christians, Muslims, atheists, agnostics, 
Buddhists, Jews, Hindus, and people of many other religions, be governed by a’ 
government subscribing to a single religion? Would it not be better to be governed 
by an irreligious government that does not create and enforce laws to abide a 
single religion? Besides being the catalyst for centuries of war, and providing 
legitimacy to dictatorships religion, what is the influence religion has had on public 
life? In what follows I wish to present accounts from history of some of the atrocities 
and barbarism at the hands of religious zealots and organised church and religion- 
fermented nationalist causes. 


The Crusades and Inquisitions 


In 1095 at Clermont, Pope Urban II called upon the knights of western Christendom 
to go to the aid of their fellow Christians in the east and to liberate the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem (Tyerman, 1988). This ‘liberation’ was claimed to be sanctioned by 
God and Holy War was declared. The knights were servants of God (Erdman, 
1977), sent to fight the armies of the devil, the enemies of Christ, which was regarded 
as virtuous (Tyerman, 1988). To the blood thirsty crusaders, ‘liberation of Christian 
churches in the East’ was quickly transformed into a legitimate brutal massacre of 
all non-Catholics. For the crusaders themselves death on a crusade was regarded 
as martyrdom, or at least assured entry into paradise (Erdman, 1977). Saints 
Augustine and Gregory gave Holy war a dual intellectual basis: missionary wars 
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to extend Christianity, and war against heretics within, to preserve the purity of the 
church (Erdman, 1977). This gave legitimacy of the massacres of Muslims to liberate 
eastern Christians from Islamic rule, along with Russian and Greek orthodox 
Christians, and the threats to pagans, Jews and heretics caused from within western 
Christendom. The sheer brutality of the ‘liberators’ was incomprehensible and by 
modern definition psychopathic. Not only did they slaughter all the Jews and 
Muslims in Jerusalem, innocent men women and children, they also tortured and 
massacred the Christian inhabitants with horrifying savagery. They are claimed to 
have roasted babies on spits and Jews hiding in a synagogue were burnt alive 
(Runciman, 1971). 

The crusades would not be the last time the church of a Christian state would 
use force to maintain its unity. The series of Inquisitions beginning in the Middle 
Ages did not officially cease until late in the 19" century and carried the goal from 
the crusades, an eradication of any perceived threat to the authority of the dominant 
religion. The Spanish inquisition, established in 1478 by Catholic Monarchs 
Ferdinand II of Aragon and Isabella of Castile, was to maintain the dominance of 
Christian Orthodoxy. Targets of this inquisition were the Jewish population, Jewish 
and Islamic converts to Christianity as well as Protestants. Many Jews had converted 
to Christianity to escape violent anti-Jewish protests many years before the 
implementation of the inquisition. Protestants were targeted for alleged heresy and 
blasphemy. Anything that challenged the legitimacy and authority of the Catholic 
Orthodox church was considered heresy which included disrespect to church 
images, eating meat on forbidden days, verbal offences from outright blasphemy 
to questionable statements regarding religious beliefs, and issues of sexual morality. 
Many Protestants were burned as heretics. The Roman Inquisition prosecuted 
individuals accused of a wide array of crimes related to heresy, including sorcery, 
blasphemy, and witchcraft, as well for censorship of printed literature. The 
Portuguese Inquisition targeted converts from other faiths, particularly Judaism, 
who did not adhere to the strictures of Catholic orthodoxy. 

The crusades and inquisitions were not the only violent and cruel conflicts 
spurred by religions. The Saxon Wars were bloody campaigns forcing the 
conversion from paganism to Christianity. Catholics and Protestants have a long 
history of vicious clashes. In the French Wars a series of conflicts between the two 
denominations of Christianity in the Holy Roman Empire in the 16th century, and 
in the Thirty Years’ War in the Holy Roman Empire in the first half of the 17th 
century, to name but a few. 


Zionism, Israel and the Palestinian Question 


Zionism views the creation of the state of Israel as being of great religious and 
messianic significance. Palestine was invaded by Jews simply as the Jewish people 
believed it to be the land promised by their God thousands of years ago. It did not 
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matter that the Palestinians had lived on that land for thousands of years or that 
they did not share the belief in or in the authority of the Jewish God. Britain 
controlled Palestine and during WWHU promised the land to both the Jews and the 
Arabs, so that at the end of the war both groups believed they had claim to Palestine. 
Britain was to facilitate Jewish immigration and encourage close settlement by 
Jews on the land, a move that Palestinian Arabs unanimously opposed. The United 
Nations resolution in 1947 was a partition that caused Arab protests and Jewish 
celebrations which escalated into full-scale civil war involving surrounding 
countries (Gidron et al. 2002). The UN division of land dedicated over 56% of the 
area to the Jewish state despite the fact that the actual Jewish ownership of land at 
the time was less than 10% (Rice, 1994, p. 31). 

When the state of Israel declared its independence in May 1948 a total of 
25,000 troops from Egypt, Jordon, Syria, Lebanon and Iraq invaded Israel during 
which the Israeli Defence Force gained an additional 2000 square miles (20%) of 
Palestine beyond the partition. The war created 750,000 Arab refugees, 70% of 
the Arab population, most of whom fled to what now is known as the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip (Gidron et al. 2002, p. 56). It was argued by the Jews that the 
capture of territories was a crucial part of the messianic process and that the return 
of those territories had to be prevented in order to avoid a reversal of that process. 
During the 6-Day War in June 1967, provoked by Israel, Israeli forces captured 
many holy sites including the temple mount (Fox & Sandler, 2006). The temple 
mount is sacred to Jews as the site of the first and second temple, and it is also 
sacred to Muslims as the site of Muhammad’s ascent to heaven during his night 
journey (Geaves et al. 2004). The 6-Day War also resulted in well over one million 
Palestinian refugees (Gidron et al. 2002, p. 58). 

Currently Palestinian Islamic groups Hamas and Fatah are in a constant struggle 
with the Jewish Israeli’s, who are fighting to conquer the remaining Palestinian 
occupied territory of the Gaza Strip and West Bank. In Gaza the Israelis have 
targeted people whose ideas are incompatible to Israel or incompatible with Zionism. 
Israelis thwart legal acts by Israel’s non-Jewish citizens for the acts are viewed as 
constituting a danger to Jewish democratic values. Any demand for equality by 
Israel’s 23-25% non-Jewish population is treated as a threat to these Jewish values 
and therefore is a felony punishable by prolonged imprisonment. These non-Jewish 
Israelis are harassed, attacked and driven from their homes. 


The Cathloic and Protestant Violence in Ireland 


In Ireland, conflicts within religion caused the division of the entire country. The 
constant violence in Northern Ireland is between divisions within Christianity, the 
Protestant majority and Catholic minority. Early in the 17" century large numbers 
of English Protestants were settled in the north of Ireland, creating the Protestant 
majority in the region that exists today (Sussman, 2000). The middle of the 17" 
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century saw a number of violent conflicts for control of Ireland, including the 
Rising of 1641, a Protestant massacre, and the Cromwellian conquest in the 1650s 
a Catholic massacre (Darby, 1997). Following the battle of Boyne in 1690 the 
Protestants gained control of most of the land in Ireland (Sussman, 2000), and 
established a Protestant legislature, a comprehensive series of coercive acts against 
Catholics which excluded them from armed forces, the judiciary and the legal 
profession as well as from parliament, forbid them to carry arms; bishops and 
regular clergy were banished, and restrictions to land ownership and lease, and 
education, were enforced (Darby, 1997). By 1703 less than 14% of the land in 
Ireland remained in the hands of the Catholic Irish (Darby, 1997, p. 20). This 
dispossession of the Irish inhabitants is not dissimilar to that seen in Israel between 
the Jewish and Palestinians. The Protestants in Ireland, a foreign community, 
representing an alien culture and way of life, was established on stolen land while 
the Catholic inhabitants were relegated to the margins of their former holdings 
(Gidron et al. 2002). 

Rioting during the 19" century created a ghetto like atmosphere and served to 
fortify communal differences between Catholics and Protestants (Darby, 1997). 
The Government of Ireland Act of 1920 recognised this de facto religious division 
by splitting the country into two separate political units, a predominantly Catholic 
south and a predominantly Protestant north (Sussman, 2000). During the creation 
of Northern Ireland in 1922, a total of 232 people were killed in the violence and 
almost 1,000 wounded (Darby, 1997, p. 27-8). 

The formation of two separate states has done nothing to curb the violent 
conflicts between the two religious divisions. Extremist groups in Northern Ireland, 
the IRA and UVF and UFF, terrorists no different to those of 9/11, are involved in 
continuous violence. In an attempt to ensure an all-Ireland state the Catholic IRA 
uses guerrilla tactics, often resulting in casualties of unarmed civilians. Violence 
between the IRA and British paratroopers reached a peak in 1972 when 468 people 
died (Darby, 1997, p. 63). This bloodshed is illustrated by the infamous day 
known as Bloody Sunday where paratroopers massacred 13 unarmed people. An 
estimated 3,173 people died in Northern Ireland between 1969 and 1994 (Darby, 
1997, p. 90). 

The violence in Northern Ireland is a contemporary example of the power of 
religion to divide and segregate people, each highly suspicious of the other, who. 
battle each other for power and control and have resorted to violence to ensure 
victory. The Protestant majority is opposed to unification with Catholic south, as a 
unified all-Ireland state would make Protestants a minority in which they would 
lose their dominance to the Catholics. The Catholic minority suffered discrimination 
and second-class status and want a unified Ireland state so that they may regain 
power over the Protestants. The pervasive influence of the Catholic Church in 
shaping the political system of Northern Ireland, particularly regarding laws on 
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abortion and divorce and the elimination of the protestant education system (Janke, 
1994), is also a fear harboured by the Protestants if a unified Ireland state is achieved. 


The United States’ Other in the Middle East 


The United States has long had an antagonistic presence in the Middle East. During 
the Iraq/Iran war America provided military intelligence to Iraq which became an 
important factor in Iran losing the war so that the US could overrun the oil producing 
states in the Gulf (Harik, 2005). Religion however is also a motivation for US 
interest in the region. Israel is considered important by the US not only as it is a 
beacon of western religion surrounded by Islam, but support for Israel is promoted 
by evangelical leaders in the US as the correct biblical position (Oldmixon et al. 
2006). Support for Israel as the return of the Jews to homeland signals the second 
coming which more than 59% of Americans believe to be true (O’ Donnell, 2004, 
p. 14). America’s support includes military aid to Israeli terrorists, who between 
September 16-18 machine gunned at least 1,500 men women and children in 
Palestinian refugee camps (Harik, 2005, p. 35). Yet the US condemns terrorist 
attacks by Palestinians and urges the Arab league to end its boycott of Israel 
(Oldmixon et al. 2006). People in the Arab and Islamic world compared September 
11 to the ongoing acts of terrorism committed by the Israelis — and supported and 
equipped by the United States — against Palestinians in Israeli-occupied Palestinian 
and Arab lands (Moussali, 2008). 

Unlike most Western countries the USA is regarded as a highly religious 
country. From the early Puritan settlers religion has always been intertwined 
with America and American foreign policy. The United States was founded with 
a providential destiny to spread freedom and democracy. President Bush in 2004 
claimed that freedom was ‘the almighty’s gift to the world,’ and that it was 
America’s obligation to ensure that it spread. The religious right in the United 
States. Christian conservatives, constitute 1/6 of eligible American voters and 
contro! more 250 television stations and 1,600 radio stations (Moussali, 2008, p. 
20). Various religious actors seek to influence outcomes by encouraging foreign 
policy makers to adopt policies informed by their religious tenets and beliefs 
(Haynes, 2008). 

The religious right was influential in an evangelisation of American Foreign 
Policy during the Presidency of George W. Bush (Haynes, 2008). The president 
and many of his supporters on the Christian right speak of his administration as 
“messianic agents chosen by God to combat evil and to establish good’ (Lattin, 
2004). Bush himself has claimed ‘I feel like God wants me to run for President. I 
can’t explain it, but I sense my country is going to need me... God wants me to do 
it.’ George W. Bush (Urban, 2003, p. 7). And when asked whether he had consulted 
his father on the war in Iraq, Bush responded ‘he is the wrong father to appeal 
to...there is a higher power I appeal to’ (Schlesigner, 2004, p. 35). 
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Religion was the integral element shared by September 11, 2001, and the 
invasion and wars in Iraq and Afghanistan. In justifying their actions both George 
W. Bush and Osama bin Laden have declared themselves to be doing God’s will 
and are convinced that God/Allah is on their side and will vindicate their cause. 
Bush has claimed that God told him to ‘go fight those terrorists in Afghanistan’ 
‘so end the tyranny in Iraq’ and ‘get peace in the Middle East’ (Pataki, 2004, p. 
76) Against evil all means are sanctified, President Bush insisted that the war in 
Iraq was legitimate because it was in keeping with the nation’s higher calling. He 
maintained that ‘the plan of Heaven’ included an American ‘mission to promote 
liberty around the world’ in which the United States was called ‘to lead the cause,’ 
a cause that included a first-strike war against Iraq. (Smith, 2008, p. 291). 

America’s religious and political right were quick to interpret the terrorist 
attacks as ‘an apocalyptic contest between good and evil’ (Haynes, 2008, p. 150). 
The Manichean dichotomy between what is good and what is evil, long a principle 
intrinsic to religions, was politically applied to the Islamic terrorists and Christian 
Americans. Evil was applied by both sides, Influential fundamentalists and 
conservative Christian evangelicals publicly condemned Islam declaring it a “wicked 
and evil religion’ (Bernstein, 2005, p. 11), and labelled Iran, Iraq and North Korea 
the ‘axis of evil’, whilst the Islamic terrorists claimed themselves to be eliminating 
evil. For many Muslims the impact of 9/11 was severe. Policies introduced such as 
the Patriot Act and regulations such as racial profiling that targets Arabs and 
Muslims resulted in the discrimination, imprisonment, and violent attacks against 
Muslims, or those with Islamic names (Nguyen, 2005). 

The terrorists did not only justify their actions by religion but in retaliating so 
did America. It is war of religions on the grandest scale. Arguments supporting oil 
or the spreading of America and democracy as the driving force behind the war in 
Iraq could indeed be justifiable if it were not for the apocalyptic religious rhetoric 
of then U. S. President Bush. In framing the Iraq war and war on terrorism as ‘an 
apocalyptic struggle’ between ‘good and evil’ that ‘God has chosen him’ to lead, 
there is no doubt of the religious nature of the Iraq war. 

In his January 2003 State of the Union Address, in which he made the strongest 
case for war against Iraq, Bush made an explicit appeal to God, Divine Will and 
Providence to justify the sacrifice of American lives; for they will be dying not just 
for the American people, but for freedom that is ‘God’s gift to humanity’ (Urban. 
2006, p. 9). Most disturbingly, Bush described the war on terror as a ‘crusade’ 
evoking a period of extreme violence between Christians and Muslims, “This is a 
new kind of evil. And the American people are beginning to understand. This 
crusade, this war on terrorism, is going to take a while’ (O’Donnell, 2004, p. 13). 
Bush’s apocalyptic language implies that, in the final reckoning, Americans need 
not feel responsible for the morally controversial steps they take, ıt is America’s 
providential mission to ‘lead the cause of freedom’ and ‘promote liberty around 
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the world’ (Smith, 2008, p. 285). Americans are the soldiers of God and are simply 
doing God’s will. 


Religion and Public Life 


Religion offers many things to many people. It provides reassurance; humans 
have an inherent fear of the unfamiliar and unusual (Vaughn & Hogg, 2005, p. 
251). Identifying with a membership group can reduce anxiety that this causes. 
Thousands of years ago when religions were created, humanity existed in a world 
of unknowns. The formation of religions provided people with an explanatory 
metaphysical framework, a socially shared set of cognitions which provide an 
interpretation of reality, a definition of self as well as a guide to life (Argyle & 
Beit-Halahmi, 1975). Fear of death is the most powerful motivating factor in 
. human existence. In order to reduce the fear of death people may affiliate and 
join groups (Vaughn & Hogg, 2006, p. 206), or religions whose promises of a 
divine afterlife do much to eliminate fear of dying. By relying on religious 
doctrines people can regress from rational thinking, deny any occurrence which 
conflicts with the doctrine and resort to religion to explain any unknown. Religion 
also provides justification for many actions and events, and can also be used to 
deny responsibility for our own actions and those of others. This is evident in the 
idea that AIDS is God’s method of exterminating homosexuals, or even rejecting 
responsibility for personal achievement as often seen by award winners thanking 
God and Jesus. 

Religion is passed on through generations; children learn and develop within 
a religious framework set by parents. Thus hatred and suspicion of certain groups, 
other religions, or those who are unbelievers, is learnt early in life (Vaughn & 
Hogg, 2006, p. 251), before the children know anything about the target group, or 
are able to establish their own beliefs regarding religion. 

A strong and exclusive sense of belonging to one group can in many cases 
carry with it the perception of distance and divergence from other groups (Sen, 
2006). Prejudice involves dehumanisation of an out-group perceived to be different _ 
and diverse, while the in-group or membership-group is seen as being homogenous. 
Such a strong sense of group identity leads to in-group ethnocentrism — the belief 
that the membership-group is superior to all others. Religious identities are highly 
emotive and personal. The threat of one’s religion extends beyond that of réligion; 
it is a thfeat to the individual, an attack on who they are. The religious group by its 
very nature fosters strong out-group hostility. Claims of exclusive access to divine 
truth and the strong emotional involvement in the group create hostility toward 
_ those who do not share in the group’s beliefs (Argyle & Beit-Halahmi, 1975); 
cruelty and intolerance towards those who do not belong to the faith are natural to 
every religion. Those who do not share the faith threaten it and must be segregated, 
converted, exiled or eliminated (Pataki, 2007). The central tenet of every religious 
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tradition 1s that all others are blasphemies, intolerance and conflict, is thus intrinsic 
to every creed. 


Religion in Politics 


The relevance of religion in politics today is highly questionable. The details of 
religious origins are vague at best. What evidence is there for the ‘divine’ authority 
and influence of Religions? Are the religious apparitions of which such powerful 
bodies are built upon no different to an auditory or visual hallucination that a 
schizophrenic may suffer, or that certain drugs may induce? Established millennia 
before psychology, at a time where such medical or psychological conditions were 
known or understood it, is highly likely. Such mass-delusions are also found in 
modern-day cults and sects; however these are often seen as being so and no divine 
authority is applied to them. Religions are man-made phenomena, with delusional 
foundations. Religious ideas are ‘illusions, fulfilments of the oldest strongest and 
most urgent wishes of mankind’ (Freud, 1961, p. 30). Mystical and other religious 
experiences have some features in common with psychotic experiences, delusions, 
hallucinations, feeling of depersonalisation, how can one distinguish whether a 
particular experience is religious or psychotic? How can one distinguish a religious 
vision voice or hallucination from any other delusion? Indeed visions, voices and 
delusions are encouraged in some religious systems (Loewenthal, 2007). 

Despite this, religion still plays an integral part in the politics and governance 
of most countries, perhaps none more so than the United States. Anyone who 
claims that the United States is a secular country is both blind and naive. One need 
not think back far to the 1960 presidential election when JFK’s Catholic background 
aroused suspicion amongst many voters. In the recent federal election the 
Republican presidential nominee, Mitt Romney, faced similar suspicion about his 
Mormonism. Obama faced similar scrutiny for being born part-Muslim from his 
grandfather’s side, and for his alleged obeisance to orthodox Islamic clerics earlier 
when he visited Saharan Africa. These controversies are not between religions but 
merely different divisions of Christianity. If America were a secular country why 
would a potential leader of the country receive so much attention over their personal 
religious beliefs? The fact is America, and most of the western world, is governed 

"under the heavy influence of certain religions. The most highly religious influence 
in American politics is the Christian Right. Beginning in the late 1970s and early 
1980s, the Christian Right became a powerful, socially conservative wing of the 
national Republican Party, shaping presidential politics as well as congressional 
races (Cibulka & Myers, 2008). 

America is a multicultural society, American citizens are of varying ethnicities | 
religions and cultures, yet they are predominately governed by a single faction of 
Christianity. It was the conservative Christian evangelicals that helped George W 
Bush win the 2000 presidential election. He returned the favour by appointing 
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many fundamental Christian conservatives to positions of power. The departments 
of Justice, Housing and Urban Development, Health and Human Services, and 
Education regularly issue directives that blur the separation between church and 
state (Harris, 2005, p. 155). It was again the evangelical voters that reinstated 
Bush for a second term, after Bush pledged to restore ‘family values’ which appealed 
to Christians — including anti-abortion, banning of gay marriage and pornography. 
One cannot help but question the appropriateness of extremely religious sentiments 
in high political positions. 


Religion and Gender 


To gain support for conservative and discriminatory policies religious conservatives 
invoke fear about declining family values, using slippery slope techniques, ‘today 
gay marriage, tomorrow man and beast’; and use liberal issues as blame for 
tragedies: ‘9/11 is punishment for homosexuality and abortion’. When the actions 
of conservative Christian politicians and members of society are scrutinised, the 
affiliation between Christianity and family values is bizarre. The net effect of 
religion is an important factor in the maintenance of conservative values and the 
political status quo (Argyle & Beit-Halahmi, 1975, p. 110). There is nothing 
democratic about the religiously toned laws and policies, which do nothing but 
enforce and preserve conservative patriarchy. 

A fundamental belief of Judaism, Christianity and Islam is the condemnation 
of homosexuality. It is preached as being a crime against nature, against God, and 
sinful. In the Old Testament it is punishable by death. Today, consensual 
homosexual acts between adults are still illegal in about 70 out of the 195 countries 
of the world. Oral or anal sex between consenting adults, regardless of sexuality, 
is a criminal offence in thirteen states of America (Harris, 2005, p. 160). The states 
that prohibit these acts are all strongly religious. Religious conservatives are so 
fearful of two people of the same sex affirming their love and commitment to one 
another that they successfully campaigned for the definition of marriage to reflect 
the union of one man and one woman exclusively, known as the Federal Marriage 
Amendment. 

Homosexuality has often been blamed by religions as the cause and spreading 
of AIDS, and yet religion itself has contributed greatly to the AIDS epidemic. In 
Islam a:plague like AIDS 1s assumed to be unmentionable because the teachings of 
the Koran are enough in themselves to inhibit premarital intercourse, drug use, 
adultery and prostitution (Hitchens, 2007). The Vatican not only prohibits condoms, 
but Bishops in Brazil, Kenya and Uganda have preached that condoms transmit 
AIDS. In America the U.S. government has required that one-third of its AIDS 
prevention funds allocated to Africa be wasted on teaching abstinence rather than 
condom use. The strict religious view on abortion has led to President Bush cutting 
off funding to any overseas family-planning group that provides information on 
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abortion. This has effectively stopped condom provision to 16 countries and reduced 
it in 13 others, including some with the world’s highest rates of AIDS infection 
(Harris, 2005, p. 167). 

© Religion wishes to control and dominate women. For many Christians who 
believe in the literal interpretation of the Bible the submission of women is God’s 
will, ‘Wives, submit yourselves unto your own husbands, as unto the Lord. For the 
husband is the head of the wife, even as Christ is the head of the church: and he is 
the saviour of the body. Therefore as the church is subject unto Christ, so let the 
wives be to their own husbands in everything,’ (Eph 5: 22-24). The Talmud 
commands the observant one to thank his maker every day that he was not born a 
woman. The Old Testament has woman cloned from man for his use and comfort. 
The New Testament has Saint Paul expressing both fear and contempt for the 
female (Hitchens, 2007). In America Christian conservatives play a key role in the 
continual failure of the Equal Rights Amendment, which would guarantee equal 
nights under the law for Americans regardless of sex. In Australia a Muslim leader 
blamed women for being the victims of sexual attacks as they didn’t wear Islamic 
headdress and likened them to abandoned ‘meat’ that attracts voracious animals 
(Kerbaj, 2006). American Evangelical Pat Robertson advised his followers that 
feminism “encourages women to leave their husbands, kill their children, practice 
witchcraft, destroy capitalism and become lesbians’ (Bernstein, 2005, p. 120). Until 
1973, conservative Christian politicians in America successfully denied a woman’s 
right to her own body. It took a two year Supreme Court case Roe vs Wade for the 
U.S. to permit abortion for any reason a woman chooses, up until the point at 
which the foetus becomes viable. The issue of abortion continues to be highly 
contentious. The Army of God is an organisation in the U.S. which opposes abortion 
and advocates violence against providers. Since 1977 seven people involved in 
performing abortions have been murdered, 17 attempted murders, 383 death threats 
and over 150 incidents of assault or battery have been committed against abortion 
providers (National Abortion Federation). There have been over 4,200 incidents 
of property crime (National Abortion Federation) including bombing, vandalism 
and arson, along with the thousands of incidents of picketing, vigils and ‘sidewalk 
counselling’ outside abortion clinics. 

Jt is strange to note that whilst religion debates over the aborted child’s right 
to live, it allows those children of faith healing parents a right to a slow painful and 
unnecessary death. Faith healing parents let their children die of easily curable 
illnesses. Astonishingly, religious groups like Christian Science are exempt from 
laws that normally protect children. In the U. S. all states except Mississippi and 
West Virginia permit parents to refuse to vaccinate their children on religious 
grounds (Hamilton, 2005, p. 31). This means that the parents and guardians, who 
are technically guilty of homicidal negligence, may not be charged when their 
child dies from a lack of readily available medical treatment. Children also suffer 
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sexual abuse at the hands of religion. Religious institutions are havens for 
paedophiles; clergy are trusted, and the authoritative position of clergy and religious 
institutions keep sexual abuse secret (Hamilton, 2005, p. 14). In 2008, during a 
tour of the U.S. the Pope acknowledged the occurrence of the abuse but rather than 
taking responsibility for the actions of child abusers and rapists within the church, 
the Pope placed the blame on sectarian society. 

In America religion has sought to seek control over education. The creationism 
vs. evolutionism controversy has not abated since the theory of evolution was 
introduced by Charles Darwin in the 1870s. Early in the 20" century, fundamentalists 
objected to the teaching of evolution ın high school classes and sought to remove 
evolution from the curriculum and replace it with the teaching of biblical creationism 
(Wilcox & Larson, 2006, p. 35). A law which made it unlawful, in any state- 
funded educational establishment in Tennessee, ‘to teach any theory that denies 
the story of the Divine Creation of man as taught in the Bible, and to teach instead © 
that man has descended from a lower order of animals’ was famously but 
unsuccessfully challenged in the 1920’s, a case known as the Dayton Monkey 
Trail. Advancements and discoveries in science and technology have not been 
able to stifle support for the theory of creationism; in recent years the dozens of 
creation museums that have risen throughout the U.S., depicting history as described 
in genesis have attracted hundreds of visitors. Religion has also sought to prevent 
certain scientific advancements, which they claim are against religious moral values. 
Government’s prohibition on stem cell research is not based on reason, on research, 
on science, of the millions of lives that could possibly be saved, but on the Bible 
(Harris, 2005), and condemnation from religious leaders. 


Conclusion 


In n this chapter I have puzzled over the following conundrums, If religion is so 
imperative for humanity and civilisation why in its thousands of years of existence 
it has achieved nothing but mostly hatred, war, rape of civil rights, bigotry, deadly 
dictatorship. During its many years of existence it has shown all it can do for 
humanity. It has destroyed the very essence of humankind that it has proclaimed to 
promote and protect: the soul (or as Nietzsche rightly claimed “It is you who have 
killed God”). “Thou shalt not kill” — but throughout history millions upon millions 
of innocent people have been cruelly killed in the name of religion. The three 
monotheistic religions originated from a man who was willing and attempted to 
kill his own son. Religion is needed to uphold morality. What is moral about letting 
your children die, be brutalised, and raped? What is moral about denying people 
equal rights? Denying women the right to their own body? Contributing to the 
spread of fatal diseases? Without God to stop you from killing your neighbour, 
from raping your son, from beating your wife, from robbing banks, stealing cars, if 
this is the view taken, then religion indeed is necessary and civilisation would 
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wither and die without it. There will always be conflicts between religions as long 
as religion is so closely tied with government law and politics. If the religious 
dimension is removed from all governments, and the political dimension removed 
from all religions, if governments and governing bodies are completely irreligious 
and secular, only then would hope of the end of conflicts be possible. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN AN AGE OF POSTCOLONIALISM" 
Joseph Prabhu 


This essay covers four themes: 1. a brief genealogy of discussions of postcolontalism, 2. a historical 
illustration of colonial attitudes in Hegel’s writings on India , 3. the impact of the new self- 
reflexivity in anthropology on contemporary philosophizing, and, 4. recent debates about human- 
rights that reflect this new postcolonial self-consciousness. 


Postcolonial writing aims at a decolonization of the Western mind 1n its imperial phase. It attempts 
a deconstruction of forms of thought, sensibility and imagination that led to colonialism in its 
different forms, economic, political and cultural, and seeks to go beyond it. Hegel, writing in the 
heyday of colonial domination, treats Indian culture and philosophy as dreamlike, unse]f-conscious 
and insufficiently rational. The legacy of Hegel continues into the present in the form of Western 
ethnocentrism that implicitly regards provincial Western attitudes as superior and normative for 
the rest of the world. 


Recent anthropological writing challenges such ethnocentrism by its new self-reflexive turn. It 
inquires into the complex relations, epistemological, political and historical between the knower 
and the known, and into the cultural politics of representation. Such challenges are also reflected 
in contemporary human-rights discussions, which both expose the Western bias of much rights 
talk and seek to transcend it in a more intercultural direction. 


l Keywords: Postcolonialism, Hegel and India, human rights, self-reflexivity 


The nineteenth century was the century of imperial power. Britain, France, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, and Germany occupied or by various means 
controlled nine-tenths of the earth’s surface and a quarter of its total population. 


For the first time, as Lenin remarked in 1916, “the world is completely divided up 


so that in future only redivision is possible.” The momentous achievement of the 
twentieth century, however, was the attempt to overthrow colonial rule and to 
make it largely a thing of the past. Starting with Indian independence in 1947, the 
colonized countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, which not accidentally 
came to be called countries of the so-called Third World, attained their political 
independence. Although that struggle was generally successful in formal terms, it 
was less successful in material terms, because colonialism has by no means ended 
with the demise of formal regimes. It lives on in the enormous inequalities of 
wealth, power and cultural influence between the countries of the North and those 
of the South. As Nicholas Dirks puts it in Castes of Mind, “ Even as the colonial 
past was written into every aspect of the early consolidation of Western metropolitan 
economic and political domination, it continues to be written into the new world 
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order—in subnational ethnic violence, in national debates over immigration and 
identity, in the postimperial positioning of the U.S. after the end of the Cold War, 
and in postnational developments around liberalization, globalization, and the late 
twentieth- century triumph of capitalism. “ Colonialism in specific political forms 
may be dead, but like the kings in Shakespeare’s historical plays, it continues to 
haunt the stage. The entire world operates within the economic system primarily 
developed and controlled by the West in terms of political, economic, military, 
and cultural power, a system that gives colonialism and its aftermath, 
postcolonialism, their continuing significance. Political independence did not result 
in economic liberation and without economic liberation there can be no real political 
liberation for the countries of the Third World. 

The term “postcolonialism” has been the subject of protracted debate for some 
time now. How does it differ in meaning and force from cognate terms like 
“imperialism,” “neocolonialism,” or “anti-colonialism?” What does the “post” of 
postcolonialism really signify? It is not necessary for my purpose to go into the 
details of these debates given that my interest lies in tracing some of the implications 
of postcolonialism for philosophy. Postcolonialism is a dialectical concept that 
marks on the one hand, the struggle against colonialism in all its different forms, 
political, economic, military, and cultural, in the quest for independence and 
sovereignty, and register on the other hand, the grim realities of existing in a new 
imperialistic context of economic and political domination. Robert Young makes 
a useful suggestion when he distinguishes three different moments within this 
concept. First, the development of a postcolonial culture which radically revises 
the ethos and ideologies of the colonial state and seeks to operate within the vastly 
transformed historical situation of independence and autonomy. To cite just one 
example: there is considerable evidence to show how the British in India deployed 
conventional “divide and rule” tactics in playing Christians, Hindus, and Muslims 
off against each other. After independence in 1947, these groups operating now 
within a secular pluralistic democracy, albeit with a predominant Hindu majority, 
have been at pains to show that Islam and Christianity either are (in the claims of 
Hindu fundamentalists), or are not religions alien to the Indian ethos. The fact that 
this quest for a secular pluralism has been fraught with tensions, as demonstrated 
by the continuing religious conflict between these groups, is testimony to the fact 
that colonial legacies are not easily overcome. This ıs not to claim that the tensions 
between these faiths are entirely due to colonial influences, but there is little doubt 
that colonialism heightened and exacerbated them. 

The second moment, which Young terms “postcoloniality,” puts the emphasis 
on the economic, material, and cultural conditions that constitute the global system 
in which postcolonial nations are required to operate, one heavily weighted towards 
the interests of global capitalism and the G-7 powers. Postcoloniality can however 
still register the resistant pressures and agency of the postcolonial world within 
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such conditions. This global system has in fact been dubbed imperial by Michael 
Hardt and Antonio Negri in their influential book Empire. I quote, “Along with the 
global market with the global market and global circuits of productions there has 
emerged a global order, a new logic and structure of rule—in short, a new form of 
sovereignty. Empire is the sovereign power that governs the world.” The many 
antiglobalization struggles against such an empire including those that took place 
here in Seattle in January 2000 do not all have a specifically postcolonial agenda, 
but are nonetheless deeply. marked by the postcolonial experiences of many people 
from the poorer nations of the South. 

Finally, the third moment combines the anti-colonialist revisions of the first 
moment with the political critique of the conditions of postcoloniality embodied in 
the second. It combines in other words a critical reading of colonial history with an 
alertness to the continuation of colonialisms in other forms. It attacks the status quo 
of hegemonic economic imperialism, but also signals an activist engagement with 
emancipatory political positions and new forms of political identity. In that sense, 
postcolonialism commemorates not the colonial but the attempted triumph over it. It 
combines critical history with a theorized account of contemporary culture, seen as 
a mode. of resistance to the different forms in which colonialism may manifest. 

Seen in this broad amplitude, postcolonialism can be credited with a long 
history. The founding father of European anti-colonialism was the Catholic bishop 
Bartolome de Las Casas, who in his book A Short Account of the Destruction of 
the Indies in 1542, written only fifty years after Colunbus’s expedition to the New 
World, first questioned the mora! and legal basis of the Spanish occupation of 
America. This presentation, however, is focused more narrowly on postcolonial 
theory. Although the genealogy of postcolonial theory is historically complex and 
extensive, it was Edward Said’s critique in Orientalism, written in 1978, of the 
cultural politics of the production of knowledge about the Orient emanating from 
sites of colonial power in the West that effectively founded postcolonial studies as 
an academic discipline. Even though Said himself never claimed to have offered a 
theory of colonial discourse, confining his attention more narrowly to the 
phenomenon of Orientalism, it was his analysis of the European texts about the 
Orient in terms of the Foucauldian notion of “discourse,” or an organized body of 
knowledge, that effectively served as the inauguration of contemporary postcolonial 
theory. Thus, it may be useful to see how Said himself conceived of his enterprise: 

Taking the late eighteenth century as a very roughly defined starting point, Onentalism can 

be discussed and analysed as the corporate institution for dealing with the Orient—dealing 

with it by making statements about it, authorizing views of it, describing it, by teaching it, 
settling it, ruling over, in short, Orientalism as a Western style for dominating, restructuring, 

and having authority over the Orient. I have found ıt useful here to employ Michel Foucault’ s 

notion of a discourse....to identify Orientalism. My contention is that without examining 


Orientalism as a discourse one cannot possibly understand the enormously systematic 
discipline by which European culture was able to manage—and even produce—the Orient 
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politically, sociologically, militarily, ideologically, scientifically, and imaginatively during 
the post-Enlightenment period. 


Since its putative founding in 1978, postcolonial theory has gone through a long 
and complex development in the work of such theorists as Homi Bhabha, Gayatri 
Spivak, Ranajit Guha, and the school of “subaltern studies,” Partha Chatterjee, 
Walter Mignolo, Valentin Mudimbe, Anthony Appiah, and others. Rather than 
attempting to address their work in detail, which would be impossible in any case 
in this setting, it seems to me more profitable to assay a general characterization of 
the field. Postcolonial critique marks the stage where the political and cultural 
experience of the marginalized peripheries of the world ruled by the West can be 
developed into a more general theoretical position that might be set against Western 
political, intellectual, and academic hegemony. Postcolonial theory is designed to 
undo the ideological heritage of colonialism, not only in the decolonized countries 
but also in the West. What is attempted in nothing less than a decolonization of the 
Western mind, a deconstruction of the forms of thought, sensibility, and imagination 
that led to colonialism in the first place. and perpetuate its continuation. This 
necessarily involves a decentering of the intellectual sovereignty and dominance 
of Europe and a critique of Eurocentrism, that is, the assumption that the Western 
point of view is normative and thus is authorized to speak for the rest of the world. 
The interrogation and decentering of Western knowledge involve among other 
tasks reappraising its links to colonialism and racism, challenging the forms of 
Western history represented as an ordered, evolutionary narrative that subsumes 
and consummates all other histories of the world, questioning the literary and cultural 
canons for their exclusion of writings that have not stemmed from the metropolitan 
center and developing a dialogic space for the encounter of Western and non- 
Western cultures as equal partners. It names the activities by which new subaltern 
histories, new identities, and new conceptualizations of the world—transnational 
rather than Western—are fashioned, and seeks through them to redress current 
imbalances of power, wealth, and resources in the pursuit of a more just and 
equitable world. 


In case you think such talk of decolonization and decentering is overheated, 
let me cite a representative example of a.mid-twentieth European philosopher 
dealing with non-European thought. Here is a quote from Maurice Merleau- 
Ponty: 


Like everything built or instituted by man, India and China are immensely interesting. But 
like all institutions, they leave it to us to discern their true meaning; they do not give it to us 
completely. China and India are not entirely aware of what they are saying. What they need 
to do to have philosophies is to try to understand themselves and everything else. These 
remarks...commonplace today...come from Hegel. He was the one who invented the idea 
of “going beyond” the Orient by “understanding” it. It was Hegel who contrasted the western 
idea of truth as the total conceptual recovery of the world ın all ıts variety to the Orient, and 
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defined the Orient as a failure in the same understanding... Hegel and those who follow him 
grant philosophical dignity to Onental thought only by treating it as a distant approximation 
of conceptual understanding. Our idea of knowledge is so demanding that it forces every 
other type of thought to the alternative of resigning itself to being a first sketch of the 
concept or disqualifying itself as irrational. 


Merleau-Ponty, writing as he was in the 1940’s was echoing what had been thought 
and said by many other European philosophers including Husserl, when he referred 
to the “concept of Europe as the historical teleology of the infinite goals of reason,” 
and to the European world uniquely born out of the spirit of genuine philosophy in 
contrast to “merely empirical anthropological types such as ‘China’ and ‘India.’ 
The European tradition for Husserl is not just one cultural tradition among others. 
It owes its identity to the ideas of philosophy and theoria, which provide it with a 
unique global mission—that of providing other traditions with a universal 
framework of meaning and understanding. “The Europeanization of all other 
civilizations is the destiny of mankind.” 

To spell out the discursive and rhetorical strategies of colonial discourse in 
greater detail, I want as an illustrative example to examine some of Hegel’s 
judgments about the non-Western world. This perhaps can best be done in this 
context by citing some of Hegel’s actual comments on India and then providing an . 
exegetical commentary. 


Hegel’s Encounter with India 


Perhaps the best way to encapsulate his critique of the Indian tradition is to provide 
two references from his work which, I think, give a succinct indication of his 
views. 


...for the most well developed form of Pantheism we may refer to the Indian religion. this 
fuli development is characterised by the fact that the absolute substance, the One itself, is 
conceived of as existing in the form of thought as distinct from the accidental world. This 
religion accounts for the relation of man and god, and being pantheist ıt does not isolate the 
One in pure objectivity which metaphysics...does. It is important to emphasize this peculiar 
subjectivisation of substance. Conscious thought does not simply make this abstraction of 
substance, it is itself that abstraction, it 1s that One which exists by and for itself and which 
is this substance. This thought is known as a force which creates and sustains the world and 
changes its individual modes of existence. This thought is called ‘brahman’ and exists as 
the natural consciousness of the Brahmins and of others who achieve the complete extinction 
of the manifold contents of consciousness, of all emotions and sensual and intellectual 
interests and reduce everything to the complete simplicity and emptiness of substantial 
Oneness. In this way this thought, this abstraction of man in himself 1s conceived of a great 
force. 


_..this force unfolds itself wildly by transforming itself into 1ts opposite. We are faced with 
uninhibited lunacy where the most ordinary presence is immediately raised to the rank of 
‘the divine and the one and only substance is conceived of in a finite form which may 
dissolve itself as quickly as it has been conceived of. 
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In this one passage we see the thrust of Hegel’s criticisms of Indian philosophical 
theology. 

1. In Hegel’s terminology Indian thought remains “substantial” and has not 
advanced to the crucial stage of “subject,” that of self-conscious 
subjectivity. Rather, there is a “peculiar subjectivization of substance, an 
abstract combination and mixing up of the two categories, rather than a 
dialectical mediation. As a result, the proper relation of the Infinite and 
the finite, God and man, has not been articulated. The Infinite has not 
posited the finite as its dialectical other, nor does the finite affect and play 
an essential role ın the constitution of the Infinite. 


2. Indian pantheism, therefore, is a wild, inherently unstable affair, continually 
Swinging from the monism of the One to the polytheism of the many, 
from the abstraction of brahman to the dissipation of this abstraction into 
its opposite “where the most ordinary presence is immediately raised to 
the rank of the divine.” 


3. India, says Hegel elsewhere, is the land of dream and fantasy, and not of 
reason, incapable of the analytic distinctions and dialectical subtleties 
which have been accomplished only by the “hard European intellect.” 
India, for Hegel, exhibited the same tendencies in the spiritual development 
of mankind as a whole as the mental condition of a man dreaming, just 
before he awakes. 


4. As a result, it is inappropriate here to talk of a rational freedom in history. 
The practical consequences of this lazy dreaming is the escapism inherent 
in Indian yogic and religious practice where practitioners “achieve the 
complete extinction of the manifest contents of consciousness’ and take 
refuge in the “emptiness of substantial Oneness.” With reference to political 
life, Hinduism is irredeemably a religion of unfreedom. Hence we find 
Hegel writing: 

In India the primary aspect of subjectivity—viz., that of the imagination— 
presents a union of the Natural and Spiritual, in which Nature on the one hand 
does not present itself as a world embodying Reason, nor the Spiritual on the other 
hand, as consciousness in contrast with Nature...Freedom, both as abstract will 
and as subjective freedom is absent. The proper basis of the State, the principle of 
freedom is altogether absent. There cannot therefore be any State in the true sense 
of the term...Hindoo political existence presents us with a people, but no 
State...Whatever may be called a relic of political life in India, is a despotism 
without a principle, without any rule of morality and religion: for morality and 
religion...have as their indispensable condition and basis the freedom of the Will... 

In the case of such a people, therefore, that which we call in 1ts double sense, 
History, is not to be looked for...For history requires Understanding—the power 
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of looking at an object in an independent objective light, and comprehending it in 
its rational connection with other objects...The Hindoos on the contrary...exhibit 
the contradictory processes of a dissolution of fixed rational and definite conceptions 
in their Ideality, and on the other side, a degradation of this ideality to a multiformity 
of sensuous objects. This makes them incapable of writing History. All that happens 
is dissipated in their minds into confused dreams. 

Instead of the rational determinations characteristic of the State, we have 
“Oriental despotism,” a term applied to Asian politics originally by Montesqiueu 
(see The Spirit of the Laws) but “deduced” as the necessary character of a people 
who, in their propensity for dreamy fantasies and uncontrolled imagination, lack 
objectivity and a rational will and therefore invite the capricious and arbitrary rule 
of omnipotent autocrats. A little later, and in the same vein, Marx will attribute to 
Asian economics a similarly deficient mode of economic formation, which he will 
dub the “Asiatic mode of production,” where a servile peasantry spread over a 
number of self-sufficient villages typically engages in a mixture of inefficient 
agricultural production and handicrafts, providing landlords of feudal chiefs with 
the surplus in the form of a tax while it is content to subsist on the rest. 

No single institution better typifies for Hegel the general serfdom of the Indian 
people than caste, whose differentiations are solely natural, based as they are on 
birth rather than merit or aptitude and hence, in Hegel’s terminology, irredeemably 
“substantial.” The special privileges of Brahmins, for example, inevitably produce a 
theocratic aristocracy, in which principles of purity or hierarchy prevail over other 
principles of political organization, be they kingship, the State, or constitutional rights. 
Once again, Hegel makes the point that Hindu social life fluctuates widely between 
an identity without difference and a difference without an identity. 

If we submit these remarks of Hegel to a postcolonial critique there are four 
interrelated features of Hegel’s Orientalist narrative which stand out: (1) Hegel’s 
unquestioned and triumphalistic Eurocentrism; (2) his stance toward otherness and 
difference; (3) the temporal and spatial distancing of Asian cultures and their 
consignment to an archaic past; and (4) the particular relation of the knower to the 
known. 

l. Hegel’s Eurocentrism. What is fascinating in as rigorous a thinker as Hegel 
is to observe the way in which such Eurocentrism is both explained and 
legitimated. Logical system and historical development are perfectly fused 
in Hegel’s thought. Philosophy, therefore, not only has a history, it is its 
own history, so that the sequence of philosophical systems in history 
mirrors advances in logic. Absolute spirit, both the telos and the ground 
of Hegel’s system, is both all-comprehending and in the process, self- 
comprehending, and this consummation is modern Europe’s unique 
achievement. The sun may rise in the East but it sets in the West, and it is 
from the West that the Owl of Minerva spreads its wings. 
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Hegel was by no means unique in this Eurocentrism, a posture adopted by most of 
the thinkers of his time, although he alone provides a Jogico-historical explanation 
and justification for such Eurocentrism. That should not be surprising if one 
considers the balance of economic, political, and cultural power at the time. This 
Eurocentrism has at least two distinct through related aspects: first, the denial of 
rationality and self-determination to non-European peoples; and, second, an 
essentialist idea of human nature and that it means to be human which supports 
such a denial. The ascription of barbarism and primitiveness to Asian peoples is-a 
form of historical social Darwinism culminating in white, European, man, where 
all three predicates though not explicitly spelt out, represent quite obviously an 
equation of particular notions of rationality, freedom, and culture with “humanity” 
and “human nature” as such. in fact, it redounds to Hegel’s credit that he even 
studies India as extensively as he did. The more usual stance was either to ignore 
if completely or to trade in orientalist stereotypes. Even the romantics for all their 
nostalgia for the lost paradise of human unity and wholeness, which India 
supposedly represented, leave little doubt that it is in Europe where they expect to 
see cultural advance and regeneration. 

2. Hegel’s stance toward otherness and difference. The irony of such 
Eurocentrism in Hegel’s case is that he is reputed to be a philosopher of 
difference, whose dialectic is driven by the negativity posed by alterity. 
As many commentators from Kierkegaard and Adorno to Levinas and 
Derrida, more recently, have pointed out, however, the other as other with 
her own agency and self-understanding is not seen in her irreducible 
exteriority, but rather sublated and reabsorbed within the self-identity of 
Spirit. Consequently, as Levinas has expressed it succinctly, alterity has 
no singular metaphysical standing outside what is ontologically the same, 
it is simply a “moment” within the logic of “the Same”: 


... Hegelian phenomenology, whose self-consciousness is the distinguishing 
of what is not distinct, expresses the universality of the same identifying rtself 
in the alterity of objects thought and despite the opposition of self to self. 


This relentless Identitatslogik, to use Adorno’s term, the distinguishing of what 
is not ontologically really distinct, is clearly displayed in Hegel’s treatment of 
India. On the one hand, from a historical and cultural standpoint, Hegel wants to 
make the spiritual distancing as great as possible: 


The European who goes from Persia to India observes, therefore, a prodigious contrast. 
Whereas in the former country he finds himself still somewhat at home,...as soon as he 
crosses the Indus...he encounters the most repellent characteristics pervading every single 
feature of society. l 


On the other hand, however, these threatening differences are not allowed to stand 
and, from an ontological standpoint, are brought within a unitary and linear, 


“y 
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evolutionary history of Absolute Spirit and consigned to a primitive stage of such 
a history, now altogether surpassed. The primitiveness is conveyed most powerfully 
by the image of childishness and dreaminess, which images in effect deny his 
Indian other full selfhood. Nor is much hope provided for change in the future 
because of the temporal and logical irreversibility of Spirit’s march through history. 
3. The temporal and spatial distancing. It is no accident that Hegel conjoins 
geogiaphical and temporal distancing in his classification of “Hither” and 
“Farther” Asia. In his phenomenology of world religions, Persian and 
Egyptian religions are placed in the category of “Transition from Natural 
to Spiritual” religions, that is, as embodying some aspects of self-conscious 
subjectivity, whereas the religions of China-and India are firmly placed in 
the category of the “Natural,” dominated by notions of “substance” rather 
than “subject.” And with this categorization goes a certain historical 
revisionism in that the Chinese and Indian civilizations are treated as the 
oldest ones in order to fit in with his particular narrative of world history. 
Of course, the countries of Africa and Latin America are from his point of 
view “off the map,” so to speak, and treated as ‘non-historical” in contrast 

to “the pre-historical,” a distinction which India and China have: 


The Persians are the first Historical People; Persia was the first Empire that 
passed away. While China and India remain stationary, and perpetuate a natural 
vegetative existence even to the present time, this land (Persia) has been subject 
to those developments and revolutions, which alone manifest a historical 
condition. 


Johannes Fabian, in his book Time and the Other: How Anthropology Makes 
its Object, describes this particular historical differentiation as the “denial of 
coevalness,” by which he means both a chronological and qualitative distancing. 
It is a useful distinction because it allows us to distinguish the pastness of the 
Greeks, say, from that of the Indians and Chinese.'The former is a primarily 
chronological matter because the Greeks, for all their pastness, still share the same 
thought-world as Europeans, whereas the latter spans not only temporal distance, 
but also a cultural divide, an alienness that has to be both explained and neutralized. 


4, The particular relation of the knower to the known. What I wish to highlight 
here is what Foucault calls the “episteme,” the mode of knowledge and its 
structuring by power relationships. This is not at all the same thing as the 
biases that a person or a culture has vis-a-vis another, which from a 
structural point of view would count as more epiphenomenal. In other 
words, depth-hermeneutical analysis here acquires a specifically epistemic 
focus. a 

Three points may perhaps be made here in summary fashion. First, in terms of 

social ontology, the relation of knowing subject and known “object” is not an 
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equal or symmetrical one, even though, given that they are both subjects, 
intersubjective communicative understanding would seem to be normative. 
Hegel, as we have seen, denies subjectivity to Indians in their “natural vegetative 
state.” The European knower is presented as rational, self-conscious, and 
objective, while Indians are portrayed as irrational, dreamy, and subjective. It 
follows, second, that the European’s knowledge of Indians is superior to the 
Indians’ own self-knowledge, which, to the extent that they have any, must be 
inadequate and unscientific because it is irredeemably subjective, immediate, 
and in so far as it lacks mediating principles, essentially empty or confused. 
Except for the religious classics that he read in translation, Hegel’s reading 
about India and Indian philosophy in particular was confined solely to the 
commentaries written by Europeans. He does not seem to have read a single 
Indian philosopher even in translation. The same is true for Hegel’s first-hand 
knowledge of Indian art, which in his extensive writings about it is confined to 
two actual instances of art. That did not stop him from waxing eloquent about 
its many deficiencies as a vehicle of Spirit. Finally, Hegel seriously believed 
that Indians were incapable of ever acquiring such knowledge for themselves. 
Rather, his discourse 1s confident of its power to represent India, to interpret 
and explain it not only to the west, but to Indians themselves. Hegel would 
have been ın full agreement with Marx’s statement expressed in a different 
context: “They cannot represent themselves; they must be represented.” 


Three events above all mark the great change between Hegel’s era and ours: first, 
the political independence won by former colonial states, matched by a self-assertion 
that challenges the representations of their erstwhile imperial masters. ‘The Empire 
now writes back. Second, what has been called “the politics of difference,” the 
challenging of long-established cultural and political hegemonies and dominant 
world-views, practices, and institutions. Questions of race, ethnicity, class, and 
gender are now seen as crucial elements in the deconstruction of hegemonic views 
and outlooks. These two conditions obviously have a lot in common: they represent 
the empowerment of hitherto subjugated and marginalized groups in their struggle 
against entrenched establishments. Third, technological and communications 
revolutions have made distant parts of the world accessible to one another and 
have decreased somewhat the level of inter-cultural ignorance. 

Once the absolutistic, monological, and ethnocentric worldviews of Hegel and 
other orientalists of his ilk are challenged, a space is created for multiple agencies 
and voices. Pluralism is not, however, sheer plurality, the mere fact of differences 
and diversity, but rather the problem raised when these different voices debate and 
contest value judgments, truth-claims, and representations. Who gets to represent 
whom, under what conditions, and for what purposes? How are such representations 
structured methodologically, epistemically, and morally? What is the 
interrelationship between power relations and-the production and reception of 
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knowledge? What happens to the problematics of truth and validity, when 
considerations of power and rhetoric are introduced? 

It is in anthropology, that colonial discipline par excellence, that some of 
these questions have been raised in their most acute form. Anthropology as a 
modern discipline began in colonial Britain and France as administrators and 
later academics were sent out from the metropolis to study “other” cultures that 
were a part of their empires. It remains a curiosity that when the same or similar 
methods were applied to the study of their own cultures, this was considered to 
be sociology rather than anthropology. It was on such anthropological knowledge 
that administrators relied for the purposes of imperial rule and control, from 
crafting laws and property settlements to devising census procedures and forms 
of taxation. When the discipline transcended its immediate imperial context, 
questions of power and dominance still remained in the sheer fact that one group 
of people had the resources and the capacity to objectivize another and to produce 
knowledge about it that was often used for dubious purposes. Even when the 
purposes are not dubious, however, there are still problems of reflexivity: what 
responsibility do anthropologists have vis-a-vis their subjects? Do the methods 
of anthropology approximate more closely those of the natural sciences or those 
of the human and hermeneutical sciences? If the latter, do the human subjects of 
study have a right to recognize themselves in the anthropologists’ interpretations 
and do the anthropologists have a corresponding duty of producing the right 
kind of interpretations? Many of these questions can be bunched together under 
the general rubric “the crisis of writing” that has assailed anthropology recently. 
Thanks to this crisis, academicians and writers have been made aware how much 
it matters from where we write, to whom and for whom we write, and more 
generally how the location of texts affects both their content and their effects. 
How much of the self awareness and reflexivity, that have marked recent 
anthropological writing, have washed over into philosophy? 


Philosophy in an Age of Postcolonialism 


From a philosophical point of view, perhaps one of the most significant 
consequences of postcolonial theory is this epistemological awareness of the 
location from which the world is viewed and knowledge is produced, what Enrique 
Dussel and Eduardo Mendieta have called the “geopolitics of knowledge.” Witness 
the recent disputes over the orientation of the history textbooks to be used in schools 
across America. What is romantically presented as “new frontier” history, a history 
of exploration and settlement in the American West, looks obviously quite different ` 
to those Native Americans who were dispossessed and displaced. The thrust of 
postcolonial histories has been to question narratives solely from the point of view 
of the victors and to come up with contestatory stories from the point of view of 
the subalterns or the marginalized. Joyce Appleby and her group of historians 
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charged with writing the new history textbooks felt it was important that students 
be introduced to history told from the underside, so that they could be made 
cognizant of the experiences of Native Americans, women, blacks, agricultural 
and factory workers, trade unionists, and the like. 

Enrique Dussel has deconstructed the concept of “modernity” and shown what 
a difference such a deconstruction makes to our understanding and perception. He 
points out that thinkers as different as Charles Taylor, Stephen Toulmin, and Juergen 
Habermas in their accounts of modernity have presented it as an exclusively 
European occurrence centering around the key events of the Reformation, the 
Enlightenment, and the French Revolution, and in Toulmin’s case, the Renaissance. 
This Eurocentrism is most explicit in Max Weber when he introduces the “problem 
of universal history” with the question: “To what combination of circumstances 
should the fact be attributed that in western civilization and in western civilization 
only cultural phenomena have appeared which (as we like to think) lie in a line of 
development having universal significance and value?” According to this Weberian 
picture, Europe had exceptional internal resources that allowed ıt to supercede 
through its superior rationality and organizational power all other cultures. What 
is forgotten in this account is the history of European world conquest, and the 
wealth and power that Europe acquired through such conquests and the misery 
visited on the native peoples. The solipsism of Descartes’ “ego cogito” is the mirror 
image and resonant expression of this inward looking modern subjectivity, unwilling 
to acknowledge the Oppression It causes to the subjected peoples of the New World. 

To this Eurocentric model of modernity, Dussel counterposes a planetary model, 
which conceptualizes modernity in global terms and incorporates the parallel 
histories of the conquered peoples. To quote Dussel, “ European modernity 1s not 
an independent, autopoietic, self-referential system, but is instead part of a world 
system, in fact, its center...the centrality of Europe in the world system is not the 
sole fruit of an internal superiority accumulated during the European Middle Ages 
over against other cultures. Instead, it is also the fundamental effect of the simple 
fact of the discovery, conquest, colonization, and subsumption of Amerindia. This 
simple fact will give Europe the determining comparative advantage the Ottoman- 
Muslim world, India, and China. Modernity is the fruit of these events, not their 
cause.” That is Dussel’s answer to Max Weber, who asks, “Why did not the 
scientific, the artistic, the political, or the economic development there (that is, in 
China and India) enter upon that path of rationalization which is peculiar to the 
Occident?” 

Postcoloniality then signifies those places and histories that resist the 
universalization of position and perspective, even as they highlight the power of 
the forces of universalization. In doing so, it complicates the question of universals 
and what might be regarded as legitimate rather than spurious universals, the 
representation as universal of what is obviously a quite particular and parochial 
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view. It is not that a postcolonial position repudiates all talk of universality in 
favor of a contextual pluralism, which taken to the extreme would make human 
communication very difficult, if not impossible. It is rather that such universality 
should be seen as an achievement, attained inductively in and through cross-cultural 
dialogue and in the context of contestation, rather than an a priori assumption or 
starting point. 

To illustrate this, I would like to cite the long sixty-year history of contemporary 
human rights discussions around the world ever since the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights adopted by the General Assembly of the United Nations in 1948. 
The Declaration was seen as providing a framework within which divergent 
philosophies, religious worldviews, and economic, social, and political theories 
might fruitfully be discussed. The challenge was to make the framework sufficiently 
definite to have real focus and significance both as an inspiration and as a guide to 
practice, but also sufficiently general and flexible to apply to all men and women. 
Furthermore, it had to be capable of modification to suit people in diverse cultures 
at different stages of social and political development. 

As is well known, the consensus painfully achieved in 1948 after two years of 
intense debate has been since then subjected to a host of challenges. To cite just a 
few of these debates, there was the dispute between the socialist and democratic 
capitalist camps as to the priority of social and economic rights on the one hand 
and civil and political rights on the other. Then there were discussions about the 
claims for group rights, especially the rights of minorities. There have in addition 
been challenges from religious groups about the predominantly secular character 
of these rights, and finally, there has been the so-called “Asian Values” debates 
questioning the supposedly Western bias contained in these rights. The upshot of 
these long and protracted discussions has been to find ways both theoretical and 
practical whereby the intent of the framers of the Declaration to achieve some 
universality and consensus would be safeguarded, while allowing sufficient 
flexibility for their extension and modification. 

Even though human rights discussions have not so far loomed large in the 
agenda of postcolonial theorists, they can, I believe, be adduced to underscore the 
constructive character of postcolonial critique. Homi Bhabha says, “Postcolonialism 
operates through the dimensions of time or history and space, both geographical 
and the other, third space of cultural reconceptualization to bring about the 
reordering of social life through forms of knowledge reworked from their 
entanglement in longstanding, coercive power relations.” This, I think, is what has 
happened in human rights discussions as theorists have tried to distinguish between 
moral norms, legal forms in which those norms might be expressed, and background 
philosophical and religious justifications. As Charles Taylor puts it, “What we are 
looking for in the end is a world consensus on certain norms of conduct enforceable 
on governments. To be accepted in any given society, these would in each case 
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have to repose on some widely acknowledged philosophical justification, and to 
be enforced they would have to find expression in legal mechanisms. One way of 
putting our central question might be this: What variations can we imagine in 
philosophical justifications or in legal forms that would still be compatible with a 
meaningful universal consensus on what really matters to us, the enforceable 
norms.” 

As pointed out before, postcolonial theory is both contestatory and committed 
to the ideals of global justice. Such global justice arises out of the conviction that 
we share a common environment interconnected and interdependent for which we 
therefore have a common responsibility. Most of our problems are global problems 
from the deteriorating environment and human rights abuses to economic injustice 
and world hunger and poverty. Global problems require global solutions. In such 
an environment postcolonial theory reminds us that a colonial attitude in all its 
different manifestations is both theoretically mistaken and practically disastrous. 
What is called for rather is the end of Western monological thinking where others 
are seen as threats, or as inferior, or as irrelevant in favor of the creation of a 
dialogical attitude of openness to, and solidarity, with others. 
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LEGITIMATE GLOBALISATION: 
TOWARDS NEW UNIVERSAL NORMS AND VALUES 


B. Ramesh Babu 





Change is the law of life. Most of the time change is gradual and imperceptible. However, we 
notice change only when it is abrupt and radical. While change is inexorable in the time bound 
reality (as distinct from the tıme free reality) in which we live, all changes do not necessarily lead 
to or add up to ‘progress.’ Yet, we cannot go back, even if we want to. We can only move forward 
in a linear sense and wisdom lies in channeling this process towards ‘progress’, i.e., a peaccful, 
and a more just world order for the mankind as a whole. Towards this end it 1s necessary to - 
conceptualize the contemporary flux — the phenomenon of globalization, understand its dynamics 
and ‘manage’ it institutionally. To guide humanity in this endeavor we need truly universal norms 
(standards of right and wrong shared by mankind across all cultures). We must learn to live in 
harmony with nature, ın peace with ourselves and our God, and also at peace with fellow men and 
the other nations in the world. Humans have no other earthly choice. 
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Liberal capitalist globalisation, underway since the 1990s, is the latest mission of 
‘the West’ to dominate ‘the rest’. It 1s the destination and also the potent means to 
reach the goal of integration of all major national economies into the world capitalist 
‘free market’ under western (US) leadership. This process and phenomenon are 
essentially hegemonic and exploitative. They are therefore neither democratic nor 
legitimate. Furthermore, contemporary western society, especially its Anglo- 
American variant, is not acceptable culturally and aesthetically because it is not 
the best possible model humans can devise for themselves. Modern, secular, 
democratic, capitalist, western, white society certainly represents a great advance 
in governance over past centuries; in many respects western liberal democracy 
offers a form of governance superior to that devised in recent times in traditional 
societies in Asia and Africa. However, the earth’s many other living cultures have 
a great deal to contribute in the realms of social organization, the balancing of 
rights and duties, and the relation of the person to community, God and the cosmos. 

I firmly believe that today, with all the scientific knowledge and technological 
wherewithal at our command, humanity is (and should be) capable of moving 
forward to a more humane, just, peaceful and egalitarian society. This can happen 
only through legitimate globalisation — not through hegemonic unilateralism. In 
the ultimate analysis, governance based on the consent of the governed is the-only 
legitimate from of government. This is possible today because we live in a virtual 
‘global village’. The liberal capitalist model of growth — driven by profits, fuelled 
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by weapons of war and destruction, and sustained by rampant consumerism and 
waste at the expense of equity and justice — 1s unacceptable. The ravages of 
globalisation around the world, especially as championed by neo-conservatives in 
the United States and United Kingdom, are there for everyone to see. In the wake 
of the post-Cold War era of economic reforms (liberalisation, privatisation and 
globalisation) the rich have grown richer and the poor have grown in number and 
level of misery all over the world. It is not simply a case of relative deprivation, as 
some contend. The marginalised millions — the illiterate, the unskilled, the rural 
and urban poor, farmers, the displaced, internal refugees, and others — are left 
out, sidelined in the mad rush for growth and profits. It is as though these hapless 
millions do not matter, do not even exist. In the process the state has become 
callous.’ The extant model of growth driven by mercenary capitalism, multinational 
corporations and their corrupt accomplices (especially in the Third World) is not 
(and should not be) inevitable. While socialism and communism have already had 
their best innings, equity and social justice are eternal. No system that is 
ideologically opposed to justice, fair play and human rights can or should prevail. 

Change is the law of life (Denemark et al. 2000). Most of the time change is 
gradual and imperceptible. We notice ıt only when it is abrupt and radical. Once in 
a while the cumulative impact of change over time becomes acute and leads to an 
irreversible break from the past. While change is inexorable in the time-bound 
reality (as distinct from the time-free reality) in which we live, all changes do not 
necessarily lead or add up to progress. Yet, we cannot go back, even if we want to. 
We can only move forward in a linear sense, and wisdom lies in channelling this 
process towards ‘progress’, that is, towards a peaceful and more just world order 
for humanity as a whole. Towards this end it is necessary to conceptualise the 
contemporary flux — the phenomenon of post-Cold War globalisation — 
understand its dynamics, and ‘manage’ it institutionally. To guide humanity in this 
endeavour we need truly universal norms: that is, standards of right and wrong 
shared by people across all cultures (Babu 2003; Gourdon 2002; Singer 2002). We 
must learn to live in harmony with nature, in peace with ourselves and our God, 
together with our fellow human beings and the other nations (and all the living and 
non-living inhabitants) that share this planet. In today’s globalising world we 
humans have no other earthly choice! 


Universal Norms 


The phenomenal transformation that has swept the globe since the end of the Cold 
War can be seen as the continuation of the long, uneven and uncertain transition of 
the world from politics among nations — inter-national politics — to global politics. 
This phenomenon should be distinguished from the globalisation of markets and 
the marketisation of economics (as well as politics and culture) spearheaded by 
global capitalism under US leadership since the end of the Cold War.2 A new 
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philosophy of globalism is needed to give credence, coherence and direction to, 
and to legitimise and sustain, the ongoing process of globalisation. Without the 
civilising restraint of truly universal norms of right and wrong to guide and redeem 
it, the contemporary wave of capitalist globalisation will degenerate inevitably 
into western hegemony.’ This is patently unjust and undemocratic. All civilisations 
— from Rome to the French kings to capitalism today — have ascribed moral 
virtue to values that have allowed their elites to dominate others. As John Kenneth 
Galbraith observed many years ago, they are reluctant to read the warning signs 
that might tell them that their beliefs are not universally shared.‘ 

There is an urgent need for a serious discourse on the philosophical bases of 
legıtimate global governance. Otherwise planet earth may be consumed ın a ‘clash 
of civilisations’, as Samuel Huntington has put it. Thinkıng minds the world over 
should embark on a concerted search for a ‘confluence of cultures’, conceptualise 
a ‘global mosaic beyond the sovereign state’, and envision a new institutional 
framework for genuine global self-governance. This indeed is a challenge worthy 
of the best minds on earth. 

The United Nations, and the whole Brettonwood system of global governance, 
have had their ınnings. They are inadequate to cope with the greatly transformed 
world of today. A paradigm shift has been taking place in global affairs since the 
mid-1980s. A new web of identities and loyalties (parallel and hierarchical) is in 
the making everywhere, and over time a new architecture of jurisdictions, structuring 
power and authority in line with that altered framework of loyalties and identities, 
will have to emerge. This will happen sooner than we think. Whether such a new 
equation/engagement between loyalties and jurisdictions at all levels of governance 
(stretching from the local to the global) will be arrived at relatively peacefully or 
not is the fundamental issue of our time.’ It is important that we build on the 
emerging global web of governance and keep it in step with the role and reach of 
globalisation taking place in commerce, communications, culture and most other 
spheres of our lives. If the disjunction between the emerging loyalties and 
jurisdictions strays beyond the (retractable range of) elasticity of the extant 
institutions of governance (at national and international levels), there will be 
violence and chaos. Reforms will not be enovgh. We need new forms of governance 
and combinations of jurisdictions, both territorial and functional, and a creative 
mix of the two. 

In this context it is pertinent to recall that today’s mighty, apparently solid 
nations were forged in the crucible of humiliations suffered in common and/or 
victories celebrated together over the centuries. The shared feeling of ‘we’ and 
‘they’ among a people is mercurial and has a dynamism and chemistry of its own. 
Time and context can and do undermine the solidarity of a people. Over time they 
may and do unite, drift apart and re-unite under different ‘national’ banners of 
‘we’ against ‘them’. People may come together in different contexts under hitherto 
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dormant ethnic identities. For example, the East Pakistan of 1947 emerged as 
Bangladesh in 1971. The Muslim identity of the people was riding high in 1947. 
By 1971 their Bangalee identity had become a more potent badge of belonging. 


Consumerism and Conflict 


The most crucial change needed, however, is in our attitude towards change. 
Humanity’s greatest challenge does not lie in coming up with new ideas. It lies in 
escaping from old ones. The scientific-rational-western-liberal-capitalist-male- 
mindset, which insists on the rights and entitlements of the individual against state 
and society without giving equal importance to one’s concomitant obligations and 
duties, is the very foundation of the ills afflicting modern western societies. (Such 
a harsh judgement should not be misunderstood. I consider traditional societies to 
have profound problems too. Their ills are simply different.) This self-centred and 
essentially selfish atomistic conception of society, based in the flawed notion that 
people can and should get all they want without contributing in return to the 
betterment of society, is the fundamental evil of the modern western legacy. This 
mindset is exercising a magnetic influence all over the world today through what 
is known as the ‘international demonstration effect’. I have called this phenomenon 
‘Imperialism of attraction’ (Babu 1994). The rational choice heritage of scientism, 
modernity and ‘progress’ as championed by the West is the foundation of many 
truly phenomenal achievements over the last four centuries, and much more is 
expected in the future. However, this legacy, like so many others in history, has 
overreached itself and is threatening the very basis of our humanity. Some perceptive 
minds (including in the West) are questioning the very concept of progress as it 
has been understood. Mere material advancement, without any redeeming humane 
values or spirituality, will not and cannot lead to real progress. It is time to curb the 
excesses of logic/rationality and return to sanity. common sense and, above all, to 
moderation. “To shun too much’ of everything (even logic and goodness) should 
become the guiding principle at this juncture. An ancient Sanskrit axiom enjoins 
man to eschew excess in everything and everywhere: Athi sarvatra varjayet! 
However, I concede that how much is too much is not an easy judgement to make. 
Nevertheless, the ravages of having too much are easy to recognise, unless we are 
willfully blind to the excesses all around us. 


International Relations 


In international relations, the western legacy of the last four or five centuries has 
emphasised conflict and the clash of interests, justifying as of right (not power) the 
sovereign nation-state’s unilateral pursuit of narrow ‘national interests’ at the 
expense of peace, justice and the common good of humanity. National 
aggrandisement — the exploitation and domination of the weak by the powerful 
states — has become the norm, projected as reality and justified as legitimate. The 
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rationale and the mindset underlying such policies inevitably leads to a clash of 
civilisations. It is argued here, however, that nations, as well as non-nation-states, 
should seek a confluence of cultures (Yeping 2004). We must learn from the Hindu, 
Buddhist, Christian, Islamic, Jewish, Confucian, Sumerian, Incan and other ancient 
civilisations — from their visions of the cosmos and the place of humankind within 
it. Only then might planet earth be rescued from the current trajectory of ‘progress’ 
towards commercialisation, vulgarisation, inequality, injustice, violence, chaos, 
environmental degradation, exhaustion and possible annihilation. There is no other 
way to move towards a just and peaceful, non-hegemonic global order. 


Return to Common Sense and Fair Play 


A return to Gandhi, gramodaya, Green, God and Green Peace, and above all to 
common sense and fair play, is needed today. My fervent plea for a return to 
Gandhi should not be misunderstood. I am not advocating a return to the 
obscurantisms of the past, nor to blind acceptance of what the Mahatma stood for 
or preached. I am alluding to the essence of his philosophy of life: non-violence, 
peace, self-sacrifice. The Mahatma was an ardent advocate of simple living and 
service to his fellow human beings. He declared that Manava seve is Madhava 
seva (‘Serving man is the only way to serve God’). For example, the Mahatma 
urged people to cut down their needs and wants to the barest minimum. He practised 
what he preached: a loin cloth, two dry rotis and a cup of goat’s milk were all he 
ever needed. Nobody could ask for a more simple way of living by example — the 
very opposite of the consumer culture now driving the planet towards exhaustion. 
The Mahatma held that power is to be understood and exercised as a form of trust, 
and that the more endowed among us have an obligation to work for the benefit of 
the masses. All the policies and actions of a state must pass the ultimate test: do 
they enhance the welfare of the poorest of the poor (antyodaya) in the remotest 
villages and hamlets of the country (gramodaya)? Today’s economic reforms in 
India (liberalisation, privatisation, globalisation) are far from meeting the 
Mahatma’s test. On the contrary, the rich and powerful are gaining more and more, 
even as the marginalised millions are excluded. Greed and callousness are driving 
community after community, country after country to protests, insurrection and 
violence in sheer desperation. 

A return to ‘Green’ refers to the famous philosopher Thomas Hill Green who 
conceived the rights of individuals as arising from obligations fulfilled. The 
Mahatma always insisted that all rights are contingent on and derived from duties. 
In fact he was so adamant in this regard that he refused to endorse the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights because it did not include a corresponding list of the 
‘Duties of Man’. As argued earlier, rights and entitlements should not get precedence 
over Citizens’ duties and obligations. Rights and duties should always be ‘balanced’. 
Obviously, a healthy balance between them is never static. Each generation must 
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work for and find its optimum balance between rights and duties. It is my contention 
that in the modern era this balance is skewed too much in favour of the individual 
and against the community, especially in the ‘advanced’ countries of the West. 
The anxieties associated with too much freedom in ‘open societies’ (as per Karl 
Popper) are just as problematic as anxieties caused by frustration in ‘traditional 
societies’. All societies need constantly to strive to be ‘better’. Societies are always 
in the process of transformation, a process that may be channelled jnto ‘progress’. 
From this point of view ‘the best’ 1s the enemy of ‘better’. The best is often the end 
of the road, whereas to be ‘better’ is a never-ending struggle for improvement. 

A plea for a return to God in the age of ‘secularism’ and the ‘knowledge 
society’ may sound old hat. But it is my contention that it is not. The modern 
western concept of secularism is sullied by strong inherited prejudices that are 
anti-religion and even anti-God. The separation of church and state in the West 
was a historical necessity for survival in Europe in the context of centuries-long 
religious wars between Catholics and Protestants. The religion of the kings was 
forced upon the people. Religious toleration did not grow because of faltering 
conviction or any erosion of religious zeal. It emerged because the very survival of 
the kingdoms and the people of Europe was at stake. 

The West and the rest of the world have moved far away from the sterile and 
obsolete notion of the need to isolate religion from the other dimensions of people’s 
lives. Today it is widely accepted that religion is an integral part of people’s life 
and culture, indeed very being. We need to emphasise the spiritual dimension of 
religion and de-emphasise ıts dogmas and rituals. One of the central doctrines of 
the Sanatana Dharma is that reason and faith are not antithetical to each other. 
Reason gradually leads one to faith, the Hindu scriptures assert, and the lives of 
the sages of ancient India are testament to the coexistence of the two for mutual 
enrichment. It ıs asserted that the Sage of Kanchi Math, Chandrasekharendra 
Saraswathi, was the embodiment of the fusion of faith and reason ın our times.’ In 
this short essay on globalisation I cannot discuss the phenomenal transformation 
of the perception of religion in post-modern society. It ıs adequate for my purposes 
here to recognise the commonalities of all living religions. The humanity of man; 
the equality of all people before God; acceptance of differences in faith; being at 
peace with oneself, one’s own God and fellow human beings — these are among 
the eternal values of life on earth. Today’s rapidly globalising world urgently needs 
to foster such truly universal norms and values across cultures and continents; 
otherwise our planet will be engulfed in chaos. 

My plea for a return to ‘Green Peace’ is an all-inclusive term for the restoration 
of global ecological balance. Environmental pollution, global warming and all the 
other related threats to the future of humanity on earth are included in my philosophy 
of globalism. I extend this concern to the well-being of all the other living and 
non-living things that share the planet with us. In fact Hinduism asserts that man 
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has no superior claims or right of precedence over other living or non-living 
inhabitants of the planet: being endowed with more intelligence and knowledge, 
we have a responsibility to act as trustees of the lesser beings. 

We must advance (or 1s it return?) to a conception of authority as a form of 
trust, that is, to power as having a redeeming social and moral purpose. In short, 
we must return to idealism. Rampant consumerism in the here and now must be 
renounced. Similarly, the ‘presentism’ of modern times must yield place to 4 healthy 
balance between the present and the past, as well as between the present and the 
future. The parochialisms of the whites, browns, blacks and yellows; of the rich 
and the poor; of human rights activists (in a planet also inhabited by other living 
beings and non-living things); of feminists and champions of children’s rights 
(and the many other activists on behalf of this or that good cause): even at their 
best they offer only a narrow and partial vision of humanity as a whole and its 
abode in the cosmos. In the new millennium moderation must become the hallmark 
of human civilisation. Need, not greed, should be the basis of all human endeavour. 
Mother Earth has enough for everyone’s need, but not for our greed, as Mahatma 
Gandhi observed wisely. 


Globalisation and Globalism 


It is appropriate at this juncture to distinguish globalisation from globalism. The 
former is a process of supra-national integration and sub-national disintegration 
occurring simultaneously, especially since the 1990s. This dual transformation is 
leading to an inchoate restructuring of the architecture of global power. However, 
extant post-Cold War globalisation can be seen as a phenomenon of integration of 
the major national economies into a liberal capitalist global ‘free market’, led by 
the United States and the West. As such it is hegemonic, exploitative, unjust and 
unacceptable, especially to the Third World, but also to the poor and marginalised 
millions of the advanced countries themselves. Globalism, on the other hand, 
conceptually envisions the whole world as one unit: it is concerned with the welfare 
of all people everywhere and with planet earth as a whole. 

For example, today there are plenty of multinational and global corporations. 
Some of them are bigger, richer and more powerful than many sovereign nation- 
states. However, there are no global unions of industrial workers, nor do we have 
a world federation of farmers or agricultural labourers. There are no global citizens 
either. However, there are a large number of NGOs and civil society groups with 
global reach, especially in the areas of relief, rehabilitation and empowerment. 
Importantly, there are too many super-patriotic leaders of nation-states 
masquerading as world leaders and harbouring planetary-scale pretensions. But 
we do not have truly global leaders, who are genuinely concerned with the welfare 
of all the people of the world. Under the international system as it presently stands, 
and which is essentially the legacy of the West, even the best of national leaders 
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cannot rise much above narrow and parochial national interests. They are expected, 
and are duty bound, to further such interests, even if they are contrary to those of 
other nation-states or the welfare of the world at large. In operational terms, even 
this narrow and selfish approach boils down to that of the rich and the powerful 
using the state to further their own (private and personal) interests at the expense 
of both their fellow countrymen and the masses. Naturally, the ‘establishment’ 
covers itself with national flags and exploits the rhetoric of patnotism and the 
convenient doctrine of ‘national interests’ for its own aggrandisement. Sadly the 
good old question, ‘Whose interests are national interests?’ is just (if not more) 
pertinent today as ever. 

This indeed is the most fundamental and overarching crisis confronting 
humanity ın the twenty-first century. An effort is being made here conceptually to 
bridge the cruel gap between the representational legitimacies and institutional 
structures of global governance in existence today. It is a fervent plea for the 
formulation of a new philosophy of globalism that encompasses all the people of 
the world and the planet as a whole. Its singular and overarching concern is the 
welfare of all human beings and all other living creatures and non-living things 
that share the planet with us. Indeed, the Sanatana Dharma, enunciated in the ancient 
Hindu scriptures, ordains that human beings have no superior claim on the planet. 
On the contrary, Hinduism proclaims that, endowed with superior intellect, we 
must act as trustees of the welfare of all the lesser beings and non-living things. It 
cautions us against greed and enjoins us to cut down our needs and wants to the 
barest minimum. This is the true path for peace with ourselves, for building peace 
between people, and advancing towards peace on earth. Peace, shanti, 1s indivisible. 
The Hindu conception of shanti is most comprehensive and is a composite whole. 
To begin with, the person must be at peace with him or herself and with God. Then 
they must be at peace with their family, which in turn has to be at peace with the 
community, then the community with the village, the village with the mandal 
(region), and so on until the consuming desire to seek peace (Shanti Kamukata) 
covers the whole of planet earth. The concept of shanti does not stop there. It is 
extended to the five elements (Pancha Bhootanam) — earth, water, wind, fire and 
the firmament. Humankind must live in tune with nature. Taming, conquering and 
abusing nature are against the spirit of Hinduism. The urge to seek peace is extended 
to our sun-centred universe and the cosmos beyond (brahmaana). 


at: sufeaverfat mia: ga mia: afea- 
Qaa: afa: i aaa: miaf Far miara 
mfa ait mia: amaa mia: er m miat n 
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May the sun and the sky be peaceful. May the earth and the outer space be peaceful. May all 
trees and forests be peaceful May all the learned souls and animate elements, “ll the 
enlightened Gods of the world and the Veda: shower peace on us. May all the inanimate 
things in the world be peaceful. May I have that peace which bestows peace on the whole 
world — the all-encompassing peace, only peace and nothing but peace. (This is a free 
translation of the Vedic hymn above.) 


In order to make such a peaceful world possible, Hinduism offers the following 
foundational principles of human conduct: truth (satya), non-injury (ahimsa), 
dharma, peace, sacrifice (tyag) and suffering (tapas). A word about the Hindu 
concept of dharma is appropnate here. Dharma encompasses rights, duties and 
justice: people earn their right to make claims on others, society or the state only 
after they perform their duties and act justly (in accordance with their dharma). 
Everyone is bound by dharma and when all act in accordance with it, justice and 
peace will prevail everywhere. 

Finally, prayers and invocations are integral to the Hindu way of life. Prayers 
said sincerely, aloud and uttered perfectly (in their diction, phonetic accuracy and 
tonal purity) have an impact on the people, the Gods and the natural forces they 
address. And all Hindu prayers end with the following final invocation (Swasti 
Vakyam). 


aq vad afar: ad aa PAITAAN: I 
aa wat tot qz A alsa Saqary waa M 


May all be happy; may all be free from illness and disease; may all be safe and secure; may 
all be protected from sorrow and difficulties. This invocation encompasses all people all 
over the world. (This is a free translation.) 


Let me end by invoking the sagely mantra from Hitopadesa, inscribed on the first 
gate of Parliament House: 


Ayam nijah paroveti ganana laguchetasam | 
Udara charitanam tu vasudhaiva kutumbakam || 


This is mine, that is another’s, such reckonings are for the narrow-minded. 
For the noble-hearted, the whole world is one family. 


We need such a global perspective if we are to do further research and reflect on 
the following key tasks for developing a philosophy of globalism for the twenty- 
first century. I humbly submit that these tasks are: the drafting of contending sets 
of truly universal norms of right and wrong (as taken from diverse civilisational 
perspectives) for work towards a form of legitimate global self-governance; the 
re-evaluation of western (mainly Anglo-Saxon) conceptions of individual rights 
and of the relation of the individual to the state, family and society; critical analysis 
of the Hindu concept of dharma — a comprehensive perspective on the rights and 
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duties of the person (obviously, non-egalitarian features like the caste system and 
the subjugation of women will have to be discarded without hesitation); and a 
similar analysis of Islam, shorn of its fundamentalist and obscurantist features. 
The whole intellectual endeavour will, it is hoped, culminate in the adoption 
of a draft philosophy of globalism, shared across cultures and continents. Such a 
document could become the basis for further 1efinement of the central concept of 
truly universal human values through sustained cross-cultural debate and dialogue. 


Conclusion 


When Marshall McLuhan spotted the ‘global village’ on the horizon in the heady 
1960s, it was a destination to be reached and, it was hoped, a reality in the making. 
Since then the world has moved a long way along the path of globalisation. The 
world has become interdependent, interpenetrated and integrated in all sorts of 
ways. At the same time a plethora of local, provincial, and sub-national identities 
(ethnic, linguistic and religious) have come alive with new vigour and passion. An 
inchoate restructuring of the sovereign state from within and without is going on. 
This whole phenomenon can be called ‘glocalisation’ (as distinct from globalisation) 
(Babu 2004), which has far reaching consequences and implications for the future. 

The resultant morass of jurisdictions and loyalties in flux must be seen from a 
global perspective. To navigate in these turbulent waters with a sense of purpose 
and direction, we need a brand new compass and a new pole star a philosophy of 
globalism — comprising truly universal norms and values and standards of right 
and wrong shared across peoples and cultures the world over. Thinking individuals 
of all races and from all cultures (including the West) have an obligation to initiate 
and engage in sustained cross-cultural discourse to meet this crucial conceptual 
challenge confronting us all in the new millennium. 

Indulging in speculation and pursuing knowledge for its own sake is the 
hallmark of the Hindu mind. One hopes that such an endeavour does not seem like 
a waste of time to the pragmatic western mindset. 


Notes 


1. Such asad state of affairs has become so universal in the wake of post-Cold War globalisation 
that it does not even call for substantiation. For example, most observers agree that the 
promised ‘caring state’ of President Bush has in fact become a callous state. See the special 
report on inequality in the United States, The Economist, 379 (8482), 17 June 2006: 11-12 
and 25-7. For the sorry state of the US health care system, see P. Krugman, ‘A private 
obsession’, The Hindu, 30 April 2005: 11. For a similar diagnosis of the sorry state of 
schools in United States, see T. Freidman, ‘What, me worry’, The Hindu, 30 April 2005: 1. 
There is an emotional debate in Japan about those untouched by economic recovery. See 
the report on ‘Inequality ın Japan’, The Economist, 17 June 2006. 31-2. There is no need to 
substantiate the ravages of liberal capitalist globalisation in India. Privatisation of such 
basic national resources as water and power 1s a shameful chapter that 1s yet to reach its 
dreadful end. See ‘Who owns ground waters?’ The Hindu, 30 May 2005. 11; P. Sainath, 
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‘Privatisation: come hell or high water’, The Hindu, 22 March 2006: 10; and K. Sharma, 
‘Dabholl Ghost Haunts Maharashtra’, The Hindu, 30 April 2005: 11. At the other end the 
number of millionaires in India 1s growing by leaps and bounds. See ‘83,000 Desi millionaires 
and counting’, Times of India, 22 June 2006: 1. The latest Forbes survey of the rich and the 
super rich around the world revealed that India has overtaken Japan in the number of 
billionaires. See Times of India, 10 March 2007: 1. 


2. For an analysis of the complex, ‘inclusive’ and ‘constitutive’ process of international 
integration spanning centuries, see Babu (2006) and Rosenau (2003). 


3. The unjust and illegal US invasion of Iraq is the latest example of such hegemonisation, 
which continues nght up to today in the form of foreign occupation of that hapless country. 
„Of late, Iran 1s being targeted for similar treatment. 
As cited in J. Russell, ‘The least useful reaction to terrorism’, The Hindu, 30 July 2007: 11. 

5. The current tussles over Telangana, Vidarbha and the armed the struggles of the Naxalites 
and other extremist groups in India, are classic examples of the ongoing flux. Similar mass 
struggles and passionate demands for justice and fair play are going on in South Asia (Nepal, 
Pakistan, and Sri Lanka) and around the world (Palestine, Iraq, Indonesia, Philippines, 
Spain, Yugoslavia, Malta, Brazil, Argentina, Chile and Sub-Saharan Africa). 
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f 4 HINT OF DIVINE RAHMAH IN IOBAL’S ‘ISHQ 
Abrahim H. Khan 


The paper examines Muhammad Igbal’s lyrical musings on ‘ishq (translated as ‘love’, divine and 
profane). The article demonstrates the specialised nuances of ‘ishg through a hypothesis suggesting 
that the chime of the sense of ‘rahman’ used as technical Qu’ranic term is heard when ‘ishq refers 
to a creative activity which has a divine and a human modality, and a practical moral significance 
in human life as well. Its plausibility rests on five propositions on which the argument ıs built and 
relating to passion, creativity, rahman, alterity, and benevolence. 


Keywords: Muhammad Iqbal, ‘ishq, rahmat, formation of self, Indo-Muslim poetry and 
philosophy, motherhood. 


= ‘Tis Love [ʻishq] that paints the tulip petal’s hue 
l ‘Tis love that stirs the spirit’s bitter rue; 
If thou couldst cleave this carrion of clay, 
Thou shalt behold, within, Love’s bloodshed too.! 


These lyrical lines lauding love are written by Muhammad Iqbdl (1876-1935), the 
monumental Indo-Muslim poet-philosopher. He declared himself in his first Persian 
philosophical epic, Asrdr-i-Khudt, as “the voice of the poet of To-morrow,” adding 
that his own age does not understand his “deep meanings.”? The translator of that 
epic poem into English, the Orientalist R. A. Nicholson, remarked? that Iqbal “is a 
man of his age, a man in advance of his age; he is also a man in disagreement with 
his age.” He noted too that the poem took by “storm the younger generation of 
Moslems” one of whom wrote that Iqbal “has come among us as a Messiah and has 
stirred the dead with life.” Historian of Religion and critic, Wilfred Cantwell Smith, 
a in a social analysis published less than ten years after Iqbal’s death, wrote that Iqbél 
“wrought the most modern and most necessary revolution of modern times. For he 
made God immanent, not transcendent. For Islám this is rank heresy; but for today, 
it is the only salvation.’ Iqbdl’s philosophizing was mainly through poetry. His 
poems, showing deep and persistent Qur’dnic influence, exploit the theme of love. 
He employs in his verses the Arabic-Persian term “ishg” which is rendered in 
English by the word “love.” No few words convey a complete picture of his concept 
love/-ishq, even though he repeatedly described it in both verses and prose. His 
specialized use of it suggests a sense of another term, “rahmah,” which has a 
technical use in the Qur’4n. Both terms are generic concepts which include in their 
meaning complex a specialized or ethico- religious sense that appears intriguingly 
similar. The similarity does not imply that the full meaning complex for each term 
is synonymous, but only that there is a tone of rahmah in ‘ishq. 


Address for communication: Abrahim H. Khan, Professor and Advance Degree Director, Faculty of 
Divinity, Trinity College, University of Toronto, Canada, M5S 1H8 E-mail: khanah@chass.utoronto.ca 
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I demonstrate here the specialized sense of ‘ishq through a hypothesis-theory: 
the chime of a sense of “rahmah” used as a technical Qur’ánic term is heard when 
‘ishq refers to a creative activity which has a human and a-divine mode, and a 
practical moral significance in human life. Its plausibility rests on five propositions 
flowing out of reflections here, and are as follows: 

1. ‘Ishq is a passion for creativity. 


2. Creativity has a divine and a human mode. 
3. Its divine mode is referenced in the Qur’4n by the use of rahmah. 
4 


Divine ‘ishq elicits a human response in the form of ‘ishq for God and for 
others. 


5. ‘Ishq for others manifests itself in thought and deed. 


The significance of the hypothesis is that it clarifies the range of the meaning 
complex of ‘ishq as Iqbál linked it to the development of the human personality, 
shows his reliance on the logic of analogy, and intimates an existential ring in his 
understanding of the concept self. 

The study is limited to three of Iqb4l’s writings in his mature years as a 
litterateur. Two are philosophical in content but do not theorize, since they are 
poetical treatises. Their original Persian’ titles Asrdr-i Khúdí (1915) and its sequel 
Rumuz-i-Bekhudt (1918) ın English translation are The Secrets of the Self and 
The Mysteries of Selflessness respectively. Together the two sketch a theory of 
the individual in society. The third one is in prose: lectures that are from the later 
years of his literary career, philosophical in structure, written ori ginally in English, 
and published under the title The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islám 
(1934). This latter work, along with his comments on the first poetic treatise, is 
free from lyrical constraints and will help in clarifying that which he expressed 
in poetry. 

These works, developing ideas in a specific historical context, are in response 
to pressing issues of identity facing Muslims in the early 20th century.° Together, 
they are a combination of three thematic strands: (a) the reforming of the traditions 
of Islam in repsonse to the spirit of the times, (b) the exposition of moral and 
ethical conceptions of the Islamic state or millat, and (c) a love for life by actualizing 
moral ideals through becoming dialectically related to God as personality. In effect, 
they champion an existential outlook shaped around spiritual values that allow for 
the creative possivilities of the human personality in stark contrast to one in which 
the supreme religious values are taken to be self-annhilation, inactivity, quietude, 
and world-renunciation. They renew for the nurturing of genuine human selfhood 
the meaning of certian terms in the spiritual-mystical lexicon of Islam. To show 
that “ishq” as used by Iqbal, in his two epic philosophical poems, suggests similarity 
with “rahmah” understood in its specialized use requires at some point a glossing 
or notation about this latter term in its Qur’4nic context. We begin with that notation, 
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y~ then proceed to consider the basic meaning of ‘ishq, and finally to limn its use by 

Iqbal in his two epic poems. 

The Arabic term, “rahmah” denotes basically a property or quality: the type of 
tenderness that stirs one to express kindness to others, to show mercy. According 
to E. W. Lane Arabic-English Lexicon, it might mean tenderness and inclination to 
favour without necessarily being beneficent and forgiving. An example of a context 
in which this meaning occurs is law courts where a defending counsel pleads to 
the judge to show mercy for the accused. 

Sometimes, the term can signify beneficence without implying any passion or 
feeling tone. Such is the case when rahmah is used as an attribute of Alléh. Its 
connotation, when so used, is considered by one expositor’, to be wide enough to 
include love, compassion, benevolence, and generosity. On Qur’anic evidence 

— (Surah 6:11, and 54) rahmah is a criterion that Allah sets for himself. Furthermore, 
Allah’s rahmah (Surah 7: 155), pervades everything in the universe. Both divine 
rahmah and knowledge (Surah 40: 7), reach to all things. These “mercy” passages 
convey a sense of the reach of divine rahmah. It encompasses both the life or the 
phenomenal order of the universe (Niz4m-i-Rubtbiyat) as well as the historical 
order. The former or divine administrative order includes the natural beauty, 
harmony, perfection, and conditions that sustain plenitude of human life. The latter 
or historical has the sending of prophets, teachers, Prophet Muhammad, and the 
Qur’4n as evidences of vital mercy or a guide for human kind. Thus, the point 
implicit here, in short, is that divine rahmah expresses itself as Alláh’s creative 
activity understood as a gradual process in both worlds: the life of the universe or 
natural order and that of the inner life of humankind. 

Kindred “mercy’ passages in the Qur’4n indicate two other relevant points 
about rahmah. One is that the exercise of mercy is a possibility for others besides 
Alláh. Description by Surah 23:109, and 118 shows that Alláh is the best of the 
merciful, and by Surah 7: 151, and 21: 83 that Alláh is the most merciful of those 
showing mercy. Al-Baid4wif (d. 1316) takes Surah 7: 150 to mean that God is more 
merciful with us than we are with ourselves. His remark about 21: 83 is that Job’s 
cry in which Alláh is described as the most merciful of those showing mercy is in 
the context of Job’s recollection of “his own duty and the sequel to his fortitude.”® 

The second point, deducible from the first, is more closely connected with 
ethical issues and religious criteria. Individuals practicing compassion are in fact 
reflecting in their behaviour a quality in which Alláh excels or is the quintessential 
source. This is clearly resonant in the Qur’dnic passage about Job’s cry. Here, 
~ however, caution is required so as not to imply more than what is establishable by 

analogous relation or fit between the human and the transcendent rahmah. While 

divine rahmah has a constancy or is eternal, human rahmah is contingent and 
temporal. This qualitative difference between them is preserved by their sense 
meanings. Divine rahmah has its sense meaning purged to avoid imputing to Allah 
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passibility or feeling tones that characterize our humanity. Human rahmah, however, 
signifies a passional quality integral to human creativity. More specifically at the 
human level, it means tenderness of heart, compassion, inclining one to favour 
without necessarily being beneficent.’ Analogy observed, to act mercifully as a 
human is therefore to approximate a divine property or perfection, designated by 
rahmah in the Qur’fn. 

This point has an extension that is theologically significant and relevant for 
our task. Its extension is this: an individual’s act of mercy is a response to the 
divine rahmah that pervades everything, that is antecedent to any human action, 
and that is integral to the divine creativity (khalq) sustaining both the phenomenal 
world and the inner world/life of an individual. The appropriate human response 
to Allah’s initiative or creativity expressed by the Bismilláh that is the opening 
invocation of the Qur’4n, to give praise to Alláh. Acts of mercy at the human level 
and from a Qur’dnic perspective are just that: expressions of praise, of human 
creativity correlated with appropriating a divine property, rahmah. 

Qur’anic passages also employ cognates of rahmah, words having the same 
root but with senses that are less obviously connected with the basic meaning that 
is associated with favour or pardon. The less obvious senses imply ideas of 
sustenance, of a connection of relationship suggesting nearness of kin, or of a 
source of origin such as womb. These also belong to the meaning complex of the 
concept-term rahmah, but are hardly dominant’? in the Qur’4n when compared to 
the sense that our three points and theological extension underscore. 

That is, rahmah is mercy understood as active and creative quality. The idea 
of action is a characteristic of this concept, by virtue of the grammatical form of 
the term, “rahmah,” a verbal noun stressing the action of the verb “rahima” which 
is “to show mercy,” and is a quality ascribable at the divine and human levels. As 
divine quality or property, rahmah is a perfection embracing every aspect of the 
created order including the inner life of a person. It has two aspects designated by 
two epitheths of Alláh: Ar-Rahamén, and Ar-Rahfm that are elements of the divine 
invocation or Bismillah. The first epiteth means that Alláh is the being who possesses 
fully that quality. As one classical Quranic commentator al-Tabarf (d. 1075) 
explains, it is taken to mean that Allah encompasses all creatures in both this and 
the next world “in a general Mercy,” and that as a divine name Ar-Rahamén comes 
“second to his name Allah.” In its fullness the quality, as al-Ghazálí (d. 1111) 
suggested, is beyond the powers of people and is related to the life hereafter. ! 

The second epiteth, ““Ar-Rah{m indicates that the possesor of the quality of 
mercy gives continuous expression to it. Both epiteths have, according to al-Tabarf, 
the sense of “one who has mercy,” but the second is indicative of a quality less 
strong than the first and might be ascribed also to someone other than Allah." Al- 
Ghazalf, too, notes that humans share in the Allah’s ar-Rah{m by not turning away 
from those in poverty, by coming to the aid with their wealth and influence or, in 
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absence of wealth and influence, by remembering such people in their prayers, 
and by sharing through empathy and sympathy in the suffering of those in poverty, 
want, or misfortune.'* As a human quality, however, it is only an approximation of 
the divine property and its human expression is, in effect, a response of the individual 
agent to become similar to the divine. Some writers such as Ibn Bábawayh in al- 
Tawhid (203, 13-14) assert that “rahfm” can be applied to anyone who has 
compassion for others!*. Thus, when understood as a human quality in the context 
of Qur’dnic revelation it acquires a meaning with reference to divine rahmah. 

I turn now to ‘ishq, an Arabic term that became intimately connected over the 
course of time with Persian literature, and also belongs to class of words expressive 
of passion and sensation. It denotes, according to E.-W. Lane Arabic-English 
Lexicon, a passionate or excessive love attachment, a burning desire to the extent 
that the lover is almost blind to seeming defects in the love object. Its etymology 
reflects the same root of the name of a species of ivy plant (‘ashagat) which twines 
on trees. However, in his treatise on ‘ishq, ibn-Sfná (d. 1037) considered its meaning 
to be unknown and to be rendered more obscure by explanation of it. He took the 
term to mean a natural propensity that pervades all existing celestial and earthly 
things. This instinctive impulse or urge is to seek and cling to the good. In humans 
it ıs directed to God, the chief good.'® 

Conservative Islamic thinkers view the notion ‘ishq (excessive or passionate 
love) to be in conflict with their theological categories supporting divine 
impassibilty, and to have no Qur’4nic basis. But that did not prevent the notion 
from gaining acceptance, indeed primacy, in the lexicon of some Isldmic 
philosophers and stuff poets. They welcomed ‘ishq, widening tts sense to include a 
higher form of love, or essential desire. Some stiff writers and thinkers accepted it, 
some others such as al-Ghazalf (d. 1111), and ibnul-‘Arabf (d. 1240) employed it 
as a category for an idea which they equate with (dhdt) or Divine essence. 

The term did not acquire that recognition without some controversy. The oldest 
suff treatise Kashf Al-Mahjub by al-Hujwiri (d. ca.1071)"” indicates that some stuffs 
held that “ishq” is not applicable to God since it implies separation, and God 1s 
not separated from his creatures. Others insisted that it is not rightly used with 
reference to human love for God because it requires a perceptible object, and that 
the appropriate terms to be used are “mahabbah” and “‘safwah” (purity). But still 
some others, the treatise reports, insisted that it 1s applicable to God for neither 
God nor excessive love has any opposite. 

The view that ‘ishq (love) is a special attribute of Allah or the Real is a position 
associated with ibn Mansur al-Hall4j (d. 992), with his Persian disciple Rúzbihán 
Baqlf (d. 1209), and with the great Persian stiff poet Jalél-ud-Dfn Rúmí (d. 1273) 
whom Iqbal took as his spiritual guide. ‘Ishq is dynamic, according to Hallaj’s 
interpreter, Louis Massignon; it removes anthropomorphism, “and leads to the 
divine presence.'* Rdzbihan juxtaposes ‘ishg and mahabba (which has a Qur’ nic 
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basis), sometimes identifying the two as synonyms, and at other times referring to 
mahabba as the inner reality of ‘ishq. He retains the cosmic and philosophical 
associations that ‘ishq has for Halláj, and seems not to be bothered by the 
controversial implications it had in the tenth century.'® This is clearly borne out by 
the concluding chapter of his treatise on love (‘Abhar al-‘dshiqin) where he wrote, 

““tshq is perfection of mahabba and mahabba is the attribute of the Real. Do not 
be tricked by words, for ‘ishq and mahabba are one.”™ As a divine attribute, ‘ishq 
had become for the stiffs a higher from of love contrasted with the form associate 
with physical or sexual attraction. 

Rumf widens that meaning of ‘ishq. Its sense of ecstasy retained, ‘ishg includes 
the idea of an evolutionary urge or assimilative action of the self. Three points 
serve in elucidating this sense aspect of it. One is that the burning desire of the self 
to meet its source, God, is an assimilative force, occasioning a spiritual development 
of the self. This point has for its support Rimf’s words, “Choose the love of that 
Living One who is everlasting, who gives thee to drink and of wine that increases 
life.”?! Other supporting lines read: 


If there had not been Love how should there have been existence? 
How should bread have attached itself to you and become (assimilated to) you? ... 
Love makes the dead bread into spint: it makes the spirit that was perishable everlasting.” 


The second point is that ‘ishq has a cosmic scope, underlying every action in the 
universe, and does not originate with, but is prior to the empirical self. Rimf 
formulates the idea in these lines: 


Through Love the earthly body soared to the skies: 
the mountains begin to dance and became mumble: 
Love inspired Mount Sinai, O Lover, (so that) 

Sina (was made) drunken and Moses fell in a swoon” 


He writes again: “Though outwardly it appears that love is born from me; yet [do] 
you know that in reality, love gave birth to me?’ 

A third point, is that ‘ishq implies an organic relation with intellect or mind. 
That is, intellect is a necessary condition for ‘ishq (intuition), which 1s essentially 
a higher form of intellect. Rúmí says, 


Only through love intelligence gets to know God, 
love’s labours find firm grounding in intelligence; 
When love 1s companioned by intelligence 

it has the power to design another world, 

Then rise and draw the design of a new world, 
mingle together love with intelligence.”* 


These three points underscore, at minimum, that in Rémf’s understanding ‘ishq 
has the sense of a desire of the self, or of an organic power of assimilation of the 
self, by which the self grows and evolves on a spiritual plane. 


~ 
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Iqbal, striking similar chords to Rúmí on love, broadens further the meaning 
of ‘ishq. He comments in a letter about ‘ishq having “a very wide sense,” but goes 
on to say that it means “the desire to assimilate and to absorb,” and that its “highest 
form is the creation of values and ideals and the endeavour to realize them.” The 
wide sense to which Iqb4l refers means that ‘ishq applies to different aspects of 
life, as suggested by the following passage in Secrets of the Self: 


The Luminous point whose name is the Self, 

Is the life spark beneath our dust. 

By Love [mahabbat] ıt ıs made more lasting, 
More living, more burning, more glowing. 

From Love [mahabbat] proceeds the radiance of its being 
Its nature gathers fire from Love [‘:shq], 

Love [‘ishaq] instructs it to illumine the world 
Love fears neither sword nor dagger, 

Love ts not born of water and air and earth. 
Love makes peace and war in the World 

Love 1s the Fountain of Life, Love 1s 

the flashing sword of Death. 

The hardest rocks are shivered by Love’s glance: 
Love of God at last becomes wholly God, 

Learn thou to love and seek of the beloved. 

Seek an eye like Noah’s, a heart like Job’s!”” 


This imaginatively bold description suggests at least five dimensions or aspects of 
the concept-term ‘ishq which is described as follows: (1) “Ishq is a dynamic cosmal 
energy (life spark) that regenerates or strengthens the self, but requires a conscious 
participation of the ego. That is. self has to become active. to learn to seek the 
beloved, and then through its seeking of love for the beloved it becomes regenerated 
to the point of gaining “dominion over the outward and inward forces of the 
universe.”8 The sequel poem describes this marvellous power as capable of making 
all things possible for the self.” (2) ‘Ishq has a daring nature; it proceeds despite 
risks and difficulties, fearing neither sword nor death. (3)‘Ishq is a form of intellect, 
for it instructs the self, and by it one acquires a vision and heart for life. (4) It is 
prior to human consciousness, unbounded by space and time, for it is born neither 
of water, air, nor earth. In the sequel poem, Iqbal describes this power: (“ishq) is 
“born of inward grace” and makes account with self.°° And, (5) ‘Ishq is 
transformative, eternal, and infinite, for it is the process or means to divinizing the 
finite self (making ıt wholly God). Altogether, these five points convey a picture 
of ‘ishq as a dynamic, vital, regenerative power by which the self becomes its true 
or fully developed self. 

Iqb4l introduces another dimension: ‘Ishq is passion for creativity and applies 
also to the actualization of values in human life. Its moral significance reverberates 
in lines from the passage cited earlier: “Love makes war and peace in the World, ... 
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The hardest rocks are shivered by Love’s glance, ... Seek an eye like Noah’s, a 
heart like Job’s!” This dimensional aspect of ‘ishq represents Iqbal’s original 
contribution to its meaning complex. To elucidate it requires considering two related 
ideas that are constitutive of the philosophical matrix of his thought: the human 
self and God or, correspondingly, finite ego and Ultimate Ego. We find allusions 
to them in his verses and a structural treatment of them in his comments and lectures 
from which we construct the following brief account of each. 

An individual self or finite ego is for Iqbal not a vague or static entity, but a 
self-contained centre of activity that is incomplete*'. Its activity is characterized as 
a cosmic urge manifesting itself in the form of effort and struggle with its 
surroundings. Pictured differently, the self is a focal point of energy radiating 
outward to the phenomenal world or to those aspects of the universe that the self is 
organically related to from the start. Its constitutive particles of energy are in 
rhythmic flow with the dynamic impulse that permeates the cosmos. The flow or 
movement, Iqbal intuits, is from the inner depths of its centre to outward centres of 
energy. The propensity of the creative urge or impulse is to sustain human life, 
even the life of the universe. In verse form Iqb4l concurs: “Tis the nature of the 
Self to manifest itself. In every action slumbers the might of the Self.”?? Some 
other lines of the same verse express vividly the self as dynamic and active: 


Subject, object, means, and causes 

All these are forms which it assumes for the purpose of action. 
The Self mses, kindles, falls, glows, breathes, 

Burns, shines, walks, and flies. 

The spaciousness of time is its arena.” 


The self has an existential component in that it is,always ın the process of becoming. 
This is not just a metaphysical process but is tied to the actualization of values and 
ideals. Value with respect to this dynamic power or primal desire of the self is not 
merely in its effort and striving, but also in what those activities eventuate. Worth 
pertains to whether the activity promotes the becoming of self in the context of the 
concrete situation that it finds itself. All finite egos, according to Iqbal, desire to 
enlarge and deepen their egohood and hence to manifest a quest for values. The 
human ego, endowed with the power to imagine possibilities and to actualize what 
ought to be, is the most advanced of finite egos.* It is self-subsistent, free and self- 
determined, but nonetheless related to or limited by its environment: nature and 
natural or historical forces.* It has, therefore, challenges which when freely accepted 
promote its growth. Furthermore, though every self is an individual, not every 
individual actualizes or fosters a complete development of its personality. 

A passion for creativity ‘ishq necessarily implies direction and ideals, and 
thus is hardly a mere cosmal impulse or instinctive urge. Direction and ideals 
presuppose the engagement of intellect, the exercise of choice, and correlates with 
an irresistible desire to be a “concrete individual.” Desire, binding together impulse 
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and intellect, moves the self creatively, not imitatively, in its environment to realize 
itself. Desiring is a psychologically purposive act, integrating (a) movement of the 
self in toto, (b) the cosmal impulse or natural urge, and (c) the object of thought. 
Ideals are objects of thought that are not foreign to the make-up of a conscious 
self, that arouse desire to sustain life, and that determine conduct.*’ His poetry 
recalls: 


Life ıs preserved by purpose; 

Because of the goal its caravan-bell tinkles. 

Life is latent in seeking, 

Its origin 1s hidden in desire [4rzu] 

Keep desire [árzú] alive in thy heart,... 

Desire is the soul of this world, of hue and scent ... 
Desire keeps the self in perpetual uproar... 

Desire is a noose for hunting ideals, 

A binder of the book of deeds.” 


More explicit is his comment that ‘ishq “means the desire to assimilate and absorb.”*” 
His explanation of the comment is that life “is a forward assimilative movement,” 
that its essence is the continual creation of desires and ideals.” It absorbs ideals 
that are divine qualities, and assimilates obstructions to those ideals by its use of 
instruments it devised for self preservation: senses and intellect.“ That is, ‘ishq as 
desire 1s a unity of the emotive, the purposive and the transformative or relational. 
This unity is maintained in the process of absorption and assimilation by the self in 
Iqbal’s view attains to freedom and endeavours to reach an even fuller freedom by 
becoming like the individual who is most free- the Ultimate Ego. 

The human self or finite ego passes through three stages in its development 
that climaxes in the experience of full freedom. Iqbal identifies them as obedience 
to the Law, Self-control, and Divine Vicegerency.*’ By becoming spiritually 
perfected through ‘ishq a self reaches the latter stage and thus becomes the Perfect 
Man or insdn-i-kdmil. And, it is the Perfect Man, a self reflecting divine qualities, 
whom Iqbal calls the servant of God or ‘abduhi.** No metaphysical being but a 
deed-oriented one, this fully free self with its body and mind now in harmony is 
also the the real ruler or Divine Viceregency in the kindgdom of God on earth. It 
“makes precious all that exists,” and “renovates old ways of life” ® when it 
developed fully by assimilating through ‘ishq the qualities by which the Ultimate 
Ego is known. Clearly, the Ultimate Ego which rahamh as one of its quintessential 
qualities is therefore the other of the two pivotal ideas in Iqbal’s philosophical 
matrix. 

Iqbal conceives the life of the Ultimate Ego or God on the analogy of the finite 
ego.“ The relevant features in his conception are presented here by way of premises 
and a conclusion. One premise is that divine individuality is analogous to human 
individuality but its ego is perfect. He points out that “a perfect ego is one of the 
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most essential elements in the Qur’dnic conception of God,”® that time, space and 
matter “are interpretations which thought puts on the free creative energy of God,” 
and that the “universe cannot be regarded as an independent reality standing in 
opposition to Him.“ He postulates too, another premise, that Ultimate Ego consists 
“In infinite inner possibilities of His creative activity of which the universe as 
known to us, is only a partial expression.”*’ From these premises, he then deduces 
that the divine life is a self-contained centre of activity which is purposive. 

However, its purposiveness is unlike human purpose, since God as the most 
free individual has no environmental limitations. Ultimate Ego is a dynamic will, 
a unique creative synthesis, continuously creating egos which have the potential to 
reach their goals through striving.” It follows that Ultimate Reality, is not limited 
to that to which an individual ego has privileged access. It includes also a network 
of ego systems dependent on and presided over by the Ultimate Ego. Thus, God is 
a unique creative synthesis, endowing essence with existence.” The divine life is 
understood as “self-revelation, not the pursuit of an ideal to be reached.” Other 
divine attributes are also derivable from Ultimate Ego as perfection, since the 
attributes are really one rather than multiple. They designate one reality that is 
understood under different qualities. 

Relevant for our hypothesis is the analogical relation between finite ego and 
the Ultimate Ego. Creativity or purposiveness is an analogical concept, applying 
to both the divine and the non-divine in different ways. The understanding of 
teleology it presupposes has nothing to do with realizing goals that are pre- 
determined. Iqbal introduces another sense of teleology: one that has to do with 
“the actualization of possibilities,” that is “selective in character” and brings about 
“a “present fulfilment by actively preserving and supplementing the past.’*! While 
human creativity is aimed at fully realizing self through continually striving against 
limitations imposed by nature and historical forces to actualize ideals, divine 
creativity is continuously creating egos, and thus revealing itself. 

This chiming sense of creativity is that to which the Qur’án references by its 
use of the term rahmah (mercy) and which resonates in Iqbdl’s use of ‘ishq. 
Iqbal also points out that divine attributes are assimilated/absorbed through ‘ishq 
directed to God. His lines describe that “Love of God become wholly God,’*? 
that “From the wine of Love spring many spiritual qualities.” They exhort, 
“Learn thou to Love, and seek of [the] beloved.” The doctrine of creation central 
to a theistic position allows for the application of ‘ishq to span both the divine 
and the human without having to make any assumption of ontological identity 
between the divine and the human. Alternatively stated, ‘ishq, understood as 
desire to absorb divine qualities, includes expressing in one’s life rahmah as 
divine creativity. 

This aspect of the meaning complex of ‘ishq, as including reference to creativity, 
might easily be overlooked because the Qur’4n’s emphasis is on God’s rahmah, and 
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not love. How a concept of mercy gets relegated in priority or incorporated by one of 
love in the history of Islám is somewhat complicated*. Qur’dnic references to love 
are relatively sparse. They show the use of the terms “hubb,” its synonym 
“mahabbah,’® and possibly “mawaddah” (friendship). Love or “hubb” is applicable 
to both God and human, and is absent from the vocabulary of early Muslim 
theologians. When it was picked up, the basis for doing so is a single Qur’anic verse 
(5: 57) on mutual love between God and man: “A people whom he will love (yuhibbu) 
as they will love (yuhibbu) Him.” The idea of mutual love in Islám slowly took hold 
largely as a result of the suff strand that begins with the Ibrdhfm b. Adham (d. 776) 
and the woman mystic Rábiʻah (d. 801). It gained endorsement by Muslim writers 
and thinkers, some mentioned above, shaping Muslim spirituality. They considered 
divine reality to be the chief object of human desires and the universal essence of all 
knowledge, and that knowledge of God engenders love for God. 

One step more is required to establish the hypothesis. It is to indicate that 
creativity, whether at the human or divine level, is not a mere metaphysical principle 
but has a moral content for Iqbal. Its moral content is anticipated etymologically. 
The Arabic words for ethics, “akhlaq”, and for creation, “khlaq’ share the same 
root. The idea of creativity implies conduct. We have shown earlier that at the 
human level, `ishq as passion for creativity, implies moral worth which has to be 
understood with reference to becoming a fully developed personality. This sense 
of creativity is emphasized again when `ishq is considered as divine quality and to 
be grounded in the logic of the analogy which Iqbal accepts: “Nature is to the 
Divine Self as character is to the human self.’ Creativity as divine initiative is the 
self-disclosure of the divine to humanity. In contrast, the proper human response 
to divine initiative is in turn a creative disclosure of the human self, within the 
world of human relationships with others. 

Iqbal evokes the sense of divine initiative in his sequel poem Mysteries of 
Selflessness by dwelling on tokens of God's initiative (rahmah) to mankind: the 
Qur’4n, Muhammad the Apostle, and motherhood. Etymologically, the meaning 
complex of rahmah includes the idea of a matrix or a sense of the maternal, of 
nurturing. Iqbal exploits the conceptual links between the maternal, mercy, and 
love for God. These lines on motherhood illustrate: 


The love (‘1shq) of God 1s nourished at her breast, 
... If thou lookest well, 

Motherhood 1s a mercy, being linked 

By close affinity to Prophethood, 

And her compassion 1s the Prophet’s own. 

For mothers shape the way that men shall go.* 


Elsewhere, Iqbal is even more explicit. God is the source of human life, sustaining 
the self that is actively loving. He holds that divine love becomes a possibility for 
the self only in the context of faith. The distinction between altruism and response 
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to God’s ‘ishq/rahmah is on the basis of belief in God. On that basis, human love 
is sustaining and strengthening to the point that the person becomes a sign of 
God’s mercy, as these lines formulate it: 


Give honour and glory to Love! 

The Moslem’s nature prevails by means of love: 
The Moslem, if he be not loving, is an infidel 
Upon God depends his seeing and not-seeing, 
His eating, dnnking, and sleeping... 

In the world he 1s a witness to mankind... * 


Iqbal is definite about the bearing that ‘ishq has upon the practical relations of the 
Muslim with others. Word and deed must manifest human ‘ishq that is a genuine 
response to God’s love or mercy. For him the deed is dynamically related to reality, 
is individual in form and content, and is “liable to be socialized when others live 
through it..." Iqbal ties conceptually God’s mercy, love for God, and faith 
understood not in the abstract but as membership in the sacred community bounded 
by God’s law in these lines: 

The nature of the Muslim through and through 

Is lovingkindness in both hand and tongue 

He strives to be a mercy in the world 

As he whose fingers split the moon in twain 

Embraces in his mercy all mankind 

Noble was he, ın every attnbute; 

Thou art no member of our community 

If from his station thou departest far ©! 


Iqbal understands Muslim faith in God to include in itself the devotion or love to 
God. He has made that clear in lines cited earlier. He is equally clear that there is 
no faith unless one’s love for God manifests itself in the form of forgiveness. The 
practical moral content of love and its relevance for character formation in the 
context of faith is illustrated by a verse which tells the story of Sultan Murad’s 
crime against his craftsman. The builder and ruler stood before the qadi (judge), 
the one telling of the crime done to him, the other confessing and offering to make 
retribution for it according to Holy Writ. Iqbal, continuing the story, describes the 
builder’s response in the following lines: 

... Listening to these words 

Of Holy Writ, Murad shook off his sleeve 

And bared his hand. The plaintiff thereupon 

No longer could keep silent. “God commands 

Justice and kindliness,” recited he 

“For God’s sake and Muhammad’s,” he declared, 

“I do forgive him.”®? 
Iqbal conceives the self as having the capacity to mirror divine attributes, and thys 
divine mercy. The self is not to become lost in the Ultimate Ego, nor personality 
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volatilized. His lines are explicit: “In our essence Divinity is mirrored: The Moslem’s 
being is one of the signs of God.”® He is definite that the self cannot be perfected 
unless through a relation of love to others in a community that takes its proper 
code of behaviour and values from the Qur’4n. His poetry exhorts: “Be a lover 
constant in devotion to thy beloved, That thou mayst cast thy noose and capture 
God.”™ Love for God and love for others in the community of faith are not two 
different virtues. They are for Iqbal one and the same: response to God’s love/ 
mercy. Without the divine initiative, there would be no love for God or love for 
fellow believers in God. In effect, the self in its love response activity is devoting 
itself to values that have their source in the divine. 

Iqbal, by linking the power of ‘ishq to the formation of self, is emphasizing 
spiritual values rather than material ones. In his view a self that takes on 
spiritual qualities would manifest behaviour and conduct that is socially responsible 
in a Muslim community, would transcend the limitations of its separate 
existence, and would participate in the good of that community. Such a self 
has a relational structure, is constitued by a personal act or choice. His description 
of the act recalls, with respect to modern religious thought, an aspect of existential 
thinking. 

Two brief remarks draw this inquiry to a close. One is about the intriguingly 
similar sense of love and mercy or ‘ishq and rahmah. A denial of that similarity 
might raise a question about which precedes the other: Is rahmah an expression of 
‘ishq or the other way around? This in turn would lead to a further question regarding 
what attributes are essential and what are virtual with respect to drawing a clear 
line between the meaning complexs associated with the two generic concepts central 
to this study. The second remark relates to practical conduct implied when ‘ishq 
for God is expressed as ‘ishq for others. It is not clear from Iqbal’s two philosophical 
poems whether “others” include those outside the circle of belief in God or the 
Abrahamic faith, the infidels. Iqbal was a progressive Muslim, and, I submit, would 
have included infidels. A later pogm® confirms: 


-~ 


Perhaps, O Holy one, you do not know 

The world of Love too has its Judgement Day; 
But there will be no balance, book or sin, 

No Muslim and no infidel, they say. 
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EDITORIAL 


While writing in the eventful occurrence of the jubilant completion of ninety years of 
distinguished service of the tradition-oriented Man In India to the realm of humanity in 
general and human science in particular I have become attracted by the clarion call of 
the great poet and the percipient philosopher like Rabindranath Tagore whose 150% 
birth anniversary is being observed currently in a befitting manner throughout the 
country with national importance. Rabindranath’s recognition as an international 
personality accentuated by his august visit and contemplative contributions to the 
different countries of the world on their respective integrated reflection of life-ways 
and thought-ways has already been well-established in the cultural traditions of the 
different parts of the globe. This specific situation has undoubtedly made his 
resemblance world wide. Rabindranath is such a personality which is highly relevant 
through time and space. He was significant during his time and more so during the 
present period. His life-long devotion and sincerity were aimed at establishing 
international amity. He was a perfect designer of the process in universal socio-cultural 
system popularly known as globalization. The entire universe was to him an integrated 
whole where people should live in close-set integration and federal appeal despite their 
varied diversities in life. From his life-long continuous study on the people and the 
world at large he could identify that very essence of understanding of thinking alike in’ 
terms of peaceful living in the world. To him India was a land which flourished on the 
majestic shore of colossal’ human ocean. His solemn dedication to the people’s 
sensibility towards unification became a specific mark through times. Rabindranath 
invited the Aryans and the non-Aryans, the Hindus and the Muslims, the Englishmen 
as well as the Christians to be united on a common issue; and then on the same point 
the Brahmins were requested to come with the free mind for holding the hands of all ` 
without making any discrimination of caste, class, religion, status and power. All were 
invited with deep devotion to come forward without delay because of the fact that the 
auspicious pot had not been filled in with the water sanctified by the very touch of each 
and everybody — high and low, touchable and untouchables. Through that kind of 
fervent appeal Rabindranathh tried to tie up not only the people of the then Indian sub- 
continent but also the world population at large after shaking off their ostensible 
variance. He wanted to see the people of the globe in an amiable confederation. This 
trend of thinking and working are of specific importance which has got more 
relevancies in India during the present period. Rabindranath’s sympathy for the down- 
trodden communities was rooted to the very core of his heart and he had deep devotion 
to those unfortunate people who had been kept through the ages in the utter darkness of 
ignorance. He unhesitatingly declared the fact that those utterly ignorant and out and 
out neglected human communities would invariably retard progress of the nation until 
and unless those suffering humanities were given proper attention to thrive in the strict 
sense of the term the effort for the advancement of the nation would cut a sorry figure. 
It undoubtedly indicates Rabindranath’s realistic thinking and practical approach to 


the problem of development of the people and the nation which has become perfectly 
befitting to the present day situation of the country. 

Thus, according to the philosopher-poet and humanitarian personality like 
Rabindranath Tagore, there is an urgent-and instant need to highlight these down- 
trodden and handicapped communities through close-set personal enquiries to 
understand the basic problems faced by them and also to establish compatible 
connection with them. Rabindranath could understand by virtue of his deep insight the 
urgency of coming close to the people with amiable outlook as well as with proper 
respect to them whom he called as the symbol of the God Narayana. His eternal search 
and respectful outlook towards the suffering humanity instigated him to think for some 
positive steps and practical ventures. As back as 1905 when in addressing the then 
students at a conference in Calcutta University he mentioned the categorical need for 
anthropological studies in focusing the realistic life and thinking patterns of the 
backward communities. Tagore specifically put emphasis on the importance of close- 
set study of these people after coming to their door steps. He wanted that our 
knowledge on the down-trodden communities like Hadi, Dom, Kaibarta ,Bagdi would 
be completed from such direct observations and not from a distance through the pages 
of the book. Thus he discouraged all the attempts to understand the life of the people 
from the reflections of the book. According to him, the direct field based study is 
regarded as the genesis of educational institution and if one can make an entry into this 
domain after shaking off all sorts of insensibility, one’s curiosity would reach 
boundless state of affair. 

But at the same time Tagore has asserted that the process of coming close to the 
people is not an easy task — it needs certain effective mechanisms for remoulding the 
mental pattern of the observer/ investigator so that he could focus himself as the “the 
man of the people”. The people would be readily accessible to the persons trying to 
understand the common folk only when the latter could establish a sort of solemnity- 
oriented behaviour-pattern in between these two ends. 

The conspicuous feelings of Rabindranath were, in later years, perfectly 
materialized by the architect of Indian Anthropology ~ Sarat Chandra Roy. Having an 
inquisitive mind to understand the down-trodden people and their ill-fated nature as 
well as circumstances S.C.Roy took all possible steps to design him according to the 
principles of human understandings through field investigation. Roy was the pioneer 
in this country to study the tribal people through direct field investigation following 
the particular norms of field science. Thus we find that there is a unique resemblance 
berween the thinking and working patterns of these two stalwart personalities in the 
action-oriented attempts for human comprehensions in the background of fove, 
sympathy and devotion. Rabindranath’s poetic philosophy was enriched with 
multidimensional appeal for human veneration that are reflected in the great mass of 
diversified writings and at the same time we see that Roy’s investigational attitude on 
human affairs is characterized by philanthropic frame of mind which has been and is 
being reflected in a continuous process in the pages of Man In India — the symbol of 
Indian Anthropology—in addition to some monographic work and stray papers. On 


the auspicious moment of 150* birth day Rabindranath Tagore has specifically been 
commemorated here to highlight the disposition of the celebrated designer of Man In 
India on its completion of 90" year of publication. The human understanding patterns 
and perspectives in two different spheres of dialogue are thus seen to be closely 
associated and thereby linked up in a common tune. Rabindranath’s line of approach 
and the trend of utilization of efforts have perfectly been evaluated and activated in 
Roy’s work dimensions. 


R. M. Sarkar 
Editor 
Man In India 
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THE COMMEMORATIVE EXPEDITION THROUGH 
NINETY YEARS 1921-2010 : OUR COURTEOUS 
HOMAGE 


R. M. Sarkar 


After having its triumphant birth in 1921 Man In India could establish itself not only in India but 
also in the global context as an esteemed journal which was made possible by its ingenious 
architect Sarat Chandra Roy, who was blessed with the active collaboration and deeply oriented 
fraternization of the world anthropologists of those days as well as the efficient admunistrator- 
anthropologists in India. It became plausible due to his humanitarian as well as multidimensional 
approaches to explore anthropological sciences ın theoretical as well as practical view points. It 
was for that reason Man In India and S.C. Roy became a reciprocal perception ın the contextual 
pattern of Indian anthropology. An attempt has been made here to reconnoitre the total process 
for a cursory look into the situation. 


At the very threshold of entering into the highly acclaimed ninetieth year of 
publication Man in India does not only promulgate its inartificial zeal and unequalled 
fidelity in the world in respect of its uninterrupted spirit in the soil of India but also 
it has caused a great deal in the generation of a devoted band of Indian scholars 
who have explicitly dedicated themselves at the realm of anthropological 
scholarship. During the late phase of the 18" Century and the earlier stage of the 
19" Century in India anthropology as a subject of study was not unknown here 
rather there was much and effective consciousness on this subject in the 
administrative domain and it was understood to have an inimitable significance 
and helpfulness in the sphere of administration. Administration was then to be 
comprehended as the people’s interaction in the diversified fields of life and 
activities. The alien rulers in India at that time were very naturally ignorant of the 
very essence of native life and behaviour patterns. That specific situation many a 
time caused irksome state of affdirs in the administrative domain. Readily it was 
felt by practical experience and also from earlier episodes that the people under 
rule must be precisely known from different standpoints to properly and effectually 
bring them under the reign. It is needless to mention that anthropological study in 
India was initiated in the broad field of administration. It characteristically gave 
vent to the comprehension that the alien rulers were needed to be well-versed in 
the indigenous way of life and philosophy to run an effective administration. The 
diversified unfortunate happenings and misunderstandings that took place in the 
very formative stage of the colonial administration between the rulers and the 
ruled instigated the alien rulers to make an effectual arrangement for infliction of 
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the knowledge on native life and thought to resist the untoward circumstances 
arising out of incomprehensible situation. 

It ultimately gave rise to the concept of achieving empirical expertise on the 
basic ethnic elements of the country for the purpose of effective administration in 
a foreign land. As back of 1807 the Court of Directors of the then East India 
Company took a decision to train up the British administrative personnel working 
in India to undergo a short course of training in anthropology — the only human 
science highlighting the multifarious realms of man and his thinking patterns as 
well as behavioural activities. Thus at the outset, Dr. Francis Buchanon was 
appointed by the Governor-General in Council to conduct an ethnographic survey 
in order to make an integrated enquiry into the way of life of the people of the then 
Bengal and their religion. It was attempted in the year 1820. In later years it was 
followed by the eminent administrators with specific anthropological training to 
go deep into the traditional culture and psycho-philosophical understanding of the 
people in the different regions of India. It was not the exclusive job of those scholars- 
administrators. They were directed to make effective arrangements for 
understanding the life of the people in the specific dimensions of their respective 
administrative domains. The towering administrative personalities of that time like 
H. H. Risley, E. T. Dalton, L. S. S. O’Malley, W. H. R. Rivers, W. V. Grigson, 
R.P.T. Gurdon, E. Thurston, E.A. Gait, W. Crooke and others took specific interest 
in the preparation of Handbooks and Gazetteers on the different ethnic communities 
in India. In 1915, Risley published a book entitled The People of India which was 
the pioneering attempt to present the ethnographic account of the Indian populace. 
Thus there developed a dynamic trend of transformation of the administrators into 
scholars of repute in the British regime in India and that very situation instigated a 
lot of categorical anthropologists from Europe to work on the Indian socio-cultural 
system. Along with them a few Indian scholars and thinkers were specifically 
attracted by those attempts and the pioneer of them was Sarat Chandra Roy — the 
self-made anthropologist. From the very early phase of the 19" Century S.C. Roy 
started his work of investigation into the life of the aboriginal communities in 
Chotanagpur. S.C. Roy was basically a lawyer and after a short period of his legal 
career at Alipore Court in Calcutta he migrated to Ranchi for settling there 
permanently and where he ultimately joined the Court of the Judicial Commissioner, 
Ranchi. Here he got the ample opportunities to come in touch of the tribal people 
who very often used to attend the Court of Law praying for justice. They had to 
face a lot of litigations in connection with their landed properties and mostly those 
were connected with the different malicious activities of the non-tribal neighbours 
as well as outsiders. But those unfortunate tribal people very often did not get the 
proper treatment from the Court of Law rather they became the victims of injustice 
for some obvious reasons. Being a lawyer with a categorical philanthropic trend of 
mind Roy became very much anguished with the ill-fated conditions of the simple- 
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minded innocent tribal people. The very philanthropic sentiment in him instigated 
him to search out the root-cause of that specific situation and after a thorough 
enquiry into the tribal context ıt was seen that the tribal people in and around 
Ranchi were being exploited severely by the outsiders and in addition to that they 
did not get any rightful justice when they approach the Court of Law run under the 
custody of the British rulers. Roy could readily understand that the tribal people in 
almost all the cases, were devoid of getting any proper justice owing to the overall 
ignorance of the alien rulers and the experts working under that system. His deep 
devotion to the legal profession as well as utmost sympathy for the suffering 
humanity motivated him entirely to stand by the side of the oppressed tribal people. 
Thus he took an activated step to travel through the tribal villages to make a clear 
comprehension on them, their culture, their languages as well as their customary 
laws. Until and unless these were properly grasped no justice could be provided to 
the needy people like the aboriginals of the landmass concerned. In course of time 
Roy could master himself in the tribal languages of Chotanagpur, and also he 
showed profound efficiency in bringing to light the principles and perspectives of 
the customary laws of the tribal people governing the indigenous rules and regulation 
in connection with their landed properties and their inheritance patterns. These 
studies were started publishing in the different leading journals right from 1908 
and in 1912 he published the full monographic study on the Mundas. It was highly 
Significant because of the fact that the book on the Mundas was the first monographic 
work on the Indian tribe by an Indian scholar. 

It was so happened that the whole affair of activities fell under the effectual 
attraction of a renowned British personality, an erudite scholar as well as efficient 
administrator like Sir E. A. Gait. He was at that time the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bihar and Orissa. Sir Gait could understand the merit of the book of S.C. Roy and 
he requested Roy to conduct more in-depth studies on those aboriginal communities. 
The chanced association between those two personalities opened a new horizon of 
study and researches in anthropology in India. Roy’s inquisitiveness in 
anthropological investigations and his deep devotion to explore the different facets 
of human science through empirical appraisal made Sir E. A. Gait to believe that 
Roy possessed indomitable expertise in that sphere of study and explorations. It 
was for that reason Gait used to put a constant eye on the working patterns of Roy 
and he always tried to bestow considerable academic honour on Roy. After the 
formation of the Centre for Indological Studies at Patna in the name of Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society under the direct initiative of E.A. Gait Roy was invited by 
the former to work there as the Secretary for the Section of Anthropology and 
Folklore. After the publication of its organ viz., Journal of Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society Roy was given the sole charge of editing the Section of Anthropology and 
Folklore. On 23" January 1915, Sir E. A. Gait wrote a letter to Roy in that regard 
in the following way — 
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Ranchi, the 23™ January, 1915 
My Dear Sir, 


Ata meeting which was held in Bankipore two days ago we decided to establish 
a Bihar and Orissa Research Society and elected you as its Secretary for 
Anthropology and Folklore. I hope you will take up the work, and I am certain we 
could not get any other person better qualified for it. 

We decided to ask Government for assistance, and I hope it may be possible to 
obtain a grant for Ethnography which would justify you in devoting a good deal of 
your time to this work. This, however, is still unsettled and I can“say nothing 
definite at present. 


Yours very truly, 
Sd/- E.A. Gait 


Babu Sarat Chandra Roy 
Pleader, Ranchi 


Roy started writing in a prolific manner in that journal in addition to his assigned 
duty of editing the section. Within a few years Roy became well-known as a 
scholastic personality in the domain of anthropology which was circulated not 
only in India but in European countries. Thus ultimately he could attract the attention 
of some towering British anthropologists of those days. But as a prolific writer and 
empirical research worker in the field Roy could not be satisfied in expressing 
himself within the limited boundary of the above journals as those were meant for 
covering the broad field of humanities. Thus there developed the idea of initiating 
a journal of anthropology with a befitting name - MAN IN INDIA. 

_ The gradual and authentic entry of Roy into the domain of anthropology was 
genuinely endorsed by the scholar-administrator Sir E.A. Gait and thereby he wanted 
to confer on Sarat Chandra Roy the categorical academic celebnty through the 
organization of a befitting academic platform. As a Chancellor of the Patna 
University an arrangement was made by him to deliver a course of University 
Readership Lecture on Anthropology under the auspices of Patna University. While 
introducing Sarat Chandra Roy to the august gathering of that prodigious moment 
Gait put forward in a majestic style, “that the Rai Bahadur knows far more of the 
subject than any one else in the Province, and if I may say so, than any one else in 
India. He is not only extremely well read in the literature of the subject, which he 
had studied for years past, but has a very intimate personal knowledge of many 
Chotanagpur tribes, and his admirable monographs on the Mundas and Oraons are 
among the best works of the kind that I know” (Roy, 1920). While working as the 
sectional editor in JBORS, Roy felt the specific need of a categorical anthropological 
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journal to focus the multifarious dimensions of anthropology as well as to create a 
basic field for cultivating the knowledge of the subject concerned in Indian 
perspective and thereby to train-up the young and prospective Indian scholars in 
this line of approach. 

The idea was announced formally to the global anthropological domain through 
general circulation as well as through personal communication. The architect of 
the proposed Man In India was categorically encouraged by the towering figures 
in the then world anthropology. In a reply to Roy’s letter Sir J.G. Frazer wrote on 
the 21" October, 1920 : “I thank you for your kind letter of 17% September, and am 
much interested to learn of the proposed issue of new Indian anthropological journal. 
The plan, of which you sketch in your letter, seems to me excellent. Your experience 
as Secretary of Bihar and Orissa Research Society and as editor of the Journal, 
together with your wide knowledge of Indian ethnology, are amply sufficient 
qualifications for the new duties you are about to undertake.” 

On the 8" April, 1921, Ronald B. Dixon, an eminent scholar with world 
recognition from Harvard University, communicated to the Founder Editor of Man 
In India in the following way - “The new journal which you have started will, Iam 
certain, be of great value of affording opportunity for publication of papers on 
anthropological subjects relating to India, and also in stimulating interest. I shall 
look forward with much pleasure to seeing the first number, and think that I can 
promise you a brief article later’. 

Colonel T. C. Hodson not only encouraged S. C. Roy for bringing out an 
anthropological journal from India but also he suggested various measures to 
look into the financial perspective of it. He wrote, on the 4% May 1921, from 10 
Wood Lane, Highgate, N. 6 - “I am interested in your project to found Man In 
India and have instructed my agents to send you a year’s subscription. ... I will 
give you what support I can by pen and subscription. I want to see Indian problems 
investigated by Indian scholars and students on the sound lines of modern 
Science.” 

In the post script he also added, “as to improving the circulation of Man In 
India also ask Mr. Francis Edward 83A, Marylebone Road, London, W, to be 
agent. He might be able to assist with really practical advice.” 

On getting information about the publication of new journal from India Colonel 
T.C. Hodson became interested in getting his paper, published in that Journal. 
Thus he wrote directly to the Founder Editor of Man In India, “I enclose herewith 
26 (twenty six) sheets of type scripts of a topic which I have headed “The Definition 
of Exogamy.” You may find it interesting enough to print it in Man In India.1f you 
do not want it (and I sincerely hope that you are by now getting in original 
contributions from your students and friends in such numbers as to make you feel 
that you can do without my contributions) please send it back to me by registered 
post as I can use it.” 
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Colonel Hodson’s paper was published in the inaugural issue of Man In India 
(Vol. 1, No. 1, Page 175). 

Sir Aurther Keith sent a letter of congratulation from the Royal College of 
Surgeons, London, to the Founder Editor, Man In India on the receipt of its inaugural 
issue. He wrote, “I have just received your new journal and hasten again as I have 
already done to congratulate you on your efforts. I will do what I can make your 
work and wants known in England. You have my utmost goodwill and heartiest 
commendation in the programme you have already completed in the one to which 
you are to devote your years and energy.” 

With these and many other categorical suggestions, sympathy and inspiration 
S, C. Roy proceeded forward with his mission to start an exclusive anthropological 
journal. Man In India saw the light of the day during the early part of the year 
1921, and from the very firstissue it could win over the hearts of so many devoted 
scholars throughout the world. The capital of Man In India was nothing but sincerity, 
devotion and untiring effort of the Founder Editor who could able to keep aside all 
his worldly pleasure of life for embracing a struggling situation for the cause of 
anthropological studies. Perhaps, it 1s due to this fact Man In India has never lost 
its routine motion in the course of its travel through the ages. 

The inaugural issue of Man In India contained papers on specific Indian 
problems and in the first article of the first Indian anthropological journal a suggested 
programme for anthropological investigation in India was put forward by William 
Crooke, which was followed by the papers of W. H. R. Rivers and S. C. Roy. In 
the very first issue of the journal it was clearly noted that the intention of starting 
of Man In India was “to serve as an useful medium for the collection of interesting 
anthropological information regarding Indian Man.” (Roy, 1921: 11). 

The devoted search for this Indian Man has been the motto of Man In India 
and in course of this basic objective it came forward “to found, in time, a sobre 
well-equipped Indian School of Anthropology to which the scientific world will 
look for a current interpretation of the evolution of Indian Man -his racial affinities, 
mentality and culture.” (Roy, 1921 : 11) Thus from the very beginning Man In 
India took a profound initiative not only in focussing the basic Indian problems in 
the exploration of anthropological knowledge but also it took the situation as a 
sacred duty to form a team of Indian experts to give proper shape to the idea 
nurtured by the Founder Editor. 

After the publication of the 1st issue of Man In India letters started reaching 
18, Church Road, Ranchi, one after another, which became an international address 
and the temple of anthropological learning. V. Giuffrida-Ruggeri from Istituto 
Antropologico, Della R. Universita Di, Napoli, wrote. 

“I thank you for sending me No.1 issue of Man In India. I hope this fine 
initiation will be continued and that thus I shall be able to notice the whole Vol. 1 
as soon as I have received the other numbers.” 
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Sir J. G. Frazer became interested in subscribing the journal of anthropology 
coming out from Ranchi, and he wrote — “I thank you for sending me your interesting 
and valuable Man In India. Please let me know what subscriptions I owe you.” 

While communicating the sad news of death of W.H.R. Rivers, A.C. Haddon 
put forward, in a letter to Roy, that, “Rivers always took a very keen interest - as 
you are aware-in Indian ethnology and he thought highly of the possibilities of 
Man In India.” 

Right from the very beginning Man In India has been playing the role of shaping 
Indian scholars according to the universal understanding of anthropological 
problems. At the preliminary stage specially during the first two years most of the 
contributions were made by the British scholars like P. O. Bodding, W. Crooke, T. 
C. Hodson, J. Hornell, W. H. R. Rivers, E. A. Gait. R. B. Dixon, J. H. Hutton, Egan 
von Eickstedt. At the very formative stage Roy used to send requests to various 
leading British anthropologists of those days to contribute papers to Man In India. 
The dearth of Indian scholars in anthropological domain at that time perhaps 
compelled him to approach them. Many of them readily complied with those 
requests; others could not do so due to scarcity of time in their hands. One of the 
letters to Roy, written by Sir J.G. Frazer — during the later half of 1921, reads, 


My dear Sir, 

I thank you to your kindness in sending me the first two numbers of Man In 
India and for your kind letter of 1* September. I am glad to see that the journal 
appears to be well established, and I trust that it may render good service in promoting 
the scientific study of Man in India. It is kind of you to ask me to contribute an article 
to it, but I am so occupied with attempting to make up long arrears of work that I see 
no prospect of writing such an article in the immediate future.” 

In the first volume of Man In India (1921), out of nine different authors of 
papers there were three Indians like K. P. Chattopadhyay, Hira Lal and S. C. Roy. 
Gradually the Indian authors came to the scene. As has already been stated earlier, 
the principal aim of Man In India was to create an Indian School of Anthropology 
and from the very first issue it was made categorical. The first article of the inaugural 
number was written by W. Crooke and in it he suggested a broad based programme 
for anthropological investigations ın India. In the same issue the Founder Editor of 
the journal wrote a paper on the-anthropological research in India. In the first two 
volumes all the papers were written on social anthropological problems. From the 
third volume. papers on categorical physical anthropology made their first 
appearance and the inaugural paper was presented by Egon von Eickestedt. From 
the very beginning the spirit of discussion was conspicuously centred round Indian 
problems. This trend is still being maintained, and thus Man In India has been 
continuously serving “as an useful medium for the collection of interesting 
anthropological information regarding Indian Man” (Roy, 1921 : 11). 
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The speciality of Man In India lies in the fact that it has always acted as the 
befitting medium of focussing of the social perspectives of the periods concerned. 
During the first phase of its establishment the papers were mainly based on 
descriptive principles relating to diverse social events. The study of tribal and folk 
culture received a specific pattern. Problems relating to administration were also 
highlighted. The then British administrators had to face a number of tribal 
upsurgings throughout the country. In a special issue on tribal rebellion the genesis 
and nature of these as well as their spread. amongst the people were put forward 
by the eminent workers like W. G. Archer, W. J. Culshaw, Verrier Elwin, C. v. 
Furer-Heimendorf who came very close to the tribal people. 

After the demise of the Founder Editor, Sarat Chandra Roy, in, April, 1942, 
Ramesh Chandra Roy, W. G. Archer, and Verrier Elwin took over as Editors of 
Man In India. They had pledged to maintain the tradition of love and respect to the 
down-trodden people of India on the philosophy of which the Man In India was 
framed up. In the very first editorial comment Elwin noted the following, “For 
Roy, then, the discipline of anthropology was a pilgrimage towards the sainte 
realite, the country of entire and perfect truth. It aimed at illuminating the whole 
kingdom of humanity, its obscure past, its sad and doubtful present, the certain 
triumph (in which to be trusted) of its future. Anthropology was the search for 
Beauty, expressed in terms of Truth. 

For this reason, the Editors who have undertaken the heavy task of following 
the foot-steps of genius, propose in the next few years to give emphatic attention 
to the place that poetry and art hold in Indian village life and should have in 
ethnographic studies (1943 : 196). 

Right from this issue Man In India was greatly devoted to present the poetry 
of the people, folk tales, riddles, beliefs and superstitions of the rural and tribal 
folk. In these attempts a vast treasure of Indian belief and tradition patterns had 
been presented to enable the future workers doing broad-based analysis to 
understand the social forces and their changes through time. The Founder Editor 
of Man In India was all along serious in the systematic collection of folkloric 
materials. He opined that “accurate and complete records of folklore materials 
should be collected without delay to avoid the process of degradation, decay, 
transformation and detritions” (Sarkar, 1972 : 108), His predecessors thus took it 
as a sacred duty to continue this line of approach. Thus the Editors felt it necessary 
to devote a few issues of Man In India to present various songs of their life cycle. 
While putting his comment on Vol.23, No.1, issue of Man In India W.G., Archer 
wrote: 


“In this number we present a short view of Indian folk poetry. Hitherto this subject has been 
shunned by ethnologists and, if we except the few caste poems included by Russe] and 
Hiralal in their Tribes and Castes of Central Provinces and the poems ın the works of Sarat 
Chandra Roy, there are scarcely any books earlier than the last ten years which deal at all 
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witn the ¿vetry of villege and jungle India. Yet nothing could be more relevant to Indian 
anthropology. For only through its songs do the attitudes of a tnbe or caste become clear 
and it is not until the poetry has been understood that a tribe rs understood” (1943 : 1). 


Owing to various novel academic attempts made in the pages of Man In India, it 
became attractive to almost all the scholars relating to human science. After seven 
or eight years of its inception many requests began to reach the office of Man In 
India for the publication of research articles or to help research scholars in focussing 
their trends of research works. In 1928, T.C. Hodson from University Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Cambridge, wrote a letter to S.C. Roy introducing a 
student from Toronto University. 


Dear Sarat Chandra Roy, 


I enclose herewith, an article on Saora-Savara material by Miss Manro. The 
lady has been a pupil of Professor M. C., Kwraith of Toronto University, Canada, 
and came to see in London in September when I drew her attention to the literature 
and to Man In India which has useful notes in the interesting group. 

Sir Aurther Keith, who was very much interested from the very inception of 
Man In India, passed his opinion through a letter to the Founder Editor, on 11" 
August, 1931, from the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 

“I am impressed with the work which is being done in India by Man In India. 
I can guess the personal sacrifice you have made in time, in labour and in money to 
make this journal the success, it is success in a scientific sense. I have learned 
much from it and as years go on the records of these early volumes will become 
priceless ...... I have addressed a letter to my publishers asking them to forward 
for review in Man In India “Recent Discoveries” and the Place of Prejudice 
TEER J hope they will arrive with the letter or soon after.” 

The stalwart in the field of anthropology of those days like R.R. Marett wrote 
from Exeter College, Oxford, on the 5" September, 1935, “About ‘Man In India’ I 
would simply say that I have found of it invaluable assistance in my own studies, 
and entirely to be trusted because of the thoroughly criticised and scientific way in 
which it is written and edited. I feel sure, moreover, that it is a prime duty on the 
part of the Indian students to give the world a lead in the objective study of Indian 
culture-an immense subject, the mere surface of which has scarcely been scratched.” 

Similarly, Sir J.G. Frazer wrote on the 25th March, 1939, to Roy, “I thank you 
for your kind review of the first volume of my Anthologia Anthropologica. It will 
serve, no doubt, to help the circulation of the book in India and elsewhere. With 
kind regards and all good wishes for continuance of the excellent work you are 
doing in India for our science.” 

Thus, within fifteen years of its publication Man In India could extend its 
horizon throughout the world. The study of Indian anthropology became an 
attractive feature amongst the world anthropologists. The small tribal people- 
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dominated township — Ranchi — owned international reputation in the field of world 
anthropology. Ever since its inception Man In India has always been playing the 
essential role in orienting the line of study according to the changing perspectives. 
From the very beginning the house of Man In India was devoted in a full-fledged 
manner to orient the Indian scholars according to the need of anthropological study 
through the ages. During the very first phase scholars like Hira Lal, S. C. Mitra, 
and L. K. Ananthkrishna Iyer wrote profusely in Man In India according to their 
lines of work. Two stalwarts in the field of Indian anthropology like N. K. Bose 
and D. N. Majumdar received first hand training under the auspices of Man In 
India. Bose got profound inspiration from the Founder Editor to write the discourse 
on the Spring Festival of India in a detailed way and he was blessed with the 
chance to publish it in Man In India. The Spring Festival of India was not only the 
first contribution of Bose to the domain of categorical anthropology but it made 
him conspicuous in the line of anthropological research. Bose, many a time, 
accompanied Roy in his travel through the villages. He received specific field 
training from Roy and which was based on practical understanding. Bose was 
fortunate enough to get the opportunity for assisting Roy in his painstaking survey 
work on the temples of Manbhum. In later years, Bose became highly interested in 
studying the nature and extent of Indian temples. Archaeological as well as 
anthropological methodologies were characteristically integrated in the work of 
dating Indian temples and to develop this novel methodology Bose received basic 
Orientation from the house of Man In India; and he made it a point to have the 
comment of Roy on his all kinds of writings and plannings for conducting survey 
work. Roy used to consult with him all the matters relating to the present status 
and future possibilities of Man In India. 

D. N. Majumdar started his preliminary work on the tribal people of India 
under the direct guidance of the Founder Editor, Man In India. Roy instructed him 
to concentrate in Kolhan region to work among the Hos. After completion of works 
on the Mundas, the Oraon, the Birhors, the Kharias and the Hill Bhuiyas, Roy had 
a mind to work among the Hos extensively. But in later years he became so much 
busy with multifarious activities that it was not possible for him to take up that 
work. Thus he initiated Majumdar to do that specific job of studying the Hos. Roy 
not only chalked out the plan for the study but also he went to the field, many a 
time, to assist Majumdar. In his book entitled “A Tribe in Transition” Majumdar 
wrote, “It was in January 1924, 1 accompanied Mr. Sarat Chandra Roy, Editor, 
Man In India, Ranchi, on an ethnographic tour in Kolhan Government Estate. I 
received my first lesson in field investigation from him. Since then Mr. Roy had 
given me all necessary help in my work (1937 : Acknowledgement). 

Both Professors Bose and Majumdar were the very close disciples of Roy and 
they were always under his direct guidance and blessings. Truly speaking, through 
them the working spirit and philosophy of Roy continued for so many years. They, 
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in course of time, developed a host of devoted students, a section of whom tried to 
keep the flame ablazed lit by Roy in the early twenties of the last Century. 

Another renowned scholar in Physical Anthropology like S.S. Sarkar got direct 
help and suggestions from the Founder Editor, Man In India, when he wanted to 
do some ethnographic work among the Malers of Rajmahal Hills as a humble 
research scholar during the early thirties of the last Century. From the very beginning 
Sarkar, as a novice, was fortunate enough to get requisite co-operation and 
encouragement from the house of Man In India. Sarkar’s work on the Malers-was 
published in the three consecutive issues of Man In India starting from 1933. The- 
monograph on the Malers was published in 1936, in which S. C. Roy wrote a 
forward which started with the following lines. 

“The number of Indian students who take up original investigations in 
Anthropology is so very small that votaries of the science readily welcome any 
new entrant in the field. The author (S.S. Sarkar), though new, in the field, appears 
to be an earnest, careful, and assiduous worker. He contributed from time to time 
articles on the very interesting Maler tribe and now he has followed them up with 
a monograph.” (1936 : IX). 

Verrier Elwin’s anthropological study was not only rooted to the indigenous 
soil of India but also it flourished in the categorical background of tribal life and 
philosophy in India. Before his joining the Man In India directly, as one of its 
Editors in 1943, he started focussing his findings on the tribes of Bastar in Man In 
India right from 1940. His first appearance in Man In India as its regular contributor 
was specifically significant. His first article entitled, “I married a Gond”, was not 
only a novel one but the very incidence offered him, the perfect’ Indianness in his 
attempt of conducting Indian tribe-oriented study. In course of his study in the 
sphere of Indian anthropology he became Indian in heart and soul. In gaining this 
particular spirit the architect of Man In India did a great deal which had been 
pointed out by Elwin in his various writings. . 

From time to time Man In India has arranged to publish the trends of 
anthropological research written by veteran anthropologists which has served as 
guidelines to the young researchers. In 1949, C. von Furer- Heimendorf while 
writing on the “Problems and Prospects of Indian Anthropology” in Man In India 
(Vol., 29, No. 3+4) remarked, “In a country like India with its complex ethnic and 
cultural structure the need to promote understanding between different sections of 
the population and to remove thereby the sources of tension and distrust is no less 
than in other parts of the world. There is a wide field for the Indian anthropologist 
and if by objective and scientific study of social processes he can help in bridging 
the gap between the various communities and races he will have done work of 
national importance.” 

In this way attention of Indian scholars were continuously drawn to the basic 
problems of anthropological study and research. Anthropological studies in India 
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took a new turn after 1947 — the year of the attainment of India’s independence. In 
addition to various descriptive and theoretical studies a large number of problem 
oriented papers began to appear in the pages of Man In India. Attempts had been 
made through the ages to accelerate this particular pattern of study. Thus, in an 
article, published in Man In India, N.K. Bose once tried to attract the attention of 
the researchers by indicating that, “anthropology in our country have, on the whole, 
followed the tracks beaten by anthropologists in the more powerful countries of 
the West. What they do, we generally try to repeat on the Indian soil” (1952 : 133). 
In this specific situation Bose gave a clarion call to “set our mind on the 
anthropological scene in India and let our problems grow out of the life of our own 
people, and if we fashion our intellectual tools accordingly, there is no reason why 
India, with such an abundance of raw materials, should fail to add her own share to 
the progress of this fundamental social science” (1952 : 133). 
In later years Indian anthropology perfectly followed its own path of exploring 
the indigenous problems and through the medium of these different horizons were 
' opened to evaluate varied national situations. Man In India firmly believes in the 
integrated perspectives of anthropological science and until and unless a close 
deep-based linkage is established amongst the different spheres of knowledge 
exploring human achievements, the search for the total man becomes a futile 
attempt. With this basic concept of philosophy in human science Man In India has 
developed a particular trend of anthropological study in India, and in its eternal 
search for Man in India it still clings, as was before, to this methodological principle. 
In course of its uninterrupted journey through ninety years Man In India has 
developed and nurtured Indianness in Indian anthropology together with its sacred 
duty to fashion the bands of Indian anthropologists devoted to Indian problems. 
It is to be noted here that during the post-independence period Man In India 
has become highly specific in highlighting the different changing socio-political 
situations of the country and together with these it has taken a conspicuous step in 
focusing the diversified economic problems of the people in different situations. 
In consequence of the coming of the American anthropologists to India during the 
early fifties for conducting field researches here for their own requirement as well 
as for the purpose of assisting the Govt. of India in framing up the Community 
Development Programmes in Indian villages, the working perspective in 
anthropology received a refined shape through the new orientation pattern. Those 
American scholars at the cost of their painstaking field investigations not only 
produced theory-based and action-oriented researches on the society and culture 
of the country but also they exerted profound inspiration to the young scholars for 
taking up their line of research here. Right from 1956 onwards several American 
anthropologists like Robert Redfield, Milton Singer, A. C. Mayer, McKim Marriott, 
J. Silverberg, H. H. Presler and others contributed some categorical papers in Man 
In India based on their direct findings in India. They opened a new horizon of 
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studying Indian problems through the adoption of new methodological tools and 
with the application of analytical approach. Following this trend of study Man In 
India became very much attentive in focussing this changed patterns of evaluation 
on the people and society. The multi-dimensional study of various social forces 
was then adopted by the contributors to Man In India. Tribe, caste, village, religion 
and various biological factors were thus studied through that new angle the 
reflections of which began to appear on the pages of Man In India through time 
and space.: 

It is to be noted that the newly emerging conceptual ideas like ecology, 
environment, globalization, sustainable development, disaster management, global 
warming condition, mangrove ecosystem management, indigenous knowledge 
system etc. together with the varied biocultural developmental measures and many 
anthropo-genetic situational contexts are being brought out regularly through 
empirical studies By the devoted researchers and erudite scholars from India and 
abroad which are evident from the pages of the present day Man In India. 

Of late, Man In India has been brought under a new setting and in an up-to- 
date infrastructure under the auspices of the leading publishing organisation like 
the Serials Publication in New Delhi having requisite expertise in the sphere of. 
running academic journals of repute. This particular endeavour has, no doubt, made 
it possible to provide the journal with more and more momentum to maintain its 
traditional perspective as well as to fight out the newly emerged perceptions in the 
world context. Despite various activated changes in the organizational pattern the 
journal concerned is pledged to maintain the age-old hopes and desires with the 
specific inclination to embrace all sorts of innovative expertise to make the future 
course of journey more dynamic to fit with the present day circumstances. Thus it 
is seen that the very tradition that cropped up as early as 1921 surrounding the 
pioneer journal of anthropology is still pulsating in lively form and function with 
the same philanthropic principle as before. Through continuous publicizing of 
universal fraternity Man In India has been proceeding forward with firm gait for 
the completion of a glorious Century in the service to the nation. 
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CONTRIBUTION OF THE BRITISH COLONIAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL TO INDIAN 
ANTHROPOLOGY WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
CENTRAL INDIA 


Vinod Mudgal 





The present paper attempts to highlight the contribution of the various British Administrative 
Personnel who happened to serve in India during the British rule. It deals with the contribution 
made by the British Administrative Personnel with regard to Central India. 


It was a unique feature with the British Administration in India that before entering any area , 
they wanted to have detailed information about the country and its people whom they had to 
administer. Most of the British officers of the Indian Civil Service, belonged to the higher 
aristocratic stratum of the British Society. They were all well educated and had a flare for intellectual 
pursuits alongside their normal administrative duties. At times, their reports and accounts, are 
pieces of literature and poetry. 


The picturesque tribal areas of this sub- continent, luxuriant forests, tribal virtues, their dancing, 
their songs and laughter, their zeast, zeal and joyous life, their delight and distress, their sufferings 
and privations, this all taken together, attracted the British Colonial Administrative officers to 
highlight their empirical impressions in black and white. Consequently such a venture had been 
instrumental in producing a lot of material on tribal way of life which ultimately paved the way 
for efficient governance at the hands of the raj. 


The history of the East India company in India had been quite interesting. It displays 
inter-alia, how the traders slowly and steadily adopted the role of administrators in 
this vast sub-continent. Apparently, the Company Bahadur, might have thought 
that there were comparatively more benefits and wealth on being involved in the 
local administration, besides their simple trading. The first British ship namely 
‘Hectar’ happened to touch the coast of the Indian soil at Surat, almost more than 
400 years back in the year 1600 A. D. 

Prior to the year 1915, it was recommended to the then Government of India, 
by Sir Herbert Risley for the preparation of an ethnological account of the inhabitants 
of each of the principal provinces of India. The work relating to the Central 
Provinces was entrusted to Mr. R.V. Russell of the Indian Civil Service, in addition 
to his normal official duties. It was prescribed that a separate and detailed account 
should be written in respect of each of the principal tribes and castes, on the lines 
adopted by Sir Herbert Risley while writing, ‘Tribes and Castes of Bengal’. Such 
ethnological accounts were intended primarily to serve the purpose of reference 
material for the officers of the Government who may be interested in knowing 
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something about the culture and customs of the people amongst whom they were 
posted to serve and work. 

When Russell started preparing such ethnological account, there were not many 
ethnological works on the people of the Central Provinces. For the preparation of 
such ethnological account and for the sake of assistance he referred to C. Grant’s 
‘Central Provinces Gazetteer of 1871’, Rev. Stephen Hislop’s ‘Notes on the 
Aboriginal Tribes of Central Provinces’, Colonel Bloomfield’s ‘Notes on the 
Baigas’, Sir Charles Elliott’s ‘Hoshangabad Settlement Deport’, Sir Reginald 
Craddock’s ‘Nagpur Settlement Report’, Col. Ward’s ‘Mandla Settlement Report’, 
Colonel Lucie Smith’s ‘Chanda Settlement Report, ‘Mr. G. W. Gayer’s ‘Lectures 
on Criminal Tribes’, Mr. C.W. Montgomertie’s ‘ChhindWara Settlement Report’, 
Mr. C. E. Low’s ‘Balaghat Distt. Gazetteer’ Mr. E. J. Kitt’s ‘Berar Census Report 
of 1881, and the Central Provinces Census Report of 1881, and the Central Provinces 
Census Reports of Mr. T. Drysdale, Sir Benjamin Robertson and Mr. J. T. Marten. 

Mr. W. Crooke of the Indian Civil Service (retired), had been able to give 
valuable advice and help to Mr. Russell during the preparation of the ethnological 
account relating to the Central Provinces of India. Another Administrative Personnel 
Rai Bahadur Hiralal of Katni, who was then Extra Assistant Commission and 
assistant to Russell for several years while taking the census of 1901 and preparing 
the Distt. Gazetteers of the Central Provinces, had also rendered considerable help, 
he had collected a large part of the original information contained in this great 
historical work which comprised four volumes of valuable information on the 
‘Tribes and castes of the Central Provinces of India’. 

Mr. Pyarelal Mishra, barrister, Chhindwara, was the ethnographic clerk to 
Russell for some years. Mr. Mishra and Munshi Kanhya Lal, Late of the Education 
Deptt. and Mr. Aduram Chandhvi, Tahsildar, gave considerable help in making 
the enquiries on different castes and tribes. Other persons who helped Russell 
were Rai Bahadur Panda Baijnath, Diwan of the Patna and Bastar States, Babu 
Kali Prasad Mukerjee, pleader Saugor , Mr. Jeorakhan Lal, Deputy Inspector of 
Schools and Mr. Gokul Prasad also rendered much help for the collection of 
material for those four volumes of ‘Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of 
India’. 

Amongst other British Colonial Administrative Personnel, European officers 
viz: messrs. C. E. Low, C. W. Montgomerie, A. B. Napier (a ward in the Jubbalpore 
town was named as ‘Napier Town’ after him), A. E. Nelson, A. K. Smith, R. H. 
Crosthwaite and H. F. Hallifax of the Indian Civil Service, rendered a lot of 
assistance to Mr. Russell. Lt. Col. W. D. Sutherland, I. M. S., Surgeon-Major 
Mitchell of Bastar, and Mr. D. Chisholm also provided a great deal of help to Mr. 
Russell. Mr. Russell had also expressed his gratitude to the Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces and Berar, Sir Benjamin Robertson (a college in Jubbulpore 
town was named after him as ‘Robertson College’), for the liberal allotment made 
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by the Administration for the publication of those four volumes on ‘Castes and 
Tribes of the Central Provinces of India’. 

Fhe territory of the Central Provinces and Berar had an area of 1,31,000 square 
miles, situated in the centre of the great Indian Peninsula, between latitudes 17°47’ 
and 24°27’ north, and longitudes 76° and 84° east, and occupied about 7.3 percent 
of the total area of the British India. This territory, on the western tract included 
Hindi-speaking Districts of Saugor , Damoh, Jabalpur, Narsinghpur, Hoshangabad, 
Nimar and Betul. 

The eastern tract included Raipur, Bilaspur and Durg districts and adjacent 
feudatory states. This country was known as ‘Chhattisgarh’. The Marathi - speaking 
districts of Amraoti, Akola, Buldana, and Yeotmal of Berar, and Nagpur, Bhandara, 
Wardha and Chanda districts of the Nagpur plain also formed a part of this territory. 
Tribal districts of Mandla, Seoni, Chhindwara, Balaghat states of Surguja, Jashpur, 
Udaipur, Korea, Chang Bhakar, Bastar and Kanker were the part of this territory. 
Uriya - speaking, Sambalpur district and Sarangarh, Bamra, Rairakhol, Sonpur, 
Patna and Kalihandi Feudatory states, with the excetion of Sarangarh, no longer 
formed the part of the Central Provinces as these were all transferred to Bengal in 
1905, and subseqneutly to the new province of Bihar and Orissa. This area was 
however, included in the ethnographic survey for some years and was often referred 
to in the text by Mr. Russell. 

The monmental work done by Russell and Hiralal was published under the 
Caption “Tribes and Costes of the Central Provinces of India’ in four volumes in the 
year 1915. Russell has become immortal, as a road-cross in the midst of Jubbulpore 
town was named after him as ‘Russell Chowk’, which is still there in the town. 
-The adminsitrators and researchers even today refer to these volumes whenever 
there is any need of information relating to the castes and tribes of Central India. 

The British Colonial Administative Personnel had to face very unfavourable 
circumstances in Central India. There was Marath uprising and the General of the 
Peshwa viz.; Bhonsale (Nagpur) Scindia (Gwalior) and Holkar (Indore) were very 
active in this area. They all supported facitly, the armies of Pindaries and Thugs 
Operating in Central India. It had become an arena of rapine and plunder. The 
Central Provinces was constituted as a separate unit in the year 1861 from the 
territories which were taken from the Peshwa in 1816 and the Maratha State of 
Nagpur which in the year 1853 was taken over by the British on account of failure 
of heirs. 

In part I, Volume I of “Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of India’ 
Mr. Russell had given an introductory essay on caste, articles on the religions and 
sects of the people of the Central Provinces, glossory of minor castes and other 
articles, synonyms, sub-castes, titles and names of exogamous septs or clans. In 
part II, volumes I, Il & IV, included descriptive articles on the principal castes 
and tribes of the Central Provinces. 
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Besides Russell, another colonial administrative personnel, Mr. W.V. Grigson, 
of the Indian Civil Service, contributed a lot in the field of studying the ‘Aboriginal 
problem in the Central Provinces and Berar’. The British Govt. was quite alive to 
the problems of the aboriginal tribes of the Central Provinces and Berar as they 
had appointed Mr. Grigson, an officer of the Indian Civil Service, as Aborginal 
Tribes Enquiry officer in the year 1940. The Provincial Govt. of the Central 
Provinces and Berar, had under consideration, the measures necessary to improve 
the lot of the aboriginal tribes in the province. 

The then Govt. of the Central Provinces considered that the whole question 
should form the subject- matter of a systematic and coordinated enquiry to be 
conducted by a special officer. Mr. Grigson worked from 1940 to 1942 in the 
above capacity. And during the course of his tenure in the office, he toured 
extensively in the districts of Mandla, Chhindwara, Betul and Balaghat. He 
submitted two reports on the aboriginal condition in Mandla and Balaghat districts. 
Besides, he had also submitted a separate report (not published) on the Chhindwara 
Jagirs. 

The final report on “The Aboriginal problem in the Central Provinces and 
Berar, was submitted by Mr. Grigson in the year 1942, which dealt with specifically, 
the aboriginal problems in Saugor, Jubbalpore, Mandla, Hoshangabad, Niimar, 
Betul, Chhindwara, Wardha, Nagpur, Chanda, Bhandara, Balaghat, Raipur, Bilaspur 
and Durg districts of the Central Province. 

In this historical work. Mr. Grigson highlighted the problems of the 
contemporary tribal communities of these districts and made suitable 
recommendations to the planners and administrators to solve their problems. The 
then Govt. of the Central Provinces and Berar, had attached much importance to 
this report and many of the recommndations made therein, were translated into 
action. 

Mr. Grigson had acknowledged, amongst other, the contribution made by 
certain administative personnel of the Indian Civil Service viz; Messrs. E. S. Hyde, 
Deputy Commissioner of Mandla, J.K. Atal, Deputy Commissioner of Saugor and 
R. C. V. P. Naronha (the Academy of Administration in Madhya Pradesh was 
named after him as ‘R. C. V. P. Naronha, Academy of Administration), Assistant 
Commissioner, Saugor. Mr. Grigson had further mentioned in his report on the 
‘Aboriginal problem in the Central Provinces and Berar’ that the younger members 
of his own service, had taken a lot of interest. Admirable papers on conditions 
amongst the Aboriginals in the Amravti district, were contributed by Messrs. J. K. 
Sullivan, I. C. S., F. P. Mainprice, I. C. S., and J. K. Atal, I. C. S., Mr. R. C. V. P. 
Naronha, I. C. S., had sent in an interesting account of the aboriginals in Saugor 
district and collaborated with Mr. K. B. Lall, I. C. S., and produced a good report 
on the conditions of the aboriginals in the Mahasamund Zamindaris of Raipur 
district, Mr. A. M. Jafari, Extra Assistant Commissioner, had submitted a very 
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useful report to Mr. Girgson on the conditions of the aboriginals in Satgarh 
Zamindari’s. Mr. J. D. Kerawala, Extra Assistant Commissioner had also submitted 
a similar report on the conditions of the aboriginals in the Ahiri Zamindans. 

Mr. Grigson had further stated that these various reports submitted by the 
above mentioned administrative personnel, contained material which was of 
permanent value and might well be printed, at least in part. Mr. Grigson, in his 
report had mentioned the names of various administrative personnel of the Forest 
Deptt. who rendered valuable help by way of providing useful information, viz; 
Mr. C. M. Harlow, C. I. E., I. F. S., Chief Conservator, Mr. H. C. B. Jollye, I. F. S., 
Conservator, Western Circle, and Mr. V. K. Martland, M. C., I. F. S., Conservator, 
Eastern Circle. All Divisoinal officers of the forest Deptt. had sent extremely useful 
replies upon questions relating to forest, to the questionnaires admınistered by Mr. 
Grigson during the course of his enquiries into the aboriginal problem. 

To investigate into the labour conditions in coal mines of the central provinces, 
_ a separate investigation by Mr. A. Hughes, I.C.S., from Bengal and Mr. G.L. Watson, 
I.C.S., from the Central Provinces, was ordered by the British Government, though 
this term of reference was also included in the terms of reference of Mr. Grigson’s 
enquiry into the aboriginal problem in the Central Provinces and Berar. 

The effect upon the aboriginal tribes, with regard to the administration and 
management of private forests in the Central Provinces, was throughly investigated 
and closely studied. The question of ‘grazing’ and ‘nistar’ in the Zamindari forests 
had been exhaustively surveyed. Mr. H. S. Kamath, I. C. S., had submitted a very 
useful report in this behalf in the year 1941 (Later on the had retired as the Chief 
Secretary Govt. of Madhya Pradesh). His complete report was printed under the’ 
Caption ‘Grazing and Nistar in the Central Provinces, Estates, the report of an 
enquiry by H. S. Kamath, I. C. S’ (Nagpur Govt. Printing 1941). 

A very useful report on the Administration of the Central Provinces up to 
August 1862 had been prepared by Mr. R. Temple (Nagpur 1923, reprint of the 
first provincial administration report). A classic report for the Satgarh estates and 
for protection of headmen and gaontias, was prepared by C. V. Wills, I. C. S., 
under the caption’ Bilaspur Zamindaris settlement report 1912’. Mr. C. G. Chenevix 
- Trench, I.C.S. had prepared ‘Grammar of Gondi as spoken in the Betul district 
(Madras Govt. Press, 1919, two volumes). Another book on ‘Grammar of Maria 
Gondi Language’ was prepared by Mr. A. N. Mitchell, I. C. S. (Jagdalpur, Bastar 
State Press, 1942). This was the only good book on grammar of Maria Gondi. 

Sir Wilfred Grigson was also appointed Administrator Bastar state by Sir 
Montagu Butler, K.C.S.L, C.B., C.LE., C.V.O., C.B.E., who was for nine years, 
Governor of the Central Provinces and in Political Charge of the Central Provinces 
States. Mr. R.A. Wilson, who was the Chief Secretary then, to the Government of 
the Central Provinces, had suggested Mr. Grigson to study the Marias of Bastar. 
Dr. J. H. Hutton, C. I. E., I. C. S., and the last Census Commissioner of India 
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(1930), (and who later on became Professor of Social Anthropology in the 
University of Cambridge), had taken the trouble to read the manuscript on “The 
Maria Gonds of Bastar’, prepared by Mr. Grigson. And he had contributed an 
interesting introduction to Grigson’s outstanding work on “The Maria Gonds of 
Bastar’. Mr. Grigson’s interest in the ‘Gonds’ was stimulated by his early discussions 
with Mr. C.G. Chenevix - Trench, I.C.S., C.LE., whọ was then serving in the Central 
Provinces Commission. He was the author of a fascinating Gondi grammar and 
other contributions which vividly describe the Indian aboriginal. 

Mr. Grigson called Russell and Hiralal’s Tribes and Castes of the Central 
Provinces of India’, ‘the mine of ethnological treasure, by which he was benefitted 
to a large extent by arousing his interest in the “Gonds’. Although he did not agree 
with the twin-authors in many respects, on the material they produced on the Maria 
Gonds of Bastar. Mr. Grigson remained in Bastar as Administrator for four years 
between 1927 and 1931. During this tenure, he was in constant touch with the 
‘Maria’ and studied their way of life very intimately. As Administrator of Bastar 
state, he made various enquirieis to know the grievances of the tribal people, 
especially with regard to the introduction of criminal, civil and revenue laws framed 
for the British Indian districts. 

Mr. Girgson, while writing a foreward to Verrier Elwin’s book, ‘Maria murder 
and suicide’, had clearly made a policy statement, as far as the aboriginals were 
concerned, saying : 


“The programme of any wise administration for these areas should be not only to enable the 
tribesman to hold his own in the world without losing his way of life, his virtues, his 
dancing, his songs and his laughter, but also, once he had been secured freedom from fear, 
from want, and from interference, to make his own special contribution to the free India 
that is to be ...ssssssossessossesesessssess á 


Another British Colonaial Administative Personnel Mr. E. A. De Brett, I. C. S., 
Political agent at Raipur, made an outstanding contribution by way of studying the 
people of the fourteen Feudatory states of Chhattisgarh. Thus he produced a very 
useful document under the caption ‘Chhattisgarh Feudatory States’ in the year 
1909. In order to prepare this document, material was suplied by the Feudatory 
Chiefs of ten states viz; Bastar, Kanker, Surguja, Raigarh, Jashpur, Sakti, 
Khairagarh, Kawardha, Korea and Chang Bhakar. As regards the four remaining 
states viz; Udaipur, Sarangarh, Nandgaon, Chhuikhadan, information was provided 
by the Superintendants in Charge of these states. 

Major-General Sir John Malcohm produced a classic document about Central 
India, in two volumes under the caption ‘ A memoir of Central India, including 
Malwa’. This work contains valuable information about the people of Central India 
and Malwa region. 

Another immensely valuable and voluminous classic of India under the Caption 
‘Annals and entiquities of Rajasthan on the Central and Western Rajpoot states of 
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India’ and its republication was brought out in 1914 in the name of Lieut-Col. 
James Tod, late poltical Agent to the Western Rajpoot states. This work is in two 
volumes. Vol. I contains 631 pages whereas vol.I runs into 637 pages. Both the 
volumes contain detailed information about the Rajpoot states of Central and 
Western India. The republication is dedicated to the Maharaj Rana of Jhalawar, 
the heir of Zalim Singh the Great. Mr. Douglas Sladen while writing the Foreward 
of this republication in 1914, mentioned ‘Zalim Singh the Great, the Indian 
Machiavelle, the Rajppot prince who practically saved the British Power in India, 
nearly a hundred years ago.....’ 

The original publication of the first volume was dedicated by Col. James Tod 
to George the Fourth in the year 1829. 

Another masterpiece contribution to the history of the British Colonial 
Administration in Central India, was made by the ‘Brave Policeman’, Col. Sleeman. 
His contribution cannot be forgotten. He was made incharge for the suppression 
and eradication of the ‘Thugee’ system from Central India. Before carrying his 
operations, he made very deep studies of the “Thugee’ system in Central India, 
their language of communication and their geneologies. He got the Thug leader 
Ameer Ali arrested and put him in the Jail at Saugor Fort where later on Mr. 
Meadows Tylor collected bio-graphical material from Ameer Ali and produced a 
masterpiece biography under the caption ‘Confession of a Thug’. Col. (Sir) Sleeman 
was so popular in Central India that the British administration named a railway 
station near Jubbulpore as ‘Sleemanabad’, in order to comemmorate his contribution 
to the British Colonial Administration in Central India. 

No such deep studies of the people were ever made in the independant India, 
since the Britishers left this land. Whenever there is any problem about any tribe 
or caste in India, we often refer to the reports and studies made by the British 
Colonial Administative Personnel. They all, who happened to produce such 
historical reports have become immortal in the history of the British Colonial 
Administration in India. They were the people who remained on this land for more 
than 350 years. The British Colonial Administative Personnel were not only 
interested in making their own fortunes, but in intellectual approach and giving 
good governance to the people also. They gave a definite administrative and legal 
frame-work to this country. 

It was a unique feature with the British Administration in India that before 
enterning any area they wanted to have detailed information about the country and 
its people whom they had to administrator. Most of the British officers of the 
Indian Civil Services, belonged to the higher aristocratic stratum of the British 
Society. They were all well-educated and had a flare for intellectual pursuits 
alongside their normal administrative duties. At times, their reports and accounts 
are pieces of literature and poetry. The picturesque tribal areas of this sub-continent, 
luxuriant forests, tribal virtues, their dancing, their songs and laughter, their zest, 
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zeal and joyous life, their delight and distress, their sufferings and privations, these 
all taken together attracted the British Colonial Administative Officiers to highlight 
their empirical impressions in black and white. Consequently such a venture had 
been instrumental in producing a lot of material on tribal way of life which ultimately 
paved the way for efficient governance at the hands of the raj. 

The British colonial administative personnel played a key-role as an adviser, 
researcher, and administrator, as far as tribal affairs were concerned. More so, the 
Colonial Administrators working in tribal areas also happened to influence the debates 
preceding the drafting of the Govt. of India Bill 1935, and argueed in favour of the 
total exclusion of the tribal areas from the ambit of constitutional reforms. 

Categorically speaking, Anthropology is said to be a child of colonialism, a 
historical and empirical experience that sensitized the local administration to the 
problems and needs of the tribal communities. Anthropologists generally played 
an important role in the formulation of colonial policies on tribal areas. 

The relationship between anthropology and administration is indispensible. You 
could always administer the people and the area in a better way if you have basic 
information about the country and its people. Groping in the dark with little learning 
is no good governance. Thus anthropology in this country developed as a part and 
parcel of the colonial administrative system which delivered meaningful goods. Mr. 
K. S. Singh, of the Indian Administrative Service, while making his presidential 
address at Bhubaneshwar in 1977 on “Colonial transformation of the tribal society 
in middle India”, had very rightly observed “On the one hand anthropology has been 
labelled as a child of imperialism while on the other it has been stated that anthropology 
is not a “bastard of imperialism but the legitimate child of the Enlightenment.” 
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SPACES OF ETHNICITY, CIVIL SOCIETY AND 
TERRITORIALITY OF NAGA TRIBES IN MANIPUR 


G. Amarjit Sharma 





The study argues two major points: one, ethnicity is not just a feeling of commonality and 
belongingness of a group of people, but also the construction and contestation of meanings of the 
geographical and cultural connectivity between the ethnic groups; and secondly, these politics 
occur dominantly among the civil society organisations of the ethnic groups The Nagas and 
valley society of Manipur have been at the centre of territorial contestation for quite a long time. 
There have been movements in the hulls of the state that demand separate terntorial identity for 
the Nagas. However, this antagonizes other argument that reads the hills and valley as one. That 
the Naga tribes have formed parts of an organic society and polity called ‘Manipur’ has been 
strongly defended by non-Naga civil society organisations. That the Nagas in Manipur have a 
specific spatial trajectory, in terms of their cultural and geographical affinities with the valley 
society, 1s also mentioned in the colonial texts. Against both the idea and practices of an organic 
society, and colonial definition of Nagas of Manipur, the civil organisations of the Nagas claim 
control over a territory using oral accounts, myths, religion and poetic narration of an imagined 
homeland. 


Manipur has roughly thirty percent tribal population. These tribes have survived 
today as ethnic conglomerations, which are named dominantly as the Nagas and 
Kukis. Perhaps the shade of belongingness is stronger when we use the terms like 
Naga or Kuki rather than tribes. The Meitei is another community in the state. This 
‘another’ acquires a different meaning while introducing the Meitei as a non-tribal 
community: perhaps as a civilized ‘other.’ In both the official and unofficial accounts 
geographical imperatives are followed while dealing with the Nagas and Kukis. 
The colonial and post-colonial administrative reperts and contemporary texts on 
tribes locate tribes as hill dwellers and Meiteis as valley dwellers. In reality, however, 
it is found that the Meiteis inhabit the valley, whereas the tribes are found dwelling 
in both the valley and hills. 

Manipur, with large Hindu population is also considered as the easternmost 
frontier of Hinduism in India. Vaishnavite Hinduism had become state religion in 
18" century. Christianity came later in 19" century. As it antagonized Meitei Hindus 
in the valley, it was confined to hills of Manipur (Parratt 2005). The arrival and 
spread of these major religions have not only led to the myths of religious 
dichotomization between the tribes and Meiteis, but also to ‘religiousization’ of 
physical spaces: hills and valley as religious domains of Christians and Hinduism. 
The revivalist movement among the Meiteis (Sanamahi Movement) that seeks to 
revive the pre-Vaisnavite Hindu beliefs and traditions among the Meiteis is keen 
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to emphasise these myths and that Manipur is divided on religious line due to the 
arrival of Hinduism and tribes are marginalized, as a result of this religion. It engages 
in cultural practices that bridge religious relationships between the tribes and Meiteis 
(Nilabir 1991). 

The social and geographical facts of the state such as the territorial organisation 
of the ethnic communities into hills and valley dwellers, perceptions of tribes as 
Christians and Meiteis as Hindu, and the assumption behind revivalist movements 
that there is not such religious dichotomization (particularly within the Meiteis’ 
revivalism) are produced within a field of relationships of power. In present study, 
this field of power is considered as the product of perceptions of territorial challenges 
among the civil society organisations of valley dwellers. and hill tribes in Manipur. 
There has been claim among the early Naga leaders like A. Daiho and the Naga 
National Council (NNC) that the issue of territorial integrity of Nagas in Manipur 
with the rest of Nagas in northeast Indian had been raised in Manipur as early as in 
1947-48. However, major manifestation of such territorial identity was seen in the 
first convention of ‘the Naga people of Manipur’, held at Mao on 16" May 1970, 
which asserted the geographical and ‘racial, social and cultural’ contiguity among 
all the Naga inhabited areas in northeast India. In 2003, the United Naga Council 
(UNC) called for the formation of a South Nagaland State comprising of the four 
hills district of Manipur. The perceptions of territorial integrity and threat and 
need for defending a territory not only bring alive pre-colonial and colonial spatial 
ordering, but also have replenished new meanings on the physical and demo graphic ` 
features of the state. As a result, the hills and valley as religious and political 
domains of the tribes and non-tribes have become the key spaces of ethnicity in 
Manipur. 

The ptesent study, however, does not deal with the history of movement for 
territorial integrity among the Nagas. Rather, the focus of study will be on the 
construction of the spaces of ethnicity. By ‘spaces of ethnicity’, we mean not merely 
how the territorial claims are made, but how such claims have brought geographical 
and cultural connectivity at the centre of politics of belongingness among different 
ethnic groups of people in Manipur. It is in this context, hills and valley have 
become major spaces of ethnicity in Manipur. Beyond this, the politics of 
belongingness of Nagas in Manipur has also brought alive the colonial spatial 
ordering of the hill tnbes and the Meitei worldview, which argues an organic 
relationship between the hills and valley. The Nagas’ civil society groups of 
Manipur, while constructing Naga’s territorial identity with the Nagas in the 
neighboring states of Assam and Arunachal Pradesh, have brought alive and 
engaged with the colonial spatial ordering of Nagas in the Northeast region. This 
engagement is driven by a core desire of Nagas’ civil society to opt out of the 
existing socio-cultural system of Manipur, a system that defines Naga as one of 
the communities. Here, the term ‘engage’ or ‘engagement’ means that any attempt 
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to think of alternative territorial arrangement at present has to bring alive the colonial 
spatial ordering of the state into hills and valley. The ethnographer-cum- 
administrators had done spatial ordering through monographs and other texts. 

This engagement of the Nagas’ civil society has simultaneously accepted and 
rejected what colonial ethnography had written about them. The present Naga’s 
discourse on identity does not simply replicate colonial descriptions about them. 
Rather, it accepts colonial descriptions of Naga as a race, living in a loosely defined 
geographical space, across the present states’ boundaries. But it rejects those colonial 
writings that described the Nagas as having cultural ties with the plain dweller 
Meiteis. Here, a distinction is made between the colonial geography of Naga as a 
race in British India’s Northeast frontier and colonial perception of Nagas in 
Manipur. In colonial writings on Nagas of Manipur (for instance, Hudson’s work 
on the Naga tribes of Manipur), the Nagas of the state were treated as hill tribes 
sharing geographical space with the valley Meiteis. Unlike the geographical spread 
of Naga as a race in colonial Northeast frontier, cultural (and consequently, 
geographical) ties between the hills and valley were central to the colonial 
descriptions of Nagas in Manipur. 

In the colonial writings, while the cultural ties among the Nagas of the Northeast 
were contested, cultural ties of the Nagas of Manipur with the neighbouring valley 
dweller Meiteis were distinctly emphasized. It is this cultural proximity (and 
territorial continuity) with neighbouring valley dwellers that is being rejected in 
the present discourse of Naga’s territorial identity. However, the colonial politics 
of generalizing the Nagas by using the category of ‘race’ and, at the same time, 
locating the Nagas within an orbit of civilization of the neighbouring valley society 
is different from present politics of Nagas in Manipur. The sole political ambition 
of the present Naga’s discourse in Manipur lies in integrating the Nagas of the 
sa with the Nagas in neighboring states in terms of culture and territory. 

The idea of Naga as a race had emerged in the colonial imagination as a 
mechanism to control and simplify the geographical spread of the native Nagas. 
The present Nagas’ discourse on territorial identity in Manipur, however, uses this 
racial categorization to suit the project of integrating Nagas in Manipur with the 
rest in Northeast region. The absence of cultural affinities of the Manipuri Nagas 
with the rest of Nagas in northeast, which were contested and largely missing in 
colonial writings, is being filled in present politics of Nagas in Manipur. Nagas’ 
civil organisations re-order the colonial spatial ordering of hills and plain dwellers 
in Manipur. This is done through construction of oral and written traditions, poetic 
imagination of the territory, myths of origin and migration of the Nagas and, lastly, 
division of the hills and valley through religious categories. Hence, oral traditions, 
myths, and religion become the bases of Nagas’ territoriality. 

In the present study, ‘the Naga(s)’ would mean the territorial grouping of the 
Naga tribes in Manipur and neighboring states, as interpreted by few leading civil 
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society organisations of the Nagas based in Manipur: for instance, United Naga 
Council, Naga Student Federation etc. It is further assumed that ‘Nagas’ could 
also mean the territorial grouping as done by the Nagas’ scholars. These scholars 
may be considered as directly or indirectly related to the above organisations. 
However, a distinction is being made between the individual Naga living in a 
physical space, which could be a village or district or city and his association with 
such place, and civil society’s interpretation of ‘territory’ for the Nagas. Every 
individual and social organisation is associated with a place. The Nagas would 
define themselves as people associated with certain village of a district/state. This 
association between the people and place are made stronger within the village 
through social and religious organisations. This can make the person identified as 
living in a space. However, territoriality does not mean location of individual in a 
space or expansion of such space. Rather, it means the assertion by an organisation, 
or an individual in the name of the organisation, that an area of geographic space is 
under its influence or control (Sack 1984: 34-47). 

We also take into account the civil society organisations whose offices are 
located at Imphal, the capital of Manipur: for instance, the Ethno Heritage Council 
(henceforth HERICOUN). This distinction of organisations or civil society is based 
on the territorial claims and spatial practices. While the organisations associated 
with the Naga tribes claim separate territory for the Nagas in Manipur and other 
states in India’s Northeast, those organisations such as HERICOUN, whose activities 
are either concentrated in the valley or spread throughout the different corners of 
the state, claim the territorial integrity of Manipur as comprising of the hills tribes 
and valley communities. Having clear this distinction, the study also carries the 
assumption that civil society, even within the same ethnic group, does not work as 
a homogeneous grouping. 

The study considers the idea of civil society as one that is deeply related with 
the territorial issues as prevalent in the state without any further discussion on how 
it is different from the ways it is being used in other parts of the societies, outside 
the region. We feel that such an attempt (how civil these organisations are? or are 
they falling within the broader notions of civil society?) would lead to different 
direction. However, we identify these organisations as civil society organisations 
on basis of the nature of territorial claims and spatial practices that make sense of 
these claims. And these claims and practices are treated as different from the ways 
individual and social and religious organisations understand the physical space 
around them in their social context. For instance, the idea of territory is very much 
part of the religious rituals among the cultural groups in Manipur. Nevertheless, 
we do not mean that these forms of organisation of territory or physical spaces are 
strictly compartmentalized. The territorial claims and spatial practices of the civil 
society organisations may attempt tô reinforce either with force or consent in the 
social context. It is within such practices that colonial spatial ordering of Nagas in 
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(northeast and) Manipur is considered important not as something that the Nagas 
experienced in historical times, but as practices that matters at present society. 


The Valley Society and Hillmen Nagas 


The relationship between the Nagas and valley society of Manipur has been a 
matter of tension in recent times. However, the territory as a matter of tension and 
politics within the state has been confined within the space of civil society. No 
doubt, one could find talking/discussing this issue among the masses in general, 
but the issue does not exist as a matter of politics and spatial practices beyond the 
space of civil society. This also proves the point that civil society that has emerged 
in the state of Manipur or Northeast region around the issue of territory does not 
shown itself as a society with similar ideas, concepts and styles of political practices. 
This is not just the case between the ethnic groups such as the Nagas and Meiteis; 
it is the case even within the same group. The issue of either territorial integrity 
among the settlers of the hills and valley or separate territory for some of the tribes 
in the hills has been an important issue among the civil society organisations in the 
State. 

There have been movements in the hills, led by civil society organisations of 
the Nagas that emphasise spatial ruptures between the Nagas and valley society. 
However, these spatial breakages have been developed in a context where there 
have been some forms of relationship between the hills and valley dwellers. The 
arguments that the Naga tribes as hill dwellers form part of the society and polity 
that had emerged out of the valley of Manipur; and that the Naga tribes as spatially 
belonging to different physical space and independent from whatever happened in 
the valley in historical times are produced within a connectivity which could have 
developed in the past or present. This connectivity had/has been developed out of 
various spatial practices that can be situated in both the early state formation and 
the colonial territorial organisation of Naga tribes in the region. Historically, the 
early state in Manipur had been evolving as a geo-political entity in around fifteenth 
century through merging of seven’ principalities and establishing control over the 
hills. In fact, hill dwellers as forming part of early state as subjects of Meitei kings 
have been widely emphasized in various accounts. The civil society groups (for 
instance, the Ethno Heritage Council) based at Imphal, the capital city of Manipur 
have attempted to project the unity between the Naga tribes and valley society 
through an evolutionist notion of state and society that is temporally stressed to 
periods before the arrival of colonial powers in the region. 

In fact, the organic unity between the hills and valley has been at the centre of 
Meitei’s traditional worldview. This can be seen in the following lines. 


manipuri sana leimayol, 
chingna koina panshaba lam, 
haona koina panngakpa lam 
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(English translation) 

Manipur, the golden central land, 

Surrounded on all directions by the hill ranges, 
Guarded by the hill-dwellers. 


This worldview is also reflected in the creation myth of the Meitets. In the creation 
myth the territory of Manipur is represented as composed of the nonglong mapal 
(nonglong means ‘highland’ and mapal means ‘nine,’ the phrase thus means ‘nine 
highlands’) and leirol mapal (leirol-lowland, mapal-nine; the phrase thus means 
‘nine lowlands’). It is further believed that mythical king ruled from the nodal 
place called Kangla (the ancient palace of the Meitei King) adjoining the ‘highland’ 
and ‘lowlands,’ and the surrounding hills and lowlands are ruled by eighteen chiefs, 
sub-ordinate to the king at the center (Mao 1990). Early Manipuri society consisted 
of seven salais (clans): Chenglei, Khuman, Luwang, Moirang, Khaba-Nganba, 
Angom, and Mangang/Ningthouja. The emergence of seven salais was part of the 
early state formation in Manipur. These salais were principalities or chiefdoms, 
which ruled in different parts of the present day Manipur. The clan Ningthouja 
later subjugated these principalities, which again is believed by many scholars in 
the region as the beginning of Manipur as “nation.” It is believed that by the end of 
the 15" century hitherto autonomous hill village chiefdoms, principalities and 
kingdoms were reduced to the ethnic clan status of the Manipuri nation though 
they retain their respective cultural identities till today (Goswami 2004). 


The specificity of the Nagas of Manipur (as also emphasized in colonial texts) 
and their hills as the cognates of the valley-based civilization are strongly defended 
in present by the civil society organisations like HERICOUN. However, the ways 
this organisation has defined the boundary and culture of Manipur have shown 
practices that speculate the emergence of Manipur as a geo-political entity in the 
pre-colonial periods. It is speculated in such a way that the arrival of Vaisnavism, 
colonialism and the merger of the state into the independent India in 1949 have 
been treated as forces that stopped the state of Manipur from attaining a full-fledged 
sovereign entity. What is re-inventing at the present context when territoriality has 
become matter of tension among the ethnic groups in the state is the concept of 
natural territory and culture. HERICOUN has strongly defended the idea of Manipur 
as an organic state, as seen in the Meiteis worldview, that considers the Nagas as 
the units. 


While the evolutionist notion of Manipuri state emphasizes the Nagas as the 
hill dwellers of an organic hills-valley society, there were different spatial strategies 
for the colonial ethnographers. The spatial ordering of Manipur into hills and valley 
was also a central feature of colonial rule in the state. This matters a lots to the 
- politics of the present Nagas civil society in Northeast and Manipur, particularly, 
in terms of geographical and cultural affinities among themselves and with the 
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valley society. The Naga was conceptualized as a race. A geographical boundary 
of the Nagas was defined. However, colonial categorization of Naga as a race, 
having a territorial boundary while noticing wide cultural differences among the 
Nagas is not a case of an ethnographer, recording natives’ lifeworld as it was. But 
it is a case of how the colonial power wished to define a native, who might not be 
aware of the name and geographical boundary given to them, and exercised control 
over the later. In fact, colonial knowledge of the Nagas was largely based on the 
number of the monographs written on different Naga tribes, particularly in the 
nineteenth century. 

Despite the problems of arriving at consensus, as far as the meaning of the 
word ‘Naga’ is concerned, colonial ethnographers put the Naga tribes into a singular 
race. Nagas were divided into different geographical zones: for instance, the 
northern Nagas and southeastern Nagas, northwestern Nagas of Cachar, and 
southern Nagas of the Manipur-Naga Hills. Despite these different geographical 
zones of habitation of the Naga tribes, apparently colonial ethnographers had 
defined these zones into a continuous geographical space. Lieutenant-Colonel R. 
G. Woodthorpe (1969), in his notes on the wild tribes of the Naga Hills, briefly 
explained the character of the ‘Naga country’: 


Although the home of so many diverse tribes, the character of the country is much the same 
throughout, and it may be described as a succession of long parallel ridges, the general 
direction being northeast and south-west, divided from each other by streams or rivers of 
great or less importance, the hill ranges increasing ın heights from the low ranges bordering 
the plains... 


Despite above general character of ‘the Naga country,’ Woodthorpe divided the 
Naga tribes, broadly, into the kilted Angami and non-kilted Nagas. The Kilt is a 
strip of dark blue or black cotton cloth that is worn round the hips. This cloth is 
decorated when a Angamis warrior had taken human heads during head hunting, 
with a row of cowries. It is also associated with deeds of valour. This distinction is 
mainly done on the basis of cloth worn by the Angamis. To him, the non-kilted 
Nagas had great resemblance among each other. 

Colonial ethnographers’ perception of the Naga tribes was, in fact, dictated by 
" a constant shift between the desire to fix them in a broad geographical limit by 
establishing certain commonalities and the anxiety to establish different territorial 
spheres of the Nagas within this whole. This perception is best represented by 
what S.E. Peal (1969: 103) describes aboutthe Nagas in nineteenth century: ‘...the 
word ‘Naga’ has a definite geographical limit, and that, secondly, the race so 
designated is subdivided into literally innumerably independent tribes, who are 
constantly at war with each other.’ Colonel H. Godwin-Austen also 
comment: ‘it was remarkable to note in the Naga Hills the very s 
have to be traversed, where the language is so changed 
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villagers were not heard of the word called ‘Naga.’ They identified themselves 
with the villages rather than with the word ‘Naga.’ Woodthorpe (1969: 47) wrote 
that a Naga when asked who he was generally replies that he was of such and such 
a village, though sometimes a specific name was given to a group of villages. 

In spite of such differences among the Nagas, colonial ethnographers attempted 
to differentiate the Naga tribes from the other neighbouring tribes. W. Robinson 
(1969: 84) wrote about the Naga tribes: 


There appear to be some mark by which these tribes are distinguished from their neighbours, 
and some common ties by which they are all bound together as one people, though possibility 
at present divide into tribes by diversity of dialects. In all probability, this common tie may 
have descended to all the present tribes, from the great aboriginal stock by which the hills 
were peopled.... 


To Robinson, among all the characters that were taken to differentiate the Naga 
tribes from other, one that was Reliexed to share mostly by the Nagas was the 
‘religious superstitions.” However, dialectical differences among the Naga tribes 
had led him to assume that many of them might not spring from one common 
origin. In fact, colonial knowledge of the Naga tribes (bath the geographical extent 
and the cultural affinities) was not only the result of conjecture (for instance, W. 
Robinson was not quite sure of the cultural markers—inter-marriage system between 
the warring Naga tribes, the idea of common origin of the Nagas—that, he believed, 
differentiate the Nagas from the neighbouring tribes), but also a mechanism that 
controls the world of the Nagas tribes. Hence, it is rightly argued elsewhere that 
colonialism was itself a cultural project of control (Dirks 1997: 9). 

Colonial ethnographers, further, had asserted that Nagas had ‘very vague ideas 
of either religion or the future state’ (for instance, Woodthorpe 1969). From 
Woodthorpe’s accounts of the Angami Nagas that ‘every man is his own master’ 
to W. Robinson’s description of the Nagas as living under ‘an anarchical state of 
the country,’ colonial accounts attempted to develop the knowledge that the Nagas 
didn’t have any knowledge of modern form of government. Woodthorpe (1969) 
wrote about the Angamis: ‘They are nominally under the orders of the headmen of 
their respective villages, who afe chosen for their wealth, bravery, skill in diplomacy, 
powers of oratory... but virtually every man does that which is right in his own 
eyes, and is a law unto himeself....’ 

Even though colonial accounts gave general characteristics of the Nagas of 
the ‘Northeast frontier,’ the specific features of the Nagas of Manipur were also 
recorded. It appears that colonial accounts suggest that the Nagas of Manipur 
have to be understood mainly through their relationship with the neighbouring 
valley society. Reading the colonial accounts on Manipuri Nagas, reminds the 
present author of what Lehman (1963: 14-17) wrote about the Kukis of Manipur 
that many of the Kukis fall more into the orbit of Manipuri than of Burman 
civilization. 
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On the contrary to the study of Lehman (1963), what is important in our context 
is not how society and culture of the hill dweller tribes of Manipur transformed 
during the course of interaction with ‘more civilized neighbour of the plain,’ but 
the colonial policy of spatial ordering of the Naga tribes in Manipur. Such ordering 
is done through textualization of the-pre-colonial myths of common ancestor or 
origin myths (from caves or hills). Following this line, colonial works on the Naga 
tribes in Manipur by T.C. Hudson and R. Brown may be understood as a process 
of textualization of the pre-colonial knowledge so as to claim the sole authority to 
represent the natives and configure latter’s geography and culture. This pre-colonial 
knowledge comprises of the myths of origin, brotherhood and migration. These 
myths were central to the colonial project of ordering physical geography of the 
present state into hills and plain. 

Oral accounts of various Naga tribes, recorded by Hudson (1996) linked the 
Nagas with the valley population. For Hudson (1996) the Nagas of Manipur 
comprised of the Tangkhuls who inhabit the hills to the east and north-east of the 
valley of Manipur; the Mao and Maram, in the north of the valley; the Koyla, 
Khoirao or Mayang Khong group in the hills south of Mao and Maram; and the 
Kabuis, to the west and north-west of the valley; Quoirengs (Koireng), Chirus, 
Marrings. Hudson recorded Tangkhul’s origin myths, one of which talked about 
common ancestor of the Kukis, Nagas, and Manipuris. He also recorded similar 
kind of myth among the Mao Nagas (Ibid: 11-12). 

Hudson also recorded these myths of common brotherhood from the tribes 
like Anal. Another significant oral tradition recorded by both Hudson and R. Brown, 
which found resemblance among all the tribes (including the Naga tribes) and 
valley Manipuris is that they traced their Origins either from the cave or hills. 
Brown (1975: 37) recorded the origin myth of the Tangkhul Nagas that ‘they came 
out of the cave in the earth, at place called Murringphy, in the hills, about four 
days journey north-east of the Manipur Valley.’ Brown also recorded similar kind 
of origin myth of the Marring (Murring) tribe from the Hirok Range, range of hills 
near the present Indo-Mayanmar region (Ibid: 43). 

Above records of the myths of brotherhood and origin can be interpreted as 
colonial ruler’s conscious intervention in the pre-colonial past to establish a common 
genealogy of the receiving communities (subjects). In doing so, the subjects were 
explained through an evolutionary model. Hudson (1996) had heavily relied on 
this model while interpreting the varied customs among the tribes of Manipur. He 
ascribed the differences among the tribes in Manipur on the external factors like 
the natural environment that prevented the growth of the larger communities, 
necessitating migration, and land pressure of population on land. Hence, Hudson 
wrote that affinity of the tribes with their proximate neighbours was great, and 
they were similar in political construction, in economic development, in the essence 
of their religious beliefs, and in their general habit of thoughts. 
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That Hudson gave too much importance.on the evolutionary model for 
explaining the differences is clear from his explanation on the custom of ownership 
of land between the Kuki and Naga tribes of Manipur. To him, the evolution of the 
secular authority of the Kuki chief (the village head or chieftain took only ceremonial 
parts in the tribal rituals, while that of Naga remained as the religious head of the 
village) is due ‘to urgency of the need among such communities of the strong 
administration unimpeded by “turbulent priests”.’ This can be interpreted in a way 
that one does not see the changes as a result of some active intervention into the 
system, rather these changes are taken as something that come by as it is with time. 
This becomes clear when Hudson wrote, 

_, all these variations mark experiments in the social evolution and development, some of 

which are doubtless intentional, and to perceive that here, as elsewhere, man is adapting 

himself to the conditions rigorously imposed upon him by his physical environment, which 
he is intelligently handling so as to enjoy its advantages and to mitigate the rigour of its 

domination (Hudson 1996: 21). 


However, it is in this evolutionary model or constructing a common genealogy for 
all through common ancestor or origin myths, colonial ruler sought legitimacy for 
the policy of spatial ordering (of an otherwise confused geographical space, to the 
colonial gaze) in Manipur. Hudson (1996) claimed that the common feature in all 
these legends about their origin was the absence of any claim to be the original 
inhabitants of the country they now occupy. This could be interpreted as a way of 
displacing the subjects from their present location so as to assert the colonial 
authority to represent the past of the colonial subjects and hence the authority for 
reordering native’s geographical and cultural spaces. 

Part of the colonial policy of displacing ‘other’ from the present habitation 
was the use of migration myths. Hudson (1996) recorded few accotints’on migration 
of the Marring Nagas from the valley, explaining the reason that ‘the heat and the 
mosquitoes made life there impossible, and migrated to the hills.’ In fact, Colonel 
McCulloch stated that Marrings traced the place of their origin in the capital of 
Manipur, called Haubam Marak, and another section of the Marrings also traced 
their origin from a village in the valley, called Leishang Kong. These accounts 
were contested by the information given by R. Brown that the Marrings traced 
their origin from the Heerok hills and recorded the Murrings, who said that Koiboo 
Murrings from the Heerok hills settled the two places mentioned by McCulloch. 
These sites mentioned were evacuated, they said, on account of water then in the 
valley. Despite this contestation, these accounts may be interpreted that rather 
than tracing a common origin for all tribes from hills, valley was also the place of 
origin for some. This could mean that hills and valley were not necessarily in 
hierarchical relationship. However, in the colonial writings of the Nagas in Manipur, 
dominantly, hills had been either projected as the past and valley as present or 
valley as the advanced site of civilised people. 
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It was through this representation of the pre-colonial past that the colonial 
writings had also able to reorder the geographical space into hills and valley. Hills 
had been projected as the place of ‘mythical origin,’ from where every group of 
people traced their origin, and valley as the more advanced site for the habitation 
of people in Manipur. The valley was also projected as the future habitation area 
where the “more civilized people’ inhabited. In this way, hills and valley had been 
bound up in an evolutionary chain. That the valley had been projected, as the most 
civilised area can be understood through the reading of the account on Manipur by 
George Watt (1969: 449): 


One of the striking features of Manipur is the pleasing way in which the mountains, at 
intervals, widen apart so as to enclose the fertile plains formed by the rivers. The valley of 
Manipur proper is the largest and most valuable plain of this nature, but many other smaller 
ones burst upon the view of the traveler, each appearing like an oasis, hung from the confusion 
of wild and rugged mountains.... The conquest of one race over another most probably led 
to the valleys passing time after time into new hands...many of the hills tribes have traditions 
that they once held the great valley of Manipur. 


What appears from this description is the shift in the character of the valley from 
‘an area where life was not possible’ to ‘an oasis, hung from the confusion of wild 
and rugged mountains.’ However, colonial writings not only reordered spatial 
arrangements, but also constructed the civilisational hierarchy in Manipur. That 
the Manipuris in the valley were the superior race had been recorded in the colonial 
writings. J. Johnstone (1971: 233-34), based on his experiences in Manipur and 
Naga hills. 

Interestingly, in this writing, Johnstone also considered Manipuris as more 
advanced than the Burmese, beside the Tangkhul. This hierarchy could be 
interpreted as the relationship between the dominant and subordinate races. But 
colonial intervention, in terms of ordering the geographical and cultural spaces, 
was made legitimate by invoking the ‘evolutionary explanation.’ McCulloch (1859) 
gave a viewpoint that in the traditions of Manipuris, valley‘s ‘principal tribes’ like 
Khuman, Luwang, and Moirang etc were descendents of the surrounding tribes. 
Hence, he gave the view that tradition brought the Moirang tribe from south, the 
direction of the kookies (Kukis, in present Manipur), the Koomul (Khuman) from 
the east the direction of the Murrings (the present day Marrings), and the Meithei 
and Looang (Luwang) from the north-west, the direction of the Koupooees (Kabuis, 
in present Manipur). This interpretation not only posits the valley society as the 
highest point of the civilisational ladder, but also made the surrounding tribes in 
the hills as cognates of the larger Manipuri civilisation. 


Away from Valley, Nagas’ Unity 


The first “Convention of the Naga people of Manipur’ was held at Mao on 16% 
May 1970. It was resolved in the Convention (cited in an unpublished document: 
Why not South Nagaland: By the Forgotten Nagas): 
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_..since the British days, now for about four decades, the Nagas of Manipur along with 
their counterparts in Nagaland have been demanding to unify all the Naga inhabited areas 
under one administrative roof. The Naga people’s aspiration to live together under a singular 
state has undoubtedly been motivated by a genuine patriotic urge. Moreover it is based on 
concrete and unchallenged facts such as that all the Naga inhabited areas in Manipur, 
Nagaland, NEFA and Assam are contiguous to each other and constitute a compact area, 
that the Nagas racially, socially, culturally and in all aspects of life are the same, that wherever 
they are and under whatever administrative set up they may come, the sense of oneness 
among them remain ever strong and that into Nagaland State will be fulfillment of the 
common political aspiration.... 


What has been seen in the Naga’s movement for integration of the Nagas in 
Northeast India is an association of two elements-: ‘contiguous’ and ‘compact’ 
geographical area and cultural affinity. The basis for claiming Nagas as belonging 
to one nation is primarily based on their perception of territorial proximity and 
cultural affinities among them. However, if one takes into account the remark of J. 
H. Hutton (1965) on the Naga tribes, who lived in the Naga Hills of the then 
Assam between 1913-1930, one would find difference from the above view 
(particularly, articulation of cultural affinities among the Naga tribes). J.H Hutton 
(1965: 16) said, 

To one living and working in the Naga Hills th daily contact with various tribes from all 

parts of the district (Naga Hills), as I was roughly from 1913-1930, the difference in 


languages, custom, dress, appearance and psychology, seemed so marked that the inherent 
unity of the Naga tribes tended to be obscured by their differences. 


What is interesting in the above resolution of the first Convention of the Naga 
people of Manipur and the J. H Hutton’s remark is the shift in the articulation of 
social and cultural unity among the Nagas. There had been a shift from differences 
among the Nagas ‘in languages, custom, dress, appearance and psychology’ 
(Hutton’s account) to the Nagas as people who are ‘racially, socially, culturally 
and in all aspects of life are the same’ (view of the Naga People Convention). 
Hutton’s account suggested that colonial imagination of cultural affinity among 
the Naga tribes was minimal. It is this absence that is being filled up in the present 
discourse of Naga identity. While filling up this absence, literary and oral traditions, 
myths of origin/ migration and religion are used as means of spatial practices. 


Embodying Naga’s Hills 


There are ample evidence in the form of oral narrations which refer that ‘land’ of 
the Nagas transforms to ‘territory.’ The claim over ‘the land of Nagas’ is justified 
first by seeking divine intervention of God. Now through the personification of 
land, the idea of Naga homeland is distinctly given: the idea of distinct boundary 
and people who identify with a sovereign territory begins to emerge. Hence, the 
poetic descriptions of homeland begin to engage actively in the construction of the 
Nagas’ territoriality: ‘the real scenic beauty of Naga Homeland,’ ‘the little 
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bewitching town, Ukhrul,’ ‘lovely countless pine trees along the ridges from the 
Tangkhul Hills to Tuensang area in Nagaland,’ ‘rough and more masculine ranges 
of Japvu, the land of rocks, mountains, rivulets and waterfalls called Tamenglong.’ 

These very often justify the claim of the Naga discourse to integrate the Naga 
inhabited areas in the states like Manipur, Assam, Arunachal Pradesh and Nagaland 
by transforming wilderness among these states into a contiguous geographical 
territory. It is also a process of owning the vast geographical space, including the 
fauna and flora, as ‘our territory.’ These descriptions are parts of the social actions 
that deconstruct the colonial construction of cultural affinities between the hills 
and valley and mythico-geographical worldview of the valley dweller Meiteis in 
present society. 

It is through the various oral genre, such as the poetry and poetic narration of 
the vast geographical space, Naga’s narrative has attempted to deconstruct the 
valley centric cultural-geographical knowledge of colonial writings: hills as the 
‘pristine past’ of the present ethnic groups of Manipur, reflected in the spatial re- 
ordering of the myths of cave origins and other myths. It is through this negation 
of colonial construction that the Meiteis’ mythico-geographical worldview is 
deconstructed. Other popular oral traditions that are used to construct common 
origin for all the Naga tribes in Northeast are myths of migration. Myth of migration, 
in the case of the Nagas, serves the purpose of erasing all the differences in the 
present times. According to this myth, the Nagas migrated into the present 
northeastern states in two waves. In the first wave it is believed that they all came 
in one group. In the second wave they split into different directions from the place 
called Makhel, in the present Senapati district of Manipur. 

As far as the first wave is concerned a Naga scholar argued that Nagas followed 
the southwards direction from the larger Asiatic mainland and after reaching the 
sea they followed westward movement, finally reachirig Burma from where they 
came to the present hills (Ibid: 13). He not only argued the common migration of 
the present Nagas, but also extent the similarities of the Nagas with the other 
Southeast Asian people: 


In many of those South-East Asian countries...were found many customs and practices 
very akin to those of the Nagas; such as head-hunting, tattooing, morung system, platform 
burial, looms, terraced cultivation. In respect of all these, the Nagas were very much akin to 
the Dyaks and Kayans of Borneo and Sarawak (now Indonesia and Malaysia respectively), 
Battaks of Sumatra, the Igorots of Philippines, Kal-Mon-Annam of Indonesia and certain 
groups of Formosa (Ibid: 14). 


However, it is argued that though the ancestors of the Southeast Asian peoples did 
come from the north, they did not come as the social and cultural units and could 
not be identified with any of the contemporary people (Quoted in Lehman 1963:11). 
In spite of this problem, what is important is that the contemporary Nagas find 
necessary to erase the differences among them so as to constitute a nation. This 
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anxiety to erase the differences leads them to look for common migration. An 
interesting part of the first wave of migration is that by stretching their point of 
origin between the Southern and South East Asian region before reaching the 
Makhel, it has able to establish the affinities among all the Nagas. It also attempts 
to contradict specific characters of the Nagas of Manipur. Colonial ethnographers 
described the Nagas of Manipur only in the context of the Manipuri civilisation. 
As a result, origin of the Nagas of Manipur was not traced beyond Manipur. 

Notwithstanding, the attempt of the Nagas’ narrative through the myth of first 
wave of migration to justify them as belonging to a common cultural group, its 
connection with the people in the South-East Asian countries resemble with other 
narrative on the ‘South East Asian Personality.’ According to this narrative, the 
ethnic groups of Manipur ‘have unmistakable common traits and cultural affiniti 
with the South East Asian personality and the Sinic matrices’ (Sanajaoba 1995: 
5-7). This means that the Nagas, Kukis and Meiteis share similar kind of cultural 
affinities with the South East Asian region. The Shans are treated as the ‘ethni 
cousins’ of the above three ethnic groups. This narrative claims similarity a 
groups who practice head hunting: 


‘Head hunting practiced by Nagas and other tribes have been practiced by tribes in upper 
Burma... Chinese accounts record that the Shang society of the second millennium B.C. 
practiced head hunting as well as military expedition. The Nagas and tribes perform the 
head hunting in the military expedition too. In Bronze Age Chins, the head of the chief of 
Jen tribe was offered to the ancestor of Yi tribe. In the Moirang legend of the Meeteis, 
Puremba offered his head for decapitation before his bosom friend Moirang Thonglen, who 
performed to execute whoever had wrongly sounded the drum in Moirang Kangla. Meeteis 
like the Nagas at certain point of time practised ‘Lukha Thaba’, the deputation of the enemy’s 
head (Ibid: 6). 


Shimray’s accounts on the civilisational linkages between the Nagas and the South 
East Asian people are marked by absence of the relationship of the Meiteis and 
Kukis with the later. The second wave of migration, according to Naga’s scholars, 
took place from the place called Makhel, presently in Senapati district of Manipur. 
This place becomes, according to this narrative, a place of dispersal of ithe present 
Nagas in the Northeastern States. An unpublished Naga document 
(Shepoumaramth) narrates this second wave of migration: 


The Naga tribes did not split up into different tribes till Makhel. It is believed that the first 
wave settled at Makhel were the ancestral group of Shipoumai, Angami, Sema, Rengma, 
Lotha, Chakheshang, Zaliangrong, Maram who had later migrated to different directions to 
their respective present countsies. The other group proceeded northeastward were the 
Tangkhul. The Somra tract Nagas, the Nagas of Tuensang areas, the Naga of southeast 
Arunachal Pradesh and Nagas of North-West Burma like the Hemis, Konyak, Noctes, 
Tangsas, Wanchos, Pakang etc while tracing the origin of the Nagas tribes had simply 
pointed to the south. The Konyak Nagas came to the present hills from the northwest Burma, 
the Aos migration route is believed from Burma. The Sangtam Nagas have the same story 
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that they came from Burma via Chindwin valley. The Tangkhul and people of Somras said 
they have come from Samrok. 


Generalizing Meiteis, Hinduized Valley Dwellers 


The United Naga Council Working Group (henceforth UNCWG) claims that 
‘Manipur’ is a sanskritized name and it is applicable only to the ‘Hindu dwellers of 
the plain’ i.e. Meiteis. That the nomenclature ‘Manipur’ is meant for the sanskritized 
people in the valley is clearly reflected in the statement by UNCWG (2002): 


.. the nomenclature Manipur, which is being used today, was never found in the oral traditions 
or recorded history of the early Meiteis Manupuris). Before the Meiteis were converted into 
Hinduism (Vaishnavism) in the 18* century A.D. Manipur of those days was known by 
different nomenclatures among the Meiteis and by other neighbouring countries... 


This could be interpreted as a way of deconstructing the recent claim of the Meiteis 
that ‘Manipur’ comprised of both the plain and hill dwellers. It also attempts to 
differentiate the hills’ dwellers as people of non-Hindu race. 

This attempt to deconstruct Manipur is also seen in the way UNCWG narrates 
the religious history of the state of Manipur: 


...the first Meitei king to be converted to Vaishnavism was Charairongba in April 1704 
A.D. by a Brahmin named Krishnacharya from Puri. After his conversion, Charairongba 
adopted the Sanskrit name of Pritamar Singh. However, it was only after his eldest son, 
Pamheiba became the king and assumed the reign name Kayamba which is better known as 
Garib Niwaz that the nomenclature “Manipur” was coined. In order to boost the ego of the 
King, the Brahmins told King Garib Niwaz that he was the descendent of Arjun, the third of 
the Pandava brothers of the Mahabharata, through Babruvahana. This was related to the 
Adiparva of the Mahabharata, which states that Arjun visited Manipura during his voluntary 
exile and had Chitrangada, daughter of Chitravahana, King of Manipura, as one of Arjun’s 
wives. Out of this wedlock was born Babruvahana, who later became King of Manipur. 
Based on this story, the Meitei intelligentsia, in the past, clamed their descendence to Arjuna 
and the Imphal valley was named ‘Manipur’. 


In this Naga’s religious narrative, it has attempted to bracket the Meitei as the 
religious other. This could be considered as the result of Nagas’ self-perception 
that they are different from the other races because their religion is Christianity. 
Religion has become a basic differentiating feature of the Nagas from the rest of 
people in the region: l 


The Hindu society comprised of the Meiteis from the Imphal valley and Assamese in the 
Bramaputra valley. The Meiteis follow the Vaishnavite Hinduism preached by Chaitanya 
(1486-1553). The Assamese too, identified themselves with the Hindu sotiety. Accordingly, 
these societies are linked by their history and emotions with the rest Hindu in the heartland 
of India (Medom 2002: 33). 


Hence, Meitei is equated with Hinduism and also with ‘Manipur.’ Another 
significant thing in this narrative is that Meiteis and Assamese are put in the same 
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religious group with the rest of Hindus in India. As a result, this narrative has 
served the twin purposes in the Naga’s movement for separate territory: Naga as 
different from the rest of Indian in general, and Meiteis (and Assamese) as the 
regional ‘other’ with whom Nagas believed that they do not shared cultural and 
geographical affinities. 

Another derivation from treating Meiteis as religious ‘other’ is the geographical 
limitation of present Manipur in the valley. Naga narrative has attempted to prove 
that Naga were never ruled by the Meiteis and geographically hills of Manipur are 
separate territories. In this attempt they seek authenticity by quoting colonial 
accounts. For instance, UNCWG in its document giving the Naga’s perspective on 
the territorial integrity of Nagas in Northeast quoted Robert Reid’s viewpoint on 
Manipur (UNCWG 2002: 12): 

_..the State of Manipur consists of a central valley some 700 square miles ın area, surrounded 

by 8,000 square miles of hills. In the valley there live 300, 000 Manipuris and few hill-men, 

while the hills are inhabited by 160, 000 hill-men and no Manipuris. The contrast between 
the almost fanatically strict Hindus of the valley and beef eating, dog-eating tribesmen of 

the hills cannot be too strongly emphasized. The boundaries of the State do not enclose a 

cultural unit, but are rather mixture of the limit up to which the Manipunis of the valley 

were in the past able effectively to extract tribute from the hill-men whom they despise, for 
in the eyes of a Manipuri a hill-man ıs on altogether a lower plane of human life. 


Colonial accounts on Manipur, as discussed in the above section of the present 
study, were part of colonial rulers’ policies to colonize the native people. In these 
accounts, origins of the valley Manipuris were traced to the hill tribes of Manipur. 
In doing so, they had built a civilisational hierarchy between the people in the 
valley and hill. Valley was considered as the most civilized place and hill as the 
region of wild tribes. This was part of the colonial strategy to rule natives. The 
above description of Robert Reid can only be understood in the context of colonial 
strategy to intervene in the heart of the Meitei civilisation. One way was by 
representing the valley as an area of cultural crisis. 
Hence, colonial descriptions of Manipur shifted from a ‘singular oasis of 
civilization’ to that of Manipur ‘which has been taken into the pale of Hinduism’: 
...I have always taken a lively interest in this singular oasis of comparative civilisation and 
organized society, set in the congeries of barbarous peoples, over whom its rulers exercise 
an authority which, if scarcely approaching the settled polity of more advanced communities, 
is at least in the direction of peace and order.... But while Burma has accepted the mild and 
gentle religion of Buddha, and thus profoundly modified the original animistic cult, Manipur 
has been taken into the pale of Hinduism, and has imposed upon itself burdensome restrictions 
of caste and ritual from which its greater neighbour is happily free (Lyall, quoted in Hudson, 
1996). 
The contemporary Nagas, however, appropriated these accounts for their own 
purpose. Nagas have taken the above representation of valley of Manipur (as an 
area in which Hinduism had been accepted with all its restrictions imposed by 
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caste and rituals) in the colonial accounts as the authentic past of the region and 
justified their claim of belonging to a separate identity (non-Hindu race) and 
territory. However, the existing state boundary of Manipur has also been crititized 
as ‘arbitrarily demarcated’ by the colonial state: 


The Bnitish, in order to maintain peace and tranquility in the ‘North East Frontier’, bisected 
the land according to their convenience. The British recognised the de facto authority of 
Manipur over certain areas in this part of the hill. Eventually, the erstwhile Naga Hills was 
tagged on with Assam. The British also gave away large chunk of Naga territory to Burma 
without the consent of the Nagas (UNCWG 2002: 14). 


To conclude, it is important to emphasise that the issue of separate territory for the 
Naga tribes in Northeast India needs to be looked not always through a lens that 
presume Nagas as having a natural territorial boundary. The Nagas of Manipur have 
been in some forms of cultural or geographical connectivity with the neighboring 
_ valley society. The claim of the Naga civil society organisations for a separate territory 
for the Nagas of the state occurs within this connectivity. This connectivity has the 
imprints of both the organic worldview of the Meiteis and colonial spatial ordering 
of the hill tribes. The specificity of Naga as the cognate of the organic hills-valley 
society has been the dominant worldview of the Meiteis. The colonial ethnographers 
despite terming Naga as a singular race in northeast frontier defined the Nagas of 
Manipur with respect to their neighbouring valley society. The non-Naga civil society 
organisations based in the valley of Manipur are keen to emphasise this organic 
relationship between the highlanders and valley dwellers. To negate this organic 
worldview, the civil society organisations of Nagas embody the ‘hills’ as a cultural- 
geographical space, different from that of the valley. In the process of embodying 
the ‘hills’, ‘valley’ has been generalised as the domain of the Hinduism, though in 
reality valley has been increasingly known for its religious and culturally diversity. 
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v TRIBAL INDIA’S TRYST WITH DEVELOPMENT 
Sudhanshu Bhandari 


An attempt has been made here to delineate the manifold facets of the development story, or the 
under-development to which this eight per cent of the Indian population has been subjected to. 
The tnbal conception of the inanimate world-agriculture, forest, land, water needs transformation. 
They have to realize that methods of traditional agronomic practices alone cannot support them. 
Yet, the vagaries of modern capital-intensive, commercialized agriculture are too risky for them 
as they overwhelmingly belong to the category of small and marginal farmers. The various 
development plans have left a mixed impression on the minds of the-tribal people. They cannot 
forget their loss of land, their heavy indebtedness, the usury of money-lenders, the daily exploitation 
by contractors, traders, whereby thousands of our tribal men and women-folk labour under the 
system of bonded-labour and a curtailment of forest rights and privileges. The development schemes 

m followed by the Government in the form of I.T.D.P, the T.S.P and M.A.D.A have failed to augment 
their income generational capacity on a sustainable basis. Consequently, schemes, which are 
considered as success stories by government agencies fail to empower the tribals in a real sense, 
for once the project period 1s completed, and the technical staff cum grass-root workers move out, 
the apparent statistical improvement in the tribals’ income-generation abilities rapidly falls, and 
he is back to his old support base of the parasitical money-lender. 


The tribal person has to grapple on a daily basis with a fight for his day to day sustenance, and his 
poverty and Jack of know-how of modem techniques of production makes him trapped in a perpetual 
subsistence-based economy. They are oriented to tasks, whether it be for sustenance or otherwise, 
which requires group dynamics to succeed, be it hunting, food-gathering, folk dancing etc. Thus, 
tasks requiring individual skill, msk, competition, innovation are alien to their personality make 
up. It is high time that development efforts include not only elevating the tribal people from their 
income deficit through micro-credit means but the severe deprivation which they suffer on all 
parameters of health and food security is also taken care of. The macro-economic policies of the 
government, however, fail to inspire any confidence, since from the late nineties, both long-term 
loans for infrastructural improvement and short-term crop-loans have fallen down drastically, 
and the loans to small and marginal farmers diminished too. The tribal youth of today has also 
become materialistic oriented, and, yet, his skill and education levels are not allowing him to 
access the very best in life. His harmony with nature has been disrupted, and he is caught between 
his admiration for the sophistication of urban lifestyle, and his rootedness in ancient traditions 
and practices. 


The life of the tribals in India is one of unending misery, utter deprivation, and as 
a consequence, systematic exploitation by the dominant sections of the population, 
where before independence the colonial Indian State itself acted as the dominant 
exploiter. The government of Pre-Independent India facilitated the use of forced 
Jabour for a number of purposes. Such services were exacted for the upkeep of 
public property, movement of government goods and transportation of public 
functionaries, fighting fires in forests etc. In early colonial India, prior to the 
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abolition of slavery in India in 1843, most of the primitive tribal groups inhabiting 
the forests of the then British controlled regions of Malabar and south Carnatic, as 
well as the princely states of Travancore and Cochin were hereditary slaves to 
upper castes like Nair and Brahmins. The British too exploited these extremely 
timid, indigent and illiterate populations, who were forced to lead a sub-human 
existence, for their own ends. Mr. T.H Baber, who was a judge in the circuit court 
in Carnatic in a testimony before the British parliament reported that, the only time 
when he saw slaves being operated as a part of gang labour was when they were 
requisitioned by government servants in the repairing of roads, carrying the luggage 
of public servants as well as of marching regiments, transporting the government 
treasury from the local kutcherries to the treasury at Calicut, or in that of the 
government’s tobacco to the various marts for sale. In all such cases, they were 
armed by Kolkars and Chooralakars to prevent their running away Mr. Baber tells 
of how in July 1820,he was ,whilst on his return from Seringapatnam to Mysore 
„met by the koorcher tribals, who complained of their being daily seized by the 
government revenue officials and made to work:as coolies.’ 

According to the rules then governing the administration of forest areas, the 
peasants and the villagers residing on the forest fringes and the labourers employed 
by the forest contractors for felling trees, or cutting them were required to fight 
forest conflagrations if one broke out. Such regulations existed for all Reserved 
and Protected Forests lying within the confines of British India. The Indian Forest 
Act of 1927 was built upon the premise that the State was the owner and custodian 
of all forest wealth, and tribal communities were transformed into subservient 
communities who were recipients of NTFP as a concession rather than their natural 
right. Section 79(1) and 79(2) of this act were symptomatic of the colonial attitude, 
whereby every community which resided within or around the fringes of what 
were termed Reserved or Protected Forests had to render unpaid obligatory service 
to the officers of the forest department or any other officer so designated, or the 
police in preventing the commission in such forest of any forest offence. Under 
subsection 2 of the above section, such persons who lived in the fringes or within 
such forests could be punished with an imprisonment of up to one month or a fine 
of two hundred rupees or both, if they failed to render the involuntary service, 
unless armed with a valid legal excuse, which was their burden to prove. Thus, as 
a part of the colonia] times, the Indian ‘aboriginal communities’, as they were 
called, were made to render unpaid and heavy labour, in return for collecting the 
fallen dead-wood of trees or the minor forest produce from forests which had been 
their homes for thousands of years, but, which the rapacious Colonial State had 
appropriated for its own systematic plunder, debarring the rightful owners from 
even a subsistence livelihood, under the pretext of scientific management of forests 
or Sylviculture. It is to be noted that this Indian Forest Act of 1927 with slight 
modifications had been accepted by the sovereign Indian state. Under this Act, the 
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wide ranging powers vested upon the Forest Settlement officer made the marginal 
plots of land which the tribals had been cultivating for centuries, but over which 
they had no clean title,(as concept of individual proprietorship was something 
completely alien to their world-view) to the arbitrary whims and fancies of this 
officer and his subordinate minions. This gross historical injustice which the tribals 
have been facing for so many decades has been rectified to an extent, only as late 
as 2006, with the passing of the Scheduled Tribes(other Traditional Forest Dwellers) 
Rights to Forest Act, which allows for a mechanism for granting proprietorship 
rights over land-holdings to tribals who have been cultivating for three generations 
and vests a wide range of usufructary rights upon them as a community. 

All modern states treat G.N.P as the basis of economic development. The 
GNP concept does not take note of many considerations, which are important 
elements in economic development. Further, as welfare economists have pointed 
out that economic development is multi-dimensional and dualistic instead of 
unidirectional and monistic, as considered in the post-Keynesian model of economic 
growth.” In one of the better known theories typifying the evolutionary process of 
economic development, famous economist, W.W. Rostow had delineated five 
principal stages comprising of (I)Traditional society, (II) Pre-Take-off, (III) Take- 
off Stage (IV) Stage of Maturity, and last of all (V) High Mass Consumption. The 
traditional society stage is characterized by low output and backward technology 
in both agriculture and industry, and marked by a rigid social organization wherein 
there is limited vertical mobility, and though occasional innovations may occur, 
they are all embedded within the framework of pre-Newtonian science. In the 
second stage, the scope of commerce, internal and external, widens, and, here and 
there, modern manufacturing enterprise appears using the new methods. But all 
this activity proceeds at a limited pace within an economy and a society still mainly 
characterized by traditional low-productivity methods, by the presence of old social- 
structures and values. 

The third stage or Take-Off stage is the most critical phase in the economic 
development of a nation. New techniques spread in agriculture as well as industry, 
as agriculture is commercialized, and increasing numbers of farmers are prepared 
to accept the new methods and the deep changes they bring to ways of life. The 
revolutionary change in agricultural productivity is an essential condition for 
successful take-off; for modernization of a society increases radically its demand 
for agricultural products. In a decade or two both the basic structure of the economy 
and the social and political structure of the society are transformed in such a way 
that a steady rate of growth can be, thereafter, regularly sustained. The fourth 
stage or Maturity Stage he describes as analytically taking place sixty years from 
the start of Take-Off. He defines maturity as the stage in which an economy 
demonstrates the capacity to move beyond the original industries which powered 
its take-off and to absorb and to apply efficiently over a very wide range of its 
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resources—if not the whole range—the most advanced fruits of the then modern 
technology. This is the stage in which an economy demonstrates that it has the 
technological and entrepreneurial skills to produce not everything, but anything 
that it chooses to produce. It may lack (like contemporary Sweden and Switzerland, 
for example) the raw materials or other supply conditions required to produce a 
given type of output economically; but its dependence is a matter of economic 
choice or political priority rather than a technological or institutional necessity. 
The fifth stage is the stage of Mass Consumption witnesses increased allocation of 
resources for social welfare and security.’ 

The paradigm of development undertaken after independence concentrated 
on the heavy industries path, the setting up of capital-intensive industries in the 
backward regions of Bihar, Orissa, W. Bengal and other backward zones, so that 
the forward and backward linkages which would develop would catalyze the 
creation of a whole chain of secondary ancillary units down the chain, stimulating 
production, employment and income-levels in these regions. However, these 
industries of iron and steel, heavy engineering, fertilizers, chemicals belied the 
expectations of acting as Growth Poles and Growth Foci. The pious hopes of our 
socialist planners that their establishment would stimulate employment and income 
generation in the rural hinterland around them turned into a sour dream when it 
became evident that these heavy industries transformed themselves into mere 
enclave surrounded by an under-developed rural hinterland, and instead of 
promoting a “trickle-down” effect came to be inducers of the ‘polarization effect’. 
Such an investment-centric, heavy-industry model could never lead to the 
development of our marginalized population where under the guise of public or 
national interest, powerful business conglomerates gain control over the prime- 
lands, virgin forests and the immense sub-soil wealth of the tribals. 

As per the 1991 census, the tribal population was 6.77 crores or 67.7 million 
comprising about 8.08 per cent of the total population of the country which'increased 
to 84.33 million by 2001.4 The extremely poor condition of the Indian population 
can be grasped from the 61* round of NSSO Sample Survey on Household 
Consumer Expenditure, which was the latest in its five-yearly rounds of large- 
scale All India surveys. The processed data of the survey which was conducted 
from July 2004 to June 2005 showed that the average M.P.C.E (monthly per capita 
household expenditure) for rural India was a mere Rs 558.50, and the same for 
urban India was more than its double at Rupees 1052.40. This clearly reflected the 
vast disparities in the income potentials between a comparatively shining India 
and an India still in the throes of the most appalling poverty. However, what was 
the most depressing picture of this 61* round was that 65.7% of the rural households 
had an M. P. C. E lower than this average figure and 67.1% of urban household 
had expenditure lower than the urban figure. These data-tables also tell that, as 
amongst the various social groups, the condition of tribes was the most impoverished 
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as 79.6% of the tribal households had a per-capita household expenditure below 
the rural average. (See Table 1). 





TABLE 1 

States/union territories Percentage of Scheduled Tribe Average MPCE in rupees 
households in rural areas amongst rural households in 

<average state MPCE the states 

Andhra Pradesh 86.2 585 
Arunachal Pradesh 61.7 771 
Assam 48.7 543 
Bihar 65.6 417 
Chhattisgarh 81.1 425 
Delhi Na 918 
Goa 49.8 985 
Gujarat 77.5 596 
Haryana 24.5 862 
Himachal 71.9 798 
Jammu and Kashmir 85.6 793 
Jharkhand 71.0 425 
Karnataka 78.0 508 
Kerala 93.7 1013 
Madhya Pradesh 84.5 439 
Maharashtra 87.5 576 
Manipur 78.0 614 
Meghalaya 60.7 655 
Mizoram 62,7 778 
Orissa 87.0 398 
Tamil Nadu 80.8 602 
Uttaranchal 81.9 647 
Uttar Pradesh 76,6 532 
West Bengal 83.2 562 
All India 79.6 558.78 


Ee ans 
Percentage of population social category-wise in each state having MPCE less than Average MPCE for 
the state (Statements No 5,6R, 7R Of NSSO Report No 514, ‘Sixty-First Round, 2004-2005, pp40- 
41,43,Ministry of Statistics and Programme Implementation, G.O.D 


The fact that consumer expenditure of more than sixty five per cent is below 
the average MPCE shows not only the glaring-levels of absolute poverty in India 
but the remarkable levels of inequitable distribution of assets ,income, and as a 
consequence, the ability to spend in rural India. A most revealing data is given by 
a planning commission document for the period 1973-74 to 1987-88, where the 
households are arranged decile-wise, and the per centage of each decile as a per 
centage of total consumption expenditure is given. From this information, we come 
to know that the top 40 per cent of the households spend an amount which accounts 
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for more than sixty per cent of the total consumption expenditure by all the 
households. The bottom twenty per cent contribute to only nine per cent of this 
total shows that the bottom two deciles must be having very low consumption- 
expenditures. In fact, the top twenty per cent constitute 40% of the total expenditure. 
Another noticeable fact to be seen is that during this period of fourteen years, the 
other decile classes of the top are marginally falling but the top ten per cent’s share 
increases considerably from 22.6 to nearly 27%,considerable in that all other deciles 
are showing a fall in their overall share‘. 

This is strongly indicative of a widening gap between the top and bottom 
sections of society, and if, there is a strong correlation between rising expenditures 
and incomes of households, and if the top ten per cent are not spending from 
borrowed sums or asset depletion, it is then indicative of their greater econumic 
empowerment viz. a viz. other classes. This big inequality shows why sixty-five to 
sixty-seven of our households cannot meet even the average MPCE. An important 
point to consider here is what is the poverty-gap for the different social classes and 
state-wise. The poverty-gap would tell the amount of income by which the BPL 
people are in deficit of the poverty line, so that it would be indicative of the minimum 
money required by each state to make all persons cross the line. In fact, Abhijit 
Sen had calculated the poverty-gap in 1999-2000 for twenty-five states and UT's 
and it came to around 14,900 crores of rupees. It would have been very informative 
if the planning commission documents could tell us the modal class-interval that 
is, if one could know, across what range of consumer expenditure, the highest 
number of households are spread, and whether the poverty-line as determined from 
time to time lies at the lower or upper end of this modal group or close to it. 

Even towards the end of the Tenth Five Year plan, in rural India, the bulk of 
the population could not spend rupees 558 or even less than twelve dollars per 
month, which implies that, on an average, most persons were living at less than 
half a dollar a day. The NSSO figures from the Sixty-First Round indicate that 
79.6% of our tribal households cannot even spend this amount. Here, it must be 
realized that the NSSO sample survey figures are the basis for determining the 
poverty-line for rural and urban India. The poverty line was originally fixed in 
1974 in terms of a minimum basket of food items as would meet the calorie 
requirement of a typical individual in rural areas pegged at 2400Kcal. and for 
persons in urban areas at 2100 calorie. Then the cost of the grains (about 650 
grams) that fulfils this normative standard was calculated, and to this a token addition 
of monetized non-food component was added to arrive at the official poverty-line 
level in 1974, it was Rs. 49.09 per person per month for rural areas and Rs. 56.64 
for urban areas. Since then the Planning Commission calculates the poverty line 
every year adjusting for inflation. The poverty line in recent years was fixed by 
planning Commission at Rs. 368 for rural India and Rs. 560 for urban India for the 
year 2005-2006. Now, as per international norms, any population which is subsisting 
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on Jess than a dollar a day per capita is suffering from extreme poverty. As per this 
norm, and the NSSO Sample Survey for 2004-2005, more than 65% of our rural 
households and 67% of our urban households are suffering from extreme 
deprivation, as they are subsisting on less than half a dollar a day per capita, it is 
indeed surprising how the mandarins of the planning commission come out at a 
27% BPL rate for India.’ In fact, in an independent estimate made by the experts 
Abhijit Sen and Sundaram and Tendulkar in 1999-2000, wherein they used official 
poverty-lines but based data on employment-unemployment survey, their all India 
head-count ratio came to much higher values at 34.26 and 36.35% respectively.® 


Challenges Associated with Measures to Augment Tribal Incomes on a 
Sustainable Basis 


The bulk of the tribals in India are living a life of chronic poverty, and, they are born 
in poverty, live a life in poverty and die in it. The tribal population constitutes the 
poorest of the poor. As per the Sixty-First Large Scale Sample Survey by the NSSO, 
2005 , the BPL rate amongst the scheduled tribes living in rural areas is at 47.2 per 
cent which is well above that for SC’s at 36.8 per cent and of the O.B. C’s at 26.7 per 
cent. To reduce this rampant poverty amongst our tribal masses, it is necessary to 
ensure a universalized scheme of employment to them for the entire lean seasons. It 
is also imperative to provide all the BPL tribal families with durable income-generating 
assets as can ensure them with a steady stream of income on a sustainable basis the 
year round, and to transform as many of them to APL families as possible. For this, 
the Union government has implementing various schemes for the last three decades. 

The tribal families are basically living in very fragile eco-zones which are 
subject to extreme climatic fluctuations. A large part of tribal population lives 
within a mountainous or sub-montane topography where steep slopes create 
unmanageable levels of erosion of the fertile top-soil. Also, historically and socially, 
the tribal communities were forced to subsist on the most unproductive soils, along 
the fringes of forests, waste-lands, and areas of gully-erosion, with the most fertile 
riverine and deltaic zones under the control of powerful landowning gentry of the 
upper castes. In addition, economically too, the tribal communities are the most 
impoverished, and educationally the most backward, and thus their utilization of 
agricultural techniques too is primitive, consequently, the yields low. Throughout 
the North-east ,and also most parts of tribal India, the use of the slash and burn or 
Jhum cultivation is still prevalent, which is an extremely wasteful and ecologically 
deleterious practice. Their lands are for the most part not under irrigation, and 
thus, come under the rain-fed category, consequently, the cropping intensity is 
low, and the per centage of double cropped area to net sown area is low. 

Since Independence, the Government of Itidia had, in principle, taken the 
development-of tribal areas as a solemn duty, and several constitutional provisions 
were also inserted for that purpose, along with Acts such as PESA, 1996 and 
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Scheduled Tribe and Other Traditional Forest Dwellers (Rights to Forest Act), 
2006, which if effectively implemented in all the Scheduled Areas shall lead to 
tribal empowerment. Now, besides the Scheduled Areas, there are T.S.P (Tribal 
Sub-Plan) areas in 22 states and UT’s, and over and above there are the MADA 
areas and areas designated as.tribal clusters. The problem of tribal livelihood is a 
very complex problem which needs to be tackled on multiple fronts: First, provide 
them with an assured and higher returns from agriculture; Secondly, provide them 
with alternative means of employment during the agricultural lean season; Thirdly, 
provide them with an alternative source of income from forest based activities 
through outreach of innovative J.F.M (Joint Forest Management programmes); 
Fourthly, ‘see that they are not reliant on private sources of money supply for 
both productive and consumptive needs; Fifthly, ensure that Jand-alienation 
amongst tribal communities does not take place since this is their chief means of 
production. 


Issue of Development of Livelihood Potentialities 


As mentioned before, tribal dispersal in India is across regions which have virtually 
no access to perennial sources of water viz. irrigation facilities, and tribal farmers, 
the bulk of whom are small or marginal farmers, are forced by circumstances to 
grow only one crop a year, which is generally paddy ,and for which they are 
dependent completely upon monsoon rains. The supply of canal irrigation or other 
sources of year round water supply could have allowed them to sow another crop, 
in November, preferably wheat, which could lead to augmenting their meager 
sources of income, diversify their food supply, and could also enable them to plant 
cash-crops as a second crop. The Tribal Development Agencies of Chhattisgarh 
have over last two years initiated micro-level irrigation schemes in several tribal 
predominant districts, notably in Sarguja, by which the poor tribal farmers have 
been able to sow and harvest a second crop such as wheat. In one village by the 
name of Baigapara, situated eighty kilometers from Ambikapur, district- 
headquarters, due to lack of irrigation facilities, around eighty per cent of the village 
land was uncultivable. 

The farmers of this village were also interested in growing wheat, which was 
grown in some adjacent villages having better irrigation facilities. The forest nearby 
this village had a perennial source of water but the villagers by themselves did not 
have the necessary funds to dig a canal up to their fields. During interaction meeting 
with the villagers by Chhattisgarh Tribal Development Programme officials and 
working NGO’s a proposal for construction of a canal from the said water-source 
was discussed. Consequently, the villagers decided to construct a four kilometer 
long canal to bring this perennial water to their parched fields. Since, the villagers 
provided the bulk of the labour for its excavation as voluntary unpaid labour, the 
irrigation canal got constructed for an astoundingly low amount of rupees 28,000 
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which wholly went towards partial wage-payment to the villagers for their hard 
labour. The work was completed in August-September 2007. After having irrigation 
facility in their village through the canal 49 households of Baigapara have started 
cultivation of wheat in 76 acre of land. Many villagers borrowed money for 
purchasing of seed and cultivating wheat. Their labor is reflecting in the form of 
standing crop of wheat, which based on the average yield of 10 to 13 quintal per 
acre should yield approximately 800-900 quintal of wheat and fetch around Rs. 
100000. As 49 families have cultivated wheat, average gross earning per family 
will be Rs. 2000 but then the villagers would have to repay for the money taken to 
buy seeds, fertilizers and other inputs. Besides, not all the output could be sold, as 
a certain portion shall have to be retained for next year’s planting. Thus, the 
incremental increase in net household earnings would be no more than 1500 rupees 
but then this has to be seen from the perspective of these tribal house-holds who 
are living below the poverty-line and whose earnings per annum seldom exceed 
fifteen thousand. (in fact my Table 1.2 for Chhattisgarh shows that out of 198000 
BPL tribal households in rural Chhattisgarh, as per BPL survey,2002, 165, 000 
earned less than 6000 per year, to that extent their incomes have risen by 25-30%.) 
Now they will be able to cultivate throughout the year with this water. This 
intervention has created a permanent community asset as well as provided food 
security for throughout the year. In fact, since the net irrigated area at their disposal 
has increased tremendously, they could diversify to more remunerative crops, or if 
sticking to a food-crop such as wheat, they could sow the durum variety which 
fetches quite good prices. 

The proportion of schedule tribe population living in poverty as a proportion 
of the rural poor has been increasing fast. It increased from 14.8% in 1993-94 to 
17.5% in 1999-2000. The incidence of poverty among scheduled tribes had fallen 
from 50% in 1993-94 to 44.2% in 1999-00 whereas it had fallen from 37% to 27% 
for rural population. Also note that Jharkhand, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh and 
Maharashtra together accounted for 75.5 per cent of the rural scheduled tribes 
living in poverty in 1999-00.? Now, from the available data, we know that Madhya 
Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa, Gujarat, Jharkhand and Chhattisgarh account for 
59.46% of the total Tribal population.’° This really shows the most deplorable 
state of the tribal population in these six states. It is noteworthy that nearly thirty 
per cent of the poor scheduled tribe population are located in Madhya Pradesh( 
though M.P after bifurcation holds 14.51% of the total tribal population).The inter- 
district and inter-regional poverty variations in Madhya Pradesh are remarkable 
with the south-western districts straddled by the Satpura-Maikal ranges , comprising 
of West Nimar, East Nimar, Badrani, Betul, Hoshangabad showing a most abysmal 
condition, with a poverty ratio Of 68.2%, and these are also the districts with 
predominant tribal population. The poverty levels amongst scheduled tribes in 
rural areas were high in Orissa (73%), Bihar (59%), Madhya Pradesh (57%) and 
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West Bengal (50%) , and in urban areas, in Orissa (59%), Karnataka (52%), Andhra 
Pradesh (46%) and Bihar (43%) in 1999-2000. 

In the process of poverty elimination, social mobilization and empowerment 
of poor is the first basic step. The SHG model of Andhra Pradesh shows the 
possibility of such accomplishment through the formation of SHGs of poor women. 
The coming together of SHG’s and their federations at the village level (Village 
Organizations), Mandal level (Mandal Samakhyas) and even at district level (Zila 
Samakhyas), these poor women have gained confidence and developed capacities, 
which go much beyond mobilizing thrift and micro-credit. These groups are able 
to address some of the most neglected deprivations and disabilities of the poor 
such as health security for all the member households and skill formation for the 
disabled. Some of the VOs have undertaken the procurement operations (for paddy 
and other grains) on behalf of the Government or other agencies, and the entire 
operation is managed by volunteers from SHGs, with a little of technical training 
and initial guidance from the project administration. Some of the VOs operate a 
food security system through which they procure and store food-grains to be lent 
to needy members in lean season. Some of the VOs have been able to work out a 
health insurance arrangement for the members entering into an agreement with a 
local medical college cum hospital.Thus, successful SHG’s lead to not only 
improved incomes, helping them to provide better nutritional facilities for their 
children, but make them conscious of their rights, instills in them the confidence to 
do things which they had never imagined hitherto(such as of managing their 
accounts, interacting with the NGO groups, bank officials, district revenue and 
forest department personnel etc). Such empowerment over time leads to lowering 
the gender asymmetry heavily skewed in favour of the masculine class, and once 
the economic equation is favourable towards the female, she is better equipped to 
fight for her own as well as her children’s rights. 

According to the Census 2001, only 4.16 crore households out of 13.83 crore 
households in rural India are reported to have availed banking services. With all 
efforts made by banks and SHGs, only 30 per cent of rural households are linked 
to the banking sector. Over 9.67 crore of rural households are yet to be reached by 
banks. Among them 5.59 crore households are the deprived lot, who do not own 
any of the assets listed in the Census enumerations. They deserve immediate 
attention of micro finance institutions who must provide them with liberal doses of 
credit at very low rates of interest so that they could embark upon sustainable 
economic productive enterprises. NABARD initiated the “SHG - Bank Linkage 
Programme” in 1992 as a pilot project and mainstreamed in 1996. The objective of 
the programme is to enable formal banking services to provide financial services 
to the rural poor through the process of savings and credit linkage of Self Help 
Groups. This scheme has made tremendous progress in the recent years. As on 
March 2006, banks have cumulatively linked 2.238 million SHG groups and 
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disbursed loans of Rs. 11,397.55 crore.(from 1992 -2006 ). The granting of this 
huge sum to SHG’s shows the confidence-level which both commercial banks and 
Regional Rural Banks have on the their credit-worthiness involving the very poor 
of our society and this can be seen from the fact that 171,669 existing SHGs in 
2003-04, 258,092 in 2004-05 and 344,502 existing SHG’s in 2005-06, were given 
repeat finance by banks. In fact four hundred thousand of these SHG’s who are 
more than three years old, and have matured into self-sustaining units, which are 
being trained to diversify their savings towards agricultural based activities. 

The basic objective of SGSY (Swarnajayanti Gram Swarojgar Yojana) is to 
bring the assisted poor families above poverty line by providing them income- 
generating assets through bank credit and government subsidy. The approach of 
SGSY is based on women’s SHGs that have to act as a financial intermediary and 
a vehicle for women’s empowerment. The organization of the poor in the SHGs, 
their capacity building, selection of key activities, planning of activity-clusters, 
infrastructure build-up, technology and market support. The programme aims at 
establishing a large number of micro enterprises in rural areas based on the ability 
of the poor and potential of each area. Assistance under SGSY is given in the form 
of credit provided by the commercial -banks(who are in turn refinanced by 
NABARD ) and subsidy by government, which is but a minor and enabling element. 
About 24 lakh groups have been formed under SGSY since April, 1999 and 3.434 
lakh groups as have passed the second grading have been provided with subsidy 
doses. The investment per assisted family is about Rs.25,000 but evaluation studies 
show that only about one fourth of assisted families could cross the poverty line. 
Planning Commission estimates show that three to four tranches of twenty-five 
thousand rupees shall have to be provided per BPL family ensure its crossing 
the poverty-line. Even then, there is a great risk of what are called as ‘transient 
poor’, who, in the liberalized market-based economics of today are unable to 
compete, and whose earnings again fall back to BPL levels. In fact, this is a 
pressing problem faced by most tribal families, and how to extricate them from 
this poverty trap is a serious challenge to all those who are involved in tribal welfare. 
Thus, the dimensions of tribal underdevelopment are multiple, and their solutions 
are also not quick-fix ones which can be effected in one go or a short period of 
time. 

Once the members of SHG’s learn to save(no matter how small the amount 
may be),and learn to apply or invest their pooled Savings towards acquiring 
productive assets, as well as in giving intra-group loans, they must then be oriented 
towards moving up the value chain. Large clusters of such S.H.G’s across several 
villages must then be trained to set up rural industries where they could process 
the naturally available raw-material which surrounding forests have endowed them 
with into value-added products. Several such success stories do abound amongst 
the poverty-stricken communities of rural India. What they need is appropriate 
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technical and ground support which can be done through a synergistic alliance 
between government line-departments and NGO’s. 

SHG’s basically depend upon micro-credit schemes, and the extent to which 
such income-flows, when distributed amongst all members lead them to cross the 
poverty-line, and make them economically self-reliant is a tricky question. The 
SHG’s would need to continuously upgrade their managerial, entrepreneurial and 
technical-skills, and to the extent that they can do this, they should succeed in their 
core objectives. The question of chronic poverty is endemic amongst the scheduled 
tribe and scheduled castes population in the rural areas. The process of elevating 
tens of millions of households across the poverty barrier is a very complex task. It 
would involve the granting of a suitable mix of loans and grants to each and every 
such identified family by the government ministries, branches of nationalized banks, 
and other agencies. The efforts required shall have to be continuous, target-specific, 
reach each and every of the intended beneficiary, and involve continuous appraisal, 
both by the people for whom they are intended, as well as the government agencies. 
In implementing this process of bringing the most vulnerable part of our population 
at par with the rest of the country, we have to realize that under the guise of socio- 
economic development, we do not by ‘mainstreaming’ them do them more harm 
than good. 


Issue of Employment Opportunities during the Lean Season 


Over the last ten years, two very ambitious schemes were started called as Jawahar 
Gram Samridddhi Yojana, Employment Assurance Scheme, and Swarnajayanti 
Gram Swarojgar Yojana. Under the JGSY, during the ninth five year plan, (1997- 
2002), 220 million man-days were provided to scheduled tribes ,and a further 308 
million man-days were provided for the S.T’s under the EAS (Employment 
Assurance Scheme) scheme during the ninth plan. In September 2001, both these 
schemes were combined to reduce duplication of efforts and wastage of resources 
under the scheme of Sampoorna Gram Samriddhi Yojana. Now statistically 
speaking, a figure of 328 million man-days of employment being provided could 
dazzle a casual observer. However, if one looks a little deeper one shall find that 
the employment provided per annum even after the combination would be 105 
million man-days. Now, as per NSSO Sample Survey, 2005, all India average of 
BPL tribals is at least 40.2 per cent. (J am taking a simple average whereas a 
weighted average factored on per centage of tribal pop in rural and urban should 
be taken). The number of tribals is by Census 2001 to be over 84 Million so that at 
least 33.6 million BPL tribals are present by the most conservative estimates. Thus, 
at 105 million man-days per year, each of the BPL tribal would not have got even 
get three and a half days a year of additional employment during the ninth plan. 
To give a position of their earning capacity, let me present the data from a 
B.P.L survey which is conducted every five years by the Ministry of Rural Affairs. 
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This data is relating to the B.P.L household survey taken in 2002 and pertaining to 
the state of Chhattisgarh. (See Table 2 in Appendix). The above data shows the 
true nature of poverty amongst the scheduled tribes and scheduled castes. One can 
see that in rural Chhattisgarh-191,000 out of the 194,000 tribal households 
recognized in the rural survey,2002 earn less than Rs 1500 per month, amongst 
whom 165,000 tribal households earn less than 500 rupees per month, or less than 
6000 per annum. When one realizes that, on an average, there must be four to five 
persons in each household, the per capita income availability comes out at Rs 100 
per month (for the year 2002).The above condition arises because most tribal 
populations live in industrially backward and agriculturally less productive states. 
For example, in Chhattisgarh, the bulk of the agricultural lands are under a single- 
cropping system based on the Kharif crop with paddy as the core crop. This is 
because of lack of proper and extensive irrigation facilities, and an acute dependence 
on monsoonal rainfall only, thereby rendering the farming households with no 
work in hand after November, so that for the remaining six to seven months, they 
have to undergo an acute lean season, during which they have to look for work ın 
non-agrarian sector as casual or marginal labour. The problem in the tribal 
predominant states is that they are also industrially backward, so that the alternative 
of absorption as unskilled labour therein is also very thin. When one sees from the 
table that out of the 192, 000 ST households recognized as BPL in the 2002 
survey,165,000 households earned less than five hundred per month, one gets to 
appreciate the urgency of every adult and wok-fit member of such households 
being in some position to obtain gainful employment so as to augment the miserable 
low income levels of the tribal and SC families. 

The National Rural Employment Guarantee Act (NREGA) is an important 
element in providing livelihood support and protection to the poorest of the poor. 
However, the experience so far suggests that in backward and remote districts 
with poor administrative structures the implementation is not at all satisfactory. It 
is here that the ushering in of NREGA in September 2005 was regarded as a social 
revolution of sorts which however, as results over the past three years show, belied 
the expectations of the poorest of the poor sections. The National Rural Employment 
Guarantee Act-2005 (NREGA) was enacted in September, 2005. The act gives a 


TABLE 2 
Social groups <250 250-499 500-1499 1500-2500 >2500 Total families 
Scheduled Tribes 83,254 81,832 26,115 1420 473 194,729 
Scheduled Castes 53920 43,912 12,561 0616 244 112,048 
OBC’s 129,539 131,227 47,847 2737 689 314,649 
Others 6439 5419 2307 0226 066 015,733 
Total 273,152 262,390 88,830 4999 1472 637,159 


Monthly Household Income Levels (in rupees) of Below Poverty Line Households in Chhattisgarh 
(Ministry of Rural Development, B. P. L Household Census, 2002). 
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legal guarantee of a hundred days of unskilled wage employment to every rural 
poor household whose adult members demand employment and are willing to do 
unskilled manual work. The NREGA aims at enhancing the livelihood security of 
the people in rural areas by providing guaranteed wage employment through works 
that create durable assets and strengthen the livelihood resource base of the rural 
poor. 

Now, let us see the statistics of the actual employment provided in a major 
tribal state such as Chhattisgarh. This can be had from the data provided by the 
annual employment report for Chhattisgarh state as a whole for the year just gone 
by. As on December 2008, for Chhattisgarh, the cumulative number of scheduled 
tribe households who were issued job-cards amounted to 1,303,886 against the 
total number of 3,302,000 HH’s who were provided with it. However, as the data 
shows, 1,560,132households were provided with employment against the 1,541,988 
Households who demanded work under NREGA till December 2008.The 
cumulative number of person-days generated was 86.99 million of which the 
scheduled tribes availed of 33.864 million. However, a look at the district-level 
data shows that strangely districts which are not as tribally predominant are getting 
a larger share of the Scheduled Tribe employment cake. For example, districts like 
Rajnandgaon and Bilaspur got 3.365 million and 3.512 million person-days, whereas 
predominantly tribal districts like Bastar, Kanker, Dantewada, and Jashpur, Korea 
all had lower employment figures under NREGA, save the tribal predominant 
Sarguja, which got a lion’s share of more than five million person-days. The most 
glaring point comes when one sees the data for how many of the households who 
were provided employment got the minimum guaranteed figure of 100 days of 
employment. Here, as the data tells us, only 63,663 households of the 1,560,132 
households could avail of the legally promised minimum employment which comes 
out to be a little more than 4% of the households in Chhattisgarh furnished with 
employment.!! 

One can imagine that if all, or a major portion of the eligible households in 
Chhattisgarh, had asked for employment, what the state of affairs would have 
been. In fact, not only are wide inter-district variations to be seen under NREGA 
but the intra-district variations are also quite shocking. These figures are for the 
year 2006-2007 for a tribal predominant district Jashpur. Out of the 49.63 lakh 
person-days of labour provided, the NREGA annual report claims that 65% of the 
total person-days of work or 31.69 lakh were provided to the S.T house-holds. 
That household-wise too, the S.T households who were granted jobs under it 
amounted to 67,163 out of a total of 104,932 which shows that ,as a group, justice 
was done towards the tribal households who demanded work. However, the block- 
wise data reveals a most glaring anomaly for the block named Pathalgaon which 
forms one of the eight blocks into which Jashpur district is administratively divided. 
Here, 12,687 households were on the job-rolls but got a mere 0.235 lakh man-days 
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which comes to not even two days for every house-hold, even if only one person 
was given employment from every such household registered in Pathalgaon. The 
fact that Pathalgaon had the second highest number of tribal households who 
registered under NREGA and yet got 23,500 out of the 3.17 million man-days 
provided to the ST’s in the district shows some severe intra-district imbalances in 
the selection of durable rural assets.’ 


The Problem of Food Security 


One more index of the absolute levels of chronic poverty, in fact, starvation level 
poverty is to know about the food security status amongst the tribal households in 
the rural areas of tribal predominant regions of the country. One immediate impact 
of this intense chronic ‘income poverty’ amongst such households is to be seen in 
the form of intense food insecurity for a large part of the year, and which in turn 
breeds malnutrition creating stunted ,wasted and protein deficient children, and 
this is a universal problem amongst tribal populations in all parts of India. In remote 
Meghalaya, amongst the Khasi tribal people, the struggle of the villagers is how to 
ensure for themselves and their children, enough rice and some dal, for as much of 
the year as possible. The food intake of these extremely impoverished ‘Khasi’ 
villagers is limited to just one kilogram per person for men, three quarters of a 
kilogram for women, and just 250 grams per child." Even then, in most of the 
villages of Meghalaya, their rice-stocks are dangerously depleted within just four 
months of harvest time which takes place in the month of November. From February 
onwards, the bulk of households have to reduce their already meager diet, or 
purchase rice from the market-place, but this then involves either having to sell off 
their livestock such as poultry or pigs, or their bamboo handicrafts which they 
make and store to meet such eventualities. However, despite short-rationing 
themselves, from the month of July, their stocks run so low that most poor tribal 
families have to borrow rice on loan, which would have to be repaid from the 
upcoming year’s harvest, and deplete their future food availability even further. 
The period from June to November is the most difficult for the tribal villagers of 
Meghalaya, who have to subsist on only rice and salt or pumpkin leaves, and even 
the limited range of vegetables which are cultivable in their difficult agro-climatic 
condition 1s no more available. 

The condition amongst the vast Central Indian Tribal belt stretching from 
Gujarat to Orissa is no better. In a study by a research group amongst tribal 
communities spread across Gujarat, Rajasthan , Madhya Pradesh, Chhattisgarh, 
Jharkhand and Orissa, it was found that the poorest of the tribal families, whom 
the researcher have termed ‘chronic poor’ have an annual cereal yield of 8.85 
quintals only, and out of which, they have to use as much as 81 per cent, and even 
this is enough to last them for 230 days only, which implies that for the remaining 
four and a half months, they must purchase cereals from the market. In fact, 39% 
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of these chronic poor households told the surveyors that their food lasts for less 
than 146 days a year, which means that for seven months in a year, forty per cent 
of these very poor households have to cut out on their daily food intake. In fact, 
thirty four per cent of the sample households had replied that they had to miss both 
their meals for a significant part of the year.'* Here, we can see the true dimensions 
of poverty, when a large part of our tribal farmers with their small operational 
holdings are unable to grow even enough to feed themselves with two square meals 
a day. Thus, I would like to end this theme by giving the data pertaining to the 
most remotest north eastern state of Arunachal Pradesh to give a glimpse of the 
condition of our marginalized tribal people.(see table 2 in appendix). It is indeed 
remarkable that multiple schemes by the Government of India such as the Antyodaya 
Anna Yojana, Targeted Public Distribution System, Food for Work Program, 
integrated Child development, Annapurna Schemes which were all meant to provide 
subsidized food-grains to the poorest and most indigent sections of our population 
have been such a resounding failure. That, under the Antyodaya scheme meant for 
the poorest of the poor, only three per cent of the rural households could avail of 
these cards. More surprisingly, only forty per cent of the rural Below Poverty Line 
households possessed ration-cards. Also, more than 51 per cent of the poorest 
farming house-holds (having less than a hundredth of a hectare) were not able to 
procure ration cards. Worse, the Food for Work program could benefit just 2.7%, 
the Integrated Child Development 5.7% of the rural households, mid-day meal 
scheme jut 22.8% of the targeted rural beneficiaries. The outreach of the Annapurna 
scheme for the indigent old persons of poor households was the worst at 
0.9%.amongst rural ST’s, only 5% had Antyodaya cards, which was at 1% for 
tribal house-holds living in urban areas. However, the BPL ration card was available 
with a higher per centage of around 40% tribal households, though of course, even 
if the official BPL head-count for tribals is considered, more than 46% should 
have received of such cards. Among the four commodities, kerosene had a much 
larger share of quantity of consumption coming from PDS - 77% for rural and 
57% for urban India. For rice the share of PDS in total quantity consumed was 
13% for rural and 11% for urban; for wheat it was 7% for rural and 4% for urban, 
and for sugar, 9⁄2% for rural and about 6⁄2% for urban India. However, the 
households holding a BPL or Antyodaya ration card exhibited a much greater 
degree of dependence on PDS than the population as a whole. This was most 
marked in case of wheat, where, for both rural and urban areas, as much as 28% of 
quantity consumed by such households came from PDS compared to 7% for the 
rural population as a whole. Thus, the dependence of the poorest families on 
subsidized food-grains is more than double of the general rural household and 
shows that the PDS supply is very critical to their food security." 

In fact, if one goes over another interesting data-sheet in this above survey 
report, one finds, they have givena tabulation of which food-items constitute how 
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much by quantity and value from home-stock. Rice is the most widely consumed 
food reported by 90% of the house-holds, and its per centage consumption from 
home-stock constitutes only 30 % by both value and quantity. For wheat, the second 
most important food cereal, the per centage from home consumption is 40%, which 
implies that 70% and 60% of rice and wheat would have to be purchased from the 
open market, or the families who could not afford to purchase, must be reducing 
on their meals for a considerable part of the year (ibid, Table P12, NSSO Report 
No 510, Volume 1, p. 27). Yet, from above we know, that subsidized rice and 
wheat under PDS constitutes only 13% for rice and a meager 7% for wheat. For 
the Poorest of the poor, the PDS was responsible for 28% of total consumption in 
case of wheat, and so if their home-stock share is the same as for an average rural 
family, then how they must be bridging the remaining 32% deficit, is easy to 
ascertain, for such impoverished families cannot buy such a large deficit from the 
open market, so starvation rations for the already underprivileged members such 
as girl-child, and other female members must be widespread. It is here that the 
Mid-day Meal Scheme could have had huge repercussion on food security for the 
underprivileged amongst the poorest classes, but its abysmal failure is something 
which policy-planners must soon rectify. 


The Problem of Tribal Land Alienation 


The problem associated with land-alienation are twofold viz. (A) the land alienation 
suffered by them on account of individual parties comprising of the non-tribal 
inhabitants (B) land alienation caused to them by the state. The myopic and anti 
tribal /anti-poor policy of our successive governments at the centre and the state is 
remarkable for its shameless plunder under the guise of tribal development. For 
them, development of tribal regions can occur through industrialization. The case 
of Samatha against the State of A.P. is a classic example of how the State has been 
violating its own constitutional duty in the Fifth Schedule areas. In the name of 
economic development through industrialization, the State has been alienating tribal 
lands to private industries and development projects like mining, hydro-electric 
projects, tourism and other projects and even for schools where no tribal child is 
admitted.'® The Tenth Plan of the government of India stated that a population of 
21.3 million have been displaced between 1951 and 1990 in the states of Andhra 
Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Orissa, of 
whom, 8.54 million (40 per cent) are tribals and of those only 2.12 million (24.8 
per cent) tribals could be resettled so far.” 

The steel plants at Jamshedpur, Rourkela and Bokaro displaced huge number 
of families, bulk of which were belonging to tribals. In Rourkela, Orissa, thirty 
villages, comprising of 2500 families, or 15,200 persons got displaced, in Bokaro, 
it involved 45 villages, comprising of 37,185 persons being uprooted from their 
native soil.'8 Now, let us see what the government did in the name of compensation 
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and rehabilitation. In Ranchi district of the then state of Bihar, the creation of same 
heavy industry units saw 14,461 tribal families displaced from an area of 62,494 
acres, only 3,479 were allotted alternative land. The disruption of the tribal economy 
and the degradation of tribals by large-scale industrialization, such as any visitor 
to the Ranchi area of Bihar can observe with his own eyes, is well described in the 
following paragraph of the commission’s final report on the Problem, “The tribals. 
were dislodged from their traditional sources of livelihood and places of habitation. 
Not conversant with the details of acquisition proceedings they accepted whatever 
cash compensation was given to them and became emigrants. With cash in hand 
and many attractions in the nearby industrial towns, their funds were rapidly depleted 
and in course of time they were without money as well as without land. They 
joined the ranks of landless labourers but without any training, equipment or aptitude 
for any skilled or semi-skilled job”. 

Thus, from land-owning peasants, they were forced to seek employment in 
the industrial complexes which were created over their lands as sweepers, gate- 
men, peons, because most of them, being illiterate, or minimally educated could 
not be absorbed even as unskilled workinen in an industry which is technologically 
oriented, and even in these low positions, they were victimized by their non-tribal 
counterparts, and subjected to the indifference of the non-tribal recruiting officers.” 
As per the information available with the Ministry of Rural Development, the 
States affected by large scale tribal land alienation are-: Andhra Pradesh (2.87 
lakh acres); Madhya Pradesh (1.58 lakh acres); Karnataka (1.30 lakh acres); and 
Gujarat (1.87 lakh acres) and Orissa and Bihar around 1.4 lakh acres each. It is 
also to be noted that of the 4.54 lakh cases of alienation of tribaj land covering an 
area of above a million acres as were registered in the states of Andhra Pradesh, 
Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, Himachal Pradesh, Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, Orissa, Rajasthan and Tripura, only 198,000 cases were disposed of 
in their favour covering an area of 415,000 acres, Of these, in 180,000 cases, land 
to the extent of 376,000 acres was legally restored to them but the tribal families 
had not received in actual physical possession not even a single acre as in September 
2006.The problem since independence has been that laws have passed in dozens 
but their implementation has been so poor as to render nugatory all the positive 
protective features of the law. The problem with reliance on mere legal provisions 
is that even the best of Jaws have loopholes which are always found out by the 
exploiting class who are one step ahead than the legal fraternity. Take the case of 
Madhya Pradesh. When it was formed after the States Reorganization in 1956, the 
legislative assembly passed the Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code. In this code, 
which came into effect from October 1959, a section 165(6) was inserted to prevent 
land alienation of tribal lands. Under 165(6), the bhuswami, if he was a tribal, 
could not transfer his agricultural land to a non-tribal, without the prior permission 
of the collector of the district, who must specify his reasons in writing. To make 
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the tribal land-alienation more difficult, even the courts were barred from selling a 
mortgaged land via distraint. 

However, in a study which was made by the Tribal research Institute of Bhopal, 
it was found that in district Sarguja, between 1968 and 72;out of the 538 cases in 
which permission was granted, in 42% of the cases, the collector granted right to 
sale merely to allow the tribal to repay the loan. Thus, when the Collector, who is 
the paternal authority, (the Mai- Baap of the district) renders his wisdom prone to 
ulterior considerations, no law of the land can protect the unscrupulous from 
victimizing the under-privileged. In fact, the impact of such transfers upon the 
poor tribal households was such that 182 of the 538 tribal sellers became holders 
of marginal operational holdings, and 91 of them became totally landless, and 
thus, overnight, they transformed from peasant proprietors to landless agrarian 
labourers. The Tribal Research Institute of Bhopal commented upon the process 
involved in this land alienation. They remarked that what happens is that the tribal 
mortgages his land to non-tribals in lieu of loans taken. The tribals then take 
government loans to pay-off the earlier loan plus accumulated interest. In this 
instance, the tribals default, and they then ask permission for sale of their land, 
which is granted by the collector, and this land now does not pass to any third- 
party but to the mortgagee. 

In fact, the reason why, in the tribal predominated states of Chhattisgarh and 
Jharkhand, as well in the tribal majority tracts of Orissa, Andhra and Maharashtra, 
there has been over the past two decades, a slow but complete allegiance towards 
the naxal cause can be appreciated from this incident. In a tiny non-descript 
village called Bada Baccholi, in Bastar district (now in Chhattisgarh state), a 
baniya came to reside in the village, and leased 0.05 acres of land to construct 
his grocery shop. As a rental for the leased land, he agreed to pay Rs. 240 annually 
to the Gond tribal family who was its proprietor. A few years passed, and neither 
the baniya paid his rental dues, nor did the innocent tribal family ask for any 
thinking that the consumer goods which they were purchasing from him would 
offset the rental amount due. The baniya goes on supplying , in gratis, to the 
Gond family, till one fine day, he goes for the kill by telling the tribal family that 
they owed him Rs 1500, minus of what he owed them as rental dues. Since there 
was no way that the poor family could garner this amount, they ultimately had to 
sell off the land to the baniya.”! 


Make the Forest Laws and the Forest Department more People Oriented 


Implementation of Joint Forest Management Schemes 


Tribal communities wno have lived in harmony with forests, managed and 
conserved them for generations now find that the space for participating in forest 
management is dependent on the benevolence of the regulatory regime. They find 
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this difficult to comprehend and believe that the conservation effort is no longer 
natural but programme driven. Instead of a mere participatory approach the people 
must feel that they are co-owners of the forest wealth, and must not be made to feel 
as mere glorified servants of the forest department. The state has begun community- 
based initiatives in executing forest schemes / programs. A new JFM pattern, 
specifying clear guidelines regarding formation of JFM committees, allocation of 
rights and duties among the communities and sharing of benefits to communities 
is now being implemented in nearly all the states of the Indian Union. Through 
this new JFM initiative, the state has begun a process of transition from user- 
centered approach to multi-stakeholder, community-based approach. 

The state of Chhattisgarh which has a vast part of its geographical area under 
forests is adopting a very innovative and pro-poor approach. The Forest Department 
of Government of Chhattisgarh had passed a resolution in October 2001 and revised 
it in October 2002 to make Joint Forest Management as a basis of forest 
management. Out of a total of 19,720 villages in the State, there are 11,185 villages 
located within a five kilometer periphery of forests. The State Government has 
constituted Forest Protection Committees (FPC’s) formed in areas where the crown 
density of trees in the forest is more than 40 per cent and Village Forest Committees 
‘VFC’s) where there is forest having density less than 0.4. These Committees have 
now been united into Forest Management Committees. The Forest Management 
Committees are given 15% of the total cost of timber / Bamboo obtained from the 
final felling in the coup falling within the jurisdiction of the Committee. This money 
received is used by the Committee for the developmental activities in the village. 
So farthe money transferred to Committees between 2001 and 2006 stands at a 
handsome 44.47 crores which have been utilized for the infrastructural development 
of the villages comprising of school buildings, community-centers, hand-pumps, 
solar-panels for charging their pumps and street-lighting, check-dams and other 
water-harvesting structures, 


Granting of Nistari Rights (Usufructary Rights over Forest Resources) to all 
Tribal Communities 


In Chhattisgarh, the ownership of all minor forest produce in forest areas is now 
vested with tribal communities through Primary Cooperative Societies of actual 
collectors and Gram Van Samitis. This has become possible through the provisions 
of the Panchayats Extension to Scheduled Areas Act (PESA), 1996. The collection 
of specified nationalized produce is done by the Societies as well as the primary 
processing is also done by these. The proceeds from the sale of MFP are transferred 
to the Societies. While elected representatives manage these Societies, the Forest 
Department continues to exercise control by holding key positions in the 
management. In fact, even the Major Forest produce comprising of timber and 
bamboo is now being given over to the Gram Samitis. Under the State sponsored 
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scheme of Public Private Partnership (PPP), proceeds from the timber stock and 
bamboo in degraded areas, is made over to Gram Van Samitis (GYS). 

In degraded forest areas, where the Government spends on greening, thirty 
per cent of the final harvest and all the intermediate yields (from thinning) go to 
the GVSs, whereas in well-stocked forests, fifteen per cent of the proceeds from 
the final harvest are distributed to Forest Protection Committees (Van Suraksha 
Samitis). The Forest Department estimates that about 200,000 tribal families are 
associated with the forest based economic activities of the department.” 

The collection and use of NTFP as fuel, fodder and wood for their housing 
needs and other daily requirements is a must for their daily requirement. Just how 
important it is for rural families living in close proximities to forest tracts can be 
seen from a report about a village near Panna Reserve Forest Areas. This study of 
53 households living on the outskirts of the Panna Reserve Forest in Panna district 
revealed that the villagers earned a total annual income of approximately Rs. 3.23 
lakh through collection of NIFP’s. They plucked tendu leaves worth Rs. 1.5 lakh 
which were sold to tendu leaf co-operatives ; collected mahua leaves and nuts 
worth Rs. 98,000 which were either sold in haats or to traders in barter and sold 
fuel wood to residential colony associated with a diamond mining company for 
Rs. 65,000 annually. While these households also had other income sources, the 
. NTFP income of the households accounted for the 85% of the total income of 46 
households in the village. On an average 2.7 persons from 46 families were engaged 
in NTFP collection and marketing. Each family on the average earned Rs. 9450 
from the forests and total income accruing to them annually was Rs. 11,000.” 


Value Addition of the Non Timber Forest Produce ts a Must 


The income of the tribals can be augmented if certain imaginative plans with regard 
to the sale and value-addition of the minor forest produce are formulated and 
implemented. So to provide them with gainful employment during this period, the 
Tribal Development Corporations could fund the erection of in-situ processing- 
units at all nodal points within the tribal sub-areas. Thus, instead of selling merely 
leaves, the tribals could be trained to make disposable bowls and plates out of 
them. Take the case of two MFP items viz. Gum Karaya and Cleaning Nuts. These 
are found profusely in the natural state in the forests of Andhra Pradesh. Gum 
Karaya has an important use in the pharmaceutical industry but since the tribal 
population did not have the technical expertise for its correct tapping and post 
tapping storage, the income obtained from it was only twenty-five rupees per kilo 
in the early 1990’s. However, the Girijan Cooperative Cooperation of Andhra 
Pradesh used the services of pharmacopeia experts and within a few years, the 
price offered to tribal beneficiaries shot up to Rs. 125 per kilogram, thereby 
increasing the income by proportionate amounts of 12000 tribal families engaged 
in its collection. Gum Karaya, Gum olibanum, cleaning-nuts, Jatropha and Neem 
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are just some MFP’s for which innovative new uses have been developed. The 
generation and processing of ‘Gum Karaya’ have been particularly successful, 
providing much employment to tribal women. This has been developed in four 
forms, powder, granule, cream and gel, with numerous usages promoted 
commercially. Cleaning-nuts are another item of technical processing, which has 
led to the production of Natfloc-1001,which has important in the cleaning of water 
used in large-scale industrial operations. 

The tribals also collect numerous medicinal herbs as a part of their MFP 
collection but due to their ignorance of the true value and market-price of such 
items they are grossly exploited. Thus all such rare medicinal plants found in the 
tribal areas of our country should be patented under the expertise of ICMR by 
collaborating with the tribal medicinal men. The latter’s practical knowledge should 
be tapped and he be trained in modern methods of collection and preservation. For 
such efforts; the concerned tribe in general, and the medicinal men, in particular, 
should be granted affixed percentage of the royalty payments. 


Creative Application of Legislative Enactments for Extricating the Tribal People 
out of Usury 


Usury and indebtedness are the chief causes of acute distress and exploitation, like 
land alienation and bonded labour. Indebtedness among S.T’s is particularly 
widespread on account of food insecurity, non-availability of production and 
consumption credit through public institutions, and corruption in the public lending 
agencies. Laws to check indebtedness and regulate credit through private sources 
do not get implemented. This should be corrected and the loans acquired by the 
weaker sections should be liquidated, in cases (i) wherein the debtor has paid an 
amount equivalent to the original principal amount and (ii) wherein the intended 
benefit for which the loan was advanced has not accrued to the borrowers. The 
onus to establish that such benefit did accrue will be on the lending agency. The 
processes should be completed within six months. The revival and restructuring of 
the Large Area Multi-purpose Cooperative Societies (LAMPS) and Primary 
Agricultural Cooperative Societies (PACS), with the specific targets of meeting 
the consumption-credit needs of the Scheduled-Tribes and weaker sections, should 
receive highest priority. 


Expanding the Pool of Surplus Ceiling land and overhauling the machinery 
administering its Distribution 

The various loopholes in the respective state ceiling-legislations have resulted in 
bogus claims aimed at evading the law. Such loopholes should be done away with 
and all cultivable land, irrespective of the legal form in which it is held, should be 
brought under ceiling laws. Empower the District Magistrate or Deputy 
Commissioner to expedite allotment of ceiling surplus land and bar the jurisdiction 
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of civil courts in respect of ceiling on agricultural lands. The ceiling limit of lands 
which were earlier un-irrigated but have become irrigated after the coming into 
effect of ceiling laws should be re-determined as per their existing status. In view 
of the increased land productivity under the impact of the new technology and 
improved agronomic practices, the ceiling limit should be re-fixed and implemented 
with retrospective effect. Land Tribunals or Fast Track Courts under Article 323- 
B of the Constitution be set up for expeditious disposal of the ceiling cases. 
Introduction of Card Indexing System for prohibiting fictitious transfers in ‘Benamt’ 
names should be made. All exemptions granted to religious, educational, charitable 
and industrial units under ceiling laws of various states should be removed. All old 
cases should be unearthed and fresh inquiries be conducted. Since land owners 
have already got decades to manipulate, create false documents, no cut- off date for 
reopening the old cases should be prescribed. The definition of ‘personal cultivation’ 
in the state tenancy law should be modified to eliminate absentee landlordism. The 
rights of tenants cultivating land of absentee landlords should be secured. 


Exploitation of the Tribal Communities 


Most of these primitive-tribal across the country live in remote villages deep within 
the forest-belts hugging the slopes of inaccessible mountains. A few of these such 
as the primitive tribes comprising of the Greater Andamanese , Shompen, Onges, 
Jarawas, the Abhuj-Marias live in extremely isolated terrains and even in the twenty- 
first century are shut-off from all modernizing influences.* The last-mentioned of 
these tribes, namely Abhuj-Marias live in an extremely inaccessible portion of 
Bastar district, and the area inhabited by them has never undergone a cadastral 
survey. In fact, this area forms a part of the Dandakaranya Liberated Zone and is 
an area where the naxalites have a complete sway and wherein they run their own 
parallel institutions of governance in the form of Janathan Sarkars and Jan Adalats. 
A large number of these tribals live in villages which are not designated as revenue 
villages but come under the supervisory control of the forest department whose 
officials follow the law in letter but not in spirit. The Forest Department does not 
permit to clear even the small branches of trees to draw power lines, laying of 
roads, pipe-lines, etc. through forest area. The solar photo-voltaic system is 
expensive and not effective as it requires proper maintenance and costly 
replacements which the resource-less Panchayats cannot do. For want of proper 
roads, basic needs like schools and dispensaries could not be located, with the 
result, even the seriously ill patients could not be taken to the plains for treatment 
in time. In short, the absence of road facilities, electricity, PDS shops, and health- 
centers is perpetuating chronic poverty arising due to lack of real development. If 
the needs of these demographically fragile and extremely primitive groups are to 
be fulfilled then the Forest Conservation Act of 1980 will need to be relaxed for 
genuine harmless human development requirements. 
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The ‘Katkari’ are a tribal group of indigenous hunter-gatherers who live in the 
Indian state of Maharashtra. mostly in Raigad and Thane districts. * Their ongoing 
survival is threatened by years of systemic exploitation, racial prejudice, abject 
poverty and loss of their traditional lands. As a hunting-gathering people, they are 
traditionally reliant on non-cultivated naturally available food such as wild roots, 
tubers, berries etc and forest products which are becoming increasingly scarce due 
to deforestation and expanding rate of urban. In recent years, efforts to improve 
food production by ensuring more productive agricultural practices amongst them’ 
has been impeded by their extremely limited access to land. Even in 2003 they 
continue to work as bonded labour for their ‘Seth’(their employer and owners of 
brick-kilns where most of them are in bondage). Their exploitation by non-tribals 
is total and absolute. 

They have been converted into a cheap and bonded labour force by their fellow- 
human beings. While the Indian government would deny the presence of debt- 
bondage, the Katkaris are the bonded labourers to the brick-kiln owners of Raigad 
and Alibag districts in Maharashtra. The Katkaris are cheated, exploited and made 
to work under sub-Bonded labour means that at some time of hunger or sickness a 
person borrows from a money lender at exorbitant rates of interest (typically 120% 
to 360%) and then, when they can’t repay it, they are sent as virtual slaves, men, 
women and children, to work at the brick kilns. Here they start before dawn and 
work all day and are typically paid as little as 1/10 of the basic wage. The basic 
wage is now Rs 150/day so of course no matter how hard they work they can never 
even pay the interest of the loan, let alone the capital, and so have to work for their 
creditor(the brick-kiln owners) for a lifetime and more. It is of no use helping them 
by just paying back the loan (which.is typically 2000 rupees or less) because then 
they just borrow again whenever there is hunger or sickness in the family and 
begin the hellish cycle again. The sexual exploitation of Katkari women is common 
while men are often beaten up, and even killed. On the contrary, whenever Katkaris 
try to protest against the exploitation, brick kiln owners file cases of robbery and 
theft against the Katkari families in the police station. 

The Katkaris are then harassed by the police and treated like a ‘criminal 
tribe’.** Despite a long history of settlement in the area, the state has never formally 
recognised nor given them title to much of their traditional lands, robbing them 
of self-determination and making them vulnerable to encroachment by land 
developers. The key is land rights and education: those Katkari who own land 
can grow food to feed themselves and a surplus to sell can escape from the 
Vicious trap. So, this is what Academy of Developing Science is doing, helping 
them regain the land which was stolen from them and teaching their children 
enough literacy and numeracy skills so that they can’t be cheated so easily in the 
future for less than 10% of the Katkari are literate and without help have no clue 
what they can do. 
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Here, it would be relevant to outline an extract from a parliamentary report 
submitted to parliament in December 2002. This report states, “Our study of P.T.G’s 
has reinforced the general impression that much attention has not been paid to the 
development problems of these small groups. Among the three groups studied, the 
condition of Paniyans, being in the category of bonded labour is more pathetic. In 
general, none of the groups has received any substantial development input and 
they continue to be without any sustainable livelihood source. Thus, much more 
attention on the problems of P.T.G’s need to be paid through systematic, regular 
and purposive supervision and monitoring. It is necessary in this direction to 
sensitize the government functionaries and lend support to NGOs of credibility to 
improve the living and working conditions and quality of life of these deserving 
groups’”’.?” 

The ‘Pahari Korbas’ are one of the six tribes of Chhattisgarh who live in the 
three districts of Jashpur, Korba and Sarguja. The population of this tribe stands at 
about 35,000 of which 10,000 live in: Jashpur. Despite government promises, they 
have no access to safe drinking water, roads, health care and education. Yet, 
government records in Jashpur district alone show that Rs. 7.31 crores have been 
spent on their upliftment under a special centrally funded project which took off 
almost five years ago. Land allotted to the Korbas for cultivation under this scheme 
has been taken over by money lenders and landlords for as little as Rs. 1,000 per 
acre since the Korbas have large debts to pay and no money to till the land 
themselves. So instead of becoming land owners the Korbas have become farm 
labourers. Potato cultivation started in this area just five years ago, making the 
Bagicha development block in Jashpur a pioneer in cash crop cultivation. Last 
year potatoes supplied to Kanpur, Allahabad and Bhuvaneshvar fetched Rs 5 crores. 
But the tribals got little of this money. Despite all schemes, their condition down 
the years has shown no improvement. Twenty two year old Bindru’s life is a case 
in point. When he was born at Deodand village, his father had nothing to feed him 
and his mother. He bartered some utensils for a kg of rice and cooked it in muddy 
water. The following day he dug some wild tubers from the forest. It was their 
food for the next two days. Four years ago, when Bindru’s first child was born, he 
was in no better state than his father had been. He could not afford a hospital for 
his wife and borrowed Rs. 100 from a money lender for his starving family. Bindru’s 
is not an isolated case. Most of the members of the ‘Pahari Korbas’ have a similar 
story to tell. 

In fact, just like the Paniyans, another well-known primitive tribal group known 
as the Irulas are also in a majority of cases living a life of virtual slavery, and that 
too in a location just 18 kilometers north of Madras. Herein, in the Red Hills region, 
thousands of Irula tribal families are kept under conditions which should make all 
our heads bow down with shame at the callousness, ignorance and downright 
culpability of the district administration. These families are being kept in bondage 
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by hundreds of rice-mill owners who for small sums of consumption loans obtain 
bonded-labour on a generational basis. These Irula bonded labourers had no drinking 
water, no toilets, or even places for the women to bathe. The Irula women would 
be forced to discard all notions of female modesty and bathe in the open under the 
very eyes of surrounding men. The conditions of work were horrendous and even 
pregnant Irula workers were forced to work till the very day of delivery and soon 
after. As aresult, many women died in labour, and their husbands and close relatives 
were not even given the freedom to arrange for their proper funeral. The workers 
in these rice-mills were forced to work in nineteen hour shifts for which they were 
paid an abysmal rate of fifteen rupees, whereas under the Minimum Wages Act, 
they should have been paid rupees eighty-six for an eight hour work-day. These 
bonded labourers had no control over their own lives, and their movements are 
strictly monitored by the hired goons of these rice-mill owners who forced them to 
live a life of virtual imprisonment wherein they were even swapped between 
different rice-mill employers. l 


Conclusion 


After independence, the Government of India has initiated a multiplicity of plans, 
strategies by which to alleviate the appalling poverty-levels of our tribal population. 
Alas, it appears that the novelty of these plans and schemes has always been in 
their names only, since our tribal brethren are still at the bottom of the society 
despite ten plan periods having already passed away. Our first prime-minister J.N 
Nehru, who was always more idealistic than pragmatic, had outlined the five cardinal 
principles to be followed in ushering any tribal development schemes. The essence 
of this ‘Tribal Panchsheel’ comprised of the following; the tribal people should 
develop along the lines of their own genius, and we should avoid imposing anything 
on them but rather try to encourage in every way their own traditional arts and 
culture; tribal rights in lands and forests should be respected; they should be trained 
to build up a team of their own people to do administration and development. We 
should not over-administer these areas or overwhelm them with multiplicity of 
scheme: rather we should work through and not in rivalry to their own social and 
cultural institutions. We should judge the results not by statistics or the amount of 
money spent but by the quality of human character that is evolved.” One sincerely 
wished that Nehru, the perpetual idealist and optimist, who had to see his political 
Panchsheel doctrines thrown to the wind by a Chinese regime which was as 
Machiavellian as the Indian regime under Nehru was idealist, had better luck with 
his tribal Panchsheel, which alas was not to be. In fact, the Indian government at 
both the central and the state level followed a path which was in opposition to the 
above cherished ideals. The state governments’ apathy to tribal amelioration can 
be seen from the fact, that many of the states who are home to a large per centage 
of total tribal population are not even able to provide matching funds out of their 
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State Annual plans, proportionate to the tribal population, to the TSP (Tribal Sub 


Plan) See Table 4. 


TABLE 3: FOOD SECURITY AMONGST DIFFERENT SOCIAL GROUPS AMONGST 
BPL HOUSEHOLDS IN ARUNACHAL PRADESH 


Categories < than one 


One meal One Meal Two meals . Enough 


No Total 





mealfor mostofthe all Year allyear Foodall response Number of 
most year year but less round round year households 
l than I meal 
occasionally 
ST 7812 21323 16172 31579 1952 104 78942 
SC 15 12 13 09 01 01 51 
OBC 06 48 109 22 00 00 185 
Others 394 1052 1097 2195 59 11 4808 
Total 8227 22435 17391 33305 2012 116 83936 
(Ministry of Rural development, BPL survey 2002) 
TABLE 4 
% of ST Agreed Outlay Agreed Outlay TSP as % of States 
population. in Crores in for Tribal State Annual 
in state State Annual Sub-Plan in Plan 
Plans crores 

12.40 3800 33.58 0.90 Assam 
31.80 7431 871 11.72 Chhattisgarh 
14.80 16000 2361.6 14.76 Gujarat 
10.90 4850 11.97 0.24 Jammu/ Kashmir 
26.30 6676 729.16 10.93 Jharkhand 
6.60 17782 11.61 0.07 Karnataka 
20.30 12011 1832.60 15.26 M. Pradesh 
12.60 11638 1431.7 12.30 Rajasthan 
20.60 691 135.16 19.50 Sikkim 
6.60 30500 2454 8.0 Andhra Pradesh 
4.0 2100 189 9.09 H. Pradesh 
0.90 10200 93.94 0.92 Bihar 
1.10 6950 139 2.0 Kerala 
8.90 20200 1798 8.90 Maharashtra 
34.20 1374 592.60 43.12 Manipur 
22,10, 5105 1257 24.63 Orissa 
1.60 14000 3185 22.75 Tamil-Nadu 
31.10 1220 408 33.48 Tripura 
3.0 4378 135 3.06 Uttaranchal 
5.50 9150 721 West Bengal 
8.30 550 86.34 15.70 ' Andaman/Nicobar 


(From the Annual Report of the Ministry of Tribal Affairs, 2007-2008, Table 5.2, pp. 21-22). 


A major indicator of the development of a population is the overall health of 
its people. This can be seen in various parameters such as infant mortality rate, 
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maternal mortality rate, under five child mortality rate, average life-expectancy at 
birth, incidence of child malnutrition, presence or absence of debilitating diseases 
etc. It is in such health parameters that India scores miserably, and the tribal 
population scores the worst of all. Take, the remote and inaccessible state of 
Arunachal Pradesh having a predominant tribal population. In this state, out of 
thirteen districts, five districts have a life-expectancy at birth of less than fifty, and 
of these four districts have a life expectancy figures hovering around 42- 43.6 
years, which is horrifying and shameful.” In fact, such low expectancy is worse 
than even most countries of sub-Saharan Africa. It can only be compared with 
where India as a whole stood sixty years ago when its average life expectancy at 
birth was only 32.6, which is indicative of the fact, that large sections of our tribal 
population are fifty years behind on some vital health parameters. When one 
compares this with states like Kerala having average life expectancy of 76.23years, 
one can understand the state of the well-being of a number of our tribal groups. 
Some tribal groups (five important tribes of the Andaman Islands) are on the brink 
of extinction. In these communities, and some other primitive tribal groups, the T. 
F.R(total fertility rate) of their female population is 1.1 or below which is a danger 
signal as this would lead to their population decrease It is , thus, very imperative 
that the health department of the Govt of India and the Union Territory 
administration has to devise mechanisms which might lead to increasing fertility 
amongst their females who are of child-bearing age. In addition, many of these 
tribes are so cut-off from other communities, that there is complete inbreeding 
between its members which leads to prevalence of genetic abnormalities amongst 
its members. 

It is a sign of the pathetic condition of our primary health care system, that 
79.8% of tribal children are anemic, more than 50% are underweight, and only 
26% receive their full complement of vaccines. The dispersed habitations of tribals, 
and the mountainous and forested terrain in which a bulk of them live required that 
every primary health-centre in the Scheduled Areas, and in the four tribal 
predominant states should have ambulance vans, which could be retrofitted to act 
as mobile hospitals for carrying out emergency operations. In the paucity of trained 
doctors and surgeons, the need of the hour is a large cadre of trained ‘Para-Doctors’ 
who could act as an effective substitute. Here, the adoption of the Chinese model 
of ‘Baré-.foot doctors’ could be a policy worth emulating. For example, in many 
tribes; such as the Gonds of Central India, their famous medicinal-men have an 
encyclopedic knowledge of native herbs and plants. They could be trained in 
Indigenous systems of medicine such as Ayurveda, Unani, as well as imparted 
basic training in the fundamentals of allopathic system. 

The development paradigm has to be one which ensures intra-tribal parity as 
well as sustainable growth. The ‘have-nots’ amongst the tribals have to be ensured 
a much larger chunk of the developmental pie meant for the tribal population, 
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implying that positive affirmative action has to be implemented not only vis-a-vis. 
the tribal and the general population but vis-a-vis. the so called ‘Primitive Tribal 
Groups’ and the rest of the tribes. By sustainable growth is meant that it has to be 
in tandem with nature, and not in opposition to it. It has to occur by keeping the 
concept of “Natural Resource Base’ of each tribal eco-zone into total consideration 
at the planning stage itself. ; 

Take for example, the north-east, where bamboo species are endemic to all 
regions and the art of bamboo craft is also well developed. If the tribal population 
in the states of the north-east could be trained to make diverse valne-added products, 
other than their traditional crafts, catering to the international markets, trained to 
cater to ever changing designs, in packaging and marketing of their products, it 
could have a big impact upon the household incomes of poor households, and 
particularly, the economic independence of females would be enhanced as this 
along with weaving is a typical female domain. Then tea is another crop which 
could be enhanced in value through the use of organic manures, and fetch premium 
prices. In fact, several tribal communities of the Vindhyanchal region in Madhya 
Pradesh have practiced organic farming as a part of their traditional practices but 
because of agronomic constraints could not rise above the level of subsistence 
farming. Here development schemes implemented to augment income-generating 
capacities of tribals should concentrate on measures that can synthesize organic 
farming with modern agro techniques involving improved varieties so that higher 
yields at affordable input costs could push the incomes of tribal farmers. The process 
of inclusive development must never be at the cost of encroaching upon tribal 
cultural values, and if, and to the extent necessary, it has to be from within and not 
without. . 

This development of our marginalized and poorest communities has to be 
holistic. It has to cover not only poverty elimination but all other forms of 
deprivation, be it nutritional, health, educational, social or political. The standard 
of living of a community must not be measured by its income-levels alone (which 
in India is one of the lowest in the world, and for tribal India lowest amongst all 
social classes). This empowerment has to be in the form of increasing literacy- 
levels, equal opportunities and access to higher education, access to safe drinking 
water, greater female empowerment, and elimination of all economic and extra- 
economic exploitations still suffered by millions of tribals, who still lead a life of 
penury and-bondage. Thus, holistic development covers income poverty but also 
all other forms of deprivation, and we have to ensure that all the eighty four million 
tribals in India get to lead a life of dignity. Lastly, in the guise of development we 
cannot and should not impose our hegemonic cultural values on them just because 
they are the subordinate ‘other’. Under the guise of civilizing the primitive tribes, 
we imposed our own notions of morality upon them. The world renowned 
anthropologist, C. von Furer Haimendorf in one his later works on Indian tribals 
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had remarked on this also when talking about his visit to a Primitive Tribal group 
of the Konda Reddis of Adilabad district in Andhra Pradesh. He remarked how the 
Reddis who had migrated to the plain areas over the past forty years had started 
replicating the mores and dressing sense of their civilized Hindu neighbours. That 
their female folks had started wearing the sari and blouse, unlike women of the 
Hill-Reddis, who felt no shame in leaving their breasts uncovered. The education 
departments of the state government had also started propagating primary education 
to their children in Telugu, instead of propagating it in their own native tongue 
which was a close cognate of the Munda language. Thus, in the absence of a written 
literature, their language would soon die over the next few generations. 

Some of the tribal communities, particularly, those of the Andaman Islands 
are tottering on the brink of extinction, and if forced assimilation is practiced upon 
them, they are sure to be wiped off from the face of this earth. Thus, our development 
agenda has to be community-specific, which respects alternative cultures and ways 
of living, no matter how backward and primitive, they might seem from our vantage 
point. The task before us is indeed awesome, there is so much which remains 
undone, and the path before us is tedious and full of obstacles, Yet, our policy 
planners shall have to believe in the essence behind the dictum, “one small step of 
Man is one giant leap for Mankind’. The government ministries and departments, 
NGO’s and institutions of civil society shall have to constantly remind themselves 
of these immortal words penned by Robert Frost that “the woods are lovely, dark 
and-deep, but I have many promises to keep and miles to go before I sleep.” 
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acquisition, paid Rs 35,000 per acre to Adivasis through the collector, Jajpur. The state 
government sold the land to the companies at Rs 3.35 lakh per acre. After revising the 
compensation packages in November 2005, the state government decided to pay additional 
Rs 15,000 per acre to the displaced Adivasis. Thus, even after the revised package, the 
government itself was duping these poor tribals to the extent of three lakh of rupees per 
acre. 
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The population of the primitive tribes inhabiting the isolated and dense forests of Andaman 
islands is dwindling as in case of the Shom-Pen and the Andamanese who were 223 in 1981 
but dropped to 132 in 1991. For the Andamanese, their size has dwindled to such an extent 
that soon they would become extinct with a population of 42 in 1981 having dwindled to 
32, and that of the Sentilenese is even more precarious with only 24 of them being enumerated 
in the Census of 1991. Similar is the case of the Kotas of Tamil-Nadu who have diminished 
from 833 to 752 members as per the 1991 census. 


The Katkaris are enumerated as a Scheduled Tnbe within the state of Maharashtra along 
with forty six other ST entries. Herein they are list d as Dhor Katkari and Son Katkari/ 
Dhor Kathori and Son Kathori which seems to yt the term Kathori js considered as 
synonymous to Katkan, with the Dhor and Son being two major sub-groups of this pnmutive 
tribe. For the comprehensive enumeration of all Scheduled Tribes , see the Annual Report 
of the Ministry of Tribal Affairs, 2007-2008, Annexure VII pp. 137-146. 


The British administrators had instead of looking into the root cause of why certain 
communities on men and women become forced to live via immoral and criminal means 
and of sincerely working for their amelioration found it easier to brand about 100 different 
tribes scattered across the country as Criminal Tribes, and whenever and wherever, a major 
case of robbery or murder would occur, they would be the first to be rounded up and 
imprisoned. See D. N. Majumdar’s famous book ‘the Fortune of the primitive Tribes of 
India”, p. 186 states “A former Inspector-General of Prisons, U.P. gave the following estimate 
of the extent of damage to life and property done by these tnbes: ın one year (1938), “property 
worth 30 lakhs was stolen by them in the U.P. There were no less than 34,000 cases of 
burglary and 3,400 cases of cattle lifting in that year alone committed by members of these 
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tribes.” They have also the largest representation in the prison population of the province. 
40,000 members of these tribes are Registered Criminals in the U.P.; 11,000 in the Punjab 
and 13,000 in Bombay. Nearly 21 percent, of the inmates of the Benares State Jail are 
reported to have come from the criminal tribes in 1938. 


Extracted from Parliamentary Standing Committee on Labour and Welfare , Twenty Eighth 
Report, December 2002. 


From Sanjoy Hazarika’s Report In news.bbc.co.uk/hi/world/south_asia/4511639.htm. 
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SOCIO-DEMOGRAPHIC PROFILE OF DIVORCED 
WOMEN IN BANGLADESH 


Neaz Ahmed 





Divorce is a universal phenomenon and its nature and pattern of activities differ from one reli gion 
to another and from one culture to another. The perspective of this issue depends mainly on 
cultural compositions, religion, region etc. The problem of divorce among Muslims in Bangladesh 
is severe in many respects. According to law, husband has unilateral power of divorce to wife 
while wife does not have. There is no post-divorce maintenance provision here. It is not needless 
to say that women are the total victims of divorce in comparison to men. The paper focuses 
mainly on the socio-demographic profile of divorced women in Bangladesh. Emphases have 
been given on age, education, occupation, profession and children of divorced women. Descriptive 
research design has been adopted to meet up the aims and objectives of the study. Appropriative 
data collection techniques have been made to collect the requisite information. It is revealed from 
the study that the socio-economic conditions of divorced women are not so good. 


Introduction 


Divorce is a universal phenomenon. It is a socially sanctioned arrangement whereby 
marriage is formally terminated and the family group dissolved (Bertrand, 1967). 
The practice of divorce in most of the society is present but varies in the conditions 
that must be met, the sanctions it implies, the frequency with which it is used, the 
disposition of and responsibility for the care of children, the disposition of family 
property and effect, the status assigned to divorced persons, and the rituals, 
procedure and ceremonies that legalize it. The magnitude and trends of divorce 
may also differ from one society to another and from one religion to another religion. 
And also, the perceptions of divorces may not similar in many countries. For 
examples, in countries like United States, Australia and some European countries, 
the rates of divorce are high as compared with other countries. The problems of 
divorces is much more severe in those countries. In fact, marital bonds in those 
countries are not generally strong. Moreover, the sacramental aspects of marriage 
are not found in those western countries. In fact, marriage is absolutely a civil 
contract. So dissolution of marriage like divorce can take place on certain grounds. 

Like other institutions, marriage is a social institution. Johnson (1970) argues 
that wherever we look in history or in the contemporary world, whether at civilized 
people or the most primitive, we find that social life is moulded to a great extent by 
social institutions like marrige. There is no society on record, which is without 
‘these institutions, whatever the cultural pattern may be. The idea of marriage, — 
however, differs from society, conditioned always by time and place. As culturally 
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and socially recognized institutions, people almost believe that family and sexual 
relations should be within legal marriage. 


Trends of Divorce Phenomenon 


In Asia, the rates of divorce have not been increasing rapidly in many countries 
due to servral reasons. In a country like India, among Hindus, marrige is a sacrament. 
Through, divorce is permitted according to the Hindu Marnge Act 1955, the role 
of divorce is increasing slowly. In some cases, divorces is prohibited according to 
their internal customs and values. But in the Muslim community all over the world, 
divorce is permitted according to their respective personal and state laws. Howerver, 
it varies from country to country. The conditions under which divorce is granted 
vary from painless procedure to long drawn out, traumatic experiences etc. In 
extended family structures, where the individual is surrounded by a large group of 
kin and his status is well defined and protectr\ed, divorce involves little chance in 
regular behaviour and hardly any emotional upset. In a society, where there is a 
stomg emphasis on attachment within the conjugal family unit, divorce is likely 
to mean emotional shock, social stigma and economic problems for at least one if 
not both spouses, as well as for children (Bertrand, 1967). 

According to every religion, it is the duty of the wife to please her husband 
properly. Otherwise, the purpose of marrige will not be fulfilled. In Muslim religion 
too males dominate the females and the religion upholds the husband. Moreover, 
the personal laws regulate personal matters like, marrige, divorce etc. Some laws 
are against the women and in favour of men. Men are taking advantages by depriving 
women of their rights. Indeed, it is invariably the law that deprives women. After 
divorce, women’s identity in our society changes. They are considered as divorced 
women. Immediately after divorce, she needs support primarily for sustenance. 
Who will give this support, if nothing had been provided by the husband? If parents 
are but in a position to look after them, where will these women go for the fulfillment 
of basis needs? Apart from physical needs, these women have sexual, social and 
emotional needs. If the family and society do not look after women, their problems 
will remain unabated till their death. 

In Bangladesh, women are mostly dependent on their male counterparts for 
the fulfillment of basis needs. But the situatiion of urban women is somewhat 
different. Due to urban socio-economic conditions, women are working outside 
their home as paid workers. They interact with other people outside of the family. 
Women are acquiring new knowledge, technology and skills. They can determine 
what is good or bad and have their own likes and dislikes. Traditional norms and 
customs have been changing substantially. Sometimes urban women do not bother 
the domination by their husband. As far as divorce is concerned a husband can 
divorce his wife at his own will without the intervention of Court through the 
Arbitration Council but women cannot. Though it has been said that marriage is a 
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civil contract, there is no strict provision for marriage registration. There is also no 
provision for the minor children of the divorced women. The provision of 
maintenance is only for minor children of the divorced from their spouses. The 
structure of Bangladeshi family is mostly a joint one. But, urban family is mostly 
a simple one; usually women can take shelter in their parent’s houses. But for 
these women, shelter is not sufficient when social, psychological and emotional 
needs are grossly denied. 

Divorce is not uniform in character throughout different societies Bangladesh 
is not exceptional. In Bangladesh, unfortunately, the family today appers to be a 
complex and troubled social institution. Tie martial conflicts and divorce are on 
the increasing in Bangladesh and desertions are common. Marriages are breaking 
down in a larger number of cases because of many reasons. Sometimes people 
ignore the marriage and divorce related laws. [legal divorce is more than legal 
divorce. Divorces are very common and it is somewhat an easy process in 
Bangladeshi Muslim society. Due to the easy process. statistics show fhat women 
are giving more divorce than men. In view of easy legal process and not obeying 
the law, polygamy is taking place in Bangladeshi Muslim community particularly 
among lower class people. When polygamy is legally permitted; people do not 
feel shame to take additional wife. Sometime, they enjoy it. 

The above theoretical discussion reveals that problems of divorce in Bangladesh 
have its different dimensions. There are no uniformities about divorce and marriage 
laws. The problems of divorce are more rampant in the Muslim community than 
others in particular, because divorce is rampant in the Muslim community for a 
trivial and sometimes without any reasons. In Bangladesh, the problems of divorce 
among the women is severe than the men. Hence this study has been categorically 
designed to understand the problem of divorced women in Bangladesh. 


Review of Related Literature 


Literature on divorce and divorce related issues are enormous in developed 
countries, particularly in the United States. Over the last three decades, family and 
family disorganization has become a burning issue all over the world. Efforts are 
being made at the international level to maintain and protect the family life. Despite 
these, divorce is increasing and this has become a matter of concern among 
sociologists and psychologists in western societies. But, in the least developing 
countries like Bangladesh, this aspect has not been given due importance as 
compared to developed countries. The existing literature is being reviewed here. 
Educational and age are two important factors, which impact on increase and 
decrease of incidence of divorce. If educated man marries an educated women and 
the age difference is not wider, the chances of incidence of divorce can be decline 
Shaikh (1998) in his study on social and demographic correlates of divorce in 
rural Bangladesh by using data from the Demographic Surveillance System (DSS) 
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in Matkab in Bangladesh for the period 1974 to 1993 finds that the propensity to 
divorce in rural Bangladesh declined significantly with an increase in the number 
of chidren. It is interseting to note that the relationship between husband and'wife’s 
education and the likelihood of divorce was negative and significant. The incidence 
of divorce declined as the level of education of the husband and wife increase. It is 
evident that the number of divorce was significantly lower among businessmen 
and agricultural laborers than among farmers. Divorce was higher among ‘love 
matches’ than ‘arranged’ ones. The age difference between husband and wife could 
influence the incidence of divorce. The number of divorces occurring within the 
first three years of marriage was significantly higher than in longer duration 
marriages. 

Prior martial status and socio-economic condition of both parities is considered 
as a risk for divorce, Divorce can occur in many cases, when both husband and 
wife have weak economic status, illiteracy, and early ages of marriage. Alam et al. 
(2000) examine the effects of spouses’ prior martial status and socio-demographic 
characteristic on the risk of divorce of, 1762 Muslim marriage recorded in 1982- 
83 in Teknaf, Bangladesh. Grooms’ prior martial status had characterized into 
never married, divorced, widowed or polygynous (already cohabiting with one or 
more wives) and brides’ prior marital status was categorized into never married, 
divorced and windowed. Divorce was recorded by following the marriages 
prospectively for five years. A longitudinal study design was used. A discrete- 
time hazard logistic model was used to estimate the effects of spouses’ prior martial 
status and a number of socio-demographic variables on risk of divorce. Polygynous 
marriage, remarriage and divorce were found to be common in this traditional 
Muslim community. The odds of divorce were 2.5 times higher for grooms’ 
polygynous and 1.6 times higher for brides’ remarriages compared to their peers’ 
first marriages. The odds of divorce decreased with marriage duration. The grooms’ 
and brides’ low socio-economic status, illiteracy, and early age at marriage increased 
the odds of divorce. The odds of divorce were much higher if there was no birth in 
the preceding six months. 

Generally, husbands are more prone to taking initiative of divorce because of 
the unilateral] power of divorcing wives; husband are taking advantage to divorce 
their wives. In many cases, divorce is taking place not in a legal way. In that 
context, Kafi (1982) has made a study of 359 divorced, separated, abandoned, 
deserted women in eleven districts of Bangladesh. He has found that out of 359 
women, 350 were Muslims and 9 were Hindus. A majority (89 per cent) of the 
divorce had been given by the husband. Apart from legal mode of divorce, there 
was some illegal form of divorce. Many of the objections, which came from the 
relations of the husband and wife, were based upon their knowledge and experience 
in the light of traditional ‘fatwas’ and these objections were not different from that 
of the religious leader. It is indicated from the study that men were giving more 
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divorce than women. Here, the researcher has not mentioned the rate of illegal 
divorce. 

Through legal means, rich and middle class people are taking more divorce 
initiative than poor people. Among the poor man divorce is nothing to lose, as 
their life is not ideal value oriented. Ahmed (2001) concludes that divorce was 
extinct among rich and middle class, through it existed among the poor. For the 
poor, divorce has easy as there was nothing to receive and nothing to lose, at the 
dissolution of marriage. This was because the large dowry and Dower payment 
were rarely made or agreed among them. In most cases, permanent or long 
Separation was chosen rather than actual divorce. Divorce brought a bad name 
for the family, and the women and her children became a burden if she could not 
marry again. Increased divorce rate in Bangladesh can be reduced through 
women’s education. Education can give women’s empowerment, conscious and 
better adjustment with husband and in-laws. Islam and Ahmed (2001) find that 
while dissolutions due'to widowhood were a decreasing trend, the dissolution 
due to divorce was increasing in the recent past. The resultant effect of these two 
opposing trends has been a downward trend in the incidence of dissolution due 
to all causes. Both primary and above primary levels of education significantly 
reduce the risk of divorce. This implies that efforts should be made by the 
policymakers to encourage young women to continue their education to as high 
as possible. 

Peaceful conjugal life can bring peaceful family and can protect marital 
breakdown. Rahman studies (1997) marriage, separation and divorce among middle 
class families in Dhaka City by randomly selecting 100 married couples. She finds 
that to establish a peaceful conjugal life some factors should be considered such as 
age, age gap, social consistency between couples, financial solvency etc, before 
marriage. Furthermore, for preventing family disorganization, separation or divorce 
after marriage, people should be made aware and conscious of creating a peaceful 
conjugal life. She argues that peaceful conjugal life can prevent separation, family 
disorganization and divorce. 

The empirical studies, which are being reviewed from Bangladesh context, 
reveal that the phenomenon of divorce has its multimensional approach. Post- 
divorce phenomenon is entirely ignored. The aspects, which were being explored 
by the studies, were that divorce occurred due to early age of marriage and where 
there was no child. Though polygamy existed among Bangladeshi Muslims, but it 
was more among higher income groups than higher and middle class people. Most 
of the study was conducted in rural areas. In rural areas, illegal divorce was rampant 
and husbands were giving more divorce than wives. Marriage registration and 
dower were integral part of the marriage. It is seen that many women were not 
aware of that. Divorce was correlated with many factors like age, education, 
occupation, dowry, dower, prior marital status, etc. The causes of divorce were 
also varied. 
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Research Methodology 


There are two broad significances to the study of divorce phenomenon in 
Bangladesh. One is its legal aspect and another is the socio-psychological aspect: 
Firstly, in legal aspect, theoretical studies show that the husband can divorce his 
wife at his own will but the wife cannot do so. This improvisation is based on 
breakdown theory of divorce. But most of the divorce laws are based on the faculty 
or consent theory of divorce. If either party does fault, other party can seek divorce. 
So, there is a limitation of divorce laws among Muslims in Bangladesh as compared 
with other religion groups. Secondly, there is no post-divorce maintenance provision 
for Muslim divorced women in Bangladesh, which exist in other religious groups. 
Thirdly, women’s initiative of divorce depends on men’s will. If the husband gives 
power of divorcing to her only then she can divorce the husband. Otherwise, she 
has to go to the Court for seeking divorce on certain grounds. In the socio- 
psychological aspect, by considering the easy process of divorce in Bangladesh 
what are the condition of divorced women after divorce? First, how a divorced 
women’s kin and non-kin are treating? Second, in what way they are socially 
attached and adjusted? Third, whether their sociol status has suffered or not? Fourth, 
how do divorced women get social support? Fifth, how is their social life when 
they are living without the opposite sex? Six, what are the physical and 
psychological health problems with which they suffer from? Seven, how do they 
live, who supports them, where there is no maintenance provision after divorce. 
To answer these question, this study has been undertaken to examine the psycho- 
social and economics condition of divorced women in Bangladesh (with special 
reference to Dhaka City). 

The aim of the present study is to understand the psycho-social and economic 
conditions of the divorced women. To achieve this aim, the following objectives 
have been formulated: (a) to know the socio-economic backgrounds of divorced 
women, (b) to study about the marriage and martial life of divorce women, (c) to 
analyze the process and procedure of marriage and divorce among the divorced 
women, (d) to examine the factors leading to divorce, (e) to identity the social 
reaction towards divorced women, (f) to understand the social adjustment and 
social relationship of divorced women, (g) to know the social status of divorced 
women, (h) to study the social support that the divorced women receive, (i) to 
explore the social life of divorced women, (j) to understand the psychological 
condition of divorced women and to assess the present economic condition of 
divorced women. i 

The research design for the present study is a descriptive-diagnostic one, 
which aims to describe, record, analyzes and interpret, the condition that exist. It 
is also a diagnostic study as the cause and effect are being studies very cleary. 
For the present study, dissolved cases of divorce settled by the Arbitration Council 
of Dhaka city Corporation and Judicial Family Court of Dhaka District/ 
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Metropolitan between 1997 and 2003 up to June constitute the universe of the 
study. 

Non-probability sampling techniques has been considered in this study. Among 
the non-probability sampling techniques, only purposive sampling has been used. 
There are some government and non-government organization in Dhaka City of 
Bangladesh from which divorced women get legal and material assistance apart 
from Arbitration Council and Judicial Family Court. Sample for this study was 
drawn from four organizations following certain criterion. They were: (a) only 
Muslim (Sunni) divorced women have selected for this study, because of divorce 
not being allowed in the Hindu community (b) Only those who obtained decree 
from the Arbitration Council and Judicial Family Courts were selected. Illegal 
divorced cases were excluded for this study. Two hundred dissolved divorced cases 
from four organization have been selected. 

Data needed for the study have been collected both from primary and secondary 
sources. The researcher himself through a personal interview has collected the 
data from the primary sources with the divorced women. Secondary data have 
been collected from the individual records of the divorced women of the respective 
institutions. The study has made up of with five tools namely (a) Organizational 
Record, (b) Interview Schedule, (c) General Health Questionnaire, (d) Alienation 
Scale, and (e) Case Study. But the data presented in this article have been collected 
only through interview schedule. 

To assess the suitability, efficacy, comprehensibility and applicability of the 
tools used for data collection, a pre testing was carried out prior to the main study 
by interviewing 10 divorced women within the geographical area of the study. The 
collected data have been analyzed by using statistical techniques such as: 
(a) percentages have been calculated for large number of variables under the study, 
(b) mean has been applied to determine the relative significance of the individual 
variables, (c) standard deviation has been applied calculated at some variables 
namely age, separation period, duration of marital life and psychological conditions, 
(d) chi-square test, ‘t’ test and Karl Pearson Coefficient Correlation have been 
computed and applied for hypothesis testing. 


Data Analysis and Interpretation 

‘Age 

Age is an important variable in marital disruption. The study receals that majority 
(68 per cent) of the divorced women were in the age group of 18-25. Zaman (1990), 
in his study in Kurigram district in Bangladesh, finds that 65 per cent of the divorced 
women were in the age group of 8-13 at the time of marriage. He has studie 20 
divorced women, five each from four Upazilas in Kurigram district, Northern part 


of Bangladesh. A survey conducted by the Bangladesh Bureau of Statistics (1998 
a) indicated that the high-test number of women had been married off in the age ` 
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group of 15-19. Islam and Ahmed (2001), in their study on correlates of marriage 
dissolution in Bangladesh, involving interviews of 11,236 household find that the 
number of women aged 30 or more who were still single was effectively zero. 
Almost half of them married before the age of 18 years. Marriage occurs earlier 
among women growing up in rural areas, earlier less educated women than among 
better-educated women and earlier among Muslim women than among non-Muslim 
counterparts. They also find that post-pubertal marriage were less likely to end in 
divorce of those who were married before or at about the same time of their first 
menstruation. Several studies in Western societies, namely, Mencken et al. (1981), 
Monahan (1953), Shaikh (1998), Burchinal (1965), Glick and Norton (1971), 
Bumpass and Sweet (1972), Schoen (1975), Lee (1977) conclude that delayed 
marriage because of education would increase the capability of normative role 
performance by increasing mental maturity and thereby decreasing tension in marital 
life. 

The legal age of marriage for girls is 18 years. But the study reveals that 38 (19.0 
per cent) divorced women had been married off before the prescribed age. It indicates 
that among the divorced women, child marriage were good in number. The overall 
age of marriage in Bangladesh is less. Due to conservative attitude, acute poverty 
and giving less importance to the daughters, girls are marrie off at the lower age. - 
This is especially because of parents may think that there is no benefit in inverting 
money on daughter. Daughters have to go to the husband’ houses sooner or latter. 
With this realization daughter are married off at an early age. 


Education 


Table 2 indicates that 46.5 per cent of the divorced women were illiterate and 
secondary level educated at the time of marriage. Only a few divorced women 
were graduates and above. Regarding the education of divorced women, Kafi (1982) 
finds in rural Bangladesh that 70 per cent of the divorced women were illiterate. 
Similar finding has been reported by Pothan (1986) in Indore, Madhya Pradesh, in 
a study of urban Hindu divorced women. Her study involving 200 divorced women 
and their spouses finds that a vast majority of divorced women (82 per cent) were 
literate at the time of marriage. Several authors in Western Countries, namely 
Guest (1991), Jones (1981, 1995), Spanier and Glick (1981) conclude that education 
was directly related to marital happiness and satisfaction, which lead to lower 
incidence of marital dissolution. Educated men and women can adjust each other 
very eaily. But when there is no formal education and difference in educational 
attainment is more, personal differences can be aroused in relation to respect and 
the incidence of marital dissolution can occur. But Houseknecht and Spanier (1980) 
find contradictory conclusions in Western Countries. They conclude that women 
who began graduate studies after marriage were more likely to divorce or separate 
than women who began graduate studies before marriage. 
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In Bangladesh, parents are giving less importance to the daughter than the 
son in terms of education. But urban scenario is somewhat different. Urban parents 
are more conscious about education. As compared with rural areas, urban divorced 
women are more educated. But it is not more as compared with men. Though 
after marriage, divorced women are not continued in their studies with a large 
number of cases certain improvements in education are found in higher secondly, 
graduation and other levels. Two divorced women improved their education from 
secondary to graduation. They might have realized that education would bring 
their livelihood, freedom from dependence on parents. On the whole, it is clear 
that the educational level of Muslim women was very low compared to Muslim 
men. 


Occupation 


Among the 200 divorced women, a majoriuty of them (71 per cent) had no regular 
work at the time of marriage. They were mostly housewives and students. Among 
the working divorced women, higher number was engaged in garment sector. 
Garment sector is very popular in urban areas particularly in Dhaka City. Momen 
(1985) finds in 6 (Six) slums in Dhaka City, among 150 divorced and separated 
women, a mijority of the respondents i.e. about 60 per cnent had no occupation at 
all other than being housewives at the time marriage. The life in slum is tough, 
fragile and hard. People come from rural areas to urban areas and take shelter in 
slums. As compared with other households, slums women are working more as 
they have to survive by themslves. Basically, they are the poorest of the poor 
class. Pothen (1986) also finds that 83.5 per cent of the divorced yomen had no 
regular work at the time of marriage. Akther (2000) in Bangladesh argues that 
education linked with increased earning power helped strengthen women’s position 
within the family, society and economy. Cherlin (1979) concludes that female 
employment and marital dissolution were casually related and that the increase in 
labour force participation had led to the higher leveis of divorce in advanced 
societies. Wives’ paid work had been ironically associated with a higher probability 
of divorce. Kenkel (1966) concludes that upper middle occupational level 
contributed less, middle level proportiately and lower income level much more to 
divorce cases. Raab and Selznich (1964) maintain that higher the occupational 
level, lower would be the divorced rate. 

Generally in Bangladeshi society, one finds husband as a breadwinner and 
wife as a house-maker. In that sense, a majority of the divorced women are 
unemployed. But after divorced the situation changes slightly. As many as 10.5 
per cent of the divorced women had taken up job, as they were unemployed at the 
time of marriage. It might be because of their inability to depend on parents that 
they took a job. This indicates that divorced women not only faced social ostracism 
but also economic dependence. 
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Income 


The study shows that divorced women had low income at the time of marriage and 
even at present. This implies that divorced women had to depend on other for their 
livelihood. Papnek (1979) argues that women might be able to gain higher 
independence and a stronger role in decision-making when they earned money 
independently and consequentially influences the use of family resources. Women 
after divorce had no financial support to make a living. For many women, divorce 
was not expected eventually. Peterson (1989) finds that women who divorced at 
least 10 years ago had significant earning and income advantages over recently 
divorced women. Most longitudinal studies in western societies, Hoffman (1977), 
Mott and Moore (1978), Corcoran (1979), Espenshade (1979), Moore (1977), 
Duncan and Hoffman (1985), Peterson (1989) indicate that women’s economic 
vulnerability was prolonged for at least five years, unless remarriage occurred and 
despite dramatic increases in labour participation and hours worked upon separation 
and divorce. Moore and Waite (1981) find that the risk of divorce increased as 
wives’ relative contributions to total family income increased. Spainer and Glick 
(1981) maintain that low income was one of the basic reasons for higher probability 
of teenage marriage ending in divorce. Raab and Selznich (1964) conclude that 
divorce was a consequence not of poverty but of the social disorganization with 
which poverty was so closely linked. Low-income families were highly vulnerble 
not only to divorce but also to other factors, which effectively dissolved the family 
viz, desertion, and separation. 

The overall economic condition of Bangladesh is not encouraging. Moreover, 
a good number of divorced women are engaged in unskilled labour force like 
garment sector which do not response qualifications. The salary of this sector is 
very low. On the whole, it is indicated that divorce was taking place among low- 
income people in urban areas of Bangladesh and making them lead a life, which 
they never anticipated. 


Type of Family 


The study reveals that a higher percentage (84.5 per cent) belonged to single 
families at present. Similarly, a higher percentage (62.5 per cent) belonged to 
nuclear families during marital life. The type of family does matter with regard 
to marital disruption. There is a contradiction, whether divorce occurs more in 
joint families or signal families. Sociologists clam that family disorganization is 
minimum in such larger family units. In the study of Fonseca (1966) in Bombay 
and Metha (1975) in Delhi, Bombay and Udaipur, among 50 Hindu divorced 
and separated women (25 each from lower and middle classes), they find that in 
a majority of the cases of family disorganization and dissolution were in joint 
families. In extended family system, influences from others like mother-in-law, - 
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sister-in-law etc., were more as compared with single and nuclear families. 
Couples in single and nulear families enjoy more liberty than extended family. 
Aziz (1979) similarly concludes that in Bangladesh although the joint family 
was approved by social tradition, in the study he could not find a single family in 
which five generations lived together under the same roof. It was common for 
sons to separate from their parents within a few years of their marriage. As a 
result of this separation they started as an elementary family. But Bertrand (1967) 
concludes that in western societies that in extended family structure where 
individual was surrounded by a large group of kin, his status was well defined 
and protected, divorce has little chance of going through. 

In Bangladesh, overall extended family is less as compared with single or 
nuclear family particularly in urban areas, because of accommodation problem, 
privacy and individualistic tendency of husband and wife. Author reason is 
employment and overall economic condition. When a person gets a job, he cannot 
afford a good house and bring parents or other family members. The researcher 
assumes that due to above circumstances, a majority of the divorced women 
belonged to single and nuclear families. It indicates that cases of divorce are more 
among nuclear families than single and extended families. Though extended family 
is less as compared with single and nuclear family forms in Bangladesh and it 
cannot be a cause of marital dissolution. 


Number of Children 


Itis evident from the study that 82.5 per cent of the divorced women had no children 
at the time of the study. It indicates that cases of divorce were more among no 
chidren couples. Spanier and Glick (1981) find that the greater the number of 
children, the less the propensity to divorce. Moreover, they find that the sex of the 
children made a difference in marital stability. Families with at least one son were 
less likely to divorce than those with all daughters. The livehood of marital 
disruption was greater when the marriage involved no children and was least when 
there were three or more children. Thornton and Beborach (1983) find that 
approximately 60 per cent of divorcing couples had children. 

Children can be regarded as a component while taking divorce decision or 
not. Moreover children can be a burden after divorce. But when there is no child, 
advantages are more particularly about thinking of remarriage. At the same time 
sexes of children are a factor. The husband may expect a son instead of daughter. 
When repeatedly daughters are.born, the husband may decide to marry again fora 
son and give divorce to his existing wife/wives. Naturally and culturally, son is 
valuable than daughter. In this respect, divorce cases are more among no child and 
when children are daughters only. 
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Suggestions 


On the basis of major findings, the following suggestions are being recommended. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


The Study reveals that the age of marriage of divorced women was less as 
compared to other countries like India. Moreover, some marriage took 
place before the age, which was given by the law. Indeed child marriage 
were proportionally more. Due to early age at marriage, women faced a 
lot of problems in the husbands’ house. They might not have prepared for 
marriage, but they were married. The problem was mainly ‘adjustment. In 
Bangladeshi custom the wife has to please her husband and in-laws as 
well. Otherwise, she will not be well treated by her husband and in-laws. 
Education can play a crucial role to make good adjustment with the new 
environment. On the other hand, the girl should get proper socialization at 
the early age, which can be a pillar of the later life. The problem exists 
due to child marriage. It will be the responsibility of the parents to take 
appropriate steps to overcome the situation. 

Parents should change their attitude towards daughters. There should be 
no discrimination between sons and daughters. Parents also should provide 
opportunities for proper socialization, personality development, so that 
they can adjust with any abnormal and untoward situation if arises. They 
should give proper education to their daughters. If girls get education, 
they will raise their voice in-laws house and the age of marriage can be 
increased. 

The Government should give incentive more and more for girls’ education. 
If educated girls marry educated boys, problem in marital life can be 
Under the existing law, among Bangladeshi Muslims, the husband can 
divorce his wife on his own will without intervention of the Court through 
Arbitration Council, but the wife cannot. Wife can only do if the husband 
had given the power of divorcing him on certain conditions or without 
conditions at the time of marriage registration. Othérwise, the wife has to 
go to the Court seeking divorce on certain grounds under Dissolution of 
Muslim Marriage Act 1993. There is no equal right of divorce for 
Bangladeshi Muslim women. Moreover, husbands’ unilateral power of 
divorcing wife and delegation of power to the wife are being misused to 
some extent. Sometimes, when wives get the power of divorcing husbands, 
they divorce them without sufficient reasons. And from husbands’ part 
they randomly misuse the present existing law. In this situation, in order 
to protect the marital life, individual right, equal right and social justice, 
appropriate laws are required which can give equal protection; ensure 


social justice and equal strength. Religious leaders and civil society can 
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play a pivotal role in curbing the problem. People should convince the 
religious leader so that unilateral divorce should be /can be abolished. 
The civil society can create peoples’ awareness about that. Overall there 
is a need for social action so that the government can take some initiative 
on reforming the law. 


Observations 


Divorce is a problem in Bangladesh both from legal and sociological points of 
view. This problem is not confined only to specific class. It exists in almost all 
classes of society, but more so in lower income groups than higher income groups. 
The cases of divorce exist in almost all economic and social classes of people in 
Dhaka City. The overall socio-economic condition of divorced women are not 
good. This finding is related to the socio-economic situation in Bangladesh. Divorce 
is more among women who haye no children. Children become a factor in the 
decision of divorce. When there is no child, both the parties can take decision for 
divorce very easily. Cultural values and family origin play a role in marital 
adjustment. We live in a society where we need peace, harmony, mutual interaction 
and understanding. Collective efforts should be made for greater interests of the 
society even in the family life. When family breaks down everything breaks down. 

Generally we believe that divorce is the primary solution of material conflict but 
after divorce problems are more acute and to a large extent intolerable. Divorced 
women and their children are becoming vulnerable within vulnerable in our society. 
The need of the hour is to protect peace, harmony, understanding etc. in the day to 
day life. In this light, divorce should not be encouraged and desirable. It is the 
responsibility of every conscious citizen of the country to do his or her level best 
to protect the marital bond at any cost. This should be a message to the people at 
the end. 


TABLE 1: AGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE RESPONDENTS 


N:200 

Age Group (in Years) At Present At the Time of Marriage 

Frequency % Frequency % 
<15 0 0.0 02 1.0 
15-18 24 12.0 38 19.0 
18-25 121 60.5 136 68.0 
25-35 44 22.0 24 12.0 
35-45 11 5.0 0 0.0 
Total 200 100.0 200 100.0 
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TABLE 2: DISTRIBUTION OF EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF 











THE RESPONDENTS 
Level of Education At Present At the Time of Marriage 
Frequency % Frequency % 
Illerate 34 17.0 34 17.0 
Primary ( i-v) 37 18.5 ` 37 18.5 
Secondary (v1-x) 22 11.0 22 11.0 
Higher Secondary 45 22.5 48 24.0 
Diploma Holders | 9 45 - 10 5.0 
Graduate 33 16.5 31 | 15.5 
Post Graduate 16 8.0 16 8.0 
Others 3 15 | 2 1.0 
Total 200 100.0 200 100.0 
TABLE 3: DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF 
THE RESPONDENTS 
N: 200 
Type of Occupation , At Present At the Time of Marriage 
| Frequency % Frequency % 
Professional -Civil Servant at 0.5 0 0.0 
- Professor 2 1.0 2 1.0 
-Officer 4 2.0 4 2.0 
-Teacher | 3.5 5 2.5 
-Doctor 2 1.0 2 1.0 
- Advocate 2 1.0 2 1.0 
- Nurse 4 2.0 4 2.0 
Skilled -Technical Work 0 .0. 0 0.0 
- Carpenter _ 0 0.0 0 0.0 
- Driver/Conductor — 0 0.0 0 0.0 
Unskilled -Businessman 4 2.0 4 2.0 
-Shopkeeper 0 0.0 0 0.0 
-Office Assistant 10 5.0 5 2.5 
-Peon 0 0.0 0 0.0 
-Garment Worker 28 14.0 24 12.0 
-Day Laborer 11 5.5 4 2.0 
- Others 4 2.0 2 1.0 
No Regular Work 121 | 60.5 124 71.0 
Total 200 100.0 200 - 100.0 
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TABLE 4: DISTRIBUTION.OF MONTHLY INCOME STATUS OF THE RESPONDENTS 





N: 200 

Income (in Taka) . At Present At the Time of Marriage 

Frequency ` % Frequency % 
Nil 121 603.5 141 70.5 
<= 3,000 29 14.5 22 11.0 
3001-4000 18 9.0 10 5.0 
4001-5000 7 3.5 6 3.0 
5001-6000 11 5.5 9 4.5 
6001-7000 0 0.0 0 0.0 
7001-8000 6 3.0 4 2.0 
8001-9000 2 1.0 2 1.0 
9100 & > 6 3.0 6 3.0 
Total 200 100.0 200 100.0 





TABLE 5: DISTRIBUTION OF TYPE OF FAMILY OF THE RESPONDENTS 


N: 200 
Family Type _ At Present 
Frequency % 
Single 169 84.5 
Nuclear 29 145 
Extended 2 1.0 
Total 200 100.0 


At the Time of Marriage 
Frequency % 
61 30.5 
125 62.5 
14 7.0 
200 100.0 


TABLE 6: DISTRIBUTIONS OF NUMBER OF CHILDREN OF THE RESPONDENTS 


N: 200 

No. of Children Son Daughter Total 

Frequency % Frequency % Frequency % 
Nil 183 91.5 176 88.0 165 82.5 
One 16 8.0 15 7.5 21 10.5 
Two l 0.5 4 2.0 8 4.0 
Three 0 0.0 3 1.5 3 1.5 
Four 0 0.0 1 0.5 2 1.0 
Five 0 0.0 l 0.5 ] 0.5 
Total 200 100.0 200 100.0 200 100.0 
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7 FUSION OF IDENTITY BEING SURVIVAL STRATEGY 
Amitabha Sarkar 


India is a country of cultural diversities that help us to understand the unique qualıty of its cultural 
mosaic. The Indian sub-continent is characterised by multi-lingual, multi-ethnic and cultural 
pluralism of different ethnic affinities and religions. Due to close association of various ethnic 
groups they have developed a kind of tolerance and respect to each other as well as adaptation and 
assimilation of various cultural traits among themselves in view of survival strategy at a particular 
ecological niche and centering around such strategy a situation harmonious co-existence develops 
which often cuts across caste-creed affiliation. The present paper highlights the Bastar situation 
through Dusehra festival, which is chiefly a ritual of Mata Danteshwari and Sundarban island 
situation where Ban bibi cult acts as a cohesive factor among the people of this landmass. Bastar 
is a tribal dominated area while Sundarban is an area of multi-ethnic base dominated by caste 
groups. Therefore, by comparing the survival strategies of these two areas, we can identity the 
similarities and dissimilarities in the approaches of these two cultural areas. 


India is a country of cultural diversities that help us to understand the unique quality 
of its cultural mosaic.‘But surprisingly, tone of. unity is lying behind all these 
diversities so that India emerges as a composite whole. The people living in this 
vast area have different ethnic boundaries with different levels of cultural 
development. These different cultures like different flowers composing a colorful 
bunch have merged to one single entity, namely the Indian Civilization (Banerjee, 
1968). 

Each ethnic group possesses an identity through some of its cultural attributes 
that usually differs from others. The word ‘ethnic’ is associated with identity of a 
particular group. Ethnic identities and categorization are based on the relationship 
between the ethnic groups at a particular point of time. The conditions that modulate 
the boundary of ethnic groups are a specific situational and historical condition 
(Goswami, 1991). The factor of ethnicity generates cognitive categories, that is, 
the notion of one ethnic group for others. According to Glazer (1975), ‘ethnicity is 
a social group which consciously shares some aspects of a common culture and is 
defined primarily by descent or inheritance’. Identity vis-a-vis ethnic identity may 
be identified broadly in two ways: (a) Symbolic expressive group — where an 
individual derives attachment from place of birth, language, kinship relationship, 
religion and social practices while, (b) instrumental group — it is usually formed 
for certain common and specially the common interests, cultural symbols are put 
by elites seeking instrumental advantage for themselves or the groups they claim 
to represent. 


_ Address for communication: Dr. Amitabha Sarkar, Anthropological Survey of India, AG-44, Salt Lake 
City, Sector-II, Kolkata-700091, India, E-mail: bhabbinimay @ yahoo.com 
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The present paper highlights the integrity of the people especially different 
tribal and other ethnic groups of Bastar of Chhattisgarh as well as the people of 
Sundarban area (which includes tribals, Hindu, Muslim and Christian) whose 
subsistence is around jungle and riverine area respectively, in view of their survival 
strategy, they have adapted various folk deities into their own religious belief system. 
The impact or influence of those deities in both the locales are so penetrating in the 
life and culture of the concerned areas which makes a platform of cultural synthesis 
and harmonious co-existence between different social and religious groups forming 
a meaningful pattern of survival strategy. 


J 


Bastar Situation 


Bastar is the homeland of various ethnic groups including the tribal people like 
Muria, Bison-Horn-Maria, Abujh Maria, Bhatra, Halba, Dorla, Gadaba etc who 
possesses a distinctive culture and their habitation territory is more or less sharply 
demarcated and distinct. The cultural eer scenario of Bastar is reflected 
through various cultural attributes among each ethnic group who by virtue of such 
attribute maintains chiefly their ethnic identity. One of such cultural attribute is 
Dusehra ritual of Bastar which is a platform not only for assimilation and 
harmonization among various ethnic groups but it also acts as a centripetal force 
where the center of the force is the Mata Danteshwari and on the periphery of such 
force there are various matas of the village (i.e. village deity) of different parganas 
who are usually the presiding clan deities of the respective villages. Each ethnic 
group possesses a distinct role in'the Dusehra festival. It is also said that the clan 
deities are genealogically related with Mata Danteshwari in their celestial worldview 
- which was a tutelary deity of Bastar king and his State. It is also reported that the 
then king of Bastar state tried to integrate his state subalterns through the network 
of deities. In this way the dyadic relationship turn the people of Bastar to a kind of 
fusion in culture sphere as well as in religious behaviour which is reflected through 
the participation in Dusehra ritual. 

Bastar was a princely state. The Subalterns of such territory being recessive 
group in power structure, often adopts the cultural traits of political head or king of 
such jurisdiction being head of power group. But all this does not rule out the 
adoption of the elements of the Subalterns by the dominant group or vice-versa, 
such sort of penetration of religious elements into the core of culture is the outcome 
of the social existence for survival. Bastar is one of such where not only the various 
local tribal deities of the little tradition are penetrated among the great tradition but 
also Dusehra festival which is*chiefly a pan-Indian ritual cum festival of great 
tradition has been equally accepted by the local tribal inhabitants. 

The relation between local religion and state formation of Bastar or between 
village level worship of mother goddess and the chief tutelary deity of the state — 
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Danteshwari which is symbolized with Sakti cult and worship with pomp and 
éclat during Dusehra festival has to be discussed in order to understand the process 
of centripetal force of cultural elements and thus forms a 4ituation of 
‘amalgamation’ (describes a fusion that is more irreversible than a simple 
mingling). Dusehra in Bastar, unlike Dusehra in other parts of India has nothing to 
do with. the triumphant return of Rama to Ayodhaya. Bastar being various 
endogamous distinct tribal groups chiefly populate a cultural region of 
Dandakaranya forest i.e., more than 75% population belongs to the tribal status. 
Almost each tribal group of Bastar has its own language but Halbi act as the lingua 
franca. 

In the Bastar context it can also-be said that tribal groups are differentiated 
from other on several criteria like language, social organization as well as their 
belief systems. “The most crucial feature for the integration of a tribe into the 
structure of the regional community is not only religion and language but also the 
organizational structure of the regional community” (Xaxa, 1999) which is very 
much prevalent in Bastar through pargana-manjhi organization which is also 
reflected during Dusehra festival. 

It has also been observed that most of the inhabitants as well as tribals of Bastar 
share a common approach to local religion as embodied in village festivals and the 
worship of the mother goddesses. Although people of Bastar come to attend Dusehra, 
at Jagdalpur town where Raja’s palace is situated, from all over 85 parganas of the 
then Bastar State, often walking for several days, it was never the central festival in 
people’s life, but a festival of royal or political patronage which bound as well as 
articulate people of the Bastar. But even more than a royal patronage of Dusehra, it 
is the worship of Mata Danteshwari of Bastar that how religion was mould through 
the State legitimacy and used to invite this subalterns of the State from even very 
distant corner of the State and also to give importance and encourage his subalterns 
to raise their problem in their territory or pargana in the Open meeting at Muria 
Durbar — the last ritual of Dusehra festival which was earlier presided over by the 
Raja now by District Collector, M.P. and M.L.A’s and other State administrators. 

All the villages of Bastar under study are of multi-ethnic in nature and more or 
less dominated by tribal groups like Muria, Halba, Dhurwa, Bhatra, Gond, Raja 
muria etc. For empirical data collection following villages are studied-Machkot, 
Tiriya, Pandripani, Nagarnar and Amazon etc. In the villages there are other ethnic/ 
caste groups like Dhimar/Kurak, Dhakar, Sonar, Raut, Kumhar, Sundi, Ghadwa, 
Panika, Mahara, Lohar, Chandal, Khatri etc. 

It also appears that there are three main categories Of deities prevalent among 
the tribal of Bastar — 

(a) Earth goddess 

(b) Lineage deity and 

(ty Matagudi 
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Earth Goddess 


In each and every village in Bastar all the ethnic groups propitiate these three 
categories of deities where ethnic boundary is not taken into consideration. It is 
reported that earth is referred as bhum or matideo or mutak or murtal or tallurmutte 
of tallin. The earth includes the spirits of river, forest and are appeased separately. 
In Tamakoni village these are appeased with the help of Pujari from Amnit Bhatra 
group while at Machkot it is officiated by Dhurwa priest or perma. 

The tribal people of Bastar venerate the earth goddess in different names, 
which varies according to their territorial settlement pattem. Abujh Maria and Muria 
refer her as tallurmutte, tallin by Dandami Maria, mutak — murtal by Dhurwa of 
Kanger ghati area and bhum or mati deo by Bhatra, Halba and neighbouring villages 
of Jagdalpur. They have also a belief that they are her offsprings as she feeds them 
by providing various types of crops and cereals. The Hindus identify the earth 
deity as matti deo/matideo. It is worshipped in the lighter half of the month of 
Chait (March-April) and the ritual is officiated by a gaita or sirha of tribal origin 
or by a Mahara caste and referred as matipujari and it is performed in the day time. 
They have a belief that matideo also gives protection to their cattle. They worship 
the matideo to protect the village from all types of diseases and dangers. It is 
observed that in each and every village of Bastar including our villages studied 
has its own deity called gaon devi or mata gudi; in Tamakoni village Maolimata 
and Jaliniburi mata are presided in village matagudi while in Machkot village it 
is presided by Maolimata, Pardeshin mata and Telangin mata. They are 
worshipped for the welfare of the village. Beside all the deities the village under 
study has its guard deity who is usually established at the outskirts of the village. 
The deity exits as a guard deity and protects the village from all types of evils 
(Dasgupta and Sarkar, 2003). These deities are identified or Dand deo(male deity) 
in both the studied villages. 


Lineage Diety 


Ancestor worship is one of the essential parts in the life and action of the tribes of 
Bastar. They believe that their deceased ancestors are among their own household 
deities who protect them from all sorts of problems and act for their welfare. The 
ancestral spirit holds a very important position in their culture and religious world. 
All tribes of Bastar practice ancestor worship. It is also reported that Abujh Maria, 
Dandami Maria, Muria and Dorla have their own pen (clan) deities (Dasgupta and 
Sarkar, 2002). This pen deity is a guardian deity of a particular clan to which a 
person belongs. These entire pen deities of the celestial world are mythically 
connected with each other through the network of social relations; more s0, these 
deities have their own specified territory. Anga is the blanket term for all the clan 
deities. Some of the pen deities are male and represented by a frame of three parallel 
log of saja wood or log held together by cross-pieces of bamboo to which they are 
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tied by cords of siyari creeper or twisted thongs to the outer ring of bamboos 
(Grigson, 1991). When the pen deity is a female then it is represented through Jat 
(which is a long bamboo stick with a piece of coloured cloth which indicate the 
flag of a particular deity and tied at the top and above that at the extreme end there 
is a small conical or round bell metal piece in which the lat is inserted). This is 
known as gura. The log gods are commonly known as anga deo or pat deo. The 
pat deo deity is propitiated by the communities living in and around Jagdalpur, 
Dantewada and Chote Dongar areas while anga deo is the deity of Muria tribe of 
Narayanpur area. It is also reported that each and every clan has its own log god 
and among the log gods there are some sorts of hierarchy (Sarkar & Dasgupata). 
To detect the culprit they usually take the help of their own clan god (log god). In 
case of any sort of crisis or problematic situation in a house even the Hindus of the 
village invite log god to visit their house and for getting blessings. The clan god is 
carried on shoulder of four people from some other village. They carry it and take 
round in the village, visiting each and every household. The clan priest also 
accompanies the party. It appears that the carriers of the log god are possessed and 
their each and every act during such carrying procession is considered as the 
directives of their supreme authority of the celestial world. 


Matagudi 


The site of a mata gudi is found in each and every village of Bastar. In a village of 
mata gudi there are places for other various matas, which are related with family 
welfare activities. Some of such deities are Pardeshin mata, Bhandarin mata, 
Sitala mata, Telangin maga, Jalini mata, Maolimata, Kankalin mata, Kodal 
mata, Jamindarin mata, Danteshwari mata, Mahamai ma, Hingala devi etc. 
of which Danteshwari (or Yayal muttey in Gondi dialect) being the supreme 
among them and is the tutelary deity of the Bastar King. 


Annual Ritual Calendar 


In Bastar the people both tribal and non-tribal observe several rituals and festivals. 
Some of such rituals are performed at the family level, some at commuhity level 
while rest at regional level. The empirical data also speak that they have a celestial 
world where a large number of deities are there and which are genealogically 
related and are propitiated by them. Numerous devis (mother goddess) are in their 
belief system for their various socio-economic welfare activities. Their celestial 
belief system is full of myth and legend and which are directly influencing their 
sustenance activity. 

Apart from these there are number of Matas in the respective villages, which 
are also appeased time to time in order to get blessings and welfare for family. 
These have been categorically discussed here to comprehend their nature and 
pattern. 
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(i) Jhanda Deo and Duarmundia Itis situated in the village boundary to protect 


(ii) Maolimata 


(iii) Jaliniburi mata 


(iv) Dongar deo 


(v) Dand deo 


(vi) Pardeshin mata 


the village from any kind of calamity and both 
these are male deities, officiated by Bhatra 
pujari. He is appeased through pujari. Al the 
members of village contribute and participate. 
Stone and stick represent him. 


She is worshipped for the welfare of village 
and cattle. Her worship is performed at mata 
gudi of village by Bhatra priest (of Amnit 
Bhatra group, wearing sacred thread) and 
represented by a piece of stone. She is 
especially appeased during Holi and failing 
which he or she would face bad thing in the 
village, known as dath parna, she is also 
worshipped on every Saturday and Tuesday. 
She is regarded as sister of Mata Danteshwari 
— the tutelary deity of Bastar king. 


She is represented at village matagudi with 
unhewn stones, ritual officiated by village 
priest (from Bhatra community), she is 
appeased for the cure of Cholera, pox, 
dysentery and vomiting etc and during Fagun 
(Feb- March). She is worshipped by all the 
villagers especially on every Tuesday and 
Saturday of the week. 


This deity is also situated in the outskirt of the 
village. He is a male deity, appeased once ina 
year when buffalo sacrifice is done. The ritual 
is officiated by village Bhatra pujari for the 
protection of village from any hazard. 


He is a male deity and appeased by the village 
Sirha (sorceror) who comes from Raja Muria 


. group. He is a malevolent deity. He ts appeased 


in order to save the village from the wrath of 
malevolent spirit. All the villagers take part in 
this ritual. 

She is presided at village matagudi, represented 
by small terracotta icon. She is worshipped for 
familial welfare. Before taking any new 
seasonal fruits / cereals firstly she is also 
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(vii) Telangin! mata 


(viii) Bhairam devi 


(ix) Bhandarin mata 


(x) Maoli mata 


(xi) Ganesh Puja 
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appeased during amakhani ritual (first eating 
of mango in a season). On every Wednesday 
and Saturday she is worshipped by Dhurwa 
pujari / perma with incense and cocoanut. 
Apart from this she is worshipped with éclat 
during brighter half of the Chait month. She is 
also worshipped during noakhani / nayakhani 
in the month of bhado by village sirha 
(sorceror). All the villagers participate in it. 
She is a very ferocious and indignant deity, 
represented by throny seat with iron nails in 
the village matagudi. Before harvesting paddy 
she is appeased by Dhurwa pujari / perma, 
on behalf of village by sacrificing egg at 
matagudi, which is known as pit kutani. This 
is done only after villagers start paddy harvest. 
She protects the crop from the malevolent 
Spirits. 

She is worshipped for the welfare of cattle and 
to be saved from fever. She is appeased by 
sirha of tiger or nag clan. The deity is 
represented by piece or pieces of stone. 


She is represented by a khuta of wood 
equivalent to horn of wild buffalo, pujari 
presides over the rituals performed for a 
cluster of neighbouring villages for family 
welfare. 


Represented by small terracotta icon. Rituals 
are presided over by Dhurwa pujari. She is 
worshipped for the welfare of the people and 
cattle. Considered to be the sister of 
Danteshwari ma or Hinglajin mata, (in gondi 
she is called as yagal muttey). 

It is a recent introduction in the Village. A 
Brahman priest of Jagadalpur performs the 
ritual in the month of Bhado. This puja 
continues for nine days where all the villagers 
subscribe for the ritual. During this puja various 
Hindi songs are played and are transmitted by 
loudspeaker. 
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In some villages shrine or matagudi is presided by Jalini Mata, Pardeshin 
Mata who are chiefly worshipped during Fagun (Feb-Mar) and Landi (May-June) 
communally by village Bhatra priest (Name — Aito Baghel). There is also a bhima 
khuta (rain deity) in the village, which is also officiated by a Bhatra priest for good 
rain. This ritual is performed sometimes from Chait (March-April) to Landi (May- 
June). Bhandarin Mata and Telangin Mata worshipped by Bhatra pujari 
(Name — Nilo Baghel of this village) during Kuar (Sept-Oct.). Unhewn stone 
represents all these deities. Another Mara, living goddess, named Kankalin Mata 
is appeased by a different Bhatra pujari (Name — Somia Baghel) during Magh 
(Jan-Feb). The purpose of this ritual is the thanks giving affair for good harvest 
who is equally considered by them as Danteshwari mata. It is also communal 
ritual in the village where all the villagers voluntarily use to contribute for such 
ritual. Apart from this, a few household in the village practice Lakshmi Jagar 
ritual during the month of Pous (Dec-Jan), though it is individual family level 
worship but all the villagers participate in it. The priest is Brahman in this ritual. 
Case history reveals that this ritual had been performed at Bhatra family last during 
2002 in this village. 

In some tribal households of the villages, namely, Bhatra and Halba, tulsitala 
(Basil plant) is found in the courtyard. According to the Hindu mythology tulsi is 
equivalent to Narayan and these tribal people (only male) wears Kanthi garland in 
the neck. Pujari is from Dhakar and Muria tribe of the village. 

There are following matas in the village who are appeased from time to time 
by pujart and where all the villagers both Hindu caste group and tribal jointly 
participate and perform their respective role. This is held for the happiness and 
welfare of their village, cattle, crops and family. 

At Hazariguda Para of Pandripani village there is a seat for mata who is 
especially appeased during Holi (i.e., in the month of Fagun) and Goncha (cart) 
festival by Muria pujari in order to save the villagers form pox. All the villagers 
perform it. An anthropomorphic icon represents her. 

At Maoliguda para of the village there is a place for Maolimata who is 
represented by unhewn stone, she is regularly appeased on Saturday and Tuesday 
by Dhakar priest. She is also considered as the sister of Danteshwari mata. During 
Holi in the month of Fagun she is specially appeased communally by collecting 
contribution from the villagers, otherwise her wrath will be harmful for the villagers. 

Banshbhundi Mata is situated on the entrance of main roadside, near damor 
factory and-en the western outskirt of the village. Unhewn stone represents her. 
All the villagers communally performed her ritual by collecting contribution twice 
in a year and her ritual is officiated by Dhakar (cultivating caste) priest. First she is 
appeased during Goncha/ Ashar month in the lighter half for good rain and secondly, 
she is worshipped during the lighter half of the Pus month for the welfare of the 
cattle and on the same day they also perform Diari festival of the village. Along 
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with this ritual on the same day at Karehkote para of the village Boriyadi Mata is 
appeased communally which is also officiated by Dhakar priest. Unhewn stone 
also represents her. 

They also appease Hinghlaji Mata communally for peace and welfare of the 
village during Fagun (Feb-Mar). It continues for three days and the ritual is presided 
by both Muria (ST) and Dhakar pujari of the village. Pig, cock and goat are offered 
in this ritual for sacrifice. Muria (ST) sacrifices pig while goat are sacrificed by 
Halba (ST). During this ritual all the neighbouring village deities are invited since 
all these Matas are genealogically related in their celestial world. They also perform 
worship of Bhima-Bhimul Khutha for good rain by the Muria (ST) tribe 
communally in the village. She is appeased by pujari twice in a year that is during 
Holi in the month of Fagun and during Goncha (cart) festival in the month of 
Goncha (June-July). The seat of this benevolent deity is at Hazariguda para of the 
village. Besides these, in each and every shrine of village matagudi there is an 
open space for Dand deo, whose wrath is harmful in the village life. He is also 
appeased with the help of pujari of the village. 

The villagers also have faith and perform Lakshmi Jagar in the month of 
Aghan to Pus. This ritual continues for a month and officiated by Muria (ST) and 
Dhakar priest. Though it is performed at family level but all the villagers participate 
and take active part. Once this ritual is performed in the family, it is then obligatory 
for such family to perform the same ritual for consecutive another two years. This 
ritual is a symbol of prosperity among them and is widely accepted by both Hindu 
and tribal neighbours of the village. 

The seat of Pardeshin Mata is also at Hazariguda para along with Mata. She 
is specially worshiped during harvesting, amakhani and nayakhani ritual by Muria 
(ST) pujari. 


Conglomeration of Mata Cult Network and Impact 


In each and every villages of Bastar there are a number of matas(or a kind of 
Mother goddess cult) who are appeased from time to time for welfare and seeking 
blessings, their wrath may create a troublesome life. These matas are genealogically 
related to each other in their-celestial belief system that again have some 
consanguinea! or affinal relations with the supreme deity of Bastar — the 
Danteshwari mata, the tutelary deity of Bastar royal family. 

The whole concept of various matas or mother cults as found in different villages 
of Bastar centers around the principle mother cult, Danteshwari. During Dusehra 
festival we have observed that all the individual village deities are brought in to 
Jagadalpur town for propitiation centering around Danteshwari mata. The forces 
of decentralization of all these individual deities take place soon after the Dusehra 
festival when these individual deities return to their respective villages after performing 
bidai or gangamunda yatra ritual at Gangamunda ward of Jagadalpur town. 
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The whole idea of centripetal nature of religious beliefs percolates in all 
strata of the society where the tribal and non-tribal ways of life form a bond of 
synthesis, at least in their religious world-view and socio-economic understanding 
of life. This impact is strongly evident in the life and culture of the people of 
Bastar at large even to this day though it might have crystallized during the reign 
of feudatory chiefs, who ruled Bastar till recent past. 


Dusehra — The Process of Assimilation of Culture 


Bastar Dusshera is something unique. It is one of the chief festivals of Bastar, 
originally patronized by Royal family. The most important of these in Bastar is the 
Dusshera when all local deities from all Parganas and villages are invited and 
congregate at the temple premises of Danteshwari in Jagdalpur — the district 
headquarter. The*Dusshera in Bastar, unlike Dusshera in other parts of India, has 
nothing to do with the triumphant return of Rama to Ayodhya. Here it is devoted 
entirely to the goddess — Devi Danteshwari. Bastar Dusshera has several 
components and each of which has a history of its own in which specific division 
of labour among the various ethnic groups of the district or subalterns of the state 
is highly marked. Dusshera in Bastar is an occasion to propitiate the supreme 
goddess — ‘Danteshwari mata’ of the local pantheon. It is also reported from old 
inhabitants of Jagdalpur town that in olden days, during the regime of Late, Pravir 
Chandra Bhanjdeo, on the eve of-this occasion the village / pargana headmen and 
other office bearers and the feudal chiefs, the local diviners, shamans, priests (pujari 
or gaita), sorceror (wadde) etc. used to attend the function at Jagdalpur along with 
the respective village deities (i.e., either carrying the umbrella or chhata or lathi of 
the deities), carried in litters. Tribals from distant villages used to stay in the 
neighbouring forested area and within the open space of the town during these 
festival days, which continue for about 15 days. 

It is also reported that Dusshera and circumambulation of rath or chariot was 
started during the regime of Raja Purushottam Deo —the king of Bastar during 
1468-1534. The Dushera brought cohesion between villages and parganas and 
among various ethnic groups. In Bastar Dusshera, the festival usually starts on the 
day of kumb or new moon of the month Saon (July-Aug.). On the same day the 
villagers also perform Amush or Hariali. From that day they start to bring wood 
for the construction of eight / four wheeled rath. On that day they worship the pata 
wood (the main support of chariot) before Danteshwari temple. The construction 
of base of chariot is initiated by ritual magar muhi when wooden support is 
provided to the base. Blacksmiths of Pandripani and Tekamera villages and Agarias 
do the fixing of wooden joints with iron nails. Before construction of chariot they 
perform a ritual — barsi utarni when they worship the tools and equipments used 
for construction of the chariot. A goat is sacrificed and liquor, bangles, camphor, 
incense sticks, cocoanut are offered. After the construction of chariot wheels are 
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made and before the holes are perforated nar phodani ritual is performed and 
when offerings same as those of barsi utarni are given. 

There is an intricate division of labour in making rath. Raini rath (or vijay 
rath) is eight wheeled while the phool rath is the smaller or four-wheeled chariot. 
The overall responsibility of the construction of chariot is traditionally vested in 
the “Savara Naiks” of the village Bera umargaon and Jhar umargaon of Bakawand 
block of Jagdalpur. The ethnic groups involved in this construction work are Bhatra 
(ST), Saora (ST) and Raut; and they are altogether 177 in number. Dalpati Naik is 
mukhia of this group who hails from Saora community. It is also reported that 
there are a few Agaria who are traditionally iron smelters, and supplies nails for 
these work and Bhatra and Dhurwa are engaged in making rope for pulling the 
rath. The wood for various parts of rath is supplied from various villages of Bastar 
and it is estimated that about 75-80 villages as well as villagers are directly involved 
in this work. There are some important pieces of wood in rath construction, 
namely pata wood, magar muhi, acchanda diwas, gola_sdrai, kaichi wood — cross 
beam (for support), khamba wood (wood from base to top), dhaman wood (for 
rath top), kami sarai, tarla patta(for roof purpose), and parla whokana. It is also 
observed that the size of raini-rath is about 30 to 32 feet long, 18 feet wide and 18 
feet height while,the size of phool rath is about 32 feet long, 17 feet wide and 17 
feet height. 

It has also been observed that only one chariot is constructed yearly. In one 
year they construct the raini rath and the next year they construct the phool rath. 
After the chariot is constructed, the villagers of Mograpal decorate the chariot and 
it is known as rath singarni. At the beginning of the movement of chariot they 
perform a ritual — rath-rengani. 

Next phase of the ritual is to take permission from Kachan Devi to celebrate 
Dusshera festival. It is a swing in the ‘Kachan gudi’ — the abode of the deity at 
Pathraguda of Jagdalpur town. The seat of the swing is made of thorns of ‘bel ( 
wood apple) tree. They perform the ritual on the new moon day of the month 
Aswin (Sept.-oct) i.e. on the day of pitrapaksha or mahalaya. On this day both 
Kachan Devi and Raila Devi are appeased — the most revered deities of both 
Panika (weaver) and Mahara (untouchable caste) communities. They believe that 
Kachan devi protects their wealth. As per their legend Kachan devi and Raila 
devi are two sisters and Raila is younger, who married outside in a community 
lower in hierarchic order and thus was refused by her family as a daughter. Perhaps 
during that time Mahara and Mirgan accept her as their deity when her elder sister 
is also worshipped. In fact with the blessing of Kachan devi Raja Vir Narayan 
Deo’s(1639 — 54) wife gave birth to a daughter. The Kachan gudi ritual is officiated 
by Panika priest since time immemorial while the priest of “Raila Devi” belongs 
to Mirgan jati — Harijan community. On this occasion they select a virgin of Panika 
caste who becomes possessed by the deity — Kachan. During field investigation it 
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is observed that the duty of virgin girl is performed by Kunti Baghel, Panika Caste, 
Age—8 and student of class-IV; during the previous 4 days she maintains fasts and 
name of the priest is Sukul Das, Age-40, who hails from Manikpuri Panika caste 
of Rajen ward, Jagdalpur. On this occasion ‘gurumaya’ — two women of Panika 
caste play on dhankul — a musical instrument (a bow with string) to invoke the 
deities. The virgin becomes possessed and moves round the swing for three times 
along with sorcerer and Bhairam dev and then she is seated on the swing and 
gives permission to celebrate Dusshera festival. Previously Raja used to come to 
take such permission. Now same tradition is also followed and present Raja 
accompanied by chief priest — Laloo Pujari and other dignitaries of raj_paribar. 
The route of the journey is kept free from all sorts of malevolent spirits by Anga 
deo, often known as Pat deo who is carried on the shoulder of four persons who 
are at that time possessed and they are also Panika and Dhakar by caste. 

Next day after Kachan gudi that is, on the first day of the lighter half of the 
month Aswin_(Sept-Oct) they perform the ritual Kalash Sthapana or placing of 
brass pitcher in the interior of temple premises of Danteshwari Mata, filled with 
paddy grain. On the event 36 figurines of Durga Devi is made of silver, one nail 
like structure made of gold and the materials of offerings are given to the priest to 
start the ceremony. Twenty-eight Brahman priests are invited to perform the rituals 
associated with kalash sthapana. Fourteen of them recite the holy book the Chandi 
and the other fourteen recite Saptapadi. It continues throughout the days and nights 
of Navaratri. l 

In the evening of the same day Jogi bithai ceremony is performed at Sirasar 
Chawk Bhawan — adjacent to Palace of Jagadalpur town. According to myth when 
the king — Annam Deo left Waranga! for Bastar, the Jogi of Halba community 
followed him and behind them Mata Danteshari also came. As per the dictum of 
the king one married man from Jogi of Halba caste keeps sanjam during Dusshera 
for remaining 7 days at a stretch. There is a pit in Sirasar Bhawan. ‘The Jogi sits in 
the pit in prescribed posture. All these days he keeps fast on behalf of Royal family 
and feeds on small quantity of milk. At the time of “uthai” or end of ritual, they 
are given cash along with goat, liquor etc. During present field investigation Jogi 
came from Bade Amabal village name — Bhagat Sinh, Nag bash, age-25. On that 
day from the temple premises of palace Jogi comes with procession of manjhi(red 
turban), chalki (red turban), member manjhi (blue turban), munda baja (beating of 
small drums by Munda community) along with chief priest — Laloo pujari and 
before coming to Sirasar Bhawan, he visits Maoli/Mavli mata temple for blessings. 
A Kalash or brass pitcher and sword of the king are kept beside Jogi. The rituals 
are performed throughout the day and on the 9" day and on the day of Mavili 
Parghav the Jogi breaks his sanjam (self-restraint} and leaves hin seat from the pit. 

On the next day after Jogi bithai ritual the phool rath is drawn and during this 
period navaratri puja is performed every day for nine days. After the holy recital 
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by the priest in the Danteshwari temple at Jagdalpur and placed on the phool rath. 
Then the chariot is drawn from Sirasar Chowk in a procession to take round of 
Mavli Mandir (considered as sister of Danteshwari mata and infact she is the 
tutelary deity of Royal family; it is reported that when Annam Deo fled from 
Warangal, he fled along with their tutelary deity whose position in Bastar is 
considered as sister of Danteshwari mata) in circumambulation and finally up to 
the Singh Dyodhi of Danteshawri temple. During circumambulation some persons 
continuously keep fanning the deity with chavar/chamar (whisk). The rath is drawn 
for five days and about 800-1000 villagers of about 30-35 neighbouring villages 
are assigned to pull the rath during these days (Sarkar and Dasgupta, 1996): 

On the fourth day of the brighter half of the month Aswin (Sept-Oct) the 
magarmuhi charani situa] is performed. After the completion of construction of 
new rath (chariot) when new wooden wheels are inserted this ritual is performed 
with the sacrifice'of a goat and two hens and labourers engaged in this work are 
from ‘Bera Umargaon’ and Jharumargaon of Bakawand block which has already 
mentioned earlier. This ritual is important because in this ritual rope is tied for 
pulling the rath for circumambulation. 

Next important ritual is known as Nisha Yatra. It is performed on the 8" 
midnight of Navaratri’. During the night at about 11.30 p.m. to 12 midnight they 
perform Nisha Yatra (nisha means night and yatra means sacrifice). On this event 
they prepare rice, pulses and milk porridge at the Mavli mandir and at midnight 
those are carried in earthen vessel by Dhakar, Halba (ST) and Bhatra (ST) in 
procession to Khemeshwar devi temple followed by Bhatra men carrying the 
earthen lamps known as mal diya lighted by oil of the bark of char tree. The lamp 
bearers carry the lamps on their shoulders that are arranged in a series of wooden 
frame. At the Khemeshwar devi temple bhog ceremony is performed by. present 
Raja, Raj Guru and Chief Priest and goats are sacrificed by pharsa (tangi or axe). 
Raja Muria (ST), known as jalal of Bhatpal village, does sacrifice. It is also learnt 
that this ritual is performed to appease their ancestors and Khemeshwar temple is 
regarded as village guard deity. 

After the ritual at Khemeshar temple is over, the procession returns back to 
Mavili temple and goats are sacrificed there. Thereafter goats are also sacrificed at 
Danteshwari Mandir. In Danteshwari temple a pumpkin is also offered now, 
which is a symbolic offering (alike a buffalo in olden days). 

On the 9" day they perform Kumari puja in the Danteshwari temple. On this 
occasion nine virgins and one bachelor all less than 10 years old are worshipped. 
They are given saris and dhoti respectively. The bachelor is regarded as Bhairam 
deo. He sits separately in front of the virgins (Kumaris). On the same day Jogi 
leaves his seat. This ritual is forerunner of Mavli Parghav (i.e. reception of 
Danteshwari of Dantewada) in the evening on this day. On this auspicious day 
the invited deities from various places of Bastar reach Jagadalpur and it is 
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represented in the form of doli (palanquin), lat (stick) and chatter (umbrella) etc. 
of the deities are brought from the villages by the villagers. The main deities are 
Danteshwari mata of Chhote Dongar of Naryanpur and Bade Dongar of Naryanpur 
tehsil. These two are the special invitees on this occasion. Formal invitation are 
sent to them in the form of cash Rs. 5.00 each and one goat each and cocoanut, 
camphor, incense, bangles, vermilion etc. The priest of the two deities along with 
their companions also come to Jagdalpur on the day of Mavli Parghav and 
participate in the ritual procession (Sarkar and Dasgupta, 1996). Beside these, 
other gods and deities of various villages and parganas are also participated viz. 
Chepra guddan Mata from Asana village, Mavli Mata from Madpal village, 
Chorni Mata from Morath Pal village, Shitala Mata from KankaPal, Pardeshin 
Mata from NengaRas, Badi Mata from Nalpawand, Ganga dei from Parwa, 
Hingla Dei Mata from Bakawand etc. 

In the evening of 9" day of Navaratri or nabami the Mavli Parghav ritual is 
held. On the first day of navaratri the Rajguru sends invitation through a majhi to 
Danteshwari of Dantewada. Invitation are sent with Rs. 101.00, a piece of towel, 
cloth, one cocoanut, incense, camphor, bangles, hair pins, bindi and red rikki (used 
in the forehead by a Hindu married girl) as a mark of homage to her. After that on 
the 9" day the ‘palanquin’ and chhatra of Danteshwari mata of Dantewada along 
with her some ornaments are brought to Jagdalpur with procession and are placed 
at ‘Jiya Dera’. The chhatra of Jagdalpur of Danteshwari mata is also brought to 
jiya dera and placed there in the company of chhatra of Danteshwari of Dantewada. 
Earlier the Raja of Bastar used to go to receive the palanquin and chhatra of 
Danteshwari on this occasion. Now Rajguru, chief priest receives her along with 
District Administration. The people of Jagdalpur receive her in a big procession. 
They light lamps, burn cracker, dance, and play and sing song. The Bison-Horn 
Maria or Dandami Maria come in groups with traditional attire and dance with the 
rhythm of mandal and nagera. After receiving the chhata/chhatra, the chief priest 
(Laloo Pujari — Aryanak Brahman) brings it to the temple of Danteshwari Mata 
at Jagadalpur. At the temple a goat is sacrificed and prasad is distributed.. 

On the tenth day they perform Bhitar Raini when eight wheeled chariot — 
Raini Rath is drawn. Since this chariot is moved for the first time on the tenth day 
the offerings are given before its movements and goats are sacrificed. During the 
afternoon the chief priest sits holding the chhatra (umbrella) of Danteshwari of 
Dantewada is ceremonially placed on the Raini Rath. Previously the king played 
this role. Offering of mogra fish is given before the start of the movement of rath. 
The Raini Rath is drawn by Dandami Maria of Kilepal village area and this practice 
is continuing since time immemorial. In Bhitar Raini the chariot is drawn from 
Sirasar Bhawan taken round the Mayli mandir in circumambulation like Phool 
Rath and is taken to ‘Singh Dyodi’ (main gate of palace). At this place the chhatra 
is taken down from the rath and kept at Danteshwari temple of Jagdalpur. Then 
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some rituals are performed before rath by some married women who sprinkle 
mustard seed and salt to protect it from evil eyes. On the same day at night the 
chariot — Raini Rath is ceremonially stolen by the Bhatras (ST) who bring it to 
Kumbharakot. 

The main ritual of Bahar Raini is performed at Kumbharakot on the 11 day 
of Dusehra festival. All the invited deities of various villages and parganas along 
with the villagers are assembled at Kumbharakot from early morning. On this day 
Raja used to partake the food at Kumbharakot prepared from newly harvested 
crop. This ritual known as Nayakhani. Now a day this ritual is attended by present 
Raja (symbolically because he has no authority, power, etc.) with Rajguru and 
chief priest. Some sacrifices (goat and pumpkin) are also made there. A thatched 
hut on the bamboo pole is prepared; it is almost closed with single circular opening 
known as Rani Mancha. It is learnt that in early days Rani (queen) witnessed all 
the ritual activities at Kumbharakot seated on this Rani Mancha through the circular 
opening and villagers of Karanpur is entrusted traditionally with the construction 
of Rani Mancha. Now-a-days construction of such hut is simply a ritual behaviour 
among them. On that day Dhakar and Panika communities worship Kachan devil, 
made goat sacrifice in view of protection from infectitious diseases. In the evening 
of the same day the rath is drawn back by Dandami Maria with a large procession 
where present Raja stands on a jeep under the ceremonial umbrella of his kingdom. 

On the 12" day of the ceremony Kachan Yatra is performed at Kachangadi. 
On this event goat, pig and cocks are sacrificed and same virgin girl who was 
seated on the swing made of thorns of ‘bel’ tree is brought and given her cash and 
new clothes. Thus the ceremony ends with a belief that with this ritualistic 
performance the girl becomes free from her possessed state. 

In the evening of the 12" day the next event of Dusehra festival is Muria 
Darbar, which is an annual feature of Dusehra function since 1906 (Sundar, 1997) 
at Sirasar Bhawan. It is told that “it was started with the intention of training the 
king in administration and what we would today call ‘communication skills’. It is 
an occasion when the adivasis of Bastar are told of noble intention of the state, 
exhorted to conserve forests and engage in improved agricultural practices. It is a 
moment for the profession and rewarding of loyalty and even for the voicing of 
those minor notes of dissent that are permissible within the structures of official 
patronage”. (Sundar, 1997). 

During Manjhi Darbar or Muria Darbar where customarily the King sits in 
the dais with the pargana manjhi (headman of cluster of villages), Naik, Chalki( 
he is assistant to manjhi), Member, Kotwar, Sarpanch etc. to discuss and solve 
their problem and their request were also taken care of. Now a days instead of 
King the dais is chaired by (during 2004 Dusehra) Chairman of Dusehra Committee, 
Minister and MLA of Chhattisgarh, Collector of Bastar district and Executive 
Officer of Panchayat (a woman). It is essentially an assembly of Manjhi, Chalki 
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and Member where they are allowed freely to express their demand, problem of 
their area before this Darbar(assembly) where administrators and policy 
implementers are also present and it becomes a direct interaction with state officials. 
Due to the pressence of Manjhi, often this Darbar is known as Manjhi Darbar. 

The case studies suggest that during Muria Darbar on 25.10.2004 at 2.30 
p.m. that Manjhis express their grievance and demand before district and state 
authority: 


Case 1: Tulsiram Pujari, Age-56, Manjhi Chotedongar Pargana, Muria (ST), 
he expresses about village roads, deforestation etc. 

Case 2: Sadasiv Thakur, Manjhi, Hamirgarh Pargana, Age-55, Caste — 
Dhakar, he is demanding for Rs.1000/- per month being remuneration 
for carrying out the duty of Manjhi. Till date they have not received 
any such amount from administration. Chief Minister assured them 
through the officials of State on the dais that from now onwards State 
administration will incur Rs. 500/- and Rs.300/- p.m. to Manjhi and 
Chalki respectively. 


Case 3: Koram Kaunreya, Age-52, Manjhi Goalkunda Pargana of 
Bhopalpatnam, Dorla Gond (ST). 


He expresses about unemployment in the area and dueto such young 
generation are inclined towards Naxalite activities. 


Case 4: Lakhindar, Age-65, Manjhi Chitapur Pargana of Jagdalpur meee 
Bhatra (ST). 


He expresses that due to good yield in this year with the blessing of 
Danteshwari mata the number of crowd is more and earlier it 
happened during 1965. 


From the above discussion it clearly reflects that right from the days of 
Maharajas, the system of political orgahization in Bastar has been a very interesting 
one. The rulers, who were also the chief priest of the goddess Danteshwari, were 
regarded as the political heads. The hierarchical authority is as follows — Diwan, 
Pargana Manjhi, Panchayat, Manjhi-Mukhiya-Member and Memberin. At every 
level an official enjoys its authority and sustenance directly from the one above it 
(Das, 1974). Therefore, from the top of power structure - Maharaja to the village 
grass root level with the help of the institution of Manjhi, the political network 
and authority was well inter-connected and firmly established which helped 
Maharaja to unite its subalterns who are even of various ethnic groups. 

On the 13" day they perform Ganga Munda Yatra. This is held in Ganga 
Munda tank of Jagdalpur. This ritual is also known as Kutumba yatra. All the 
invited gods and deities brought from various villages assemble at this place for 
collective farewell through community sacrifices of goat, pigeon, chicken, egg 
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(fertilized) etc. With the performance of some ritual, they offer some money to the 
persons who have brought the invited deities and then the deities return to their 
respective villages. 

On 15" day Danteshwari of Dantewada is bidden farewell and it is the final 
ritud] of Dusehra function. Her palanquin, chhatra and escorts return back to 
Dantewada. During her farewell she is offered rice, wheat, flour, pulses, sugar, 
jaggery, ghee, mustard oil, lamp oil, chilies, three saris with silver embroidery, 
cocoanut, dhoti, goat, incense, camphor, cash, vermilion, bangles, mirror, comb, 
ribbon, hair pin, shawls etc. 

Thus, Dusehra is the ritual, which brings the tribal and non-tribal Hindus, 
irrespective of their caste/ethnic boundary and status, close to each other, and it 
binds all of them by a single thread (Sarkar and Dasgupta, 1996). 


TABLE 2: ASSOCIATED RITUAL COMPONENT OF BASTAR DUSEHRA AND 
INVOLVEMENT OF ETHNIC COMMUNITIES/ VILLAGES 


Ritual Component Communities / villages involved 

(i) Barsi Utrani Bhatra(ST), Saora(ST), Raut, Agaria 
(ii) Nar Phodan - do - 

(iti) Rath Construction - do - 


(iv) For bringing of various pieces of Name of the villages involved: 
wood for rath construction : 


(a) Pata wood Ulnar, Talnar, Chitaloor, Nangur, Billon, 
Madmoor, Nagarnar, Sadgud. 
(b) Magar Muhi Pandripani, Bade Marenga, Bade Morathpal, 
Lendra, Rajur 
(c) Acchanda Diwas Kurundi, Dhanaloor 
(d) Gola Sarai Khutapar, Baniagaon, Belgaon, Mejpadar, Dhanpunji, 


Chokawada, Maganpur, Bahmni, Amaguda, Jirgaon, 
Khumli, Markel, Kopaganda, Chote Kawali, Chilkuri, 
Bademurma, Jamawada, Keshapur, Phurapal, Magnar, 
Neganar, Badepara, Telegarapur, Alanar, Merawada, 


Parpa, Duganpal. 
(e) Kaichi wood (cross beam) Erikpal, Koyapana, Sendwa, Chingpal, Arshkot. 
(f) Khamba wood Bringpal, Dimrapal, Knumar Marenga, Kilepal, 
(wood for base to top) Mahakapal, Kaknar, Chindbahar, Koyanar 
(g) Dhaman wood Tondapal, Badebadam , Chizaukutti 
(for top of chariot) 
(h) Kami Sarai Keshloor, Badearapur, Rajkot, Netmoor, Telimarenga 
(i) Tarla patta Birasguda, Badebadam, Kolabada, Bade Kawali, Parati 
(for roof purpose) 
(j) Parla whokana Mayli Padar village. 
(vi) Rath Singarnı Aryanak Brahman of orissa, Panera (Mali) 





table contd. 
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Ritual Component Communities / villages involved 
(vi1)Rath Rengani B Aryanak Brahman, Dhakar, Bhatra (ST), Jogi. 
(vui) Kachan Gadi /gudi Panika, Dhakar, Aryanak Brahman along with Royal farnily. 


(It is also observed in this ritual that two aged women 
known as gurumaya play dhankul (a musical instrument 
which looks like a bow with a string). Dhankul signifies for 
wealth; it is also playing during Lakshmi Jagar ritual. This 
instrument may be symbolizes for end of bow and arrow era 
that is full of uncertainity and entry of stable economic 
condition in view of practise of settled cultivation where 


food is secured.) 

(ix) Raila Devi Mehara, Mirgan, Aryanak Brahman along with Royal 
family. 

(x) Kalash Sthapana At the temple premises by 28 Brahmans 

(xi) Jogi bithai Jogi of Halba (ST) caste, Aryanak Brahman, Munda (ST), 


Manjhi-Chalki (Bhatra Dhakar, Murias Dandami Maria, 
Abujh Maria etc.), Member Manjhi (of Munda, Bhatra, 
f Dhurwa etc.) 
(xn) Navaratri Puja Brahman 
(a) Circumambulation of rath Chiefly Dandami Maria for pulling rath, mundebaja 
within town - for rath pulling (Munda) and others. 


(xiii) Magarmuhi Charani Lohar, Agaria 
(x1v) Nisha Yatra . Royal family, Brahman, Dhakar, Bhatra, Raja Muria, 
Halba and others 


(xv) Kumari Puja and Mavli Parghay Brahmans, Royal family, Dandami Maria, Rajguru and 
(reception of Danteshwari mata District administration. 


of Dantewada) 
(xvi) Bhitar Raini Brahman, Dandami Maria, Bhatra 
(xvii) Bahar Raini Raja, Rajguru, Brahman, Dandami Maria, Dhakar, Panika 
and villagers of Karanpur 
(xviii) Kachan Yatra Panika, Dhakar 
(xix) Muria Darbar Manjhi, Chalki, Member, Patel, District and State 
i Administrator. 
(xx) Kutumba Yatra/ Gange All the invited deities are given farewell with the help of 
Munda Yatra Brahman, Sirha (Sorceror) and leske (tribal priest) 


(xxi) ‘Bidai’ (of Danteshwari mata) Brahman, Dhakar, Dandami Maria 


Observations 


It is seen from the aforesaid discussion that the Bastar tribes have a unique religious 
world of their own which often cuts across their ethnic boundary and gets assimilated 
with their immediate Hindu neighbour. It can also be said that Pat deo or Anga 
deo — a male deity, is one of the regional chief deity or a famous deity in little 
tradition of Bastar, who is often equated with Mahadev or Siva. He is regarded as 
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baba and in villages of Bastar he is regarded as a symbol of Siva. [From historical 
account it also shows that the whole Chhattishgarh was under the influence of Saiva 
cult. It is observed that the kings of Pandu dynasty during 8" or 9" century were full 
of Saivaism; they were devotee of Saiva and gradually it spread even to Bastar]. In 
this log deity one-half lunate symbol with a snake of silver or copper is embedded 
which is also found 1n Siva linga of great tradition. The Pat deo, is equally accepted 
by all the people of Bastar, who eradicates evil spirits (Jagadalpuri, 2003). 

Bastar, in fact, had been a stronghold of Saivaism from time immemonial. 
This aspect was fully exploited by the founders of the Bastar dynasty who fled 
from Warangal with an idol of their tutelary family deity - Danteshwari/ Maoli — 
an incarnation of Durga and installed it at Dantewada and also declaring himself 
as a chief priest of Danteshwari. By declaring themselves as the prime worshipper 
of Danteshwari, “the kings of Bastar could integrate the tribal population of Bastar 
with the State. As stated above, the animistic religion of Bastar had already possessed 
the ‘mata cult’ complex in different names, shades and hues such as Maoli mata, 
Bhandarin mata, Pardeshin Mata, Jaliniburi mata, Telangin Mata etc. The 
cult of deities is inseparably woven with the cultural fabric of the tribal Bastar. 
The tribal social organization is linked closely with the kinship organization found 
among the deities — smaller villages are the seats of secondary and tertiary relatives 
of a more prominent deity who is housed in another village and becomes a nucleus 
of a bunch of villages. It can be illustrated in the following manner. 


State Political Organisation ——————————> Religious 


Organisation _ 

Rulers of Bastar P Danteshwari- deity 
(Chief Priest of 
Danteshwari) 
Manjhi O D D Regional 
(Regional R.D.1 y2 R.D.3 deity(R.D.) 
Tribal chief) 

© © @ @ O 
Patel, Perma ‘ Fasi 
& Gaita So So ' FaBr Da village 
(Priest of the l deity 
Village v1 v2 NB V4 V5 (vi......v5) 


deity) 
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In the above illustration it has been shown that v1, v2, v3, v4,v5 are villages 
having their own deities who are related in turn with R.D.2 which is regional deity 
and similarly R.D.1 and R.D3 are other regional deities forming separate cluster of 
villges. Each of the regional deities indicates the various manifestations of 
Danteshwari mata. 

Looking at the process of State formation in Bastar it has been observed that 
by becoming the purohit or chief priest, the Rajput kings of Bastar carved out a 
religio-political niche for themselves to which they remained inseparably attached 
till the last king-cum-priest-Pravir Chandra Banjdeo was assassinated in 1965. 
The political control of the ex-rulers of Bastar ran more or less parallel with the 
religious organization. 

Dusehra festival on the other hand clearly signifies that it is an “integration 
rather than displacement of tribal elements in the development of ‘nuclear areas’ 
of sub-regional power. Ultimately, it was the fusion which helped legitimize rule 
in these areas.” (Sunder, 1997). 

It can also be said from the empirical observation on Dusehra festival that 
within the agricultural mode of producation, the Dusehra is an extension of the 
village jatra (sacrifice) — local festivals necessary to preserve fertility and avoid 
sickness. According to Dubey and Mohril (1961) Kachan gudi ritual is claimed a 
fertility ritual. To them, Kachan being an earth goddess associated with fertility 
and reproduction and song sung by the gurumaya women. According to Panika 
priest, a Panika sorceror helped a childless queen to conceive and in return she 
was asked to pray to Kachan devi, who is a symbol of prosperity. 

The contextual data also suggest that the king was seen as necessary to the 
performance of this Dusehra function for the interest of his kingdom. Induction of 
various role assigned to specific ethnic groups as participants and contributors to 
the Dusehra ceremonies, the Royal family simultaneously ensured their contribution 
in terms of revenue, administration and control even at grass root level for sustenance 
which brings synthesis of cultural behaviour between two or more ethnic groups 
which ultimately lead towards harmonious environment in the region. 

The annual ritual during Dusehra since 1906 — the ‘Muria Darbar’ / ‘Manjhi 
Darbar’ — wherein the tribal or village chiefs (Manjhi or Chalki) are allowed 
freely to speak about their problem in the village regarding agricultural practices, 
land irrigation, forest and its resources, wages of labour, drinking water facility, 
induction of developmental activities in their area, and unemployment vis-a-vis 
rise Of Naxalites etc. A kind of promise is assured from the ruler of Bastar who 
would do everything in his power to alleviate the sufferings of his subalterns. 

This integrated system of political control remained intact till 1965 — the last 
ruler of Bastar and after his death the system is gradually faded away, though in 
the present democratic set up government has not been able to maintain the same 
degree of cohesion between the rulers and the ruled as it existed earlier but Dusehra 
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ritual being a kind of cohesive agent it functions as a centripetal/ strong force 
through which all the communities are integrated and as a result fusion of cultural 
behaviour as well as synthesis in religious arena has occurred. Dusehra of Bastar 
in other words may be termed as a meeting place for gods and goddess as well as 
of various ethnic groups on a larger scale. During the year of field investigation 
(i.e. 2004) it is reported that altogether 79 Parganas / Villages gods and goddess 
who are in most cases genealogically related in their celestial world, were invited 
at Jagdalpur who were represented at Jagdalpur by a silver umbrella (chatta) or 
lathi etc. In this regard Sundar (2001) observed that the ritual division of labour 
between different groups for Dusehra parallels that of different lineages in the 
propitiation of village gods. The whole Dusehra ritual may be identified as a royal 
or political ritualistic activity, which acts as a cohesive agent of Bastar state. Here 
religious activities were shaped through the demands of state legitimacy or “in 
other words, how royal hegemony has been dependent on the appropriation of 
popular religion” (Sundar, 2001). Itis also reported that the priest of all the temples 
of Jagdalpur were headed by non-Brahman or low caste and gradually within the 
past few years specially after independence they are being replaced by Brahmans 
only. 


Sundarban Situation 


Sundarban is one of the largest deltas in the coastal Bay of Bengal. The historical 
record shows that to clear the forest and reclaim the marshy lands to make these 
habitable, a large number of labourers were engaged (Mukherjee, 1981). These 
labour forces are mostly from Chotanagpur plateau of Jharkhand, tribal people 
from West Bengal and Bangladesh. These early settlers were gradually out 
numbered in latter decades by the population of other sectors who migrated to this 
area in varied strength and successive waves in quest of livelihood (Das, 1981). 
After partition of India in 1947 the influx of immigrants at this place was further 
added from East Pakistan (now Bangladesh). In course of time, they also settled at 
Sundarban; now it became a place of culture mosaic. 

The people of this area are multi-ethnic having different occupational pursuits 
with pluralistic religious belief, settle in common ecological set-up, has forced to 
practice some common religious ritual activities due to their survival and sustenance 
in such noxious environmental situation (i.e. due to presence of cunning and most 
intelligent Royal Bengal Tiger) where criss-cross, brackish river water with tide 
and ebb twice in a day plays a key role in regulating their whole economic life. 
The forest of Sundarban also plays a predominant role for sustenance among the 
local inhabitants though knowing fully well that any kind of danger and mishap is 
waiting for them in such abode of clever tiger and crocodile. 

Under this backdrop each community maintain their ethnic boundary through 
their social-religious behaviour but during mere profession oriented activities of 
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life struggle in such locale the ethnic boundary is not taken into account. The 
environmental limitation has forced them to adopt the local folk behaviour in order 
to maintain their livelihood. The present study intends to highlight the uncertainty 
of life of the inhabitants of Sundarban vis-a-vis their dependence on various folk 
deities as rescuer, which make cohesive agent of mutual co-existence between 
different ethnic groups even having possession of different religious dogma. 

The data utilised here have been collected from various villages of Gosaba 
island, some villages of Basanti block and Raidighi-Kankandighi area of 
Mathurapua-I I block of South 24 Parganas of West Bengal. 


History of Sundarban and the People 


Sundarban is one of the largest delta in estuarine phase of the river Ganga — is a 
unique bio-climatic zone on a tropical geographical situation in the coastal Bay of 
Bengal. It consists of about 102 low lying islands out if which 54 islands are inhabited 
with an area of 5366 sq.km. The total area of Sundarban region is 9630 Sq.km. 
Sundarban is located between 21°32’ and 22°40’ north latitude and between 88°05’ 
and 89° east latitudes bounded by Dampier-Hodges line. It stretches for about 120 
km from Hooghly River to the Haribhanga River and runs in land up fo 125 Km. 
covering the greater part of North and South 24 Parganas districts of West Bengal. 

The history of reclamation of land in Sundarban dates back to 1770 when the 
than collector general Claud Russel planned for utilization of forestland for the 
purpose of agriculture. In 1785, the commissioner of Jessore — Tilman Henckell 
with the permission from Warren Hastings, distributed land among cultivators. It 
took 40 years for the ijardars, who held plots of land, to reclaim land in areas such 
as Sagar Islands in the south and Canning in the east. In 1814, the East India 
Company decided to distribute land directly to the cultivators and for this in 1816 
the post of Commissioner was created in Sundarban. Scott — the first Commissioner 
observed that the company has not received revenue from the ijardaras and 
zamindars for a long time. In consequence there upon the land of sundarban was 
declared government property in 1817. 

During 1822-23, the part between the rivers Jamuna (East Pakistan now 
Bangladesh) and Hooghly was surveyed by Princep with the help of a map prepared 
by Morrison, who divided the area into smaller blocks called lot. During 1829-30 
William Dampier, the then Commissioner and Hodges surveyed the entire forested 
area, the then Surveyor, who divided Sundarbans into 236 lots. In 1830 the Company 
framed a policy to distribute forest area among European settlers in-India. Later in 
1832-33 the Princep line was officially accepted by Dampier to demarcate the area 
of Sundarbans from rest of the country. During 1878-79, 4856 Sq.Kms. of area 
was declared as protected forest area. 

In 1903 Sir Danie] Mackinan Hamilton, a Scotch national, came to Sundarbans 
and established his Zamindari with the purchase of 9000 acres of land in Gosaba 
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island (Lot no. 143) comprising the villages Gosaba, Arampur, Dulki and Sonargaon; 
and Rangabelia island (Lot no. 149) consisting of the villages Rangabelia, Pakhirala, 
Bagbagan and Uttardanga: Narrow tributaries of Bidya and Gomar rivers separated 
these two islands. Later on when the river was embanked, these two formed a 
common island. The first to come in these islands were the tribal groups mainly 
the Bhumij and the Munda from Chhotanagpur plateau to clear off the forest. The 
Bengali Mahisya population and the Muslims followed them from the Midnapur 
district in pursuit of agriculture. Only a handful of Malo and Rajbanshi, the 
fishermen, immigrated to this island as refugees from East Pakistan (now 
Bangladesh) during 1948-49 and later in 1952-53 as a result of political exodus 
during the post-independence period. They encroached over barren lands and 
occupied plots of land near the river Bidya and the settlement strictly restricts 
these two population groups in these twin islands, forest of Gosaba (lot no. 143) 
was Cleared earlier than Rangabelia (Jot no. 149). Rangabelia allowed the people 
to settle down by 1920s, specially to those who came from Midnapur district of 
West Bengal in search of a prospective future. 

The history of reclamation of land in Sundarban with special reference to the 
trend of settlement is the fundamental guideline to understand the process of cultural 
syncretism or cultural synthesis that is under operation here and to get a viable 
picture of this (the present author has selected the islands of Gosaba-Rangabelia 
and Satjelia-Lahiripur as these two sets of islands encompass population from two 
different countries namely, India and Bangladesh.) 

Contrary to the above situation, the area of Raidighi of Mathurapur-I block of 
south 24 Parganas was reclaimed much earlier, sometime during the middle of 
nineteenth century that formed a part of the feudal estate of the Zamindar Baroda 
Prasad Roy Choudhury. Five villages namely Khari, Kashinagar, Barasi, Sovanagar 
and Panchpukur, alongwith adjacent areas including Raidighi, were studied for 
the present research work. This area, lying under Mathurapur U Block mainly 
accommodates people who have come either from Midnapur district or from Ranchi 
and Hazaribagh areas. The tribals mainly belong to the Oraon and Munda groups 
and the Hindus comprise Poundra Kshatriya, Mahishya, Bagdi and.so on, all being 
indigenous to South 24 Parganas. Apart from them there are Muslims and Christians, 
the latter one belongs to the Catholic Mission. 

The islands lying under Gosaba Block were reclaimed within the past 100 
years that formed a part of the feudal estate of Sir Daniel Mackinan Hamilton. In 
the Gosaba — Rangabelia Island empirical studies were conducted in the villages 
of Gosaba, Arampur, Rangabelia and Pakhirala, and in the island of Satjelia field 
studies were carried out in the villages of Dayapur and Satjelia villages as mentioned 
earlier. 

The area of Raidighi was reclaimed much earlier, sometimes during the middle 
of nineteenth century that formed a part of the feudal estate of the Zamindar Baroda 
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Prasad Roy Chowdhury. Five villages namely Khari, Kashinagar, Barasi, Sovanagar 
and Panchpukur, alongwith the adjacent area including Raidighi, were studied for 
the present work. 


Cultural Mingling 


The effect of cultural mingling of different ethnic groups is well evidenced in the 
Bengali language, which is current in Sundarban. This further unfolds a long history 
of migration and settlement of different categories of population in that area. At 
the beginning of settlement and reclamation the big landowners came from Calcutta, 
Midnapur and Jessore-Khulna region of Bangladesh. Along with this the tribal 
also came there simultaneously. The habitations grow up there with the Hindus, 
Muslims and Tribals. Subsequently, Christianity spread among the people 
particularly among the population belonging to the lower strata of society due to 
influx of missionaries and formation of churches. In course of tume, two distinct 
Bengali speaking population became dominant in that area — the western side was 
influenced by Midnapur district dialect while in the eastern part of this area of 
Sundarban is impelled by the dialects of Jessore — Khulna of Bangladesh. In this 
forests clad and estuarine area the typical habits and habitations of the population 
concerned helped in adopting terms and terminologies, which characteristically 
left imprints on the local Bengali dialect. 

Now with the gradual settlement of different ethnic groups into a close tie of 
new habitations there emerged a new society with heterogeneous culture. With the 
passage of time gradual transformation and synthesis has started which ultimately 
left marks of change on the societal and cultural affairs of the people concerned. 


Economic Profile 


The economic profile of Sundarban region has its own distinctive features. Once 
they were dependent on forest resources like collection of honey, wax and 
woodcutting by mauley (honey collector) and bauley (wood cutters as well as 
persons versed with charm), but with the passage of time gradually this forest- 
based economy was replaced by settled agriculture, wage labour and meen catchers 
(collection of shrimp or prawn seedlings). In fact, to collect prawn seedlings by 
villagers from early morning to evening is a regular phenomena and it is a lucrative 
earning source for many villagers and livelihood of many families who earn their 
bread from it. Out of such economic pursuit each family earns Rs.400/- to Rs. 500/ 
- average in a month. It has been observed that in each and every household in the 
villages studied is engaged in meen catching profession where chiefly women 
members of family and children (age group 8 to 16 year) are involved and 
surprisingly they are non-school going children. 

At the tribal hamlet ın the villages under study there are Munda and Bhumij 
who have emigrated from Chotanagpur plateau of Jharkhand State as labourer. 
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Now a days their chief economic pursuit are confined to agricultural labour work, 

wage earner as well as bagda (a variety of prawn) collection from deep rivers of 
Sundarban. It is also observed that the Muslims and Christians are primarily 
agriculturists but they often visit Sundarban forest for the catching of fish, collection 
of honey and wood etc. These people are now usually saidar (a moneyed gentry 
whe organizes fishing expedition having their own boat). 

It is also reported that a few Muslim families in earlier days were mauley, bauley 
and they were the regular visitors to forest for mere subsistence. Due to fear and 
uncertainty of life at the Sundarban forest, (owing to the presence of cunning Royal 
Bengal Tiger), most of them now have left the jungle based profession. 

The villagers at this region are chiefly dependent on the surrounding natural 
resources for maintaining their livelihood. Due to such the traditional wisdom as 
well as cognizance of environment possessed by the inhabitants of Sundarban 
region are also shaped according to the local niche and which has been adopted by 
all including the immigrants tribal people of Chotanagpur, refugee settlers (of 
Bangladesh) and plain land people from the District of Midnapur and Hooghly. 
The major of such resources are forest and surrounding brackish water of river. 
They catch various kinds of fishes and crabs in the creek and reverin, which depend 
on the movement of moon locally known as gan. Those who are involved in fish 
and crab catching in deep river, or in various creeks and nalahs of Sundarban 
river, often collect wood, honey and wax from deep forest after obtaining necessary 
permit from the Forest Department. The collection of honey and wax is completely 
seasonal; it starts from Chaitra (March-April) to Vaisak (April-May). Collection 
of honey from forest is locally known as mahal and during this time occurrence of 
tiger attack of human is maximum. Forest entrants during mahal consists of 7-8 
members, are highly aware of the area of occurrence of good quality honey and 
obviously these areas are in the core areas of Sundarban Tiger Reserve. According 
to mauley informants of both Hindu and Muslim that best quality honey they procure 
from khalsi (Aegiceras cornicalatum (L) flower that is followed by keora (Sonneratia 
apetala) and Bani (Avicennia offieinalis) flower. Therefore it is observed that 
Sundarban forest play a dominant role for sustenance among its inhabitants. 


Adaptation Towards Various Folk Deities 


Under this backdrop it has been observed that jungle goers are primarily the devotees 
of Banbibi — the Sylvan Goddess, Shajangali and Dakshinrai. They are mainly 
dependent and find refuge in the blessings of the deities. She is regarded as presiding 
deity at Sundarban forest. Prior to the journey into deep forest or Khari (creek) 
area of Sundarban the honey collectors, wood cutters, fishermen of Hindu, Muslim, 
Christian and Tribals pay offerings and propitiate Banbibi for blessing to avert 
dangers. In many Hindu, Muslim and Tribal households there is an alter or than 
meant for the deity. 
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Banbibi : The goddess Banbibi is represented by a stone slab or by a pot 
vessel or by an icon with two hands seated on the back of tiger and dukhe (a child) 
in her lap or close to her left feet. In some places instead of tiger as mount it is 
either on deer as found in Khari village or fowl are observed in Panchpukur village. 
In the “Bon Bibir Jahurnama’ it is found that Banbibi was nourished under the lap 
of deer and her milk, during her infancy. 

The case histories also suggest that before the entrance of forest or jungle the 
Banbibi and Shajangali in particular are propitiated by saidar, patni (boatman), 
mauley, bauley and fisherman. There is no role of Brahman priest to conduct the 
ritual. Those who enter in the jungle in search of forest produce or those who fish 
in khari or creeks area of riverine Sundarban require the blessings of the deity. 
Banbibi through her supernatural power only can protect the life of the people 
from all sorts of unusual incidents and happenings. It appears from close observation 
that the devotees irrespective of their ethnic identity and religion pray before Banbibi 
— the ‘guardian of the forest’ — the native’s perception, that “mother we are going 
to your kingdom for our mere sustenance, kindly protect us; please keep vigil for 
our safe return, we do not like to prey under your tiger’s paw. We have no other 
alternative other than to enter your kingdom. Please keep us alive and protect us 
and thereby save our family and children and also save our wife’s fortune; only ° 
you can protect us.” 

The offerings made to the Banbibi are known as hajat, which consists of fruits, 
batasa (sweet wafers), parched rice and puffed rice. Both Hindu, Muslim and other 


. community accept the offerings as prasad. Either in annual worship or in daily 


ritual no sacrifice is made in honour of the deity. In the honour of Banbibi fowls 
are offered as vow and they are set free in the forest. When this puja or ritual is 
performed before the entrance in forest the hajat is simple. The main thing of 
annual worship of Banbibi during Pous Sankranti (the last day of Pous month, that 
is during middle of January) or Basant Panchami — the day of Saraswati Puja 
during Falgun (January-February), is to read ‘Bonbibir Johurnama’ as panchali 
(reading ritual text) from backside to front side like Urdu literature. 

Shajangali : Along with Banbibi in the same altar there is a place of Shajangali 
who is a brother of Banbibi. The dresses and wearing of Banbibi icon appears to be 
of a Hindu idol and usually in her left side Shajangali stands with a gada (club) in his 
hand with which it is believed that he drives away the tiger, and from his personal 
attire it appears he is from Muslim gentry. Through participant observation it can 
also be said that both the deities of Banbibi — Shajangali faces towards west because 
west is pious and sacred side among the Muslim since Macca is in west from India. 

The most striking observation is as per Muslim religious dogma, they do not 
believe in any anthropomorphic icon while Banbibi is not only an anthropomorphic 
icon but it is equally worshipped by Hindu, Christian and tribals. The Muslim 
priest reads panchali of Banbibi in front of the deity. 
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Therefore, it can be said that situation force them to compromise and adopted 
the cultural traits — the ritual of Banbibi in view of their mere subsistence in such 
environment. 

Dakshinrai : Another important deity of Sundarban tiger infested area is 
Dakshinrai. The effigy of Dakshinrai is a male figure sitting on a tiger. He is regarded 
as malevolent deity. When they go to forest or creeks to collect forest produce or 
fish he is worshipped by people of any caste, creed and religion .He is appeased by 
Brahman priest as observed in Kashinagar, Khari, and Chhatrabhag villages. 
Sacrifice is also made provided there is any vow. In south 24 Parganas Dakshinrai 
is widely adored and its influence and popularity are keenly noticed there. He is in 
many respects surpasses the influence of other local folk deities especially in the 
region of south-west part of Sundarban, that is, Raidighi, Mathurapur, Namkhana, 
Patharpratima, Sagar areas etc. Dakshinrai is the full form of a soldier, either in a 
standing or seated position: In places he is without a carrier or often seated on a 
tiger or horse. This powerful tiger cult/deity is conceived in the fringe area as tiger 
deity/cult as well as cure deity. It is also reported that king Mukut Roy ruled once 
this part of Sundarban and Dakshinrai was his Senapati (military general). Due to 
his bravery he became historical figure and gradually turned into a legendary deity 
(Chattopadhyay, 1981). All these certainly indicates how a howling and roaring 
cruel tiger deity has become a cure deity and also a fortune deity along with the 
change of relationship between the deities and the devotees in different ecological 
situations (Niyogi, 1996). 

In Bon Bibir Jahurnama (1388 B.S.) Dakshinrai demands human sacrifice 
directly- 

“Yabat na daya more narabali puja” 

(so long human sacrifice is offered to me) 

nahi diba mom-modhu-dekhaiba maja 

(will not give honey and wax I will show you) 

Jodi tumi narabali puja para dita 

(if you can offer human sacrifice) 

sat-dinga-mom-diba tomar dalite 

(will give you seven boat — load of wax) 

The thirst for human blood desire for human sacrifice and chopped bara head 
manifest the primitive character of Dakshinrai. It is estimated through the 
Raymangal Kavya (a narrative poem in Bengali literature) of Krishnaram Das (1886) 
(Bhattacharya, 1957) that in the battle with Gazi, Dakshinrai’s head fell and that 
chopped head was worshipped as baran : 

“barkhan hamila khara galay tahar 

maya munda ksite pare emani parkar 


Kata munda bara puja sei haite kare 
Kono hhane divya murti bagher upare”. 
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In this manner, there was an acceptance of worship of godly image by the side of 
chopped head. It is also pointed out that one of the items of the worship of almost 
all the deities animal sacrifice present in Sundarban region especially in south 24 
Parganas. During jatal puja of Dakshinrai animal sacrifice is significant. Now one 
can inferred that the worship of bara head image might have originated in ancient 
religious belief and primitive magic, belief etc. may also derived from the custom 
of human sacrifice. 

Now, it is revealed that at times the different religion — cultures confront each 
other through various events and try to accommodate or adapt through various 
social events. More so, perhaps in this way primitive belief systems and folk gods 
and goddesses are raised its social position towards universalisation. In the historical 
— dialectical process of co-ordination and contradiction the worship of human 
chopped head that may have traced its genesis in the primitive belief system, petnaps 
transformed into Dakshinrai at a particular time and space. 

It can be stated that the etymological meaning of Dakshin Rai is the ‘over lord 
of South’. The main basis of identifying Dakshinrai as the Tiger God probably is 
the form of tiger as carrier in the Rayamangal Kavya. It is also inferred’ that 
metamorphosis of Zoomorphic image of the tiger-god has been effected into the 
modern anthropomorphic image through the interactions of various ae 
in times. 

Lastly, it can be said that myth of Dakshinrai, the episode of Rayamangal 
Kavya and Bonobibir Jahurnama have been assimilated by the interactions of 
Hindu and Islam belief patterns and concepts giving birth to a unique integrated 
socio-religious understanding here. 


Muslim Pir / Saint 


Barkhan Gaji / Gaji Saheb is another presiding deity of tiger at Sundarban. He is 
also regarded as pir or saint. He is considered as the protector of jungle goers who 
have regular concern with the forests. The Gaji is the mighty lord of the Sundarban 
forest, he can save the unfortunate entrants in the forest from any unavoidable 
incidents like attack of the tiger, he can also assure for the undisturbed trip and 
safe return from the forests. He is also appeased to cure the diseases and prayed for 
eradication of barrenness. 

In short, according to villagers one’s desire is fulfilled if Gaji i is appensed: He 
is officiated by Muslim Fakir as found in Khari village of Kashinagar, of Mathurapur 
— II Block where a tomb like makbara also exists. It is alsp observed that rarely 
casual devotee — mostly Hindus, do offer hajat to Gaji through the Muslim Fakir. 
It is also reported that people from far away come to offer their kajat to Gaji and it 
is performed at Khari village before and after their entrdnce and exit respectively 
from the Sundarban forest. Broken bricks chips or small earthen balls are found 
hanging in the window or ceiling of the room, which indicates vow of barren 
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women (both Muslim and Hindu) as reported by fakir of Gaji than (makbara) at 
Khari village, 

The than of Gaji at Khari village is little bit uncared, where the icon Barakhan 
Gaji sits on horse back. He is out and out a Muslim religious preacher and due to 
his various supernatural deeds, ultimately converted into a deity like figure in the 
folk belief of this part of South Bengal. The Fakir became Gaji and with the passage 
of time took the shape of deity. He blessed every one both Hindu and Muslim due 
to his\eharismatic supernatural power and it is widely accepted by the rural folk of 
South Bengal. 


Nai bibi / Sath bibi — Cure Deities 


The Muslim propitiate local folk female deities of south 24 Parganas. The than 
(altar) of these group of deities in a village is either seven or nine. Each of such 
deities is responsible for cure of one disease prevalent primarily in tropical country 
like Cholera, diarrhoea etc. Most of the diseases are communicable and these are 
usually break out at summer season and due to this the deities are worshipped 
(annually) at the onset of summer duting.the month of Magh, Falgun in villages. 
During early part of Falgun (later part. ó` 1e month February), these are worshipped 
at kachari more of Raidighi, Mathurapur — II Block, while at Sovanagar village 
close to Kashinagar, Mathurapur — II Block it is worshipped at the end of Magh. 
Usually a .fuslim Fakir officiates the ritual. It has been observed that among the 
devotees Muslim, Hindu and Christian participate actively and most of the devotees 
are woman and majority among them is Hindu. The Hindu devotees offer prasad 
consisting of fruits, cocoanut, batasa, while Muslim devotees offer hajat. In both 
cases Muslim Fakir officiates the ritual. The nine or seven bibis are sister in relation 
and are held to be responsible for different diseases and their respective curatives. 
The names of nine bibis are — Asan bibi, Ola bibi, Tola bibi, Jholabibi, Kurenibibi, 
Maribibi, Jharibibi, Darbaribibi, Jhentuney bibi. Of these Asanbibi is regarded as 
most powerful among all and if she is pleased then there will be no harm as believed 
by devotees. One striking feature is that in the Muslim dominated area the personal 
attire and faces of icon are looked like Muslim girl while at Hindu dominated area 
the icon are closely akin to Goddess Lakshmi, Saraswati etc. At Sovanagar village 
the altar of naibibi is at the outskirt of village. 

During field investigation at Ateshwartala than of Raidighi Dakshinpara it is 
noticed that in one side of the than there are Hindu deity like Ateshwar, Narayani 
etc. officiated by Brahman while the other side of the same than Muslim deities like 
nai bibi are seen which are worshipped by Muslim Fakir and Shri Srimanta Sau, 
sings the song of bibima. Almost same picture is also found at kacharimore of Raidighi. 


Process of Adaptation and Assimilation 


Ecological and demographic features coupled with the history of reclamations of 
land lay the foundation for understanding Sundarbans in terms of its spatial and 
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cultural growth. It was during the colonial period when reclamation of land started 
to make islands habitable for human settlement. For the purpose of the present 
study the thrust area was delimited to two locales: (1) forest area, and:(2) non- 
forest area. In the forest area two islands of Gosaba Block were taken under the 
purview of study and in the non-forest area Raidighi lying under Mathurapur — II 
Block was considered for empirical observation. 

In the forest area the demographic map of the said two islands depicts a polar 
picture. Whereas the island of Gosaba — Rangabelia was inhabited by the people 
belonging to the faiths of Hinduism, Islam, Christianity and tribal pantheon from 
areas which remained parts of the mainland of the state and country namely the 
district of Midnapur lying in the Western part of West Bengal and the districts of 
Ranchi and Hazaribagh etc. of Chotanagpur plateau in Jharkhand (formerly Bihar); 
the Satjelia island mainly encompassed the population who immigrated to this soil 
from East Pakistan ( now Bangladesh) as a result of political exodus during the 
partition of our country and achievement of national independence and also later 
on during post war situation in the successive wars in 1965 and 1971. 

The area of Mathurapur — II Block mainly accommodates people who have 
come either from Midnapur district or from Ranchi and Hazaribagh areas. The same 
ethnic composition of Hindus, Muslims, Christians and tribals are found here. 

The factors of human settlement in this part of the country coupled with the 
crises of survival have brought people together under a common canopy of synthesis 
to syncretism, which borrows a myth from the twin faiths of Islam and Hinduism. 
The resultant force of this mythical spread has formed a common folk cult in this 
part of Gangetic delta, which as taken roots in all societies irrespective of their 
religious faith and occupational pursuits. However, there have been a differential 
rate of the degree of acceptance in different societies, if observed individually but 
the uniqueness of this mythical spread is that it lies at the cognitive dimension of 
the people. Empirical findings suggest that this common cult may have originated 
in and around this region during the last century or so and had a sacred bond, 
which now takes the shape of a secular feature where the religious sacraments are 
guided in the principles of sacred-secular continuum. 

The folk cults that dominate in Sundarbans are Banbibi, Dakshinrai, 
Shahjangali, Gazi Baba, Nai Bibi, and so on. Whereas some are propitiated for 
survival strategy, the others are venerated for warding off evil diseases like pox, 
cholera etc. 

Cognitively the people of Sundarbans conceive of the landmass as low area 
(nicher dik) and high area (oporer dik). Whereas the former category takes into 
cognizance of the areas under islands and forests, the latter category includes areas 
attached to the mainland of south Bengal. 

Ban bibi is the predominating cult here, who is considered in lower Sundarbans 
by the people of atharo bhati (area of eighteen low tides) as the daughter of a 
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Muslim saint who became the sole protector of all the people living here irrespective 
of their religious affiliation. The parallel cult is Dakshinrai, the male counterpart 
of Ban bibi, who along with her has formed a mythical background that lays the 
foundation for common religious belief, socio-economic environment and a 
historical signal of trans-cultural overlapping. The text of Raymangal also refers 
to Gazi Baba alongwith Dakshinrai . The legend says that Bara Khan Gazi took to 
preaching of Islam leaving behind his father’s wealth. As a saint he enters the 
bhati (Sundarban area) where he gets confronted with Dakshinrai. However, the 
dispute settles over and in consequence of that both the communities of Hindu and 
Muslim come closer for propitiating Dakshinrai and Gazi Baba in a common than 
(altar). The tradition still continues. 
The legend of Ban bibi is current among all the people who live in Sundarbans. 
If one looks into the core issues associated with the legend, one finds that it is the 
story of class struggle where a woman, deserted daughter of a commoner, makes 
the society free from a tyrant ruler. There is a probability that this was a struggle 
for encroachment of territorial existence in terms of social, cultural and religious 
supremacy. Dakshinrai was an indigenous cult here who has been overpowered by 
an encroacher. The settlement pattern and development of them are in terms of 
historicity of people’s rehabilitation here has a linkage with the story of Ban bibi. 
Earlier ethnographic records noted during the period of reclamation of land 
and first human settlement from the tribal areas of the neighbouring state and the 
fringe areas of West Bengal do not show any reference to Ban bibi. The process of 
acculturation got accentuated in this part of land after the immigration of Muslim 
population and the people of East Pakistan (now Bangladesh). It is an acculturation 
of two predominant faiths, Hinduism and Islam, mainly through direct contact and 
through the easy accessibility of Darbesh, Fakir and Pir (all Muslim Saints). 
The idol of Ban Bibi has been manifested in manifold manner. She has been 
seen sitting over a roaring tiger in general, but at times she has also been seen 
sitting over a deer, and at very rare occasion over a wild fowl. In this part of land 
there are a host of people who are directly or indirectly associated with their 
immediate environment, the forest and the river. People who are directly associated 
with the forest and river are called jungle kara lok (forest goers) and they include 
jele (fishermen), mauley (honey collectors) and bauley (wood collectors) obviously 
or livelihood. Cognitively if a person goes to the interior areas by their only mode 
conveyance, i.e. boat, he js referred to as jungle karte gechche (gone to the 
forest). So, to them, forest is the most important aspect of their life. Hence, the cult 
of Ban bibi stands as the most undisputed savior of Sundarbans, irrespective of 
one’s religious affiliations. Some idols of Ban Bibi show a male child sitting in the 
lap of a woman. Worshipping of a female cult with a child in lap directs one’s 
thought towards fertility cult and productive economy. One may presume here 
that agriculture developed in this part of land at a quite later stage. 


re 
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All the characters mentioned above have a legend of their own, which 
sometimes overlaps mythical characters and sometimes historical characters. Almost 
in all the cases no sacred text is identified. However, the day of annual worship 
always overlaps important festive days of Hindu calendar like Makar Sankranti 
(for Hindus and Muslims) and Basant Panchami (for tribal). The entire phase of 
acculturation as a continuous process was although routed along such a path where 
the carrier agents were divine or semi-divine human characters like sufis and saints. 
The form of Islamic faith which entered India following the tradition of Sufism 
differ largely with greater Islamic canopy in terms of sacraments prescribed and 
proscribed ın Islam. Hence, the folk tradition borrows a little from established 
Islam. The same has been reflected in the case of Hindu belief system too. What is 
interesting part of the legend of Ban bibi is that today Ban bibi is “worshipped” as 
a Hindu deity by a Muslim priest where she is offered hajot, instead of prasad. 
Unlike other Hindu gods and goddesses she sits facing the east and the priest 
obviously faces the west while ‘worshipping’ her, a tradition that is prescribed in 
Hindu faith. Moreover, the very term ‘* worship’ of an idol does not fit in the 
normative pattern of Islamic mode of religious sacrament. The acceptance of a 
Muslim girl, daughter of a Muslim parenthood, as a Hindu deity comes under the 
purview of the process of syncretism that took birth under the canopies of 
acculturation and assimilation (Niyogi, 1996). 

It is, however, felt that the performance of this sort of folk tradition in a localized 
pocket is an attempt to justify supremacy of good over evil, struggle for territorial 
existence, where myth, legend and imaginary characters are the carriers of belief 
system and once this belief system gets a footage, the forces of synthesis as well as 
syncretism process in the religious axis gets strengthened. 

Similarly, local belief says that Nai Bibi (nine deities) was born out of the 
sweat of the forehead of Allah. These nine Bibis are siblings where the eldest one 
is Asan Bibi, named after asan (meaning easy access). This set of deities also gets 
their share of sacred offerings in the form of hayot by the Muslim priests, who sits 
facing the West to worship these deities. The cult of Nai Bibi has got a widespread 
appellation in this part of rural Bengal who are appeased for either warding off 
epidemics like Cholera, Pox, Dysentery, etc. or for protection of children from the 
said deadly diseases. It is learnt that rural Bengal was once prore to epidemics for 
which people developed faith on these folk deities who may have entered this soil 
and got wide acceptance through the preachings of Fakirs, Pirs and Darbes where 
religious faith and belief played no bar at all. The Muslim saints also had easy 
access to folk medicine/ethno medicine which otherwise helped all to cure the 
diseases. Probably this seems to be the potential reason to identify a disease against 
a particular deity, called Bibi and a way to get rid off it. The amalgamation of 
people’s belief system and the encroaching ideas probably formed a system 
that was different from either of the two original cultures. This probably laid the 
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stage for the process of formation of synthesis to syncretism in this part of lower 
Bengal. 

From the above study it is apparent that there was a tendency or effort to 
reconcile and unite various systems of philosophy or religious opinion on the basis 
of tenets common to all and against a common opponent. This fusion of two or 
more inflectional forms, which were originally different as of two cases of religion, 
has taken a root under the canopy of syncretism. The form of synthesis/ syncretism 
as is seen in Sundarban is an attempt for blending, harmonizing on massing of 
different or antagonistic elements, which were clearly understandable in terms of 
the peopling of Sundarbans, habitational pattern, composition of folk songs, belief 
in saints (particularly Muslim saints) myths and legends that are current among 
people professing different religious faiths practicing varied occupational pursuits 
and from the pattern of immigration to this soil. 


Observations 


From the foregoing discussion in the background of empirical field investigation 
it appears that each community maintains its ethnic boundary through social 
structure, ritual and festivals etc. but during profession oriented activities or life 
struggle activities the ethnic boundary is not taken into account due to survival in 
such niche. The local ecological factors forced them to adopt the local or folk 
cultural behaviours in order to maintain livelihood that ultimately led to the process 
of religious synthesis as well as syncretism but it is restricted only among jungle 
goers. The religious factors centering around Ban bibi — Dakshinrai — Gazi — Nai 
bibi etc. make cohesive agent between caste-creed and religious sect. Whether a 
saint of a god is Hindu or Muslim is not a crucial importance, in Sundarban it is the 
land itself that gives its Saints and its people their wisdom, their power and their 
peace. The Gazi Saheb is a fakir — a Muslim Shaman. His powers are believed to 
be so effective that they can clear an entire section of forest of danger, allowing 
the fisherman, wood cutters, or honey collectors in his company to work there 
safely. Therefore, he is in great demand in Sundarban. His powers are unequivocal 
and work equally well both among Hindus and Muslims, as believed by jungle 
entrants of Sundarban. Therefore, it is resumed that under compulsion of dreaded 
niche of Sundarban and for maintaining subsistence the jungle entrants as well as 
villagers of Sundarban area are adopting local cultural behaviour, where caste, 
religion and ethnic boundary is no barrier, in view of their smooth livelihood and 
maintenance of a peaceful harmonious co-existence at this environment. 


Conclusion 


A belief in a deity may also lead to the belief in the provision of life. Some spirits 
like Bon bibi in Sundarban and Mata Danteshwari in Bastar have more power 
than others. The people of Bastar who are chiefly tribal people as well as the 
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people of Sundarban especially the jungle entrants might seek communion with 
them all, certain powers being approached for particular purposes. 

In Bastar due to the interest of political power, various ethnic groups were 
assigned to perform certain specific and important role during Dusehra festival, 
which is still continuing and thereby assimilation as well as synthesis of cultural 
traits between two or more ethnic groups has occurred. This is obviously a product 
of acculturation. 

While, in Sundarban area the people are struggling primarily for survial and 
then for subsistence, and in the second category there are cure deities all of which 
are deeply enmeshed with the life and culture of local people. It also clearly suggests 
from the above empirical findings that in both the locales the central force which 
is very much akin to centripetal force is survival strategy and for survival they 
primarily depend on a supernatural power which is Danteshwari Mata in Bastar 
(who is chiefly appeased annually during Dusehra festival) and Ban bibi and other 
folk deities at Sundarban. These forces in both the locales act as a fusion of cultural 
behaviour of different ethnic groups even having different religious beliefs that 
ultimately lead a situation of cultural harmonization. 
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IMPACT OF DIET RECOMMENDED IN NATUROPATHY 
CENTERS ON THE ANTHROPOMETRIC STATUS OF 
OBESE PATIENTS 


Nutan and G. K. Kochar 





Obesity is the synergistic product of interaction between overeating and easy lifestyle. Naturopathy 
is the best solution to cure obesity as it is primarily concerned with both the aspects. Keeping this 
in view 60 patients of 25-40 years who had enrolled in naturopathy centers and to whom were 
recommended a treatment of one month were selected for the purpose of study. In naturopathy 
centers subjects were doing yoga (i.e.exercise and pranayam) and were drinking amla and lemon 
water in fasting state, undergoing mud, water and diet therapies. Their food habits and life style 
information was collected by interview cum questionnaire method before and after naturopathic 
treatment of each subject. Height, waist and hip circumference was measured and BMI was 
calculated. Their lipid profile and blood glucose were determined from blood serum in fasting 
state. Nutrient intake of each subject was assessed by 24 hour recall method for three consecutive 
days. After getting treatment in naturopathy center. The male subjects, mean body weight reduced 
from 90.81 to 79.43 kg (11.40%) and BMI from 31.01 to 27.06 .For female subjects, reduction in 
weight was from 81.53 to 72.23kg (12.52%) and of BMI was from 31.79 to 28.18.Percentage 
reduction as compare to RDA of carbohydrate , energy, protein and fat intake in male subjects 
was 36.66, 41.66, 58.41 and 36.89 percent. Corresponding values for female were 47.15, 47.76, 
44.92 and 26.10 percent. Contrary to the intake of carbohydrate, energy and fat, Vitamin C intake 
increased by seven folds, Vitamin A too raised by two folds because of this hemoglobin moved 
up significantly at both levels in spite of iron intake being below R.D.A. So, naturopathic treatment 
is a powerful weapon to combat obesity as well as maintaining and improving the autritional 
status of the obese patients. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


The study was designed to assess adequacy of diet and the health and nutritional 
status of participants enrolled in naturopathy centers under a treatment of one- 
month duration at: l 

e Prakritik Jeevan Kendra, Pattikalyana, G.T. Road, Panipat. 


e Navneet Prabhakar Yog Chikitsa Dham, Bassi, Jaipur, Rajasthan. 


The sample size comprised 60 participants, 30 females and 30 males selected 
by purposive sampling under the age group of 40-60 years in each category. 

Collection of general information: A structured pre-tested questionnaire 
pertaining to age, occupation, obesity, glycemic profile, lipid profile status and 
food preferences was used to elicit general information on these aspects. 

Diet Survey: Information on meal pattern of the subjects before attending the 
naturopathy center for treatment was collected on a sub-sample of 30 subjects by 
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24-hour recall method; diet survey was done for 3 consecutive days. Based on data 
the amount of raw foods consumed by each individual was calculated using the 
formula: 

Amount of raw 


Total quantity of raw food 
used by family for cooking 


food ed by individual = ————_—_—____—_ 
Geese eens geet rie Total quantity of cooked food 


x Individual intake of cooked portion 
The adequacy of foods and nutrients of diet consumed before and during the 
treatment was calculated and compared with requirements and Recommended 
Dietary Allowances, respectively. 
Anthropometry : Height, weight, waist and hip circumference, WHR and 
BMI were recorded before and after the treatment as : 


BMI = Weight (kg) i 
(Height in meters) 
WHR = Waist inCm 
Hip in Cm 


The subjects were graded as per normal values and standardized tables. 

Haemoglobin Examination: Blood samples of all subjects were taken and 
hemoglobin was determined using cynomethemoglobin method and the subjects 
were screened as per WHO standard hemoglobin values for adults. 

Statistical Analysis : The results were expressed as mean, S.D. and significance 
of difference was calculated using t-test. 


Results and Discussion 


Anthropometry: Anthropometeric data of the patients is given in the Table 1. The 
mean height and weight of male and female participants were 1.71m and 90.80 kg 
and 1.60 m and 81.53 kg respectively. Before joining the naturopathy center majority 
of subjects i.e. 71.66 per cent (70% male and 73.3% female) fall in obese category 
followed by grade 1 obese (36.66%), grade 3 obese (1.66%). Comparison of BMI 
values after the complete treatment showed a reduction in the number of high 
normal and normal categories. 

Obesity status: All subjects were the victim of obesity and reported to have a 
feeling of fitness after joining naturopathy center. Initially none of the subjects 
having normal BMI but after one month of treatment 53.34 per cent of the subjects 
were under the normal category (Table 2). This is due to summative effect of 
vegetarian diet, yogasana and pranayam. Per cent weight reduction as per their 
standard weight was more for female (12.52%) than male (11.40%) because of 
high lean body mass of male body. 
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Hemoglobin Level: Among the female subjects, hemoglobin level was 10.30 7 
per cent and in male subjects it was 13.30 per cent at the commencement of 
naturopathic treatment, which increases significantly (P < .05) after the naturopathic 
treatment. 

Food intake: Plenty of seasonal fruits and a lot of fluid intake was 
recommended. They took amla water and lemon honey water in fasting state. They 
were provided cow milk once a day. 

Nutrient intake: Intake of food had reflected in the nutrient intake level as per 
cent R.D.A.. Per cent R.D.A for female and male obese patients in naturopathy 
center was 97.21 and 132.91 per cent. Protein intake by female was correspondingly 
lower as they consume less calories then male so amount of food eaten is less of 
other nutrients also. 

Calcium intake is far above required level at home and naturopathy center but 
it is comparatively lower in naturopathy center diet as dairy products were 
considerably reduced but this depression in calcium intake is overcome by inclusion 
of leafy vegetables, jaggery and curd etc. Although iron intake has increased to a 
great extent but could not come to the level of R.D.A., still rise in hemoglobin 
level is observed due to liberal intake of raw vegetables and fruits, vitamin C 
intake has been raised 8 folds. As vitamin C is a facilitator for iron absorption. 
This could have been the reason for the increase in haemoglobin level in patients, 
as vitamin C is facilitator for iron absorption. This could have been the reason for 
the increase in hemoglobin level in patients (Table 3). 


TABLE 1 : MEAN ANTHROPOMETRIC MEASUREMENTS AND HAEMOGLOBIN 
LEVELS OF ALL SUBJECTS BEFORE AND AFTER GETTING TREATMENT 
FROM THE NATUROPATHY CENTER (N = 60) 


eee UULU S 
Sr. Parameter Standard value Before Naturopathic After Naturopathic 
No. Treatment Treatment 

Male Female Male Female Male Female 


(n = 30) (n = 30) 


l Height (M) 1.712 1.60 1.71+0.47  1.60+0.027 1.71+0.47 1.60+.03 
2 Weight (Kg) 63.0 58.1 90.80+11.61  81.5343.87 79.43410.64 72.42+11.45 
3 BMI 23.1 22.69 31.0143.57 31.7944.44 27.06 +3.50 28.18+8.45 
4 WHR 0.87 0.79 1.040+0.37 0.8640.09 0.93+0.11 0.825+0.04 
3 Waist (cm) = ~ 108.20£17.73 95.07+14.08 96.21+16.01 84.04 12.44 
6 Hip 2 — 103.58+11.11 1108.61 102.35+21.70 101.8+17.13 
7  Hb(Mg/d!) 13.0 12.0 13.30+ 1.6 10.30+1.7 13.65+ 1.6 11.07+1.9 


‘ 
Mean + S.D. 
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TABLE 2 : CATEGORIZATION OF SUBJECTS STUDIED AS PER BMI (WT// H?) 
BEFORE AND AFTER JOINING NATUROPATHY CENTER 
Total percentage (N = 60) 





Classification Category Before naturopathic After naturopathic 
treatment treatment 
Z > Male Female Total Male Female Total 
— n=30 n=30  (N=60) n=30 =30  (N=60) 
Normal 20-25 = _  18(59.94) 14(46.627) 32(53.34) 


Grade 1 obese 25-30 9(30) 7(23.31) 16(36.66)  9(29.97) 12(39.96) 21(35) 
Grade2obese . 30-40  21(70) 22(77.33) 43(71.66) 3(9.99)  4(13.32) 7(11.66) 
Grade 3 obese >40 l 1(3.33)  1(11.66) 


Source: (WHO 1998+NIH 1998) 
*Figure in parenthesis indicate percentages 





TABLE 3: MEAN NUTRIENT INTAKE OF SUBJECTS BEFORE AND 








DURING TREATMENT 
% RDA ` 

Nutrients Female (n = 30) Male (n = 30) 

At home At Naturopathy At home At Naturopathy 

center 1 . center 

Energy (kcal) 121.16 47.76 ` 132.44 41.66 
Protein (gm) 97.21 44.92 132.19 ~: 58.41 
Ca (mg) 257.75 - «' 144.75 229.115 218.55 
Fe (mg) 34.33 94.66 40.85 66.67 
Vit A (mg) | 71.29 139.90 75.41 143.54 
B Carotene . 2 
Vit C (mg) ' 78.88 "765 184,75 855 
Carbohydrate (gm) 102.4 47.15 103.9 36.66 
Fiber (gm) 34.7 105 31.80 88.63 
Fat (gm) 200.86 26.10 247.78 36.89 
Conclusion 


Results of the present study advocate food therapy in naturopathy center treatment 
as reliable tool for effective weight reduction by changing their food habits and 
incorporation of fiealthful food stuffs in their dietary resume. Since nutrition and 
dietary pattem of individual is an emerging field of interest in dietetics more studies 
are required pertaining to vegetarian diet, yoga and meditation. Findings of the 
study are firmly based upon the intake of only satvik (natural and simple free from 
any kind of strong chemicals may be natural or synthetic) food in limited quantity 
so as to serve dual purpose of weight reduction, cleansing and strengthening of 
physiology as a whole 
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DISTRIBUTION OF BLOOD GROUPS AMONG PATIENTS 
WITH DIABETES MELLITUS AND THEIR SECRETOR 
STATUS 


Chandrashekhar Karpoor and Savitha S. Shettar 
eee 


Variety of diseases has been studied in relation to ABO blood groups and secretor status of blood 
group antigens. There is ample justification for probing into relation between blood groups, secretor 
Status and diabetes mellitus because genetic, environmental factors etc. play important role in etiology 
of diabetes mellitus. Number of workers have tried to study the relanonship between diabetes mellitus, 
secretor status and blood groups, but results have been variable. Although some workers have found 
definite preponderance of particular blood group, it has been concluded that so far no convincing 
association between blood groups, secretor status and diabetes mellitus has been established There 
are few studies involving Indian origin on distribution of blood groups and secretor status among 
patients with diabetes mellitus. Therefore, distribution of blood groups (ABO ) and secretor status 
were studied in 105 diabetic patients and compared with age and sex matched normal healthy controls. 
Only confirmed diabetic patients were included in this study. Blood group was determined by slide 
agglutination method. Secretor status was determined by haemagglutination inhibition technique 
using saliva. The study showed no statistically significant correlation in distribution of blood groups 
(ABO ) and secretor status among diabetics as compared to controls. 


Introduction 


The landmark discovery of Karl Landsteiner described the existence of serological 
differences among the individuals. He said that, people in this world, irrespective 
of age, sex, caste, color etc. can broadly be divided into 4 main groups.- A,B,AB 
and O. The basis for classification was antigenic character present on RBC 
membrane. Studies of Gupta YN et al. (1981)has shown that blood group antigens 
are not only present on RBC membrane, but also secreted in various body fluids 
like saliva, gastric juice, semen, amniotic fluid, sweat, urine, tears [except CSF].Such 
individuals who have ability to secrete blood group substances in body fluids are 
called “secretors” constituting about 70% of total population. Remaining individuals 
are called “non-secretors”. According to Tandon OP et al. (1979) secretion of 
group specific substance is controlled by pair of alleles Se and se. Individuals 
can be homozygous (SeSe), heterozygous (Sese) or homozygous (sese). Persons 
who possess Se gene are secretors and who carry se gene or a recessive one in 
homozygous state is non-secretor. 

Non-secretor status is an health disadvantage as it appears to increase its 
susceptibility to number of diseases. Earlier studies of Patick AW et al. (1989) 
have indicated that non-secrefors are more prone to Tuberculosis, Rheumatic 
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fever, Juvenile Diabetes & Auto-immune diseases. Inability to secrete the blood 
group substances in gastrointestinal mucus has also been associated with Peptic 
ulcer, Gastric malignancy, Pernicious anemia (Saudicani P. et al., 1999). On the 
other hand, secretors are prone to Hemolytic anemia, Oral cancer and viral 
infections (Raza MW et.al, 1959). Information about the influence of secretor 
status on diabetes mellitus is not readily available in Indian population. Various 
genetic, environmental, dietary factors etc act as predisposing factors for the 
occurrence of diabetes mellitus. Since genetic inheritance of diabetes mellitus is 
accepted widely, the genes for ABO blood groups and secretor ‘Se’ gene along 
with other genetic and environmental factors might influence the degree of 
penetrance.of a gene or genes responsible for diabetes mellitus. There are only 
few reports involving subjects of Indian origin in this field. Hence this study is 
done to find cause-effect relationship of secretor status and diabetes mellitus 
which can give a clue towards the obscure role played by genetic and familial 
factors in etiology of diabetes mellitus. 


Materials and Methods 


Study Group consisted of 105 diabetes mellitus patients in the age group 
of 17-65 years attending diabetic clinic at B. L. D. E. A’S Sri B. M. Patil’s 
Medical College, Bijapur. Of this 54 subjects were males and 51 subjects females. 

Control Group [105 subjects] consisted of normal healthy subjects and were 
age and sex matched. Diabetes status of patients was determined by using the 
criteria of National Diabetes Data Group of National Institute of Health (WHO 
study group report, 1985). Blood group was determined by Slide agglutination 
method (Godkar PB, 2003). Secretor status was determined by Haemagglutination 
inhibition technique using saliva which was introduced by Weiner and later modified 
by Roy M. N. and Chatterjee (1965). Serum glucose estimated by GOD-POD 
methodology by end point test (Trinder P., 1969). 

Subjects with history of recently transfused non-specific group blood and bone 
marrow transplantation leading to presence of two separate populations were 
excluded from study. Similarly, subjects with malignancies like Leukemia which 
leads to weakening or loss of blood group antigens on cells and subjects associated 
with gram negative septicemia, intestinal obstruction and carcinoma of colon or 
rectum leading to acquired “B” antigen like activity was excluded from study (Saran 
R. K., 1991). 

Statistical analysis is done by chi-square test for finding association between 
attributes like blood groups, secretor status, age etc. 


Results 


Table 1 shows predominant blood group in both control and study group was ‘B’ 
and least predominant was ‘AB’. Table 2 shows no significant difference in 
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distribution of secretor and non-secretor status in diabetic group when compared 
with controls. 

Table 3 shows there were little differences in secretor and non-secretor status 
among ‘A’, ‘B’ ‘AB’ and ‘O’ blood groups in diabetic patients when compared to 
controls and was statistically not significant. 

Table 4 shows the frequency of ABO blood groups among control and patients 
with diabetes mellitus in males and females. 

Table 5 shows secretor and non-secretor status in controls and diabetic patients 
according to sex. Distribution was statistically not significant in both males and 
females. 


TABLE 1: DISTRIBUTION OF ABO BLOOD GROUPS AMONG CONTROLS AND 


DIABETIC PATIENTS 
Blood group Controls Patients P value 
Total subjects Percentage Total subjects Percentage 
O 31 29.52 30 28.5 0.094 
A 29 27.61 27 25.71 0.269 
B 37 35.23 40 38.10 0.436 
AB 8 7.61 8 7.62 


No statistically significant distribution of ABO blood groups observed between controls and diabetic patients. 


TABLE 2: COMPARISION BETWEEN TOTAL NUMBER OF SECRETOR AND 
NON SECRETOR IN CONTROLS AND IN PATIENTS WITH 


DIABETES MELLITUS 
Group Total no: | Secretors Percentage Non secretor Percentage 
of subjects 
Control 105 8] 77.14 24 22.86 
Patients 105 74 70.48 31 29.54 


P-Value 2 0.27 
Difference is not statistically significant. 


TABLE 3: SECRETOR AND NON-SECRETOR STATUS IN CONTROLS AND PATIENTS 
WITH DIABETES MELLITUS ACCORDING TO BLOOD GROUPS 


Bloodgroup Controls Patients x? P value 
secretor %  Non- Non- 
secretor % secretor % secretor 5 
A 22 75.8 7 24.14 23 85.19 4 14.81 0.76 0.38 
B 27 N9 10 27.03 22 55 18 45 2.68 0.10 
AB 5 62.5 3 375 3 37.5 5 62.5 1.00 0.31 
O 27 87.1 4 129 26 86.67 4 13.33 0.42 0.51 


Difference is not statistically significant. 
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TABLE 4: FREQUENCY OF ABO BLOOD GROUPS AMONG CONTROL AND 
PATIENTS WITH DIABETES MELLITUS IN MALES AND FEMALES 


Bloodgroup Controls [n = 105] Patients [n = 105] 2 Pvalue 
Total Male Female Total Male Female 

O 31 18 13 30 11 19 2.79 0.094 

A 29 14 15 27 17 10 / 1.22 0.2693. 

B 37 18 19 40 ,23 17 0.60 0.436 

AB 8. 4 4 8 3 5 0.25 0.6143 


Differences are not statistically significant 


TABLE 5: SECRETOR AND NON SECRETOR STATUS IN CONTROLS AND 
DIABETIC PATIENTS ACCORDING TO SEX 


- Males Females 
Total Male Female % Total Male Female % 
Secretors 43 79.62 4l 75.92 38 74.5 33 64.7 
Non-secretors Al 20.38 13 24.08 13 25.5 18 353 


No statistically significant difference between secretor and non secretor status of male controls & 
diabetics. X?= 0.214, p value 2 0 6434. 

No statistically significant difference between secretor and non secretor status of female controls & 
diabetics X?= 1.158, p value 20.2818 


TABLE 6: STUDIES CARRIED TOWARDS ABH SECRETION AND ITS 
RELATION TO DIABETES MELLITUS 


S.No. Workers Results 

l Buckwalter Ja (1964) No Significant Difference was Observed from Controls 
2 Macafee (1964) No Significant Difference was Observed from Controls 
3 Peter WH, Gohler (1986) Higher Non Secretor Status in Diabetes Mellitus 
Discussion 


Variety of diseases has been studied in relation to ABO blood groups and secretor 
status of blood group antigens. Buchanan and Higley (1921) from Mayo clinic 
were the first to have attempted to find out a relationship between ABO blood 
group and susceptibility to diseases. Since then much work has been done in this 
field and there are conflicting reports by various authors. Studies of Aird I et.al, 
(1954) has shown that, occurrence of peptic ulcer is much higher in blood group 
‘ʻO’. Similarly Cancer of stomach (Buckwalter J. A. et al., 1956), tumors of salivary 
glands (Camerson J. M., 1958) and leprosy (Salzono F. M., 1967) are more frequent 
in “A” blood group. 

Though some workers found definite preponderance of a particular blood group, 
but so far no convincing association between blood group and diabetes mellitus 
has been established. In the present study, though occurrence of diabetes mellitus 
is more in “B” blood group patients, itis not statistically significant when compared 


d 
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to controls. Mc Connel ef al. (1956), observed increase of group “A” among diabetic 
patients. Finding of Macafee (1964) are of special interest as these workers found 
no difference from controls which is in agreement with our study. Non-association 
of ABO blood groups was also studied by Sidhu et al., (1988), Iyengar et al. (1989) 
and Quereshi et al., (2003). 

Present study does not show any statistically significant difference in ABO 
group and secretor status of control and study group when both males and females 
were compared. Mc Connel (1956) observed increase of group “A” among male 
diabetics. Jolly J. G. et al., (1969) got significant increase in group “O” male 
diabetics. 

Table 6 shows results of various studies carried towards ABH secretion and 
its relation to diabetes mellitus. According to Buckwalter JA (1964), there is no 
co-relation between secretion of ABH substances and diabetes mellitus. The same 
was proved by Macafee AL (1964) and Doll et.al (1961).In the present study , no 
statistically significant difference was observed between secretor and non-secretor 
status of the control population and diabetic patients. 

Earlier studies of Peters WH et al. (1986) have shown that, ABH non secretors 
and especially Lewis negative individuals are at greater risk of developing diabetes 
(especially adult onset diabetes). The Lewis negative (Le a-b-) red blood cell appear 
to confer greater risk of diabetes mellitus. Among individuals with juvenile diabetes 
mellitus, the prevalence of severe retinopathy (a side effect of diabetes) is lower in 
ABH sectors than in non-secretors (Eff C et al., 1978). Blackwell CC et al., (1988) 
have found that in individuals with insulin dependent diabetes mellitus, the mean 
level of C,.for non-secretors is significantly lower than that found for secretors. 
The levels of C, among ABH non-secretors were also significantly lower than that 
of ABH secretors. 

Diabetes mellitus is a multi-factorial trait. The etiology of diabetes mellitus is 
complex and appears to involve inter-actions of genetic, immunological and 
environmental factors. However much remains unclear concerning the genetic and 
other factors involved in etiology of diabetes mellitus. The significant findings of 
various workers are conflicting and no uniform association has been found between 
distribution of blood groups, secretor status and diabetes mellitus, although 
preponderance of one or other blood group has been reported from time to time. 
The results of attempts to elucidate genetic background of diabetes mellitus by 
means of blood group studies are so conflicting and inexplicable. However, they 
lead to the conclusion that, no regularity has been demonstrated in the relationship 
between diabetes mellitus and ABO blood group system. The fact that, occurrence 
of diabetes mellitus is indgpendent of ABH secretion is in agreement with this 
study. The absence of local immunity and lack of innate defense mechanism in 
non-secretors can act as a predisposing factor for development of diabetes mellitus. 
Looking at the conflicting results, it is inevitable that, any difference from control 
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is only a chance finding and there is no association between ABO blood group, 
Secretor status and diabetes mellitus. 
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HEALTH AND MORBIDITY STATUS OF DISPLACED 
PEOPLE IN UPPER INDRAVATI DAM IN KALAHANDI 
DISTRICT OF ORISSA 


Ashok Kumar Sahani 
a 

The present study is a health and morbidity survey of the people displaced as a result of construction 

of upper Indravati dam in Kalahandi District of Orissa. The health and nutritional profile of displaced 

people is compared with non displaced native folk. The present study shows that displaced person’s 

health and nutritional profile is much poorer in comparison to their non- displaced counterpart. 
Displacement of people due to execution of dams is a worldwide phenomenon. 
Displacement of people may also occur under various circumstances, categorically 
displacement may be both voluntary and involuntary; voluntary displacement may 
be the outcome of displacement of human settlement due to natural calamities like 
earthquake, scarcity of food and natural resources, fear of frequent flood and 
cyclone, great fire, famine and so on. On the other hand involuntary rehabilitation 
may be the result of the displacement due to implementation of various types of 
developmental projects viz, Industries, Dam construction, installation of Power 
plant etc. Our constitution in its seventh schedule provides for the resettlement of 
persons uprooted, i.e. the refugee consequent upon the partition of the country but 
there is no provision in the constitution for the settlement of the persons displaced 
as a result of infra- structural development. (Saudaat; 1968). 

In India the construction of a number of multipurpose dams of small, medium 
and big size has been undertaken to provide irrigation and generate hydro- electricity. 
It also happens to bring about vast agricultural areas under irrigation, large tracts of 
land commodity a vintage position have to be used as the reservoir of water and as 
these tracts encompass among them inhabited villages and hamlets which inevitably 
have to go under submerged area. For water reservoir the people inhabiting these 
village or hamlet are uprooted from their hearth and home and probably from farming 
land as well. This requires the evacuation and rehabilitation of the people of a large 
number of villages from the submerged areas. (Carenca; 1988). 

Anthropology as the science of Man is being increasingly used in the service 
of mankind. In the third world countries especially Africa, Asia and Latin America 
the traditional societies are undergoing rapid transformation due to the impact of 
industrialisation and development schemes that have been taken up in these 
developing countries. Anthropology is being characteristically in the field of human 
knowledge specifically in the study of culture. It studies human being at different 
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levels of their socio- economic development. (Bapar; 1973). The problem of 
rehabilitation of the displaced persons in respect of irrigation projects has certain 
peculiar characteristics. It is not merely a problem relating to mechanical or 
inanimate resources, but rather a sensitive problem dealing with human being, loss 
of forest wealth and wild life and above all damage to the environment. However, 
Social cost pivoting around this problem can never be properly measured. 
Nevertheless they are very real. It also involves special issues because by and 
large the benefit of these projects are mainly available to the people who are 
adversely affected due to construction of these projects. (Govt. Orissa 1994). 


Aims and Objectives of the Study 


The aims and objectives of the present paper are to highlight the health and morbiaity 
-~ status of the displaced and native people of upper Indravati project in Kalahandi 
district in Orissa. The specific aims of the present study are as follows:- 
1. It aims to study the health and morbidity consequences of both displaced 
_ and non displaced people of the studied villages. 


2. Ithas been intended to assess the quantum of physical and other difficulties 
being faced by the people after displacement. 


3. Itis to indicate the socio- economic profile and their standard of living of 
these people during pre and post settlement period. 


The objectives of the study are outlined as follows: 

1. To understand the health scenario with hygienic condition of the 
resettlement villages and a survey on the nutritional status associated with 
dietary habits of the people. 

2. To have an idea about the morbidity pattern of the resettled as well 
displaced people of the villages. 

3. To understand the problems and prospects of health care facilities in the 
village and the people’s attitude towards the same. 

4. Itis to aim a comparative study with displaced and non-displaced people 
in regards to health status. 

5. Tosuggest some ameliorative measures to combat the health and nutritional 
problem not only of the area under study but also the other areas having 
identical structural cultural setting. 


Material and Method 


The total numbers of displaced families of the upper Indravati project are 3525, of 
which 1225 belongs to the general category and Scheduled caste and Scheduled 
tribe categories are 1120 and 1180 souls respectively. For the purpose of the present 
treaties, resettlement villages after displacement from upper Indrfvati project have 
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been selected for highlighting the implication of health and nutrition among the 
people of catchment area. The selected villages included Mahul patna, Ghusuriguda, 
Gopinathpur, Kamalaguda, Padepadar and Bandabagh. Information from 140 
households of different displaced villages having population of around 460 has 
been collected. It is compared with another 60 native household with population 
of around 230. 


Health and Morbidity Study 


There is a stage in the development of human civilization when the matter is 
analytically separated from the mind and answer to everyday world phenomena is 
sought in the universals of nature. All aspects of knowledge are equally affected 
by this new ideological framework in medical sciences; body (anatomical and 
physiological dimension) of human being is separated from mind. Health and disease 
are measures of the effectives less with which groups combining biological and 
cultural resources, adapt to their environments. 

So health is not a state of mere disease freeness but it is qualitative and holistic 
dimension of human life, (Berg 1968). The present study highlights the state of 
health and disease affected. This is a fact that health and disease are related to 
cultural, psychological as well as biological factors underline the conveyance of 
medical anthropological interests. Health is guided by several parameters like food 
habits, nutrition, safe drinking water, environmental sanitation, personal hygiene 
and life style. The physical environmental condition in rural as well as in urban 
areas are mostly affected by environmental hazards. In addition to that the poor 
sanitation and unhygienic living condition are creating alarming consequences. 
This condition has also developed among the displaced people and native people 
of different villages on upper Indr&vati project as follows: 

The women store the drinking water from nearby dug well, tub well or stream. 
They also use the same water for bathing, washing of clothes, ablutions etc. Thus 
this kind of polluted stagnant water is a suitable breeding ground for mosquitoes 
and insects. It affects the population by various kinds of communicable disease 
including malaria which mostly, prevalent in the area under study. The drinking 
water is not properly treated. It is kept in an uncovered earthen pot which causes a 
number of water borne diseases. The wage labourers were not getting square meal 
and as such they are suffering from starvation and malnutrition. The state of 
preservation of food is not hygienic. They kept the overnight (Dinner) leftover 
food items especially rice and ragi in an uncovered earthen bowl. It may cause 
contamination of food and at the same time the food becomes rotten. They are 
accustomed to take such stale food, which causes gastrointestinal disorder. They 
also practise prolonged fasting during ritual and religious ceremony but drink heavy 
country made liquor in empty stomach, which is also harmful and may lead to 
several diseases including tuberculosis, neurosis of liver etc. Another factor is 
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that, illiteracy. and lack of awareness are directly associated with high incidence of 
illness among the family members specially the vulnerable groups. Some major 
and minor health problems observed during the survey among the native and: 
displaced community are tabulated below. 


Name of 
disease 


Dysentery 
Stomach pain 
Cold fever 


No. of 
patients 


3 
2 
10 
10 
8 
5 
3 
l 
l 
I 
l 
3 
7 
4 


TABLE 1: NATIVE COMMUNITY 


Figure within parenthesis indicates the percentage. 
Sources: record available within ANM of Mukhiguda village and Mukhiguda PHC. 


Name of 
disease 


Dysentery 
Stomach pain 
Cold fever 
Fever 
Malaria 
Arthritis 
Measles 
Polio 

T.B. 
Asthma 
Diarrhoea 
Migraines 
Skin disease 
Gastric 


No. of 
patients 


10 


114 


Figures in parenthesis indicate percentage. 


Source; Record available with ANM and PHC of Mukhiguda Village and Mukhiguda PHC. 


Nature of treatment taken 
Tradition. Medical. both 
5 (50%) 2(20%) 3(30%) 
- - 3(60%) 
5 (25%) 3(15%) 5(25%) 
5 (25%) - 10(50%) 
2(16%) 2(16%) 6(50%) 
6 (50%) - 5(41%) 
4 (cent %) - - 
- - 2 (cent %) 
- 1(50%) 1(50%) 
2 (28%) 2(28%) - 
3 (/5%) - - 
3 (37%) - - 
2(28%) 2(28%) - 
37 (32%) 12(10%) 35 (30%) 


2 (40%) 


Nature of treatment taken Treatment 
Tradition. Medical. both not taken. 
1 (33%) 1(333%) 1(33%) - 

1 (50%) - - 1(50%) 

- 4(40%) -  6(60%) 

6(60%) 2(20%) 3(30%) 2(20%) 

- 3(37%) 2(25%), 3(37 %) 

- - 3(60%) 2(40%) 

3 (cent %) - - - 
1 (cent %) - - - 
- - 1 (cent %) - 

- - 1 (cent %) - 

- - 1 (cent %) - 

- 133%) 2(66%) - 

3 (42%) - 4(57%) - 
1(25%) 1(25%) 2(S0%) - 


16 (27 %) 12(20%) 20(33%) 14 (23 %) 


TABLE 2: DISPLACED COMMUNITY 


Treatment 
not taken. 


7 (35%) 
5 (25%) 
2 (16%) 

1 (8%) 


1 (cent %) 


3 (42%) 
1 (25%) 
5 (62%) 
3 (42%) 


30 (26%) 


Out come 
Cured Notcured 


3 (cent %). - 
1(50%) 1(50%) 

8 (80%) 2(20%) 
9(90%) 1(10%) 
6(75%) 2(25%) 

2 (40%) 3(60%) 

3 (cent %) - 
- 1 (cent %) 

- 1 (cent %) 

- 1 (cent %) 

- | (cent %) 

2(66%) 1(33%) 


2 (28 %) 5 (71 %) 


2 (50%) 


2 (50%) 


38 (64 %) . 21 (35 %) 


Outcome. 
Cured Notcured 
8 (80%) 2(20%) 
4 (80%) 1(20%) 
15 (75%) 5(25%) 
18 (90%) 2(10%) 
9(75%) 3(25%) 
4(33%) 8(66%) 

4 (cent %) 

- 1 (cent %) 
1(S0%) 1(50%) 
- 2 (cent %) 
5(71%) 2(28%) 
1 (25%) 3(75%) 
2 (25%)  6(75%) 
3 (42%)  3(42%) 


74 (65%) 39 (34%) 
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Table 1 depicts that the native people were more affected from fever and 
malaria. Most of the people are depending on traditional medicine, superstition 
and astronomy for cure. Some of the educated and enlighten persons use allopathic 
medical treatment from nearby PHC and dispensary, Agragamy, a voluntary 
organisation also often provides medicines and impart health education, But it is 
performing very slow among the people of different villages . The table also shows 
that out of 230 Native communities 59 (25.65%) persons were suffering from 
various ailments during the present field study. 

Table 2 Shows that most of the displaced persons were suffering from fever 
and malaria. Many people were also affected by arthritis. They do not take proper 
treatment and strongly believe in super natural power like local deity and perform 
ritual for speedy recovery of major chronic disease like, diarrhoea, tuberculosis, 
stomach pains and measles. Out of 460 persons 114 persons were suffering in 
various morbidity conditions. Again out of 114 persons 37 have taken traditional 
way of treatment, 12 have taken modern allopathic treatment, 35 taken both 
traditional as well as medical treatment another 30 persons have not taken any 
treatment at all. According to outcome of the diseases 74 persons have been cured 
and rest 39 still suffer from diseases at the time of survey. 

Due to non-availability of proper health treatment the people are suffering 
from a number of diseases for a prolong period. Due to lack of resources they do 
not go to PHC where free treatment is provided but a patient has to purchase 
medicines. Since they are not in a position to purchase medicine they have no 
other alternative but to believe in the world of supernatural power for quick relief 
and cure. 


TABLE 3: TREATMENT AVAILED BY THE DISPLACED AND NATIVE PEOPLE 


IN DIFFERENT VILLAGES. 

Nature of Treatment Sample Size Percentage 

Displaced people Native people D.P. N.P. 
Allopathic 20 10 14.28 16.66 
Homeopathy 5 5 3.37 8.33 
Herbal medicine 45 25 32.14 41.66 
(Village quack etc) 
Home remedies 40 10 28.57 16.66 
Treatment not taken 30 10 21.42 16.6 
Total household 140 60 100% 100% 


Sources: Record available with PHC, Mukhiguda. 


Table 3 shows that among displaced families, a total of 45 households (32.14%) 
depend on tribal herbal treatment (i.e., locally available ethno-medicine prescribed 
by village ethno- medicener), 40 households (28.57%) having home remedies for 
some specific diseases, 30 households (21.42%) inform non- availability of any 
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treatment & 20 households (14.78%) depend on allopathic. In comparison to the 
displaced household, a total of 25 native/non-displaced household (41.66%) avail 
themselves of herbal medicine, each 10 household (16.66%) availing allopathic, 
home remedies or no treatment taken. Only 5 households of each displaced (3.37%) 
and native (8.33%) depending on Homeopathy. Homeopathic treatment is not very 
popular in any of the two settlements. 


Nutritional Diseases: (Protein energy Malnutrition) 


Protein energy malnutrition (PEM) is a vital nutritional problem among pre-school 
children. This leads to various degree of growth retardation. Severe growth 
retardation results infection owing to synergistic interaction between malnutrition 
and infection. Poor intellectual development may results owing to PEM in early 
age of life. Very poor nutrient intake during early years of life may caer into 
impaired mental development. It is also known that infections like measles and 
diarrhoea get aggravated due to PEM (Deka; et al. 1987). 

Marasmus : Marasmus is characterised by gross wasting of muscle and sub- 
coetaneous tissues, marked stunting and prevalence of oedema; gross inadequacy 
of energy in diet results into marasmus. Severe dieting inadequacy, particularly, 
inadequacy of breast milk to lactating child may cause marasmus. Very short spacing 
between two children may deprive the child from getting breast milk adequately 
as a result the older child face marasmus. 

Kwashiorkor: It is also known as disease of the displaced child. Due to 
consecutive conception, without maintaining proper spacing between two 
successive children the first one is deprived of breast milk and given starchy gruels 
and other liquid diet which is grossly harmful. 

Thus if a child gets food which gives him energy but extremely, inadequate of 
protein, develop kwashiorkor around the age of 1 to 3 years which has resulted 
into stunting growth. 

Compared to a marasmic child, the kwashiorkor child looks apparently healthy 
because of his swollen limbs and body. S/he develops oedema due to water retention. 
The skin may looks patchy, the child may also have sores which do not heal. 
Kwashiorkor is primarily protein malnutrition accompanied by a relatively excessive 
intake of energy (Mudami; et al. 1963). 

PEM cases are found more among displaced people in comparison to native 
people because their consumption of nutrients is less according to ICMR standard. 
The following table shows the PEM case found among the people. (Table 4). 


Other Nutritional Diseases 
Vitamin “A ” 


Vitamin A deficiency is a major nutritional problem affecting pregnant / lactating 
women and it may even result in nutritional blindness among children below the 
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TABLE 4: NUMBER OF CHILDREN SUFFERS 


Prevalence of PEM No. of Children Displaced Native 
surveyed 

Kwashiorkor 50 4 (8%) 2 (4%) 

Marasmus 65 3 (4.61%) 1 (1.53%) 

Marasmic kwashiorkor 30 3 (10%) 2 (6.66%) 

145 17 (11.72%) 5 (3.44%) 


Figures in parenthesis indicates percentage 
Sources: Field data. 


age of 6 years. It has been established that PEM, Measles etc. can aggravate vitamin 
“A “morbidity. Vitamin A deficiency should therefore, receive top priority in 
government programmes (Almas; 1981). The displaced community suffer more 
than native community in vitamin A deficiency (Table 5). 


Vitamin “B” 
Different categories of “B’’ groups of vitamin deficiency especially riboflavin in 
deficiency leading to stomaties, glossities and chelosis are serious public health 


problems. Both the population are more or less affected by “B’’ group of vitamin 
deficiencies (Table 5). 


TABLE 5: PEOPLE AFFECTED FROM VITAMIN DISORDER 


Vitamins | Displace people Non displaced people 
Total No. examined suffered Total examined Suffered 

Vitamin A 140 house 18 60house hold 7 

Vitamin B Hold population around 28 Population around 10 

Anaemia 460 6 230 2 
52 19 


Source: field observation and ANM of Mukhiguda PHC. 


Anaemia 


Anaemia is another important nutritional problem affecting all segments of native 
and displaced pregnant/lactating women and new born children. The displaced 
community suffer more as compared to native people as because they are yet to 
adjust in their new habitat. Due to iron and folic acid deficiency the community 
faces the problem of nutritional anaemia. Table 5 show the total number of anaemic 
patients during the present survey. 


Goitre 


The iodine deficiency leads to goitre and cretinism, Goitre occurs due to severe 
iodine deficiency. The main symptom is enlargement of thyroid gland in the neck; 
on the contrary cretinism is a serious iodine deficiency syndrome which has resulted 
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into stunting physical growth and mental retardation. Jodine is needed for the 
production of thyroxin hormone secreted by thyroid gland (NIN, ICMR 1978). 
But fortunately there is no patient suffering from iodine deficiency in both the 
settlements. This may be due intake of iodised salt as well as consumption of 
plenty of locally available leafy vegetable. 

From the household of displaced persons around population of 460, 52 
individual were found to Vitamin A, Vitamin B deficiency and Anaemia, whereas 
from the 60 household native people, around population of 230 surveyed, 19 
individuals were suffered from said disorders (Table 5). 

Health Situation: According to the base line socio- economic and health 
situation survey of the displaced persons of upper Indrfvati project, it is seen that 
the health scenarios of the area is most vulnerable and the health facilities are non- 
existing. The following are some of the findings of the study. 

1. Due to inaccessible hilly terrains where lack of communication is a star 

reality, the basic health programme like child immunisation, antenatal 
care and curative supports are non-existant. 


Child mortality and malnourishment is high in the area. 

3. Epidemic in gastro- intestinal diseases like diarrhoea, stomach pain is 
rampant during monsoon due to consumption of contaminated water and 
unhygienic condition. 


This area is coming under one of the malaria prone zone of the state. 


5. People continue to have faith in the local ethno- medicine man known as 
“ Disari” and village quacks, even for quick recovery from sickness and 
diseases like diarrhoea, measles and pneumonia. 


Plans and Programmes 


One voluntary organization Agragamy has launched a programme in the catchment 
area for development. Agragamy feels that the health status of a community is 
determined by a variety of factors. Many of the factors identified can only be 
tackled by an active collaboration between the government health machinery and 
the NGO to meet the basic health needs of the area. Agragamy believes in 
implementing the following strategies:- 
1. To provide minimum health training and education to the animators 
working in the village who would act as the first point of contact for any 
health problem that people face. 


Provide education (non- formal). 
Awareness generation. 
Group formation and leadership training. 


ee oe 


Organising participatory public distribution system. 
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6. Health and immunisation. 
7. Safe drinking water. 
8. Conservation of village forest. 


The above study reveals that the displacement of the communities face many 
difficulties at the new settlement. The government assured them proper 
compensation for their belonging in the old settlement, but'it was not evaluated 
properly as the people complained. For example the compensation money for a 
thatched Kachha house was around 5000 to 8000 whereas in new settlement they 
have to spend about 10,000 to 15,000 for a new house. For agricultural field they 
had to spend money for clearing forest and making the terrain land suitable for 
cultivation. Likewise they spend money in many ways for making the place suitable 
for settlement. Besides they have lost their socio-cultural setting in their new 
settlement and are struggling for living in a better way. 
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TRENDS AND PATTERNS OF SCHEDULED CASTE FEMALE 
WORK PARTICIPATION IN UTTAR PRADESH 


Falak Butool 





The present paper aims to analyse the trends of scheduled caste female work participation for the 
last four decades (1971-2001) and patterns of scheduled caste female work participation for the 
decade 2001 only. It also aims to identify the spatial variation in scheduled caste female work 
participation rate and its relationship with independent variables based on suitable statistical 
technique. Twenty-eight independent variables have been considered to find out the relationship 
with total scheduled caste female work participation rate of all the seventy districts of Uttar 
Pradesh. The district level published data has been obtained from Census of India and district 
level indicators of development have been collected from State Planning Institute, Lucknow. The 
results have revealed that total scheduled caste female work participation rate is continuously 
showing an upward trend, whereas the pattern of scheduled caste female work participation is 
such that participation of scheduled caste females gradually decreases from southern to eastern 
and western districts reaching to its medium grade in the east and very low grade in the western 
half of the state. 


Introduction 


Work participation affords a wide scope for research in population geography. It 
has multilateral involvement in the production of goods and services and in turn 
provides information about the human resources and the nature and extent of their 
utilization (Agrawal, 1971). Work participation has a great subjective significance 
with growing emphasis on regional planning and regional approach to the population 
policy and utilization of human resources (Franklin, 1958). The socio-economic 
development of any region is mainly dependent on the degree of work participation 
and proportion of workers in different sectors of economy (Choundhary, 2007). 
Recently, it has been recognized to consider man and women separately and to 
include them explicitly in the development process. This would not only maximize 
the utilization of hyman resources for development but will also ensure the equitable 
distribution of the benefits between the sexes. Thus, the proper utilization of lesser- 
utilised women’s untapped potential of all the social groups including scheduled 
caste people is also mandatory, as women constitute nearly half of the human 
resource (Nigam, 1980). The gender wise study of male and female work 
participation is not a very recent one. Many researchers like Sharma, (1971), Prasad, 
(1980), Roy, (1980), Ghosh, (2001) and Khan and Shafiqullah, (2001) have made 
significant contributions to the study of work participation but the studies related 
to work participation of scheduled caste female population are very meager. A few 
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works on the study of scheduled caste females are made by Veerashekarappa, 
(1980), Gosal, (1991), Dunn, (1993) and Kapoor, (2006) but there is no study on 
the trends and patterns of scheduled caste female workers in Uttar Pradesh for the 
decade 2001. 

Therefore, the researcher has attempted to study the trends and patterns of 
scheduled caste female work participation, taking Uttar Pradesh as a case study 
and district as the unit of analysis. 


Aims and Objectives 


The major objectives of this work are as follows: 
(1) To show the trend of scheduled caste female work participation in Uttar 
Pradesh since 1971. 


(2) To compare the trend of scheduled caste female work participation in 
Uttar Pradesh with the trend of female work participation of total population 
of the state and scheduled caste population of the country. 


(3) To see the general patterns of scheduled caste female work participation 
at district level in 2001. 


(4) To analyse separately the determinants, which influence the differentials 
of female work participation. 


Data Base and Methodology 


The study is essentially based on the secondary data collected from different 
published sources, like, Census of India, New Delhi and State Planning Institute, 
Lucknow for the year 2001. The district has been taken as the smallest unit of 
analysis. Simple percentage method, Line graph, Karl Pearson’s correlation co- 
efficient (r) and Student t-test techniques have been applied to find out the results. 
Besides these, advanced cartographic techniques and GIS-Arc View (Version 
3.2) programme have been adopted to represent the regional disparities of 
scheduled caste female work participation rate among the districts of the state 
through maps. 


Study Area 


Uttar Pradesh is a heartland state lying between 23° 52' and 30° 24' North latitudes 
and 77° 05’ and 84° 38' East longitudes. It is bounded by China, Nepal and 
Uttarakhand in the north, Himachal Pradesh in the north-west, Haryana and Delhi 
in the west, Rajasthan in the south-west, Madhya Pradesh and Chattisgarh in the 
south and Bihar and Jharkhand in the east (Fig. 1). 

Thus, it is surrounded by nine states from all the sides. Uttar Pradesh is the 
fourth largest state in India in terms of area, while in terms of population it ranks 
first. 
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FIGURE 1 


“4 
GBN Gantam Buika Nagar 
JBN 





Source: Census of India 


According to 2001 census, the state has been divided into seventy districts 
which form 7.6 per cent of the total geographical area and 16.15 per cent of the 
total population of the country. The scheduled caste female population accounts 
for 21.16 per cent population of the total female population of the state and 16.22 
per cent of the total female population of the nation. 


Trends of Work Participation Rate of Total Female Scheduled Caste 
Population in Uttar Pradesh and India, 1971-2001 


The total female work participation rate is continuously showing an upward trend 
for each population group (fig. 2). This seems to be associated with continuous 
increase in female literacy rate, the increase in percentage of female agricultural 
labourers and gradual decrease of inhibition against female out door activities 
_opening many doors of work participation for them. Similar results have been 
obtained by Chakrapani & Kumar, (1994). 
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At the state level, it is noticed that scheduled caste female work participation 
rate is comparatively higher than the female work participation rate of total 
population; this can be reasoned out from the fact that poor socio-economic 
conditions of scheduled caste females compel them to join the struggle of earning 
livelihood. Apart from it, scheduled caste female workers are comparatively free 
from the social inhibitions of joining socially less acceptable outdoor activities, 
whereas, the general females are not allowed to do so (Gosal, R.P.S, 1991 and 
Trivedi, 1977). It has been found that the work participation rate of India’s female 
scheduled caste population runs above the work participation rate of the other two 
population groups. It was noticed 17.39 per cent in the year 1971 and goes up to 
24.46 percent in the next decade followed by an increase of more than 1 percent in 
the 1991 and finally, it reaches to 29.4 per cent in the year 2001.Thus the line 
graph of the work participation rate of female scheduled caste population of Uttar 
Pradesh is continuously showing an ascending trend from the origin. 


TABLE 1: TRENDS OF SCHEDULED CASTE TOTAL FEMALE WORK 
PARTICIPATION RATE IN UTTAR PRADESH AND INDIA, 1971-2001 


Census Total Female Scheduled Total Female Scheduled Total Population Total 
Year Caste Work Participation Caste Work Participation Female Work 

Rate (India) Rate (U.P) Participation Rate (U.P) 
1971 17.39 11.86 6.71 
1981 24.46 12.88 8.07 
1991 25.98 17.61 12.32 


2001 29.4 212 16.5 
Source: Census of India, 1971, 1981, 1991 and 2001 


FIGURE 2 


Trends of Total Female Scheduled Caste Work Participation Rates 
in Uttar Pradesh and Indla 
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It starts from 11.86 per centin 1971and goes to 12.88 per cent in 1981, followed 
by 17.61 per cent in 1991 and finally ascends to 21.2 per cent in 2001. The trend 
line of the work participation rate of females of the total population of the state 
also shows an upslope movement; it starts from 6.71 per cent in 1971 and goes to 
8.07 per cent in the next decade, then reaches to 12.32 per cent in 1991 and finally 
in the decade 2001 it touches to 16.5 per cent in 2001. 


Scheduled Caste Female Work Participation, 2001 


Female work participation rate of scheduled caste has increased from 17.61 percent 
in 1991 to 21.2 percent in 2001. The general work participation rate of scheduled 
caste female population has been divided into five grades as given in the Tab 2. 
The scheduled caste total female work participation rate of very high grade is 
observed in around sixteen percent districts of the state. These districts of very 
high rate of female scheduled caste work participation are found in the form of 
two smaller regions formed by three eastern districts (Balrampur, Siddharth Nagar 
and Maharajgang) and four southern districts (Mahoba, Banda, Chitrakoot and 
Kaushambi) with three widely spaced districts. The high rate of total female work 
participation of scheduled caste population is observed in around twenty five percent 
districts of the state most of which form single identifiable belt running from eastern 
to south eastern and south western part of the state. Medium level of female work 
participation rate is found in six, districts (Mathura, Jalaun, Varanasi, Mau, 
Gorakhpur and Deoria) of the state. Low level of total female work participation 
rate of scheduled caste people is recorded in around eleven percent districts of the 
state. All of them are ubiquitously distributed over the whole state. Very low level 
of female work participation rate is found in around thirty nine percent districts of 
the state. A very big pocket of this category covers majority of the districts of 
western Uttar Pradesh with few districts of central Uttar Pradesh. No district of 
this grade is observed in the eastern part of the state. 


TABLE 2: CATEGORY WISE DISTRIBUTION OF DISTRICTS IN UTTAR PRADESH 
ACCORDING TO THEIR LEVELS OF TOTAL SCHEDULED CASTE 
FEMALE WORK PARTICIPATION RATES, 2001 


Category Level of Employment in No. of Districts Percentage of Total 

Primary Occupation (in %) Districts 
Very High Above 31.23 11 15.71 
High 26.31-31.22 18 25.71 
Medium 21.40-26.30 6 8.57 
Low 16.49-21.39 8 11.11 
Very Low ' Below 16.49 27 38.57 
Total 70 100 


- Source: based on calculation 
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FIGURE 3 


UTTAR PRADESH 
Scheduled Caste Female Work Participation Rate 
(Total Population) 
2001 





Relationship between Scheduled Caste Female Work Participation Rates 
(Total, Rural, Urban) and Selected Indicators 


The testing of simple association between female work participation rates (total, 
rural and urban) and each of the twenty eight independent indicators is shown in 
the Table 3. Among all the independent indicators, the coefficients of correlation 
of seventeen indicators recorded a highly significant relationship with the total 
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female work participation rate. Five among them are significant at 95 percent level 
of confidence and they are X, (per capita net sown area), X, (cropping intensity), 
X, (net cropped area to the total cultivated area) X, (irrigation intensity) and X, 
(number of working industrial units per lakh population). Only X, yielded a positive 
relationship, whereas, the other four bear negative relationship. Besides these, other 
twelve significant indicators of total scheduled caste female population are showing 
99 percent level of confidence; eight among them are positively correlated. They 
are X, (percent of scheduled caste population to the total population), X, (sex ratio 


TABLE 3: RESULTS OF CORRELATION (r) BETWEEN FEMALE WORK 
PARTICIPATION RATES (TOTAL, RURAL, URBAN) AND 
OTHER SELECTED INDICATORS, U.P, 2001 





Indicators Definition of Indicators Total Female (Y) 
X, Growth Rate of Scheduled Caste Population -0.013 
X, Density of Scheduled Caste Population -0.137 
X, Percentage of Scheduled Caste Population to the Total Population .322** 
X, Sex Ratio of Scheduled Caste Population 486** 
X, Per Capita Net Sown Area 304* 
X, Cropping Intensity -.301* 
X, Net Sown Area to the Total Cultivated Area -.301* 
X, Percentage of Net irrigated Area. -.560** 
X, Irrigation Intensity -.291* 
Xo Number of Working Industrial Units Per Lakh Population -.236* 
Xi Number of Persons Engaged in Registered Factories -0.228 
Per Lakh Population. 
Xo Per cent of Scheduled Caste Urban Population to the Total -.395** 
Scheduled Caste Population 
Ais Per Capita Income -0.213 
Xiz Total Employment Rate of Scheduled Caste Population .927** 
Xs Rural Employment Rate of Scheduled Caste Population 915** 
X Urban Employment Rate of Scheduled Caste Population 598** 
Xi Literacy Rate of Scheduled Caste Population -.401** 
Xs Number of Junior Basics Schools per Lakh Population -0.061 
Xo Number of Senior Basic Schools per Lakh Population -0.09 
X Number of Higher Secondary Schools per Lakh Population -0.109 
X,, Junior Basic School’s Teacher Student Ratio 0.202 
Xo Senior Basic School’s Teacher Student Ratio 0.187 
X,, Higher Secondary School’s Teacher Student Ratio -0.077 
Xa Number of Hospitals per Lakh Population .356** 
X,, Number of Beds Per Lakh Population -0.102 
X,, Number of Primary Health Care Centers Per Lakh Population 0.233 
Xy Length of the Metalled Road Per Thousand Square Kilometers -.324** 
X Percentage of Electrified Villages to the Total Inhabited Villages -0.151 
Xa total female work participation rate of scheduled caste population - 
Xy rural female work participation rate of scheduled caste population .990** 


X urban female work participation rate of scheduled caste population .721** 


**Significance at 1 Per cent Level 
* Significance at 5 Per cent Level 
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of scheduled caste population), X, (total work participation rate of scheduled caste 
population), X, (rural work participation rate of scheduled caste population), X,, 
(urban work participation rate of scheduled caste population), X,, (number of 
hospitals per lakh population), X,, (rural female work participation rate of scheduled 
caste population) and X,, (urban female work participation rate of scheduled caste 
population). Rests of the four indicators are showing inverse relationship and they 
are X, (net irrigated area), X,, (per cent of scheduled caste urban population), X, 
(literacy rate of scheduled caste population) and X, (length of metalled road per 
thousand square kilometer). This discussion leads to conclusion that X,, (total 
work participation rate of scheduled caste population), X,, (rural work participation 
rate of scheduled caste population), X (urban work participation rate of scheduled 
caste population), X,, (rural female work participation rate of scheduled caste 
population), X, (urban female work participation rate of scheduled caste population) 
are the chief determinants but the magnitude of their effects are dissimilar. 
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MEGALITHIC BELIEF AND PRACTICES AMONGST 
THE MURIA OF BASTAR REGION— 
SOME OBSERVATIONS 


Tirtharaj Bhoi 





It is a study on the beliefs and practices in relation to the erection of megalithic monuments 
amongst the Maria Gonds of Bastar who have got a traditional thinking pattern on this issue. The 
megalithic people of this region were partly agriculturist and partly hunter. It represents a form of 
ancestral worship and it seems to have been accompanied with elaborate rituals and a complex 
system of beliefs including the existence of soul and life after death. The belief system still exists 
among the Gond of Bastar region. Standard anthropological tools and techniques have been applied 
for collection of empirical data. The study highlights, though in a brief perspective, the trends and 
concepts of megalithic monuments, amongst the ethnic group, which have been inpregnated into 
their custom and philosophical setting. 


Introduction 


This paper takes up a study of the megalithic practices of the muria Gonds and 
their beliefs, rituals in relation to the memorial stone and how they stand up these 
patterns of life even today. In Chhattisgarh, mainly in Bastar and Dantewada regions, 
the erection of memorial stone in the name of their ancestor is still in practice 
among the different Gond tribes. One can see the similarity in the megalithic culture 
of this region. The tribal under the present study mostly live in the hills and forest, 
generally an isolated, less fertile and less accessible habitat of this region. They 
have developed a culture of their own apposite to their local, environment. On 
socio-religious front of their culture, sun, wind, moon, stars, trees, animals, water, 
hills, birds and earth etc., play a vital role. The geographical or natural environment 
has an overall impact on the belief of the tribal in a particular place. It is observed 
that the different tribal groups hold different belief system of their own which 
differ amongest themselves according to their geographical environment. 

The importance of archaeology in history deals not so much with invention, but 
discovering historical evidences in different forms (artifacts, even quantitative data) 
so as to provide the background for making conjectures and their refutation. The 
debate among the Indian historians over certain disputed historical structures proves 
this point quite adequately. Archaeology in history thus involves extracting the truth 
from the past by “carefully” discovering and analyzing the historical data!. 

The first documentation of megalithic culture around Chhattisgarh was made 
by J. D. Begler in his report on a tour in Central Provinces, which he undertook in 
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1873-74. It was in 1956-57 that under M. G. Dikshit of the Madhya Pradesh, 
Department of Archaeology, excavations were carried out on the megalithic sites 
in Dhanora.’ Another excavation was conducted by A. K. Sharma‘ and his team in 
1990 at Karkabhat in district Durg. Yet the number of megalithic sites explored in 
Chhattisgarh is numerically less, their chronology and nature deserve to be 
thoroughly analyzed. 


Adopted Method 


To understand the monumental feature, an iconographical analysis had been done 
with the help of ethnographical methods. The case study method and interview 
technique were used to describe in detailed. The questionnaire schedule also were 
adopted to understand the peoples’ practices and their opinion regarding the 
megalithic culture and after death belief and practices. Three villages had been 
selected for case studies and these were three revenue blocks of Bastar and 
Dantewada districts for thorough investigation on their megalithic practices. 


Ancestor Worship 


During various rituals especially in ancestor worship, which is closely related to 
the erection of Megalithic monuments, is generally performed by the male head of 
the family. In his absence next senior male person holds the post. In every muria 
dominated villages one can find the ritual and practices of erecting megalithic 
monuments for their ancestors. 

The root concept of a memorial stone is commemorative in nature that rises in 
memory or honors of deceased and do not form part of the actual practice of the 
disposal of the dead. But in some parts of Bastar region, the disposal of the dead 
and erection of menhir are done in the same time and same day as well. The 
monuments are symbolic representation of deceased dignitaries. The monument 
represents an individual, group either ethnic, regional or caste basis. The hills, 
rivers, lakes, trees and rocks are occupied by a sprit. The earth, water and air are 
ruled by deities that are adored and appeased with sacrifices and offerings. These 
deities and sprits may be caring, but sometimes they harm human beings, especially 
to those who break the rules of tribal culture. The ancestral spirit settled in their 
memorial stone looks over the strict performance of the tribal rules and if anybody 
disobeys the rules, he or she is punished. 

‘In Chhattisgarh the muria Gonds celebrate many feasts connected with the 
agricultural seasons and with Various life cycle events. All sacrifices are 
accompanied by appropriate ceremonies of symbolic significance. The offerings 
and sacrifices are mainly animal and the types of animals depend on the type of 
deities addressed. Death ritual is a very important isfe cycle ceremony performed 
by the muria of this region. For this they must sacrifice an animal but it depends on 
the economic condition of the family. 


re 
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Death Rituals 


The muria believe in an afterlife. They believe that each human being has two 
souls: the life sprit and the shadow’. The shadow must be prevented from returning 
to its home, or it will harm the surviving relatives. The life sprit goes to Bhagwan 
or budha deo. The shadow stays in the village after the erection of a stone memorial. 
These ancestor sprits watch over the moral behavior of the living muria and punish 
offenders of tribal law. The murta cremate the body of some people such as children, 
the victims of small pox, those who are killed by tiger and die in lightening 
(Charchar). Apart from this, all others are buried. During cremation they lay the 
dead body in east-west direction because they believe in the worships of the Sun 
god and the Sun comes from the East. The sunshine first touches the head of the 
deceased and the departed even worships the sun while resting peacefully in the 
grave forever. When a muria dies, his house, ghorul and the village become defiled. 
First the relatives of the deceased preferably the son, daughter, niece or nephew 
inform their relatives. The ghotul is closed that day till the cremation is finished. 
The relatives and others assemble in the house and in the street. The relatives cry 
loudly from time to time. After arrival of the relatives the corpse is carried out on 
a bamboo mat into the courtyard accompanied by death songs. Women and relatives 
sit crying. Everybody puts some water and haldi powder to purify the dead body. 

The male members of the family take the dead body on their shoulders and go 
to the entrances of the village or road side of the village which is called marghat. 
Generally, the marghat is located near the village in jungle or entrances of the 
village. The dead body is followed by the men and women. The younger sister or 
niece or any woman of their clan throws rice over the dead body. Women come 
with their kuradi. The elder son or brother comes to marghat with all the primary 
materials which were used by the deceased such as kudhari, pottery, arrow, bamboo 
stick, drum, bow etc to put with the dead body. After the dead body is put on the 
pyre, some women place a little earth and saja leaf at either side of the dead body. 
Some women take a stone and break the bracelet of the dead mans wife. They put 
all the materials with the dead body on the pyre ground and cover with saja leaf. 
They place some stone on the pyre ground to identify the place when they come 
again to erect the memorial stone. 

When a reputed person dies such as gaon mukhia, gaita or waddai, the ritual 
is more elaborate. The whole village gathers and the body takes out to burial ground 
with singing and dancing. The akomama (mother side) relative beat the traditional 
dhol (drum), which is kepfin ghotul to summon the relatives, and it, is followed by 
the dance of dhanghda (boys) and dhanghdi (girls) before the dead body. 


Practice for Erection of Memorials 


The muria erect menhir and dolmen in memory and to conciliate the dead. They 
continue this tradition in different forms. The stone erected by murta is an-upright 
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menhir called as “uraskal’’* in gondi. Some muria of Bailadita area believe that the 
size of the menhirs is based on the personality of the dead person how much he or 
she was reputed. If we look at the muria of Narayanpur and Bhopalpatnam areas, 
they say that the size depends on the availability of suitable stone in hills. The 
muria erect menhirs for men and women, which stand in long rows by the roadside, 
near the village boundary or in the place of marghat: Stone for men and women 
are usually put separately. These stones are not only confined to this region only. 
They are found extensively in almost all the places of habitation of muria. If anyone, 
who has died a suspicious death, his or her menhir is put in a secluded place. In the 
village Murdanda of Avapalli area, the murias erect menhirs in the name of men 
and dolmen in the name of women, because they believe that the men can stand 
more time compared to women. Therefore, all the menhirs are in standing position 
and the dolmens are in the sitting position. If we see the Timelwada area of Konta 
tahasil the muria erect only dolmen in the name of both men and women. Due to 
non-availability of stones of proper hight, now they use wood as a memorial pillar. 
These days muria generally use small stones’ and have to quarry them and pick 
them off the ground. When they go to the forest for wood or to hunt, they keep a 
look out for suitable surface stone and also good quality of wood. During the 
‘taking of the stone from hills, the chelik and motiari escort the menhir to its place 
with their drum and dances. The relatives offer some drinks to their clan members 
who cooperate to taking stones. 

Generally the stone is selected by the old man of their clan or gaita. It is believed 
that the removal of the stone must be performed by a member of such clan or gaita. 
The gaita makes a small hole on the stone and offer salpi, pulses and rice, and digs 
it up. If the stone does not get out of the ground, then the gaita declares that the soul 
of the dead person may need something different. They sacrifice a black cock to the 
stone and then the stone is dug up. Once they get the stone out of the ground they 
cover it with a new cloth and take it directly to the burial ground or marghat. Apart 
from the memorial stone, another small stone is kept with the menhir. Sometimes the 
people put stones in the name of deceased. The wife of the dead man; and if not, the 
wife of brothers, takes the small stone and keeps it with the menhir. Everybody puts 
a mark of oil and haldi on the stones just like the marriage of couples in the Hindu 
tradition. They leave the stone near the menhir and return back home and sacrifice a 
cock in the name of departed person. Next morning or any suitable day, the relatives 
give a feast to the entire village to satisfy the soul of the dead man. The erection of 
menhir is very costly and it depends on the economic condition of the family. If the 
family is unable to offer a feast to the entire village, they offer them drinks. The 
family has the responsibility to continue the worship of the stone. Generally, they 
worship the menhirs during the following day. (i) The day of Amabasya and Purnima 
(ii) Before going to cutting the crops (iii) Before going to hunting (iv) First three 
days of marriage (v) Before going to put seed for cultivation 
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Rock and Wooden Art and Architecture 


There are two types of memorial pillars that are found in Bastar and Dantewada 
region, one is made of stone and the other is wooden. Now-a-days it is very difficult 
to get a proper surface stone in hills and having a good stone is time taking. So the 
muria have taken the alternate of wood in lieu of stone. For erection of wooden 
memorial pillar the procedure of the menhirs is followed. The most valuable thing 
is that they decorate the wood in various shapes and draw different kinds of picture 
on it. Even they decorate the stones too. 

The family members of the deceased person call the carpenter to decorate the 
wood with pictures. The decoration is based on two things: (1) the picture should 
be of what the deceased person liked. (2) picture of the nature gods and goddesses, 
also the pictures of animals such as crow, peacock, sparrow, tiger, bull, rhinoceros 
and fish are drawn. The nature gods and goddesses are sun, moon, stars, trees and 
mountains. For the decoration, the carpenter charges around!500 to 2000 rupees. 
The muria carpenters are very advanced in their art and architecture. One can find 
various dolls and toys of high quality in the market of Bastar and Jagdalpur. Why 
they decorate? Because they believe that after the death these gods and goddesses 
would help the deceased. 


Beliefs towards the Memorial Pillar 


The muria believe that if the dead soul is satisfied with the arrangements that one 
made for him/her, the stone grows in size. The soul of the deceased stays in the 
stone. When the family gets a child, the soul will come with the new child. The 
soul also protects the family from devil. The maximum period of worshiping the 
stone is twenty years. Another theory of growing stone is, if the stone is erected in 
an isolated place and nobody touches and disturbs, then the stone may grow 1.23 
inches every year. 


Idea about the Direction of Placing the Dead Body 


The head is placed in the east side because they believe that the sun rises from the 
side of the head of the dead body and the belief is that their ancestor comes to this 
region from the eastern part of the world. According to villagers, the eastern part is 
located in thousand miles from the present village; it may be identified at somewhere 
in Andhra Pradesh most certainly in Khamman and Warangal district. They also 
worship the Sun god. So, they place the head in the east. 


Reason for Erecting Menhirs 


They believe that there is a continuity beyond death. The deceased have got desire 
and needs, which the relatives would fulfil. They believe that the unsatisfied spirits 
would create trouble. There are many reasons for erecting menhir or dolmen. The 
reasons are as follows: (i) After death the soul (atma) needs not go anywhere, it 
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will stay in the stone near the house. (ii) If they stay inside the stone, they must not 
harm the relatives. (iii) They must help in bringing rain and protect in form the 
harmful and destructive spirit. (iv) The coming generation must remember their 
forefathers to see the Memorial stone. (v) If they erect the monuments, the soul of 
the departed again will come in the form of new born children. (vi) They worship the 
monuments and it is their belief and tradition. (vii) They believe that they have been 
worshipping the monument from time immemorial. If they stop the tradition it means 
it is a kind of disrespect to their ancestor. (viii) It entails community participation 
and shows the strength and unity of the community in the village or region. Presently, 
on the basis of morphological features the megalithic monuments found in different 
Gond inhabited areas of Bastar region are broadly divided into the following types: 
(i) Menhir, Alignment, Avenue (Uraskal) (i) Dolmen, Cap Stone (Dhanyakal) (iii) 
Wooden and Stone Memorial Pillar (Urasgutta) (iv) Stone Circle. (Pathri) 


Philosophy behind the practice of Megalithic Culture 


Megalithic practices seem to connect the entire community into oneness by 
traditions, which lead to unity in social and cultural spheres. The muria gond are 
controlled by the rules and customs for the projected behavior of their societies. 
Every village is a self ruled unit. The natural objects such as trees, forests, stones 
surrounded by megalithic monuments are believed to have supernatural power. 
The big stones and mountains are supposed to be malevolent spirits by these people. 
People believe that for a peaceful and wealthy life they practice this culture. The 
ancestor had erected such stones to perpetuate their powers and names. The practice 
of megalithic culture seems to carry the concept of unity and of human power in 
the society. These memorial stones exhibit the belief of the people in supernatural 
powers. These stones are treasured, worshipped and honored by the community. 


Ritualistic Importance 


On the occasion of first sowing two rites are performed namely, a sacrifice for the 
dharti maa (mother goddess) and a sacrifice for the guardian to the family which 
is called the Pathri (stone). The funerary stones are those connected with the burial 
rituals including the disposal of the mortal remains of the dead. The tribes bury 
their dead but the place of burying differs from tribe to tribe. The Muria practice 
megalithic traditions which are definitely of their own that are in tune with the 
ecological environment and the community vision held by them. With the impact 
of modernization the tribal society has undergone noticeable changes in their cultural 
life. Instead of cow they sacrifice many goats or pigs when they worship the stone. 


Continuity and Decay of Megalithic Culture 


In this region the megalithic culture of muria is in decaying condition. In 
Pujharikanker, Avapalli and some parts of Bhapalpatnam people continue to erect 
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TABLE 1: EXPLORED VILLAGES, PRESENTLY ERECTING MEGALITHIC 


MONUMENTS 

SI No. Sites Block/Taluk Districts Cultural Location 

Assemblages 
0l § Mundrapara ,  Dantewada Dantewada Menhir 15 km from Dantewada 
02  Jampara Dantewada Dantewada Menhir 10 km from Dantewada 
03 Dhurli Dantewada Dantewada Menhir 10 km from Dantewada 
04 Murdanda Usoor Dantewada Dolmen 10 km from Avapalli 
0S Jhaugaon Gidam Dantewada Wooden pillar 15 km from Gidam 
06  Baiguda Gidam Dantewada Wooden pillar 8 km from Gidam 
07 Suklapara Gidam | Dantewada Wooden pillar 13 km from Bairampur 
08  Tumnar Bairamgarh Dantewada Wooden pillar 10 km from Bairamgarh 
09 Rompalli Sironcha Gadchiroli Menhir 17 km from Sironcha 
10 Sirkonda Sironcha Gadchiroli Menhir, 15 km from Sironcha 
li Kotapalli Usoor Dantewada Menhir 9 km from Avapalli 


TABLE 2: POPULATION OF THE STUDY VILLAGE ABOVE 14 YEARS 
Village/Sites Block District Tribe Male Female Household Total 
Er OSCE Tribe Male Female _ Household Total 


Dongri ‘Narayanpur Bastar Muria 24 18 15 59 
Murdanda Bijapur Dantewada Muria 41 32 21 86 
Gammewada Dantewada Dantewada Muria 101 92 47 245 
eee ED 


the menhirs but in different forms. Now-a-days, they are not following rituals 
strictly like before. Now it is very difficult to find a proper surface stone in the 
hills. Taking big stones from hills to home is a time consuming affair. If they erect 
a menhir, a great feast has to be given; one or more pigs or many chickens must be 
sacrificed. They spend much money in their marriage ceremony. Another major 
thing is the influence of Hinduism and the ban on cow sacrifice. In these days due 
to interferences of political party, there is no unity in the village community like 
before. 

The clan system is getting collapsed by the interference of outsiders such as 
bania, marwadi and gujrati. Similarly the cult of danteswari was worshipped by 
the Gonds only, but due to the influence of Hinduism she is worshipped in public 
place at Jagdalpur during Dussera. During salva judum and green hunt campaign 
most of the forest villages are destroyed. This is the reason for migration of the 
tribal people in a large scale to the urban area. The industrial policy of Government 
more or less gives opportunity to some tribals to change their profession. The 
murias are more advanced as compared to other tribes in this region. Their children 
are going to school and colleges for higher study. They are eager to go to town and 
city for various employments and never come back to their village. The death 
culture of the tribal is on the wane. They accept the Hindu ritual and worship the 
Hindu Gods and Goddesses. 
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Conclusion 


The study of megalithic culture in the present context provides information about 
the death practices and belief towards the philosophy of life. One can observe the 
structural changes in death practices amongst the Gonds. These changes are 
demonstrating the change of human psychology and thought patterns through times. 
More or less they continue to practice the aboriginal knowledge and beliefs towards 
the superstitions, which are highly constructive to presume the sense of self or 
soul in tribal community. Today megalithic culture has some similarity in the past 
culture in this region. For the sake of continued existence in hilly and forest 
environment, even today they have not forgotten to practice their indigenous 
knowledge, where natural resources have great role. The deep-rooted belief on the 
survival of supernatural power also exists to influence each and every step of their 
life and this belief system gives them power to reveal fight the ravage of them. It is 
best suited for their existence. All the tribes have their own way of doing almost 
everything, right from childbirth, rearing, marriage, death, and the like. 

It is needless to mention that various informations which we draw from the 
systematic study of the megalithic movements is very much helpful in reconstructing 
the culture of the past. It also gives us the clue to make an effective entry into the 
psycho-cultural settings of the people during the different phase of prehistory and 
history as well as contemporary life situation. 
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PERCEPTION AND ATTITUDE REGARDING ILLNESS 
AND HEALTH AMONG THE SAWARA TRIBES OF 
CHATTISGARH 


Jitendra Kumar Premi, Sujata Sarkar, Ashok Pradhan and Mitashree Mitra - 


The objective of the present study is to explore the common cultural perception regarding illness 
and health among the Sawara. The study was based on both qualitative and quantitative data 
collected through in-depth focused group discussions, key informant interview, door-to-door 
survey on perception, knowledge, attitude and practices relating to aspects of illness and health. 
The data were collected by using a pre-designed, pre-tested structured interview schedule among 
89 Sawara families of 4 villages of Kasdol block of Raipur district of Chhattisgarh namely Gidhpuni, 
Pakrid, Kosamsara and Metkula. 


In the light of the findings of the present study it is seen that the perception and attitude about 
iliness and health are partially traditional and partially modern medicinal based. Awareness about 
fatal diseases like HIV and AIDS and Hepatitis ‘B’ is very poor and only the person who watched 
Television and Radio knew about it. Modern health services and health awareness campaigning 
in local dialect should be extended to create awareness about diseases. 


Introduction 


Health behavior is strongly determined by the different social, economic and 
environmental circumstances of individuals and populations. Improvement of health 
literacy can help individuals to tackle the determinants of health better as it builds 
up the personal, cognitive and social skills which determine the ability of individuals 
to gain access to understand and use of information to promote and maintain good 
health (Nutbeam, 2000). At first sight health refers “as the absence of disease”. It 
is generally thought that a person free of disease is healthy, but actually it is not so. 
Health reveals not only lack of uncomfortedness and illness but also includes the 
overall development conditions due to which a person can possess power and 
ability of physical, mental, social and religious satisfaction. Medical anthropology 
has significantly-contributed in understanding illness, health and medicine. Different 
social scientists are of opinion that health and disease are related to sociological 
and cultural resources of a community in a specific environment. On this issue, 
there are a lot.of observations which explore various biosocial and cultural features 
relating-to health and disease. 

Rizvi (1989) explored, among Jaunsari, disease attributed to more than one 
cause and hence the treatment is also of different type. They believe that cause for 
illness is of two categories, (i) Supernatural causes, and (ii) Physical as well as 
supernatural causes. Tribal communities possess a unique health problem in regard 
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to the acceptance and rejection of modern medicine. It is very difficult to understand 
the tribal health problem only by providing health institutions, modern doctors, 
equipment and medicine to the tribal communities for the betterment of their health. 
Inadequate service quality and western mode of modern health services fail to 
meet their expectations. Tribal concept of health, disease, treatment, life and death 
is as different as their culture. Tribal society follows by traditionally laid down 
customs and every member of the society is expected to conform to it. Western 
scholar Elliot-Schmidt and Strong (1997), conclude that attitudes to health and 
illness may differ between rural and urban dwellers. Issues that may relate to the 
provision of health services to rural dwellers are raised for consideration. The 
response of urban dwellers to illness or disability has often been linked to discomfort 
caused by pain or cosmetic attractiveness, while for rural dweller the response to 
illness or disability is often related to the degree to which the illness or disability 
affects productivity. Often the rural resident will postpone seeking medical or 
associated services until it is economically or socially convenient. The notion of 
exposing their private lives to strangers or acquaintances from the local based 
services or to undertake the journey to distant services where the cultural or 
behavioural differences could be misunderstood, may impact rural dwellers’ well- 
being. 

Health service providers in rural areas need to understand such differences and 
difficulties at the time of offering their services. Social determinant of health and 
disease are “political matters beyond the physician’s preview’, and ‘Medicine is a 
social science, and politics is nothing more than medicine on a large scale’ (Eisenberg 
and Virchow, 1987). Socio-cultural and economic patterns of a particular community 
are major factors towards availability and use of different kinds of treatment. 

In Ayurveda health is termed as Swastha which means self-sustenance in life 
and living. It also means self-reliance or self-establishment in the context of the 
interdependence of a life or self with Jeevatwa or the elements of life in the universe 
(the earth, light, wind, space, and heat). Thus, health is a state of equilibrium between 
a human’s external and internal environment. The concept of environment extends 
from within a nucleus of a cell to the universe. Health relates to everything that 
becomes a part of human life systems or that determines the living. What on earth 
is not related to life or living? Therefore, the concept of health has to transcend the 
present techno-centric boundaries to holistic health encompassing the development 
of, or relating all or total aspects of human life (Shrestha and Shrestha, 2005). The 
present study discusses all above matters and issues. 


Aims.and Objectives 


The aims and objectives of the present paper are the following 
1. To explore baseline data on tribal perception and attitude toward illness 
and health among Sawara. 
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2. To generalize and conceptualize perception regarding illness and health 
among the tribal in contemporary situation. 


3. Tosuggest need-based health program for spreading scientific knowledge 
and awareness toward illness, disease and health among tribes of 
Chhattisgarh. 


Materials and Methods 


The study was based on both qualitative and quantitative tools such as in-depth 
focused group discussions, key informant interview, door-to-door survey on 
perception, knowledge, attitude and practices relating to aspects of illness and 
health. The data were collected by canvassing a pre-designed, pre-tested structured 
interview schedule among 89 Sawara families of 4 villages of Kasdol block of 
Raipur district of Chhattisgarh namely Gidhpuri, Pakrid, Kosamsara and Metkula. 

Selection of the Sawara families is based on purposive sampling and selection 
of the villages is based on stratified random sampling. The multistage process was 
followed to select geographical areas. In the first step, we selected one block namely 
Kasdol from the Raipur district and then selected four villages of that block. The 
selection of villages was on the basis of the location of the block in the district. 

In this study, structured interview schedule was used for data collection. In 
this type of interview schedule, various expected answers may be in favor or disfavor 
of the asked questions. It has been taken from the head of the Sawara family through 
interview in presence of other family members. In this type, they are independent 
enough that they can discuss their answers with each other in favor or disfavor and 
also prefer one or more answers according to their perception. Through this method 
of interview we can gain the perspective of health and illness of Sawara and their 
common cultural understanding regarding this in maximum limit. 


The People: Sawara 


Sawara is one of the important tribes of Chhattisgarh. They live mostly in Raipur, 
Mahasamund and Dhamtari districts of Chhattisgarh. According to Census 2001, 
their total population is 104,718, i.e. 1.58 per cent of the total tribal population of 
Chhattisgarh. They also live in Orissa, Andhra Pradesh and some part of West 
Bengal. 

Meaning of Sawara: In Sanskrit, simple meaning of Sawara is “Dead Body” 
since their ancestors were the forest of dead body (Jara Savar) i.e. hearth burnt 
dead body of lord Krishna, that’s why they were known as Sawara that means 
forest of dead body. . 

Origin of Sawara: Sawara is one of the primitive tribes of India. People of 
Sawara believe their origin from Shabri of Ramayana. There is also topic of Sabar 
of Mahabharata. Sawara of Raipur district believe their origin from vanar-raj 
Surgriva of Ramayana. According to myths, Lord Shiva created a “Hal” (plough) 
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for agricultural training to human ancestors of Sawara who cleared out forest with 
the help of axe and after the tiresome work, they felt hungry and they searched 
food and killed Nandi for feed. Afterwards lord Shiva returned to watch the clear 
land (for cultivation) awarded by magic knowledge of ethnomedicine. Later on 
when he started searching for Nandi, he found him dead. He felt very angry and 
punished them by saying that their ancestor’s world will always be suffering from 
hunger and poverty. 

Language: They have no specific language of their own. They queerly speak 
Oriya and Chhattisgarhi somewhere a mixture of Oriya and Chhattisgarhi languages. 

Dress Pattern: Sawara men’s dress includes Dhoti-Kurta Bengali and gamchha 
' while women wear Lugra (Saree) but in recent time men’s wear has shifted to shirt 
and of women’s to colored sarees. 

Material Culture: Sawara, along with Binjhwar, Kanwar, Kope, Khartya etc. 
live in one village. Other castes like Agharia, Nai, Dhobi, Brahman etc. also live 
here. Their household is simply made of soil. Each home has 2-3 rooms. Wall is 
made of soil which is painted by white or yellow soil or is also made of soil covered 
by cow dung. Household utensils include grain store, Chula soil, aluminum or 
bronze made utensils etc which contain Musal Jata, Dheki, clothes for covering 
agricultural equipments, fishing nets etc. Three types of homes are found-Kachcha, 
SemiPucca, and Pucca. 

Men are clean shaved while women allow their hair to grow longer to form 
knot. Women’s body has “Godna” tattoos engraved. They wear ornaments made 
of silver, bronze, gillet on hand, neck, ears etc. 

Marriage: Marriage proposal comes always from groom’s side. Age at marriage 
in males ranges between 14 to 19 years, in females it varies from the bride’s father 
in the form of 20 kg pulses, 5 kg Jaggery, 3 kg Chiwda. 50 Rupees, 8 Sarees and 2 
big bowls (Khandi) of rice. Marriage rituals are performed by a veteran man or 
Gariya (Baiga). Other than that Vinimaya, Sevavivah, Ghuspaith, 
Vidhwapunarvivah, Devar-bhabhi punarvivah, Sahapalayan are also socially 
approved. 

Death: The dead are burnt, while whose economical condition is not well, 
they use to dig, after death put out their bones to flow in river. Condolence for 11 
days is performed on the death of male while 10 days for females. After third day 
of death of any person, the male cut their beards and or take bath. Death ceremony 
is organized after 10" or 11 days of death. 


Discussion and Analysis 


Socio-Demographic Profile of the Sawara 


Table 1 reveals that population under study is the inhabitant of four villages of 
Kasdol block of Raipur district of Chhattisgarh. Mostly they are concentrated in 
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Geedpuri village (50.50 per cent), next preponderance of Sawara is in Metkula 
(31.36 per cent). In the above four villages we observed that among 491 Sawara, 
238 (48.47 per cent) were male and 253 (51.53 per cent) females. Their sex ratio 
(1063/1000) is better than sex ratio of India (936/1000), sex ratio of Chhattisgarh 
(989/1000) and sex ratio of tribal population of Chhattisgarh (1012/1000), (Census, 
2001). ` 


TABLE 1: SOCIO-DEMOGRAPHIC PROFILE OF THE SAWARA 


S. No. Various Socio-Demographic No. of Villages/ Per centage into 
Parameters Families /Persons (n=85 families) 
l. Villages under study 04 100 
(i) Geedpuri 45 f* (248 p*) 50.56 (50.50) 
(ii) Pakrid 07 f* (39 p*) 07.83 (07.94) 
(ii1) Kosamsara 09 f* (50 p*) 10.11 (10.18) 
(1v) Metkula 28 f* (154 p*) 31.46 (31.36) 
2. Population under study 
(1) Male 238 48.47 
(ii) Female 253 51.53 
3. Literacy rate 
(i) Literate 279 56.82 
(ii) Illiterate 212 43.17 
(iii) Male literate 162 58.86 
(iv) Female Literate 117 41.93 
4. House type i 
(i) Kachcha 69 71.53 
(ii) Semi pucca 16 17.98 
(iii) Pucca 04 04.49 
5. Economic Status (Annual Income in Rupees) 
(i) <3,000 2/7 ' 30.33 
(ii) 3,000 < 5,000 18 20.25 
(iii) 5,000 < 10,000 14 15.73 
(iv) 10,000 < 25,000 09 10.11 
(v) 25,000 -75,000 i 21 23.58 


P* = Population and f* = No. of Sawara families 


Literacy rate of Sawara population of these four villages is found to be 56.82 
per cent; the literacy rate of men is 58.86 per cent and 41.93 per cent of women 
which are similar (63.72 and 40.23 per cent respectively) to literacy rate of the 
Sawara tribes of Chhattisgarh (Census, 2001). The Sawara population mostly dwells 
in muddy Kachcha houses (77.53 per cent), 17.98 per cent. Sawara have brick 
made wall and muddy tiles cover roof houses which are called Semi-pucca houses 
and only 4.49 per cent Sawara have cemented.Pucca houses. 

Table 1 also shows their economic status. More than 50 per cent of the Sawara 
population is categorized below poverty line. About 70 per cent of Sawara have 
3,000-25,000 rupees annual income group. That shows their acute poverty condition. 
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Perception and Attitude Regarding Illness 


The word “Illness” is completely a cultural term, which is based on various 
perceptions in various cultures. It is very important for anthropologists, health 
policy planners, physicians and health workers working in tribal areas to know 
how in various cultures, groups and societies, physical, mental, social and 
environmental imbalance conditions work and according to their thinking how 
these can be divided into criteria. 

In Table 2, cultural perceptions regarding illness among the Sawara of 
Chhattisgarh have been explored. The Table reveals maximum main criteria of 
illness. This means that if an individual is unable to work as he does previously or 
we can Say if his ability to work diminishes, for example he is unable to cut trees 
properly, can’t carry heavy weight, can’t climb a tree or hill properly, gets tired 
after small hard work etc. it implies that the person is ill. 


TABLE 2: PERCEPTION AND ATTITUDE REGARDING ILLNESS AMONG 





THE SAWARA 

S.No. Criteria for perceptions No. of respondent Per centage into 
families (n = 89 families) 
{. Less workıng capacity 69 77.52 
2 Very weak and lazy 43 48.31 

3. Burning sensation and painful 
bodily conditions 55 61.80 
4, Irregular daily activities 12 13.50 


In this table only, according to the preference of answers in Second category, 
61.80 per cent Sawara believe that if a person is suffering from burning sensation 
and pain in the body for a long period, he may be considered as ill. Next criterion 
belongs to lazy and very weak individual and those who perform irregular daily 
activities like who do not wake up in time and don’t take meal at time, irregular 
baths, go for toilet more often. Also who don’t take part in social activities like 
meetings, workshop, song and dance; rituals etc. have been categorized ill 
comparatively having illness 48.31 per cent and-13.50 per cent simultaneously. 


Perception Regarding Causation of Illness 


As we get different views regarding illness ın various cultures various etiological 
symptoms are also present for illness and disease. In anthropology, various 
researches have been performed in which Rivers (1927), Ackerknecht (1942), 
Clement (1932), Anderson (1965) and Rizvi (1991) are the main. For health policy 
makers and physicians, it is more important to know what they consider various 
causes responsible for illness among related people rather than the related views 
regarding illness and diseases in various cultures. Till we get the answers of the 
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above, we can’t provide appropriate service to them. This may be positive to both 
planning and research. It is compulsory that the etiology or causation related illness 
of the particular culture be surely different from clinical and scientific etiology but- 
for treatment it is necessary to know their etiology and try to grasp their mental 
support towards us by valuing their thinking to treat them. 

In Table 3 the perception regarding illness in Sawara of Chhattisgarh have 
been explored. The Table shows that 66.30 per cent believe physiological imbalance 
as the main causes of illness i.e. indigestion of meal, insomnia etc. On the other 
hand 52.89 per cent thought evil eye and black magic as the main reason for illness. 
It is believed by Sawaras that evil eye doers are specialists and are known as 
“Tonha” (witch male) and “Tonhi” (witch female). They think that the witch and 
demonic powers work through black magic and by support of this magic they 
fulfil their wishes, main purpose of which is to make a person sick, make someone 
poor of wealth etc. According to Sawara if “Tonhi/Tonha” stares at a person for a 
while or touches him or sprays soil or water on him, he may fall sick under the 
influence of black magic. 


TABLE 3: PERCEPTION REGARDING CAUSES OF ILLNESS AMONG 


THE SAWARA 
S.No. Causes of illness No. of respondent Per centage into 
families (n = 89 families) 
l. Evil eye and black magic 47 52.89 
2 Spiritual or Supernatural forces 18 20.20 
3. Physiological imbalance 59 66.30 
4 Environmental factors 29 32.60 


Table 3 shows that in the group under study, 20.20 per cent of population 
believe spiritual and supernatural powers as one of the reasons for illness. For 
example, specific god or goddess is responsible for disease or it may be the totem 
or spirit of ancestors. 32.60 per cent believe environmental factors as responsible 
for illness, in which they consider hot, cold, humidity, and rapid fluctuation of 
temperature etc. 

The above data explore that Sawara mainly consider four causes that are 
responsible for illness from which evil eye and black magic are psycho-social 
while spiritual and supernatural power are religious in nature. On the other hand 
physiological imbalance and environmental causes are psycho-somatic. From 
the above facts it is clear that the Sawara have four main perceptions for causing 
illness i.e. Socio-cultural, Physical, Mental and Reli gious, which is in confirmity 
with the “WHO” (1946) definition for health- “Health is a state of complete 
physical, mental and social well-being and not merely an absence of disease or 
infirmity”. 
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Perception Regarding Health 


What is health? Which status would be considered as health? These are debatable 
issues. However, the definition given by WHO (1946) is well accepted by all. In 
developed countries the third step of WHO definition i.e. social dimension, is not 
much valued but they greatly emphasize on physical and mental health and consider 
it as the main reason for illness; while in developing or underdeveloped countries, 
socio-cultural health is highly important as it hampers their physical and mental 
health. These societies emphasize more on social health and health criteria are 
mostly based on socio-cultural dimensions. In Sawara symptoms of healthy person 
are 80.89 per cent, 57.30 per cent and 41.37 per cent for high working capacity, 
high weight lifting capacity and higher food intake respectively (Table 4). 


TABLE 4: PERCEPTION REGARDING HEALTH AMONG THE SAWARA 


S.No. Criteria for good health No. of respondent Per centage into 

families (n = 89 families) 
l. High working capacity 72 80.89 
2. High weight lifting capacity 5l 57.30 
3. High food intake capacity 37 41.57 
4, High capacity of cutting wood 05 05.62 
5. Faster trekking and climbing capacity 09 10.11 
6. High capacity of swimming 06 06.74 


It is obvious from the data that a person having high capacity to work, to lift 
weight and higher food intake may be considered as healthy and these criteria are 
cultural facts, scientifically, these are physical facts but in Sawara they consider it 
as socio-cultural as these facts help them to create good status in the society. By 
doing heavy work in which mostly comes weight lifting capacity and the person 
who performs more work will also eat more and become healthier to do more 
work, which on the other hand helps them to gain money and wealth. In this way, 
health in Sawara is more of a socio-cultural aspect than physical aspect. 

On the basis of above explanations, it is clear that the mentality of Sawara 
regarding illness is psycho-social as well as psycho-somatic. To believe less working 
person is not the main issue because in their society there are many people who are 
physically weak but can work better than any other healthy person because of 
being perfectly well-fit i.e. they can’t put emphasis on physical health but in fitness 
of mind. If an individual is mentally satisfied i.e. he is deprived of any tension, 
pressure or depression then it also reflects his physical health. Whereas according 
to scientific and medical stratifications, burning sensation and painful body 
conditions of weakness and laziness belong better factor of illness. According to 
this strategy, these factors have to be first preferred by Sawara families but they 
can’t, this shows that the perception regarding illness is more psycho-social than 
psycho-somatic in Sawaras. 
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TABLE 5: AWARENESS REGARDING VARIOUS DISEASES AMONG THE SAWARA 


Fic a icc ce i AER a cca I nS 
S.No. Name of various diseases No. of respondent Per centage inio 

families (n = 89 families) 
i Malaria 85 95.50 
2 Pneumonia 60 67.40 
3 Cardiac disorder 30 33.70 
4 Diabetes Mellitus 46 51.68 
5 Cataract 64 71.91 
6 Plague 11 12.35 
7 Polio 75 84.26 
8 Anemia 24 26.96 
9. Thylouemia 37 41.57 
10. Kwashiorkor 47 52.80 
11. Marasmus 25 28.08 
12. Measles 13 14.60 
13. Allergy 06 06.74 
14. Rabies 22 24.71 
15. STDs i 32 35.95 
16. Cancer 43 48.31 
17. HIV/AIDS 29 32.58, 
18. Chicken Pox 75 84.26 
19. Tuberculosis 62 69.66 
20. Leprosy 73 82.02 
21. Diarrhea 63 70.78 
a2: Jaundice & Hepatitis 35 39.32 





Awareness Regarding Various Diseases 


Awareness regarding any object, fact or incident is mainly based on two factors, 
internal and external. Under internal factors, are included the frequency of 
object, fact or incident in the presence of customs, traditions or rituals and its 
importance in the society. On the other hand, under external factors education, 
cauterizations, governmental machinery, trade and business, NGOs and Media 
etc. are included. 

In the context of awareness regarding diseases, 95.50%, 84.26%, 70. 718%, 
71.91%, 69.99% and 67.40% know about malaria, polio, chicken pox, diaorrhea 
cataract, tuberculosis and pneumonia respectively. These are the diseases present 
in the society and have high frequency while diseases like plague (12.35%), 
marasmus (28.05%), measles (14.60%), anemia (26.96%), STD’s (35.95%), HIV/ 
AIDS (32.58%) and allergy (06.74%) are rare. This is due to their unawareness. 
They are ignorant about their symptoms. 

Diseases erupts more that have more awareness level while low frequency of 
eruption results in its less awareness. 

To make the people aware about the disease, governmental machinery health 
practitioners, treatment of government health officials play a helpful role. NGOs, 
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newspaper, and electronic media like TV, Radio, Films and Videos etc. also play 
important role in case if they are available to them. 

An educated person knows better about diseases as compared to an illiterate 
one, as he has knowledge regarding characteristics as well as symptoms of the 
disease including the way of its treatment and causes and factors too. 


Conclusion 


In the light of the findings in the present study, it may be concluded that the 
perception and attitude about illness and health are partially traditional, while 
partially modern medicine based. 

In Sawara, a person may be considered healthy who is having higher working 
capacity, high weightlifting capacity and higher food intake while on the other 
hand a person having low working capacity, having pain and burning sensation 
may be considered ill. 

In Sawara of Chhattisgarh, there are 3 main causes for illness - (1) Physiological 
imbalance (2) Magico-religious forces and (3) Environmental factors. 

Although they believe physiological imbalance to be the main reason for illness, 
but they think that imbalance is caused due to black magic, anger of god or goddess 
or breaking of some ritualistic procedures, and that may be the reason why they 
believe more in traditional remedy of illness. Two traditional ways of treatment 
have been noticed; one is herbal and material medicine while other is herbal and 
material medicine along with magico-religious practices. The second practice is 
more popular in Sawara and they mostly believe in it. If the Magico-religious 
practitioner diagnoses that the illness is not due to black magic or supernatural 
forces, then they follow the first way i.e. herbal and material medicine and if they 
do not tecover, they prefer to go for local modern medical practitioner or modern 
medical physician. Awareness about fatal diseases like HIV/AIDS, and hepatitis 
“B” is much degraded. The educated persons having TV, Radio etc in their/house 
and understand Hindi languages are only aware. That is why we can say that 
educational status and high economic status of a particular human society is the 
most important factor for scientific consideration of illness and health. 


Suggestions 


Under infra structural development health services should be spread out and small 
health centers should be opened in large numbers in tribal (and rural) areas. To 
increase the interest of workers to work in tribal regions, health specialists like 
Doctors, Nurses, and Compounders etc. should be given extra economic incentive 
in the form of special pay package. To increase health awareness among tribal 
(and rural) people, NGOs and governmental machinery have to organize dance, 
plays or songs’to campaign for health awareness in the respective language and 
dialect of the tribes or villagers. 
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Specific studies of tribal culture and health practices must be carried out among 
different tribes in order to promote good health practices and to identify and change 
practices that are harmful to health. A separate tribal health strategy, taking tribal 
cultural practices into consideration, must be prepared to provide services in’ a 
socially acceptable manner and to improve utilization of health services in tribal 
areas. 
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THE KAREN: A LESSER-KNOWN COMMUNITY OF 
THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS (INDIA) 


Sameera Maiti 





The Andaman and Nicobar islands are a group of more than 3000 big and small, inhabited and 
uninhabited islands of India, lying in the southern part of the Bay of Bengal. Often described as 
green islands, because of its fascinating natural beauty and blue green water, the islands have 
long been called kalapani (black water) throughout India, because of its having been a penal 
settlement under the British rule. This, however, is a reputation which the islands are fast shedding. 
Known to the anthropological world for its tribal inhabitants, and immortalized by Radcliff- 
Brown (1922) through his landmark book The Andaman Islanders, the islands are the home to 
several other indigenous groups. The current paper presents the ethnographic details of one such 
group — the Karen. 


The Karen-Historical Perspective 


The Karen are a lesser known migrant community residing mainly in the 
Mayabunder tehsil of North Andaman block, district Andaman, India, and are 
believed to have originally been the inhabitants of Mongolia. According to Karen 
legends! (SJC 2001), the despotic and cruel nature of the Mongolian kings forced 
the peace loving Karen to move southwards to east Turkistan and China between 
B.C. 2017 and 2013. From here they moved to Tibet in B.C. 1864. However, the ill 
treatment meted out to them by the Chinese king, Ghaw Hsin, forced them once 
again to migrate in B. C. 1125, and settle in Siam, Burma, Cambodia and Vietnam. 
From then on they settled in the eastern hilly tracts of Burma, which under the 
British rule became an integral part of India (For more Karen legends, see 
Marshall,1922). 

In 1924, Dr. H.I. Marshall, the principal of the Karen theological seminary, 
Insein (Rangoon), on his way back from the U.S. stopped at Port Blair to see his 
cousin Col. Ferrar, who was the Chief Commissioner of the Andaman and Nicobar 
islands. It was at this time that Ferrar informed Marshall of the settlement scheme 
under which the then administration was to provide several benefits to settlers 
who were to undertake the work of cleaning the forests, felling trees, transporting 
timber to the mills, and even handling elephants. Marshall took this to be a good 
opportunity to help the hard working, honest and peace loving poor Karen of Burma. 
Thus on his return to Rangoon, he published this news in the Karen newspaper- 
Hsah Tu Gaw (meaning the morning star). After going through that news and 
visiting the Andaman, Rev. Lugyi, a Karen priest, decided that it was an excellent 
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Opportunity to improve the conditions of his people. IA April 1925, the first batch 
of 13 families, under the leadership of Rev. Lugyi, reached the Andaman Islands 
as settlers. In 1926, the second batch of 50 families came and the first Karen village, 
named Webi, was settled. From then onwards these Karen migrants have made the 
Andaman their permanent home by opting for Indian citizenship after independence. 


The Karen — Some Informative Attributes 


At present the Karen are concentrated in six villages of Mayabunder tehsil namely, 
Webi, Deopur, Lataw, Lucknow (Burmadera), Karmatang-9 and Karmatang-10 
and two villages in Diglipur tehsil namely, Borang and Chipon. In keeping with 
the administrative rules the Karen enjoy the status and benefits of ‘Locals’ (an 
administrative term). Today, the Karen form a small but important community of 
the Island who are trying to attain the status of a Scheduled Tribe in India (their 
justification being that they are considered a tribe in Myanmar, from where they 
have migrated) which would help them receive special privileges and concessions, 
granted to underdeveloped groups of the country. 

The Karen belong to the Mongoloid race, having a below medium stature, 
broad head and a long and moderately broad nose. Blood group studies among the 
Karen, by Roy (1980), reveal that there is a preponderance of group ‘A’ over ‘B’ 
and ‘O’. Demographic analysis (Maiti and Agarwal, 2007) reveals that their 
population at present stands at over 2000, whereas according to the 1951 census it 
stood at a mere 384 (Ghosh, 1955). The average family size is 5.6 and sex ratio is 
adverse at 924 female/ 1000 male. Crude birth rate, which was calculated for the 
year 2002-2003, stood on the higher side at 26.9, while crude death rate is relatively 
low at 3.6 (Maiti and Agarwal, ibid). 

According to Coomar (1994) and Singh (1994), the Karen of India, based on 
language differentiation, are divided into two sub-groups namely the Sgaw and the 
Pwo although they do not have any social restrictions or hierarchy among 
themselves. However, today, the Karen are neither aware of, nor accept any such 
division. According to them, all the Karen residing in the Andaman belong to the 
Sgaw group. As far as language is concerned, they speak their own indigenous 
language, Karen, and use the Burmese script. For communicating with the outsiders, 
they use English and Hindi. 

Over the years, since their arrival to the Andaman, the Karen have tried hard 
to maintain their traditional way of life. However, residing in India over the years; 
interacting with other communities such as the, Tamil, Bengali and Malayalee and 
the Ranchi group of people; growing awareness; and the speedy rate of all-round 
development and alterations have brought about certain changes in their original 
lifestyle. Despite the fact that the older generation among the Karen are trying 
hard to maintain their indigenous identity and homogeneity, the rapid changes 
occurring are easily observable. The fact that there is hardly any literature available 
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on the Karen residing in India, makes it all the more essential to document the 
ethnographic details of this lesser known community. The present study based on . 
in-depth interviews, discussions with, and observations among the Karen of 
Mayabunder (North Andaman) during November-December 2003, thus attempts 
to document the general socio-cultural profile of the Karen and the changes arising 
in their life-style. 


I 


Marriage among the Karen is a religious sacrament, which is essential for the 
continuity of family and group. Spouses are acquired either by courtship or 
negotiation, with preference being given to the boy/girl’s own choice. Age of 
marriage for girls is between 16 and 25 and for boys between 19 and 30. The 
Karen are Christians of the Baptist Church and in keeping with its rules they practice 
serial monogamy, while polygyny and polyandry are strictly prohibited. Earlier 
cousin marriage was prohibited, and today despite this restriction having been 
lifted to retain group homogeneity (their population being quite small), cases of 
cousin marriage are rare. Divorce is not possible and therefore remarriage is possible 
only after the death of one’s spouse. In cases of incompatibility separation takes 
place, but such cases are few and far between. No marriage payments of any kind 
are made and thus the concepts of dowry and bride wealth are both absent. 
Community endogamy is the prescribed and preferred form of marriage. However 
over the years, living in close contact with various other communities such as the 
Tamil, Malayalee, Ranchi people, Bengali and Muslims has led to several cases of 
inter-community marriages. Such marriages are accorded full acceptance by the 
community only after the non-Karen spouse has been baptized and converts to 
Christianity. Here it is important to note that only Christian Karen were brought to 
India under the settlement scheme. Such inter-community marriages no doubt, 
bring changes and novelties in the traditional Karen life, since it is not possible for 
the non-Karen to totally renounce their earlier lifestyle. In a few cases where the 
non Karen spouse did not convert, the Karen spouse was denounced and no longer 
considered a member of the community. Of late, the Karen Youth Organization 
(a registered NGO) has started advocating and stressing upon community endogamy 
to maintain their group identity. In fact several cases came to light where educated 
girls of well-off families were married to uneducated and poor boys, simply because 
traditionally endogamy is the prescribed form of marriage. Pre and extra-marital 
sexual relations are prohibited and strongly condemned. If a case of pre-marital 
relation comes to light, the boy and girl are immediately married off. Such marriages 
however do not take place in the Church, but in the house of the girl, since the 
couple is not considered pure. After marriage the couple has to ask forgiveness in 
the Church, and once forgiven, resume their normal status in the community. If for 
any reason the two people involved cannot be married and the girl gets pregnant, 
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her name is struck from the Church register. To be reaccepted by the community 
and Church, she has to beg for forgiveness, in front of the entire gathering, at the 
Church for seven consecutive Sundays and promises not to repeat the mistake, 
after delivery. Generally, she is forgiven, her name is re-entered in the Church 
register and her child is accepted as a legitimate member of the community. Today, 
this lenient attitude is undergoing a change and the Karen openly condemn such 
acts as immoral, since it would present a bad picture of their community in front of 
outsiders. 

Traditionally, the Karen belong to a patriarchal, matrilocal and bilateral 
community. Even today the eldest male member commands maximum authority 
and is treated with utmost respect. However, patterns of residence ‘and inheritance 
have undergone a transformation in accordance with time and needs. Earlier, after 
marriage, men used to stay with their wife’s parents or generally in a separate 
house nearby, and were given a part of the agricultural land. Today, although the 
groom customarily lives for seven days after marriage at his in-laws house, he 
may later choose to live with his own parents or set up a separate house at another 
place. This system works quite conveniently for the Karen. Men, who have jobs 
elsewhere, move out with their wife and children to their place of work and do not 
aspire for a share in their parental property if they are earning enough. If a boy is 
married to a girl who has no siblings, or whose siblings stay separately, he will be 
expected to live with his in-laws to take care of them and their property. As far as 
inheritance is concerned, being a bilateral community, both sons and daughters 
are the equal shareholders in their parent’s property. However, the needier child 
gets a larger share and the youngest child inherits the parental house. To an extent, 
the place of residence now-a-days is also determined on the basis of the amount of 
property that a person would be able to inherit. Thus, if a-girl belongs to a rich 
family, buthas several siblings among whom the parent’s property has to be divided, 
she would go to stay with her husband who may not be so rich but would have a 
larger share in his parents property, since he has less or no siblings among whom 
the parental property has to be divided. This in turn would make life easier and 
more comfortable for both the families. According to the Karen this system of 
inheritance has never created any bad blood among family members, since the 
Karen live-a ‘simple life and have very few needs. 

Family is considered as of utmost importance and children are reared from the 
very beginning to obey and respect their elders, and help in all family matters. 
Nuclear families are most common and preferred, although extended and joint 
famifies are not uncommon. All family members contribute in household duties 
and work as a single unit. Women share an equal status with men and are never 
discriminated against. Both men and women partake equally in all household and 
economic activities. In fact, women even plough the fields if the need arises, a task 
which was earlier strictly prohibited for them (as it is in the rest of India). Thus, 
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women are treated as near equals in every sphere, be it social, economic, educational, 
religious or political. All decisions at the family level are taken in consultation 
with the women of the house. Even widows and barren women are treated with 
equal respect and no restrictions what so ever laid on them. Cases of adoption are 
rare in the community, since the Karen do not like to give their children for adoption. 
Among the Karen, kinship terms are mainly classificatory and till date nearly every 
family uses these terms, except for a few families where non-Karen terms are 
being used. Such examples are restricted to mixed families or places where as a 
result of greater interaction with non-Karen, children have started using the terms 
‘papa’ and ‘mummy’ for their parents. Avoidance does not exist between relatives 
of any category, though joking relations exist between most relatives of the same 
generation. In fact, the Karen are a very close-knit community, with importance 
being given to all kith and kin, not just ones immediate family. Thus, at times of 
joys and sorrows the entire community comes together to support each other. 

With people of other communities, such as the Ranchi group, Tamil etc., who 
live in the same or near-by villages, they share a bitter-sweet relation, trying to be 
friendly yet formal, so as to avoid any clash of interest or create any altercations. 
Despite this, fights do occur, but none so serious that it cannot be solved by the 
intervention of one’s community members. An increased number of inter- 
community marriages in the recent past has led to a disliking for these people, 
among some Karen, since they consider too much interaction with other 
communities as a threat to their group identity and culture. This, they state would 
influence their homogenous character and adversely affect their demand for the 
status of a Scheduled Tribe. These, however, are the views of one section of the 
community only, since on the other hand, at least four cases were noted where 
Karen families had adopted orphaned Ranchi babies despite having children of 
their own. Such people feel that for survival and development, they must interact 
and cooperate with other community members. Today, in general, they have adopted 
a very friendly and helpful attitude towards outsiders and strangers, unlike earlier 
when they were very shy and preferred interacting and associating only with 
members of their own community. 


H 


As stated earlier, the Karen are Christians of the Baptist mission. Being staunch 
Christians they try to follow the preachings of the bible in totality. There are three 
local Churches situated in Mayabunder, the Mulla Church at Webi, Lugyi Church 
at Webi and Hindi Baptist Church at Lucknow. Every Karen is the member of one 
of these Churches and has to pay an annual membership fee of Rs. 200/- per family. 
The Church is visited on Sundays and festive days by all. Sermons are given in 
Karen language and the Bible is also available in the same. The Pastor is the highest 
religious authority and is greatly respected in the community. Women are allowed 
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to give sermons but cannot become a Pastor. Being Christians, all Karen myths 
relate to the Bible. Earlier, it is informed that they used to follow a lunar calendar 
and time was calculated on the basis of the movement of the sun, moon and stars. 
Today, not a single Karen has knowledge of these calculations. Strangely, despite 
it being against the tenets of Christianity, the Karen were found to believe in the 
concept of rebirth (many however, do not accept this fact at first instance). According 
to the Karen, souls that do not unite with God, after death, may be reborn and are 
recognized by their resemblance to a dead person, similar birthmarks, or in case 
the child begins recollecting past instances. An indigenous cure is administered to 
rid a child of his/her past memories — the child is fed food in an upturned dish or 
plate for a few days. Although the Karen, do not accept the existence of magic, 
witchcraft and sorcery in their community, it was accepted with reluctance that 
they believe in evil spirits and many a times get charms and talismans made to 
ward off evil spirits. There are a very few taboos and superstitions followed by the 
Karen. Among them, the months of March and April are considered inauspicious 
by them and therefore marriages and other important tasks such as construction of 
houses etc. are not done in these months. Pregnant women are not allowed to 
consume papaya, bitter gourd, prawns and other bitter fruits, as these are considered 
fatal for the child. Similarly, for a year after childbirth a woman is not allowed to 
consume deer meat. A pregnant woman’s husband is not allowed to thatch the roof 
of his house and touch a corpse until the child is born. This may also be considered 
a milder form of couvade. 

The main Karen festivals are Good Friday, Easter Sunday, Christmas, New 
Year, Kanyo Nithawto or Karen New Year (which is based on the Burmese calendar) 
and Taasibloo, which is a post harvest ritual held as a thanksgiving for the good 
yield. On these occasions, the Karen get together to offer prayers in the Church 
after which a community feast is held. This is followed by games and celebration 
on all the said occasions except Good Friday and Easter. Special feasts are also 
held on at least three consecutive birthdays of a child, on all the life cycle rituals 
and on the Karen Jubilee, which is celebrated to commemorate the arrival of the 
Karen to Andaman after every 25 years. 

Among the Karen, the main lifecycle rituals are related to dedication, baptism, 
engagement, marnage and death. No rituals of any sort are performed during 
pregnancy or on attainment of puberty. A month after birth, the Karen take their 
child for dedication to the Church. During this ceremony the parents pray and 
promise to teach their child the path of Christianity. The child is usually named on 
this day itself. The next important ritual is baptism, which is generally held after 
the child completes 11-12 years of age and must necessarily be held before marriage. 
Baptism, a purification ceremony, means ‘rebirth’ to the Karen since it is said to 
rid one of the ‘original sin’ of their ancestors and gets one closer to God. One 
offers prayers on this day in the Church and is expected to follow the Ten 
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Commandments once baptised. Those who can afford it generally hold a small 
feast after the ceremony. The next important ritual relates to marriage, proposal of 
which is initiated by the groom’s sides. The elders take a written letter to the 
prospective bride’s house in which the girl is praised in several ways, comparing 
her to flowers and stating how lucky they would be if the girls parents give 
permission for the marriage. Once consent is given the thotolo (engagement) 
ceremony is performed in which the bride and groom exchange rings, the marriage 
date is finalised and a feast is held for all those present. Since the entire community 
is invited for the marriage, instead of going to each other’s house personally, the 
invitation is read out thrice in the Church on a Sunday, when nearly the entire 
community is present. A day before the tatitapplo (marriage ceremony), the bride, 
groom and their parents visit the Church where the Pastor explains the importance 
of marriage and life in a special service. A feast is also organised on the occasion. 
The tatitapplo takes place either at the girl’s place or in the Church and can be 
performed only after both bride and groom have been baptised. After this ceremony 
a reception is organised for the entire community at the girl’s house. 

On death, the family members convey the news to the Pastor who rings the 
sorrow bell at the Church the same number of times as the age of the deceased at 
the time of death. The corpse is bathed, dressed, covered with a new white cloth 
and kept in the house until the family and community members pay their last 
respect. A special feast, the mer tha, is held on the same day for all those gathered. 
The Pastor reads out relevant passages from the Bible and prays for the departed 
soul to rest in peace. The corpse is then laid in a wooden coffin and decorated with 
paper flowers. Some of the deceased’s personal belongings too are placed in the 
coffin before burial, indicating their belief in life after death. The Karen bury their 
dead in the compound of their own house, since every house is surrounded by 
fields and they believe that crossing a field with a corpse will render the field 
barren. A week after the death, another community feast, tethano (remembering 
the dead) is held by the family of the deceased. The Pastor performs a special 
prayer for the departed soul on behalf of all present. The deceased’s family observes 
no taboo of any kind during these seven days or after it. However, for until a year 
after the death, no auspicious event is organised by the family in symbolic mourning 
for the departed soul. At the end of this period of mourning, another feast is held 
for close relatives and family members. 


MI 


The Karen, like all Indian communities, are governed by the statutory three tier 
panchayat system. Since they came here as immigrants during the British period, 
the British administrative system was followed until independence. During this 
period a capable Karen, locally called Tajji, was elected by the people as their 
representative. The 7ajji acted as a liaison officer between the British administration 
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and the Karen. It was his task to collect revenue, keep a record of births and deaths 
and solve disputes at the first instance. The Chengow (Chowkidar), who was elected 
in a similar way by the Karen, helped the Tajji in his duties. World War II saw the 
Japanese invasion on the Island and all that the peace loving Karen could do under 
such stressful conditions was to take refuge in religion. This period saw an increase 
in the powers of the Pastor and Church. The Pastor overshadowed the position of 
the Tajji till the 50’s, when apart from being the religious head he took on the 
additional responsibility of solving disputes and guiding the Karen politically. After 
independence the administrative system remained the same except for the fact that 
now the Tajji became a representative of the Government of India. In 1961 the 
statutory panchayat (local level administrative) system was introduced and 
gradually hold of the Pastor and Church in administration decreased. Today, all 
the Karen villages come under the Rampur Panchayat, which was established in 
1995. Karen representation in the area being highest, the Pradhan (head of the 
panchayat) and Up-Pradhan are both Karen. As mentioned earlier, the Karen are 
largely a peace loving community who try to avoid any kind of altercation and 
lead a life based on the preachings of the Bible. Thus, instances of violence or 
crime have been very rare. Minor disputes are solved on a personal level through 
discussions. If these fail, the Pradhan is approached to solve the dispute and if this 
too fails, police intervention is sought. However, I was informed by my informants 
that being staunch Christians, they are generally satisfied with their lot and fights 
hardly arise. In fact, the police themselves informed that no case has been registered 
by or against any Karen in the last five years, official records for which were 
checked during data collection. 

Even today, the Karen economy is subsistence based with agriculture and 
fishing as the main economic activities. Paddy cultivation is viewed to be the 
traditional economic activity and agricultural property as the most important 
economic asset, which is divided equally between the resident sons and son-in- 
laws. Only one crop is grown per year with sowing taking place at onset of the 
rains in July/August and harvesting in November/December. Earlier, only Burma 
Dhan, an indigenous variety of rice, was cultivated and that too for personal 
consumption. Over the years the Karen realized that the excess grains could be 
sold for monetary returns and so new high yield varieties of marketable rice are 
also being grown. If need arises, the Karen lend their surplus to a needy community 
member (rather than sell it) who returns an equal amount whenever capable. Apart 
from this, coconut and beetle-nut are grown (though on a small scale) both for sale 
and personal consumption. Every household also has a kitchen garden where 
vegetables are grown exclusively for personal consumption. Labour is provided 
by family members of both the sexes and if need be, wage labourers (both Karen 
and non-Karen) are employed on a fixed payment of Rs. 100/- or 25 kg. of paddy 
per day. Strangely, despite primarily being an agricultural community, neither do 
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the Karen use chemical fertilizers, nor do they have a developed irrigation system 
of tube wells and pumping sets. Cow dung is used as manure, while for irrigation 
they depend mainly on rain and alternatively fetch water from the well or streams. 
A majority of them use the traditional agricultural implements even today, while a 
few well off ones hire a tractor while sowing and also own mechanized threshers. 
Distribution of yield is very simple with each resident son/son-in-law receiving 
the produce harvested from his share of the agricultural land. If any member’s 
share is found to be insufficient in fulfilling the family needs, the father gives a 
part of his share. Similarly, a person’s heirs provide him each with a part of their 
harvest when he becomes too old to cultivate his share of land. This piece of land 
is later to be divided equally among these heirs. 

Fishing is a secondary source of food supply and every household is actively 
involved in it. Fishing parties are organised from time to time on familial basis, 
wherein men go to the bay or sea in their dungi (indigenously constructed boat) for 
catching various sea-foods. Earlier, the Karen used to work as pearl divers for 
contractors, but the strict ban by the government on collection of pearls from the sea 
has led to a stoppage on this activity. Due to the ban, the contractors too are not 
ready to pay the Karen the actual price of the pearls, even if they venture to collect it 
slyly. Thus, pearl diving is no longer a lucrative activity as before. In recent years, a 
few Karen have taken up fishing as their main occupation and supply large quantities 
of sea food to local middlemen, who in turn supply the same to exporters at the 
mainland. To a great extent this has been because of the government support and 
encouragement to fishing and various beneficiary schemes launched in this direction. 

Animal] husbandry and hunting are the other sources of food supply. A small 
number of Karen have adopted piggery as a secondary occupation. Other animals 
and poultry domesticated are cow, buffalo, goat, hen and duck. Hunting expeditions, 
like fishing, are organised by family and close relatives who go in the nearby forest 
to hunt wild boar, wild goat, deer and birds of various kinds. Although, the Forest 
department has banned deer hunting, the Karen never leave an Opportunity to hunt 
deer on the sly, and the Forest Department personnel often turn a blind eye to this. 

Today, even though the Karen maintain much of their subsistence economy, 
rapid changes are easily observable. Fishing and animal husbandry are now being 
adopted as additional sources of income by several Karen. Besides these traditional 
economic activities, many Karen have started opting for newer jobs in the form of 
government and private services. In fact, these were found to be the preferred and 
most desirable occupation among the younger generation and only in absence of 
such opportunities did they take to traditional ones. 


IV 


The Karen try their best to live in harmony with their environment and ecological 
surroundings. This close relation is clearly reflected in their material culture, much 
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of which are products of natural resources easily available in the vicinity. Every 
Karen village is well connected to the main metalied road through a network of 
mostly unmetalled streets and by-janes. The traditional Karen shee (dwelling place), 
situated in the middle of sprawling fields, is constructed of wood, bamboo, cane 
and palm leaves. Family members with the help from close relatives construct the 
house, and if needed Karen labourers are called on a payment. The traditional shee 
is a double storied pile dwelling with a thatched roof, suitably made to sustain the 
heavy rainfall received during rainy season. The ground floor is used to house 
animals and as a storehouse or granary, while the upper story 1s used as the living 
quarters. To reach the residence, wooden stairs, necessarily odd in number, are 
constructed at one side of the shee. According to Karen belief, odd numbered 
stairs are essential to ward off any evil cast on the house and its members. Despite 
the fact that such traditional pile dwellings are most convenient and best suited for 
the area, several well off Karen have started to build cement houses with tin roofs. 
A few others prefer the she even now, but have started using tin roofs in place of 
thatch to avoid the trouble of repairing it every six months. 

With increasing income and growing financial prowess, the Karen household 
items too are increasing. Earlier the main household items were wooden beds, a 
low wooden dining table, a few wooden/bamboo/cane shelves and cane sofa sets 
or low stools (crafted by the Karen themselves), a few utensils, baskets, mats and 
the indigenous wooden rice grinder and prawn/spice pounder. Today, apart from 
these, many other household items have been added to the Karen material items. 
In fact, modern gadgets such as the T.V, VCD, dish antenna and phones are 
commonplace in their houses today. 

The commonly used agricultural implements are hal and kaantahal (single 
and multiple spoke ploughs respectively), hansua (sickle), poto (spade) and kawHey 
(cane winnowing plate), all of which are crafted by the Karen themselves. Recent 
additions are the sey (mechanized threshing machine) and the tractor. Several Karen 
own a sey today, but the tractor is hired when needed. The kwa is a sturdy axe used 
to fell trees and a host of other tasks. For fishing, nets, traps, hooks and harpoons 
are used. The pwa (nets) and buh (traps) are woven by the Karen and also sold to 
those who prefer to buy one instead of weaving it themselves. Mayeen (barbed 
harpoons), waa (barb less pointed harpoons), pwa (nets) and takhweh (hooks) of 
various sizes are used for fishing in deep water, while the buh (trap) is used for 
shallow water fishing. Furthermore, the dungi has been made more efficient by the 
addition of a motor engine in most cases. For hunting the dao, daaina and balaao 
(hunting knifes in large, middle and small size respectively), the daala (spear), 
noligua (wooden catapult) and nawley (wooden pellet bow) are used. Besides this 
the air gun is a new addition to the hunting weapons. 

The Karen are adept at bamboo, cane and wood craft. Chey (baskets) of various 
shapes and sizes are ubiquitous in every Karen house. Mats of exceptional patterns 
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and beautifully crafted cane furniture are the other areas where the Karen expertise 
was noticeable. Among woodwork, special mention must be made of the indigenous 
khlee (canoe), dungi (boat), and sekhwo norito (pounding vessel). All the items 
mentioned are examples of the Karen craftsmanship and can be considered 
masterpieces in their own right. The Karen have a few folk tales relating to their 
origin that are known only to a few elderly people, a few folk songs which are 
sung on special occasions, and a traditional bamboo dance, the taaka. Besides this 
they also are inheritors of a traditional game — chein. Chein matches are organised 
on special occasions even today as a source of enjoyment. The chein is amedium 
to large cane ball with holes all around and is played quite similarly to football. 

The traditional women’s attire is the ochiyebo (blouse) and nee (wraparound 
skirt) while men wear the ochithaaso (shirt) and theku (lungi). While working 
outdoors, both men and women wear the khokhu, a cane and palm leaves hat. The 
Karen have a traditional ceremonial dress which is worn while performing the 
taaka and on other important occasions. This dress consists of a seymot (black 
blouse with red embroidery) and keyjohnee (red skirt with white embroidery) for 
women, and a red ochi (top) and blue theku for men. Contact with other communities 
has brought a drastic change in the dressing pattern ofthe Karen with over 60% 
people having switched to salwar suits and shirts and trousers. However, on formal 
and festive occasions, they prefer to wear their traditional attire to show their respect 
for, and solidarity to their culture. Youngsters wear it only while performing the 
traditional dance and occasionally on festivals in ar attempt to look fashionably 
‘ethnic’ (Maiti, Forthcoming). Similarly, the marriage attire too has been replaced 
with the western wedding gown for the bride and suit for the groom. The Karen no 
longer weave clothes, apart from the ceremonial attire, a task that they used to 
perform themselves earlier. Poverty and a belief in living an austere life restricted 
the Karen from wearing any jewellery besides the nunngwem (wedding ring). Today 
also, at the most, one finds young girls wearing ear studs/rings and a simple chain. 

Since the Karen are a small, close knit community who have always been living 
in near by villages of Karen concentration, inter-village transport was never a problem. 
Before independence some of them frequented Burma by ships that used to ply 
between the two areas however, with the passing away of the first generation settlers, 
the ties with Burma have faded away. At present, busses, jeeps, two and three wheelers, 
and inter-island ferries are easily available for inter-island transport, while for going 
to the mainland ships are available twice every week from Port Blair and once a 
fortnight from Mayabunder. Thus, today the Karen are well connected to the entire 
world by various means of transport and communication. 


V 


Every Karen learns to read and write the Karen language from their family members 
in childhood and uses it for all intra-community communication. Of late the Karen 
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have also started educating their children in the English and Hindi languages so 
that they can interact easily with the non-Karen. Sunday schools are organised by 
the Church to impart religious training among the children through the study of the 
Bible and also to teach the Karen language. Formal education was the responsibility 
of the Church before independence and later was taken over by the government. 
Of the six Karen villages in Mayabunder, three, namely, Webi, Lucknow and 
Karmatang-10 have aanganwadis (play school), Webi, Lucknow, Karmatang-9 
and Karmatang-10 have a Primary school each, while Webi and Lucknow have 
Senior secondary schools. Apart from this there is a private school situated at 
Webi and another 2.5 kms. from Lucknow. For higher studies there is a Government 
Degree College situated at Karmatang-9. Surprisingly, despite the proximity of so 
many schools the Karen show very little inclination towards education. This also 
seems contradictory because of the fact that the Karen have a history that supports 
education. Daughters of Rev. Lugyi were actively involved in educating the Karen 
ever since their arrival in 1925. In fact, Mercy Lugyi was the Headmistress of the 
Junior Basic School at Webi from 1925 to 1946. 

In recent years, all Karen children aged between 8 and14 years have been 
registered in school due to a government launched scheme of free and compulsory 
education. As an incentive, free books, uniform and mid day meal are provided to 
all children up to the primary level. Free mid day meal is also provided up to 
middle school, but no incentive thereafter. This is probably one of the reasons why 
the Karen.children dropout after the primary or secondary school. Even at these 
levels, the attendance is low and irregular. Study reveals that literacy level among 
them is high at 93.2% and with little éffort total literacy can be obtained. However, 
a Closer analysis shows that most of them are either educated to the primary level 
or have knowledge only of their own language which does not help in acquiring a 
job or in other official work. It has been calculated that 52.2% of the Karen come 
under this group of primary literacy. 19.5% had passed their middle school, 14.8% 
had cleared their 10" standard, 4.4% had passed the Senior secondary, while only 
‘a meagre 2.3% were graduates or above. The Karen themselves accept that non- 
interest and lack of encouragement on part of the parents and financial constraints 
are the root cause of this educational backwardness. However, they also feel that 
the low standard of education imparted in government schools, indifferent attitude 
of the teachers, absence of motivating factors such as well-placed Karen, and the 
lack of any vocational training centre for the youth are serious pull back factors. 
Most of the Karen feel that since this kind of education does not help them attain a 
job, it is wasteful. 

The Karen are basically healthy people who suffer mainly from ailments caused 
due to seasonal changes. The most common ailments relate to diarrhoea, jaundice, 
malaria, Andaman fever, stomach ache, headache, cold and cough. Apart from 
this, several people complain of body pain and sunstroke as a result of working 
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long hours in the field and sea. The Karen seem to lack the concept of sanitation, 
since there is no proper drainage system, and'notoilets/baths were to be found in 
the community. Only a few recently constructed cement houses had toilets in it, 
while a few others had dug out temporary drains, which let wastewater into the 
kitchen garden or field. Garbage is ejther burned or disposed in a nearby pit. The 
Karen, however have a very strong sense of personal hygiene and cleanliness since 
they bathe and change clothes regularly and keep their houses in a spic and span 
condition. 

There are no medicine men or professional healers among the Karen, but all 
old persons have a good knowledge of the traditional herbal medicines and its 
uses. Earlier, every house possessed a ta-na-my-chey (basket containing dried herbs 
and roots) but today the same cannot be said. Things are changing fast and although 
the traditional medicines have no side effects and are very effective in curing various 
disease and ailments, including fractured bones, its use is sadly on the decline. 
Specially, the younger generation prefers the use of modern allopathic medicines, 
over the traditional ones, since these provide faster relief and are easily available. 
A unique feature of this community is the existence of the lete, i.e., male midwives. 
Such men were greatly respected for their skill and knowledge. At present, however, 
there are hardly any practicing lete, since the existing ones are too old to assist in 
delivery. Moreover, women today prefer going to the hospital for delivery to avoid 
last minute complications. 

It was also noted that the Karen have adopted a positive attitude towards modern 
health care facilities provided by the administration. The 50+ age group prefer to 
try out traditional medicines for minor problems before visiting the medical centres, 
but the younger lot goes straight to these centres for treatment. Medicines and 
other medical facilities are provided free of cost at all medical centres. The 
government has also from time to time been organizing special health camps, e.g., 
AIDS awareness, family welfare, pulse polio, eye correction etc. Most of the Karen 
have also been receptive of the family planning measures and support the two- 
child norm. These are positive indicators that will no doubt lead to the betterment 
of the entire community. 


VI 


The Karen as noted earlier, are striving to acquire the status of Schedule Tribe 
(ST) in India. It was a decade ago in 1994 that the Karen Youth Organization was 
established by a group of educated Karen who felt that if they are declared a ST, 
they could benefit from the special privileges, concessions and reservations granted 
to underdeveloped groups of the country. Those associated with the organization 
feel that they have not been able to develop much since the last several years and 
are educationally, economically and politically backward compared to the rest of 
the country. This view however, does not stand much ground. When rationalized 
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with, they too agree that most of the Karen are a simple and satisfied lot who 
prefer a laid back and lazy lifestyle. Those who are well educated, ambitious and 
hardworking manage to get jobs. Moreover, the well-placed Karen never bother to 
guide, encourage and make their community members aware of the benefits of 
better education or the various development programmes run by the government. 
Under such circumstances, a kind of elite group seems to be emerging among the 
otherwise egalitarian Karen. 

Things however seem to be changing fast. Developed means of transport 
and communication combined with greater interaction with members of various 
other communities has been helpful in more than one ways. The Karen are no 
longer a shy community of the ‘hidden city’ (referring to Webi, their first 
settlement in the Andaman). They are developing a broader and more receptive 
perspective with a greater level of awareness. Inter community marriages have 
changed their lifestyle to a great extent. Thus, non-Karen influence can be seen 
in various walks of Karen life, be it food, clothing or language. The Karen have 
now accepted that for survival and development they must interact and cooperate 
with outsiders too. In fact, non-Karen are eagerly invited to the various Karen 
life cycle rituals and festivals, which were considered to be a strictly community 
affair a few decades ago. The traditional family structure is undergoing rapid 
change in accordance to personal convenience and job opportunities. This 
however is not affecting inter-personal or community relations. In fact the Karen 
believe that if one member of the family is well placed the others will also follow 
due to proper guidance and exposure. 

One area in which no change was seen is that of religious beliefs. Till date the 
Karen remain staunch Christians as before. The reason being that their religion, 
apart from acting as a community binding factor, keeps their ambition and 
expectations under control and prevents them from depression and dejection. The 
Karen feel that this is essential for peaceful coexistence and therefore conversion 
of a non-Karen is mandatory before marrying a Karen. 

Material culture is the most easily influenced aspect of a culture and also the 
most obvious one. Changes in this aspect of Karen life relates both to convenience 
and luxury, since many of the material items adopted are essential for a convenient 
life, while others can be graded as luxuries that are causing status consciousness 
among the community members. Cemented houses are gradually replacing the 
beautiful pile dwellings, while cheaply available plastic and aluminium containers 
and receptacles are replacing the well-crafted wood items and baskets. The 
traditional Karen attire too is being given up, by many, in favour of the common 
Indian attire. If this trend continues, it may not be long before a great deal of the 
external indicators of Karen culture fades out. However, the fact also remains that 
there are several Karen households where the traditional culture persists, be it in 
material or non-material aspects. 
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Introduction of the Panchayati Raj Institution (PRI) and establishment of a 
separate panchayat covering all the six Karen villages in 1995 has not only given 
a boost to Karen leadership but also brought with itself a host of development and 
welfare schemes being run by the government of India. These schemes cover various 
aspects such as education, training, health and nutrition, family welfare, housing 
and economy. Furthermore, it is expected that reservation for women in the PRI 
will soon encourage Karen women to come forward ahd work for the welfare of 
their community. 

In the economic sphere too drastic changes are taking place. With government 
support, loans are easily available to improve upon the traditional occupations of 
agriculture and fishing. Various other programmes for improvement of economic 
conditions and living standard are also being implemented. A few important ones 
are the Watershed programme at Webi to raise the ground water level, training 
Karen women for self-employment, providing employment opportunities to jobless 
youth, easy availability of housing loans, free housing facilities to those below 
poverty level and monthly pension to senior citizens, widows and the physically 
handicapped. In general the Karen are happy with the various development and 
welfare schemes that are being run in the area, and lately can be seen responding 
enthusiastically to these. However, they still lament about the shortage of vocational 
training centres, alternative employment opportunities and some basic facilities 
such as potable drinking water and electricity. 

Another area where great efforts are being made by the government is that of 
education. There is no doubt that the government is trying its best to-increase the 
education level of the Karen through adult and mass literacy programmes. Though 
sceptical to a great extent till now, the Karen have started realizing the advantages 
of better education and support these programmes. However they feel that much 
needs to be done to improve the quality of teaching and providing technical/ 
vocational training to the youth in absence of which, education would be 
meaningless. In the field of health care, government efforts seem to be paying of 
well since modern health facilities have been accepted by a major section of the 
community. The sad part of this however is that today, when world over it is being 
accepted that ‘preen medicines’ have great curative qualities and are much more 
effective in the long run, the traditional knowledge of herbal medicines among the 
Karen is gradually dying away. Under such conditions it is essential that this rich 
indigenous knowledge be perpetuated to the next generation or in a few years 
from now, this valuable knowledge may be lost forever. 

The blind run for development and the rapid changes occurring in the Karen 
culture sometimes give an impression that in a few years from now the Karen may 
lose their distinct identity. This however, is just a partial view since acceptance of 
newer elements by the Karen does not necessarily imply that they are disregarding 
or neglecting their own culture. In fact, the Karen culture today provides a 
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remarkable blend of tradition and modernity, which is proving most advantageous 
for them since they can now enjoy the best of both the worlds. It is hoped that this 
beautiful blend is maintained or else we may soon lose the unique Karen culture of 
the Andaman. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION AND FERTILITY DIFFERENTIALS 
IN KOIL TEHSIL, ALIGARH: A VILLAGE LEVEL STUDY 


Shubhi Yadav and Farasat Ali Siddiqui 

—_- OOo eee 
The study, principally based on the empirical findings, tries to examine the effect of female 
education on human fertility status. The investigation was conducted in Koil Tehsil of Aligarh 
district of Uttar Pradesh. The survey concentrates on the three specific points like the exploration 
of female educational status, the understanding of their fertility position and then the investigation 
on the fact how education exerts its influence on fertility status of the population concerned. The 
data have been analysed through social science methodological procedures. 


Introduction 


Fertility of women has always been a matter of vital concern because it is responsible 
for biological replacement and for the maintance of human society. It is established 
fact that education affects reproductive behaviour of women up to a marked extent. 
There are varieties of reasons that explain how education might influence fertility. 
Several empirical studies have suggested that education has both reduction and 
enhancing effects on fertility and after certain years of schooling; its net effect is 
Significantly negative in almost every setting, regardless of region, culture and 
level of development. Yet the patterns in the relationship between women’s 
education and fertility are diverse, varying by region, level of development and 
over time (Quoted in Demography India by Singh et al., 2002). 

The importance of literacy and educational level on fertility decline is evident 
in case of Kerala in India. Mother’s education is more strongly correlated with the 
couple’s fertility than the education of father. In this regard, a large number of 
studies have been conducted on education and fertility. Davis (1951) observed the 
negative relationship between the number of children and percentage of females 
who are literate. Muthiah (1990) presented that among the socio-economic 
indicators, income and education have a negative association with fertility. Martin 
(1995) presented an updated overview of the relationship between women’s 
education and fertility. Kravdal (2002) observed that average educational level in 
sub-Saharan Africa has a significant depressing effect on a women’s birth rate. 
Like these Caldwell (1980), Jyoti (1992), J ejeebhoy (1995) have also observed the 
effect of education on fertility status. 

In view of the pertinent literature, it is worthwhile tọ examine the effect of 
female education on human fertility status in Koil tehsil of Aligarh district, it is 
located in central part of Aligarh district of Uttar Pradesh and lies between 20°11’ 
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N and 27° 40’N latitudes, and between 77° 58’E and 78° 30’E longitudes in the 
middle Ganga Yamuna doab. Koil tehsil has been divided into three blocks, namely 
Lodha, Dhanipur and Akrabad. The tehsil has a total population of about 1373814, 
out of which 46.2 per cent are literates (males 52.6% and females 41.7%) but there 
is a wide range of variations among the villages. The main objectives of study are 
firstly to explore the female educational status, secondly to present the fertility 
status and, lastly to investigate as to how fertility status is influenced by education. 


Data and Methods 


The study is mainly based on primary sources of data. For this purpose village 
survey was conducted at 5 per cent, out of 327 villages of Koil tehsil, 16 villages 
(Fig. 1) were selected as a micro unit of analysis through stratified random sampling 
technique based on accessibility and connectivity to various transport facilities. 
From each village 10 per cent households (938) were drawn to serve 4720 
respondents. All these attempts have been made to select the villages of varying 
characteristics, keeping in view that all'the sections of society could be represented 
under this sample survey. 

In order to take a more comprehensive study on a wide array of variables, the 
standard score additive model or z-score method has been used to arrive at a 
composite index. z-score have been used to develop a composite score for female 
educational status. This method (Smith 1968, 1973 and Slater 1975) is expressed 
as: 


Xi- X 


a SD 
where z, is the standard score, X, is the original or individual values for observation 
i, ¥ is the mean for the variable and S.D. is the standard deviation. The 
transformation of the set of variables in this way results ın the equalization of two 
important parameters of this distribution and the units of measurement are 
eliminated, thus enabling scores on different variables to be combined by simple 
addition and divided by number. 

Child woman ratio (CWR) as a simple measure of fertility is expressed in 
terms of the number of children (P) below five years of age per thousand mid-year 
females (FP) of reproductive age group (15-49 years). It may be algebraically 
expressed as: 


_  P@-5) 
FP(15 — 49) 
For analyzing the relationship between female educational status and fertility 


status co-efficient of correlation technique is used and t-test is applied to find out 
the significant relationship at 99.per cent level of confidence. 
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Distribution of Female Education 


In rural areas of Aligarh district, about 53.8% females are illiterate and 46.2% are 
literate. Out of those literate, 58.8% are primary school, 26.8% are high school 
and 14.4% are intermediate and above. The distribution of female literacy rate by 
villages shows that it is relatively high in Maharawal (47.4%), Ukhlana (47.1%), 
Harduaganj Dehat (47.6%), Mahua Khera (47.5%), Gopi (47.1%) and at the other 
end of the scale are Luosara Biswan (44.9%), Bisvanpur Silla (45.6%), Untasani 
(44.3%), Nanau (45.2%) and Vijaigarh Dehat (42.2%) villages (Fig.2). About all 
the villages record more than 50% female primary education. High percentage of 
high school females is mainly found in Luosara Biswan, Ukhlana, Ikari and Gopi 
villages, these are mainly those villages which are near to Aligarh city. A large 
concentration of intermediate and above educated females is mainly found in 
Maharawal, Andala, Luosara Biswan and Kasba Koil, whereas low concentration 
is observed in Bisvanpur Silla and Nanau. In the overall analysis of female 
educational status it is found that the literacy rate among females is high upto 
primary level, above that it attains a declining trend. The educational level is 
generally influenced by the distance of the school and availability of educational 
facilities in the villages, due to which most of the parents don’t want to send their 
children (especially girls) outside the village or at far distances. 


Distribution of Fertility 


Fertility rates (child woman ratio) by villages may be arranged into three categories 
of high (above 875.00), medium (775.00 to 875.00) and low (below 775.00) child 
woman ratio, Fig. 3. The maximum fertility (CWR 918.72) is found in Untasani 
village which is farthest from Aligarh city while the minimum is observed in Kasba 
Koil (720.21) which is nearest to the city. It may be noted that out of sixteen 
selected villages of study area only five villages show low level of fertility. They 
are mainly those villages which are systematically connected with their developed 
surrounding. Only two villages show high level of fertility rate because of the 
absence of direct road connectivity with the city and the some kind of backwardness. 
About half of the villages lie under the range of medium fertility rate (775-875), 
Table 1 and Fig. 3. 


Fertility Status and Female Education 


Fertility rate with literacy in study area is divided into high (above 740.00), medium 
(720.00 to 740.00) and low (below 720.00). In this analysis it is observed that 
female literacy with high fertility rate is found in Bisvanpur Silla, Mahua Khera, 
Ikari, Nanau and Gopi villages. Five villages are confined with low level of fertility, 
while rest of them (six villages) in medium level. 

Fertility rates with female primary school are categorized into high (above 
750.00), medium (730.00 to 750.00) and low (below 730) grade with the observation 
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FIGURE 1 


LOCATION OF SAMPLED VILLAGES IN KOIL TEHSIL OF ALIGARH DISTRICT 
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FEMALE EDUCATION BY SELECTED VILLAGES IN KOIL TEHSIL, 
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FIGURE 3 


FERTILITY STATUS (CWR) BY SELECTED VILLAGES IN KOIL TEHSIL, 
ALIGARH DISTRICT 





(CHILD WOMAN RATIO) IN KOIL TEHSIL OF ALIGARH DISTRICT 


Villages 


Maharawal 
Andala 

Luosara Biswan 
Kasba Koil 
Bahmati 

Pinjri Nagri 
Madrak 
Ukhalana 
Harduaganj Dehat 
Biswanpur Silla 
Mahua Khera 
Ikari 

Untasani 

Nanau 

Gopi 

Vijaigarh Dehat 


52.6 
53.5 
55.1 
53.8 
53.4 
53.4 
53.1 
52.9 
52.4 
54.4 
52.5 
53.2 
557 
54.8 
52.9 
' 57.8 


. Female Education (in percent) 
Illiterate Literate Primary High Intermediate 
School School — andabove 
47.4 57.8 26.3 15.9 
46.5 58.6 25.0 16.4. 
44.9 49.0 33.4 17.6 
46.2 58.0 26.9 "15.1 
46.6 596 25.8 14.6 
‘ 46.6 60.6 24.6 14.8 
46.3 58.8 26.8 14.4 
47.1 57.8 27.6 14.6 
47.6 59.6 26.6 13.8 
45.6 62.0 25.1 12.9 
47.5 59.6 26.9 13.5 
46.8 58.9 272 13.9 
44.3 62.4 24.4 13.2 
45.2 612 264 12.4 
47.1 59.1 272 13.7 
42.2 57.7 289 13.4 


Source: Calculation is based on field survey, 2005. 
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Fertility 
(CWR) 
820.00 
732.14 
837.09 
720.21 
794.94 
780.51 
875.44 
808.00 
782.91 
759.89 
741.83 
777.21 
918.72 
750.28 
822.34 
783.31 
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TABLE 2: FERTILITY (CHILD WOMAN RATIO) BY FEMALE EDUCATIONAL STATUS 
IN KOIL TEHSIL OF ALIGARH DISTRICT 


Educational Illiterate Primary School ` High School Intermediate and 


Status— above 
VillageNo. “! CWR CWR CWR CWR 
l 819.21 740.94 733.16 584.00 
2 818.80 748.60 732.75 703.84 
3 806.69 749.02 757.75 574.54 
4 804.31 712.14 689.23 520.00 
5 807.81 714.40 692.01 532.00 
6 810.10 714.00 677.21 542.12 
7 807.21 792.43 748.79 573.22 
8 817.08 736.63 726.60 569.23 
9 815.04 731.57 718.71 541.17 
10 804.31 750.00 748.79 569.23 
11 817.40 730.79 728.27 548.14 
12 812.41 749.42 743.92 592.42 
13 825.71 750.00 757.94 638.34 
14 821.17 736.63 733.16 569.23 
15 821.17 750.98 748.79 699.27 


16 820.11 752.78 662.23 543.32 
Source: Calculation is based on field survey, 2005. 


that Madrak, Bisvanpur Silla, Untasani, Gopi and Vijaigarh Dehat villages lie under 
the category of high fertility rate, whereas low fertility rate is registered in Kasba 
Koil, Pinjri Nagri, Bahmati and Ikari villages. Overwhelming majority of villages 
is reported under medium fertility rate. 

Selected village wise fertility rates by female educational level (high school) 
depict that high fertility rate (above 740.00) is mainly observed in Luosara Biswan, 
Madrak, Bisvanpur Silla, Ikari, Untasani and Gopi, whereas low fertility rate (below 
720.00) is found in Kasba Koil, Bahmati, Pinjri Nagri, Harduaganj Dehat and 
Vijaigarh Dehat. Fertility rate with intermediate and above educated females is 
low as compared to preceding discussed educational level. However, fertility rate 
differential by villages is highlighted. Low fertility rate (below 550.00) is found in 
six villages of Kasba Koil, Bahmati, Pinjri Nagri, Harduaganj Dehat, Mahua Khera 
and Vijaigarh Dehat, whereas five villages- Maharawal, Andala, Ikari, Untasani 
and Gopi record high fertility rate (above 580.0). 

This analysis examines that illiterate females are reported under high fertility 
rate, it tends to decline in almost all the villages with improvement in the proportion 
of female education. The majority of villages surveyed have shown a declining 
curve in fertility rate with higher level of female education. The decline in fertility 
in nearby villages is high as observed in Maharawal, Luosara Biswan, Kasba Koil, 
Madrak, Harduaganj Dehat and Mahua Khera villages as compared to Andala, 
Bhamati, Pinjiri Nagri, Ukhalana, Ikari, Untasani, Nanau, Gopi and Vijaigarh Dehat 
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villages which are situated far away from Aligarh city. Villages with large scale 
decline are mainly observed in thosé villages where educational facilities and the 
levels of female education both are high. The relevant survey shows that women 
who have attained a high level of education have significantly fewer children than 
those of less education. 


r 


Test of Simple Linear Correlation 


For the causal analysis between female educational status and fertility status co- 
efficients of correlation are computed between independent and dependent variables 
and t-test is used at 99% level of confidence with the assumption that linear 
relationship existed in all the cases. This simple association indicates that illiterate 
females record a highly positive and significant degree of relationship with fertility 
rate (CWR) and significant at 99% level of confidence while rest of variables that 
is literate (r = —0.202), primary school (r = —0.160), high school (r = —0.214) and 
intermediate and above (r = —0.229) are negatively correlated with fertility rate 
and the degree of negative relationship tends to increase from low to high level of 
education. 


Observation 


After the foregoing detailed analysis, it may be said that the distance of educational 
facilities plays one of the important roles for having educational attainment in the 
villages. High fertility rate is observed in those villages which are well connected 
with their developed surroundings. The association between female education and 
fertility indicates that fertility rate is strongly influenced by female education and 
particularly increasing level of education. In this way, it is assumed that we may 
put more stress on female education and their standard of life because it is assumed . 
that education is capable of changing people’s perception, aspirations and cognitive 
process. Female volunteers should be appointed and encouraged to provide basic 
information of various family planning programmes and their success to cause 
small family size and raise the quality of life. l 
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A NOTE ON THE INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 


Vinay Kumar Srivastava 





Direct observation is the basis of investigating different facets of social and cultural life. 
Anthropology is pre-eminently a field science. The methodological principles of anthropological 
survey are designed to fit the different patterns of human events. The field workers interviewing 
people need scientifically-oriented schedules to collect the relevant data. This endeavour requires 
a refined mode of behaviour from the investigators. This paper attempts to highlight this perspective 
through certain categorical suggestions. 


In May 2009, I went to Tripura, one of the states in north-east India, in connection 
with a survey to be carried out on the general health profile and reproductive 
performance of young tribal and peasant women.' In addition to a schedule to be 
administered on women, there was another one for the head of each household 
from where the female respondent for the first schedule was chosen; thus, two 
different schedules were to be administered but on members from the same 
household. The schedule for the head of the héusehold had questions on the socio- 
economic profile, whilst the one for women had questions pertaining to health and 
illness, particularly of gynecological and obstetric nature. Generally, only one 
woman was chosen from the household; whether it was the household or the 
respondent concerned, the selection was facilitated by the method of simple random 
sampling. Only those households were sampled where there were women of 
reproductive age. 

Since it was a macro-study, with a large sample, drawn from different districts 
of Tripura, a group of twelve investigators (or surveyors) was employed and suitably 
trained.” After the theoretical training and explanation of queries was over, which 
lasted three days, they were all taken to a nearby rural settlement for ‘practical 
work’ (or what was called ‘practice’ or ‘filling of the schedule’), so that they could 
individually administer the schedule prepared for the study, and develop insights 
for the detailed work that was to follow.’ The problems in the administration of the 
schedule that were inevitably expected to emerge from this ‘practice’ were supposed 
to be taken up in the following days’ ‘problem-solving sessions’. It was believed 
that after the doubts were laid to rest, the investigators would rush to their respective 
locations for data collection through the interview schedule. They were to settle 
down in the village temporarily where they were expected to administer the 
schedules. Thus, the entire exercise also had the elements of fieldwork. 

For the ‘practice’, a settlement of the community of Namsudra, known as 
Ananganagar (West Narayanpur Ward ID, situated contiguously with the Indo- 
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Bangladesh border, was surveyed throughout the day. With me were the other 
trainers of the prospective surveyors, along with a group of their pupils. They were 
expected to observe them in the field, and later on comment upon their work, 
individual and collective, and help them improve their interaction with the 
respondents. One would have thought that female investigators would be most 
suitable for administering the schedule on female respondents, but I found that 
males were equally capable. 

I accompanied one of the student surveyors, a commerce graduate, to two 
households — one where he administered the schedule for the head, and the other 
where he interviewed a pregnant woman. When I asked him whether he would 
feel uncomfortable asking highly personal questions to a woman—which ranged 
from menstrual health to the use of birth control technology—he said that he would 
address the woman as his ‘sister’ and a ‘brother should have no hesitation in asking 
his sister these questions.’ Moreover, he said, ‘the condition of the body is universal 
— all women have menstrual cycle; all women give birth; men and women try to 
control the size of their families. You see big posters informing people about HIV/ 
AIDS, the use of contraceptives, breast-feeding, breast cancer, etc., and therefore, 
nothing is hidden from public.’ In fact, later, while asking questions, and trying to 
help the respondent in understanding these, he would often refer to the posters and 
placards, and the pictures (chavi) these carried. 

Of course, cultural differences are important here. Perhaps, in a north Indian 
village, a brother would be the last one to ask his sister questions concerning sex, 
fertility, birth control, gynecological ailments, etc. I observed that the female 
respondent, whom my student surveyor was interviewing, was openly talking about 
her condition-she was pregnant and having certain obstetric complications for 
which she was frequently consulting a gynecologist at the district hospital. Her 
husband was a labourer. For the entire duration of the interview, which was close 
to ninety minutes, he did not come out of the hut. The interview took place in the 
open courtyard outside the house. Needless to say, the norms of modesty differ 
from one culture to the other. 

During the course of observing two persons (head of the household, a female, 
and a pregnant woman) being interviewed, listening to the field experiences of the 
other surveyors, and also during the training phase, certain observations came to 
my mind, which I wish to enumerate in this article, as these might be useful to 
future researchers. 


2 


The surveyors should let the sampled households know that they have been selected 
for study and request their cooperation and participation in that study. It has been 
observed that people participate well in a study once they have a working knowledge 
of the project and its importance. For this purpose, the surveyors should hold a 
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meeting with the members of the community and explain to them in the local 
language the objectives of the study. The surveyors should also tell people how 
the sample was drawn. It is important to assure them, if the community is traditional, 
that those who do not figure in the sample are in no way being ‘discriminated’ and 
those who have been included are in no way being ‘preferred’ or ‘paid’ for their 
services.* Further, those who are being covered for the study are not the 
‘experimental subjects’, the guinea pigs. 

The principle of chance has to be explained to them: it is a matter of sheer 
chance that some become part of the sample while the others do not. Also, the 
people should be told that ideally the surveyors would like to study all of them, 
without exception, but they are limited by time, manpower, and resources; therefore, 
they have to focus their study on some and arrive at a set of tentative conclusions 
from them. The people should also know that those who are being studied are no 
different from those not being studied; thus, the perspective of the former replaces 
that of the latter. The argument, put as candidly as possible, will perform a latent 
function of creating solidarity in the community, in the sense that all members of 
the community are same, whether one or the other is included in the sample, the 
point of view will not alter much. Also, tell people that if the sample is drawn 
again, it is likely that those who are selected now may be out and those who are 
presently not in the sample might find a place in it. 

Such meetings should not end till all the questions that the people raise have 
been answered to their satisfaction. If need be, some more meetings should be 
convened. In other words, the aim of the ‘investigators should be to convince people 
about the worth of the study and the satisfactory elimination of their doubts. It is, 
in fact, one of the main requirements of participatory research. 

Moreover, the matter of rapport establishment is generally not discussed in 
connection with survey research. The cover (or covering) letter attached to the 
mailed questionnaire serves the purpose of acquainting the respondent with the 
researcher as well as with the aims of the study. The assumption here is that the 
respondent would read this letter carefully before setting out to answer the questions 
in his own hand. The situation, however, is different in case of an interview schedule. 
Here, the researcher generally will not hand over the covering letter to the respondent 
that he might have prepared for the mailed questionnaire. Even if he does, he 
would be expected to tell the respondent what the schedule was all about. It is 
wrongly assumed that a simple statement about the work being carried out would 
suffice. Survey respondents, the assumption goes, are familiar with the instrument 
of questionnaire, and the moment it is handed over to them, or the questions are 
asked, they start answering these either verbally or in writing. In other words, the 
issue of rapport establishment is taken for granted in survey research. 

The reality, however, is far different. The survey respondents in a study 
involving interview schedule need to be befriended: they do not begin answering 
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questions robotically. During the training programme, I advised the surveyors to 
follow the local norms of entering into a house. Gently knock at the door; call out 
(like, ‘is anyone home?’) or, if known, the name of the head of the houseltold or 
any of its members. Once the door opens, seek permission to enter; don’t be informal 
in your behaviour. Remove your shoes, for the local people never take their shoes 
inside their houses. Shoes are kept outside, although if an officer or some important 
person (and surveyors in the eyes of the local people are ‘important’) enters their 
houses in shoes, they would not object. People bow to power; personal habits and 
idiosyncrasies of powerful people are tolerated without a wince, but if an ‘important 
man’ removes his shoes before moving into the premises of the residential space, 
they are beholden to him. Respect starts replacing power; as a result, the surveyors 
are not seen as ‘powerful’ but as ‘respectful persons’. Don’t sit unless the members 
of the house offer you a seat. In all interactions, needless to say, humility is a great 
virtue. You have to transcend any modicum of power that may be attached to your 
position; and try to have an equal and respectful relationship with people. 


3 


Don’t open your questionnaire at once. Since you have already explained to people 
in a group meeting the aim of the study for which you have come, there may not be 
a need to repeat yourself. However, if there is a question lurking in the mind of the 
respondent that he has not been able to ask, please answer it. Seek time from your 
respondent. Tel] him that the process of reading questions, receiving replies, and 
penning them down takes time. Ask him if he is free at that time when you want to 
speak to him. If he is not, then ask him when he would be free and you can adjust 
you schedule accordingly. In all respects, the convenience of the respondent is 
your prime concern. You may also tell him the approximate time that a schedule 
would take for its completion. One of the suggestions here is that if a schedule is 
long, it may be filled in two meetings with the same respondent. But, I think, it is 
always better to complete the schedule with an informant in one meeting. The 
answers to the questions must be immediately written down ad verbum. In case it 
is difficult to keep pace with the speed with which a respondent speaks, then the 
replies should be tape recorded, of course after seeking permission from the 
respondent for the use of the device. 

At-no step, should there be what has come to be known popularly as a ‘sting 
operation’. Field situations are irreparably damaged, not only for the person who is 
conducting the present enquiry but also for all the future researchers. When the 
respondents come to know that they were being audio recorded or filmed without 
prior permission, it is viewed as a kind of cheating and the researchers are seen as 
beliers of faith the respondents had reposed in them. Rapport establishment is 
essentially building relations of friendship, equality, faith, and confidence with people. 
In such a relationship, each party should expect transparency. If you use any device 
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for recording data about which your respondents know not, then the field situation 
has been spoiled. The stories of cheating travel much faster than those of truth. 
Within minutes, everyone in the village will come to know about your misdeed. The 
rapport built with much human investment and time cracks up immediately, and one 
is in the “company of foes’ than of friends. That is why, it is vital that people are told 
in the beginning itself what you would be doing and how — if you are going to tape 
record the information or film them, tell them and seek their kind permission. Assure 
them again and again that their information will be used only for the purpose of 
research, and not misused. Tell them, you are not interested in individuals per se; 
you are interested in understanding social processes and products, and how they 
continue over time and condition human life. What wins the hearts of people is the 
persuasiveness of your argument and the truthfulness in your relationship. 

Partake of water, beverages and food only if offered to you. Don’t ask for 
anything. Take your own water bottle. See to it that you are not a liability on them 
in any way. In fact, I shall go to the extent of saying that one should avoid using 
their washrooms. In my field studies, I have encountered people’s embarrassment 
when a surveyor expressed his desire to use their bathroom. People are generally 
less careful about the upkeep and’ maintenance of their private spaces and they 
would not prefer if an outsider used these. Things are however different with 
fieldworkers of the participant observational variety. They can visit any space in 
the house of their respondent without causing annoyance or discomfiture to anyone. 
. Movement in the spaces of people, from public to private, is a function of the 
degree of rapport establishment. The privileges that a fieldworker enjoys are 
withheld from surveyors. Therefore, the surveyor should not transgress the boundary 
of the public and the private. 

Often, people in Tripura villages, like in other parts of the country, are extremely 
hospitable. The moment you settle down, they bring something for you to savour. 
They will also bring a hot or cold drink for you, depending on the weather. Accept 
it, if you want. In case you have a health problem or are unusually careful (maybe 
finicky) about matters of hygiene, please tell them why you will not partake of the 
food offered. People are reasonable and they know of differences in individual 
health. I remember my fieldwork in Rajasthan, where whenever the local men 
welcomed me with offerings of opium water (amal), I would tell them that it did 
not agree with my stomach and the moment I had it, it would start running. They 
not only forbade others, but also offered me sugar-wafers (batashd) or sugar-pebbles 
(misri). Some of them also sympathized with my poor digestive system (maida). I 
just want to submit that people would not take it amiss if we explain to them why 
we are abstaining from accepting food or beverage. It would positively be rude on 
our part to speak about hygiene, but we can always take refuge behind the issues 
of health. However, if we have accepted their food, we should not leave it uneaten 
or half-eaten, for it would be interpreted as a sign of impoliteness. 
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4 


What I have seen is that even after the investigator has settled down, the respondents 
keep on standing before him. Actually they are waiting for an ‘order’ (from the 
surveyor) to sit down. The surveyor should make the respondent seated before 
beginning the interview. However, one should keep in mind that there is a hierarchy 
in every community with respect to the sitting pattern. For instance, in a north 
Indian village, an elderly (or senior, influential) man sits on the ‘head-side’ (sirén4) 
of a string cot (khat, charpoy) whilst the younger occupy the ‘leg-side-_(payanta). 
Women rarely sit on the cot in the presence of men, and when they are alone (may 
be with their sons and children), then they might occupy the cot, with the senior- 
most woman occupying the head-side. These folkways are closely followed in a 
traditional community and the surveyor should try to follow the order and hierarchy 
of sitting in public spaces in the presence of others. If women want to sit on the 
floor before the surveyor who is given a chair to sit, let them do so, for it may be a 
local custom. 

In a traditional community (say, a village), when an interview begins with a 
person, who has been sampled or chosen for the purpose, one would find a number 
of other people, from the household and the neighbourhood, assembling around 
the interviewee. It seems as if it is a situation of ‘group interview’. But the surveyor 
is there not to conduct a group interview; therefore, he is expected to tell all those 
who have assembled to leave the scene as he would like to speak to the interviewee 
alone. The surveyor knows that when a schedule is administered on an individual 
in a group situation, the responses may be different in comparison to a situation 
where the interviewee is alone. In a group situation, the interviewee may hesitate 
to share certain highly personal details and may subscribe to the ideas held by the 
group. Or, it is likely that the respondent may become tongue-tied in the presence 
of some of his relatives (for instance, I have observed that the daughter-in-law 
remains quiet in the presence of her mother-in-law, who in fact answers questions 
that are meant for the former). Considering the role of the reactivity factor, which 
can ruin an interview situation, ideally the interviewee should be alone with the 
surveyor, without constraining factors. 

The surveyor should tell the others to leave the respondent alone, if he thinks 
that in their absence, the interviewee will be able to speak uninhibitedly and 
comfortably. But assuming that it may offend them (and it is not a typical fieldwork 
context), thus souring the situation, what he should do is to tell the others to remain 
quiet, even if they know the answer to a question; they should not help the 
interviewee in any way, by prompting or making facial gestures; at best, they 
should be silent listeners. 

My experience is twin-fold in this regard. In one situation, I reasoned out with 
people why their presence was detrimental to the context of the interview; I told 
them that their co-villager was unable to speak openly and give full details on the 
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issues raised, and he was hesitant while speaking in their presence. I told them that 
some people are reticent and shy of speaking in public. Some are ‘private’ 
individuals; they do not wish to talk about themselves and their families in the 
presence of others from their community. Before outsiders — as I was — they are 
uninhibited and do share the secrets of their lives since they know that none of the 
information would be used against them. Perhaps when the others leave, the 
respondent would be able to speak unhindered. In this situation, the people accepted 
my plea. They not only left immediately, but also supported my argument. In another 
context, after I had told the people not to interfere in the process of interviewing, I 
found that they themselves started leaving. They had realized that their presence 
was not appreciated by the interviewer and the respondent, or was obstructing the 
free flow of information. In both cases, the people understood my point without 
getting annoyed. My submission is that people are open to reasoning. Once we 
have explained to them why we need‘ to speak to the respondent privately, they 
often understand and comply with the request. 

However, having said that filling of a schedule is a one-on-one interview affair, 
therefore, ideally, except the interviewer and the interviewee, none should be present 
there, I also want to point out an advantage of having a non-participating (or silent) 
group sharing the space with the respondent. It is likely that the respondent forgets 
a particular point or fact and those who are sitting are cognizant of it; they can 
always remind him about that. Such leads may indeed be helpful. Thus, if someone 
from the group that continues to sit along with the respondent helps in reminding 
the respondent of a particular fact or event, it may be considered as useful, but the 
group should know that they are not supposed to answer on behalf of the respondent. 

Before beginning the interview, we should make it clear to the respondent that 
there is no right or wrong answer; there are correct and factual answers. So he 
. should tell us whatever he knows; if he is not aware, he should say so. In the 
‘context ofan interview schedule it is possible to request the respondent for a 
supporting document; for example, in the context of asking whether the children 
have been vaccinated, the interviewer may ask for the certificate. If the respondent 
is illiterate, one may always refer to the posters — say of the transmission of AIDS, 
syringe, breast-feeding — for communicating an idea. 

Once the interview has begun, please ensure that your mobile phone is switched 
off or on silent mode. If the surveyors have gone ina group to the community (or 
the village), please ensure that while you are interviewing a respondent, your other 
colleagues do not come there, even when they have finished their work and are 
waiting for you to finish your work so that they go home with you. Let them wait 
for you somewhere else. Their entry into your interview situation will make the 
respondent conscious of their presence and may be a distraction. They should 
know as does your respondent that you will leave only after the interview is over. 
You are expected to finish the entire schedule, notwithstanding its length, in one 
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meeting, for the following day the respondent may not be available or may not 
have the same state of mind. Moreover, the ‘spirit’ — in common parlance, ‘mood’ 
— of answering/responding is built up over time. The mood of the respondent at the 
beginning of the interview is different from what it is after some questions have 
been asked; in fact, the degree of the respondent’s involvement gradually escalates. 
If the interview is postponed for another day, it would require an equal amount of 
time for the same mood and ambience to be built up. Once people’s mood elevates, 
they want to talk about themselves. Thus, it is not only that the interviewer wants 
to listen to people; the people also want to share their lives, their predicaments, 
their happiness and woes, with others, particularly patient listeners. This performs 
for them a healing function (or what the psychologists call catharsis), providing an 
outlet to their pent-up tensions and stresses. 


5 


Keep in mind, as much as is possible, the questionnaire, the sequence of questions, 
the words in the questions, so that while the interview is in progress, you need 
not refer to the questions all the time in the presence of respondents. If it is a 
close-ended question, it is good to know the options also. Reading a question 
may break the sequence. You can develop command over the questionnaire if 
you read it thoroughly and go over it before taking it to the field. While filling 
the questionnaire in the field for the first time, you will naturally read the 
questions. After the questionnaire has been filled and before you move on to 
interview the next respondent, read the filled questionnaire closely, mainly to 
know if all questions have been answered. This exercise will help you in 
memorizing the questions. If this process is repeated a couple of times, I do not 
see any reason why you should not be able to commit to your memory the 
questions and their sequence. | 

In a large survey, the task of preparing the questionnaire is done by a different 
set of experts. The field investigator is not the data tabulator, who in turn is different 
from the data analyst; the data interpreter is separate from all; one who treats the data 
statistically is another person, and the one who writes the final report is a different 
professional. It is indeed an example of ‘team research’. In comparison, in fieldwork, 
all these roles coalesce into one individual — the phases of data collection and analysis 
are ineluctably bound; one who collects the data also analyses, and writes the final 
report. Fieldwork generally is a ‘solo’ activity. However, the description of survey 
that I have given may not apply to mini surveys which are carried out by individual 
researchers for a short term project or doctoral dissertation. In that case, they can 
always tabulate and analyze the filled schedule the day it is administered. This will 
further help in memorizing the questions. My own experience is that after 
administering a dozen questionnaires and analyzing them, one remembers the entire 
sequence of questions. Not only is the work done faster but also there is less distraction. 
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If you have already established a tie of putative kinship with the respondent 
right in the beginning of the interview, there may be fewer problems in asking 
sensitive questions. People feel secure in a kinship relationship. Sensitive questions 
should always come towards the end of the questionnaire. By the time you reach 
these questions, you have already established a good rapport with the respondent 
and he would be less inhibited in answering. If the questions pertain to sex practices 
or birth control technology, and the asker of these questions happens to be a person 
of the other gender, then one can always refer to the advertisements on television 
or the posters that are displayed all over, and through these images communicate 
the idea to the interviewee. 

If the respondent expresses his inability to understand this, please repeat — as 
slowly as possible — the content of the images. With a little effort, one would 
succeed in familiarizing the interviewee with the question. For example, in the 
Tripura fieldwork, in a question dealing with the use of sanitary pads during 
menstruation, the male surveyor drew the attention of the female respondent to the 
media advertisements of menstrual pads. Not only did she understand what was 
being asked, but also added that all these things for menstrual hygiene were meant 
for rich people. She added that if women in her community were to spend on these 
luxuries, then they would have no money to buy food. Another woman sitting 
there started telling the other women that the piece of cloth used during menstruation 
is so carefully washed with soap that it is largely free from germs. Women are able 
to ensure the hygienic nature of their cloth, but one does not know, she added, how 
germ-free the menstrual pad sold in the market would be. The point I wish to stress 
is that the image generated a good discussion, providing a peep into their economy, 
understanding and priorities. 

If the respondent is unable to understand in the first few attempts, don’t give 
up. Keep on trying. Remember the interviewees are differentially qualified and 
gifted. Some are able to understand a point quickly; some are slow-headed. Thus, 
the interviewer requires different types of probes, to be used judiciously with 
different informants. 

Keep writing instruments ready — notebook opened, pencils sharpened — so 
that time is not lost. Try to write as quickly.as possible, in points, as ‘scratch 
notes’. Additional points may be written in the notebook, the rest on the schedule. 
The time of the respondent is valuable and if you make him repeat the information, 
he may get frustrated, losing interest in the process. One of the main expectations 
from the interviewer is that he keeps the concentration and the involvement of the 
respondent alive and listens to him with rapt and concerted attention. You should 
not forget that when you engage a person for interview, you are in fact utilizing his 
time that could be used in his other activities. Also, you are not compensating him 
in any material terms for his cooperation. Therefore, in the minimal time, try to 
collect as much information as is possible, following the professional approach. In 
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case you are unable to write the replies of the respondent wholly, as fast as he 
speaks, seek his permission to tape-record the chat, which you can later transcribe. 
Keep in mind that usually four hours are required for transcribing an hour’s 
conversation. 


6 


When should one visit the households in the community? Obviously when people 
are free for a couple of hours to talk to the investigator. Which time of the day 
should it be? In Tripura villages, men leave for work in the fields early in the 
morn; after they have left, the women are generally free; they laze around, talk 
to other women. It is the time when they would be most free to answer the 
questions. Around the noontime, they bathe and then, start preparing the meals. 
It is between two and half past two in the afternoon that the men start returning 
from their work places. They are tired, want to eat, and sleep. Women are always 
with their men around this time; and the children are with their parents. An attempt 
to engage them for interview at this time would be resisted. After lunch, people 
usually sleep. 

Getting up in the early evening, the men are fresh and enjoy talking to the 
surveyors. However, women are busy in daily chores, and certainly, would not 
like to talk to surveyors in the presence of their men. In such a situation, the 
interviewer would be expected to go to the same location twice a day — once in the 
morning to speak to women and later in the early evening to interview the men. 
Since women bathe in the open, when the men are away, the male investigators 
should leave the area before noon. Otherwise they would be labeled ‘peeping toms’ 
and their chances of continuing with the survey work will be jeopardized. Female 
investigators have an advantage over their male counterparts; they may continue 
to stay with women even when they go about with their daily schedule. 

For survey, thus, is required a prior understanding of how people divide their 
time — what do they do at which time? Some kind of a pilot study can apprise you 
of the people’s time ‘apportionment. The convenience of people is of foremost 
concern. You have to interview them when they are free, and not when you are 
free. You have to adjust your schedule accordingly. Since women are home, they 
have larger time at their disposal. But they would be doing something or the other. 
Just because they are home does not imply that they are free. You have to shed off 
your stereotypes about gender roles, and plan your work keeping in view the time 
when people are generally unoccupied or at leisure. Once people know that you 
will not disturb them when they are engaged in a task, they would be forthcoming, 
and your rapport with them would be of a higher order. In the context of the Tripura 
work, I told the male surveyors to return home before noon and write up the 
interview and detail out the scratch and head notes. Although female investigators 
were free to stay in the community even when women busied themselves with 
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bathing and cooking, I also advised them to take some time off during the day for 
writing up. Every evening, the surveyors were expected to return to the community 
to speak to the men. Some hours in the late evening were to be spent on writing up 
the interviews conducted with them. 

When the interview is over, and the surveyor thinks that all questions have 
been answered, he should profusely thank the respondent, his family members and 
neighbours, telling them that they have made a great and indispensable contribution 
to the understanding of certain phenomena. Tell them that though all questions 
have been answered, there might. still be doubts and additional queries, for which 
he would have to come to them again. It is said that the fieldwork does not end. 
The same community of people may be studied over a length of time. It is also 
possible in a survey research where the same people may be studied over time to 
see if a change occurs in their opinions and perceptions. Thus, it does not imply 
that once the interview schedule is filled, relations with people cease. It is also 
likely that you may decide to conduct a first hand field study with people with 
whom you have on an earlier occasion carried out a piece of survey research. 
Research based on the interview schedule falls somewhere in between the continuum 
where one pole is of the mailed questionnaire research and the other of the intensive 
fieldwork of the participant observation type. 

In a large survey, several investigators administer interview schedules on the 
respondents. The usual pattern is that after the day’s work, they return to their 
office, or, as was the case in the Tripura study, they came to the hostel where they 
were all staying in dormitories. The occasions of meeting whether in the office or 
the rest house also give an opportunity to discuss threadbare the experiences of 
filling the schedule. Share your knowledge of the interyiew situation with the others: 
what needs to be discussed are the difficulties that surfaced, the options and 
questions that were left out, the strategies adopted to establish rapport with the 
respondents, the facts that came to the surface but were not within the ambit of the 
questionnaire. Filling of the schedule is not a mechanical exercise; it is a learning 
experience and therefore, it should not only be shared with others but also written 
down. As the field workers write their first hand accounts of data collection, in the 
same manner, the surveyors should also write their accounts of conducting the 
structured interviews. In this way, we shall be able to bring together fieldwork and 
survey research. 

In a nutshell, this paper submits that a survey conducted through interview 
schedule is not an unsentimental endeavour as it is made out to be. The impression 
given is that in case of an interview schedule, the interviewer should read out the 
questions as they have been framed, without adding a word here and there, or 
giving a lead to the interviewee, or trying to improvise upon a question, and should 
note down the answers verbatim. In reality, it is far from being this — rapport has to 
be established almost in the manner in which it is done in a fieldwork; the questions 
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have to be explained without as little improvisation as possible; the subjects have 
to be checked if they wander from the point; one has to think of different strategies 
for interviewing different respondents. In addition, chances of serendipitous findings 
also exist in the case of interview schedule. 


Notes 


1. For survey methodology, see Bailey (1978), Singleton, Jr. and Straits (1999). 

2. Iam using the three words — investigator, interviewer, and surveyor — interchangeably. 
They refer to the person who carries with him a copy of the questionnaire and reads out 
questions from ifin the sequence in which these have been listed. He also notes down the 
replies (or records these) of the person on whom the questionnaire is administered — the 
latter being referred to as the interviewee, respondent, and informant. 

3. Fora distinction between mailed questionnaire and interview schedule, see Bernard (2008). 


See Denzin (2009) on this point. 
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GLOBALIZATION ANG CHANGING BARBER CULTURE: 
A STUDY FROM BOLPUR TOWN, WEST BENGAL, INDIA 


Tapas Pal” 





India is a vivid experienced country about social stratification and differentiation. Since the Empire 
of Ballal Sen (king of Gour during middle of 12% century AD) this discrepancies was generated 
in Bengal’s society and originated like — Brahmin, Khatrio, Baishya, Sudrah. Barber was a specific 
untouchable backward community of sudrah- society. Usually barbers belong to a heredity caste 
or clan and a reflector of purifying and cleaning of our blue planet’s society. Due to untouchable 
they are not engaged in other jobs without their own saloon work and ultimately their economic, 
educational and social backbone cannot witness with significant developmental scenario till today 
in most part of our country. But with the advent of ‘globalization, the saloon work and barber’s 
social life has been changing to some extent from its origination in respect of working method, 
process, and location. The present paper highlights such a group of barbers’ people who are 
engaged in saloon work in Bolpur town depicting the changing cultural scenario related to their 
working life and the needs of their life with changing society. 


Keyword: Napit, Sudrah, globalization, migration, untouchable. 
Introduction 


A barber (from the Latin ‘barber’ mean ‘beard’) is someone whose occupation is 
to cut any type of hair, to style hair in order to change or maintain a person’s 
image, give shaves and trim beard, hair texturing, hair coloring, provide facial and 
perm. In Bengali community, they are called as ALTA BOU. Due to tropical and 
subtropical of India, most of year it is experienced with pretty hot and dusty nature. 
That’s why perhaps cleanliness is some sort of obsession and most of people are 
sweeping or taking baths in all the time. Even very poor people try their best to 
look neat and tidy with frequent trips of the barber. The institution of barber is a 
very old onein Indian society. Generally they are belonging to a hereditary caste, 
variously called like-Mangali, Hajjam, Nayee, Nayi Brahmin, Vaostaad „Napit. 
This empirical study of barber reveals the rate and magnitude of changing scenario 
of saloon workers culture with barber shops in the context of modernization, 
nationalization and globalization in Bolpur town of West Bengal, India. 


Methodology 


The study is best on primary data which inclydes door to door survey of the total 
51 barber shops and houses of barber, personal interview and other convenient 
sources due to complete non- availability of secondary data. Here random sampling 
techniques have been applied due to large number of observation. 
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About the Study Area 


Bolpur is a municipality in Birbhum District in the state of West Bengal, India. It is 
145 km north of Kolkata and is best known for the proximity to Visva- Bharati, the 
university set up by Rabindranath Tagore: the Nobel laureate poet. Given its 
proximity to Santiniketan and Sriniketan it is one of the seats of Culture and 
education in West Bengal. Bolpur is located at 23°40’N 87°43’E/23°67'N 87°72’E 
/ 23.67; 87.72. Bolpur is 2 km away from Tagore’s Shantiniketan. 


Objectives 


The objectives of this study comprise the following- 
1. To highlight the concept of barber, barber shop and barber culture. 


2. The rate and magnitude of changing scenario of saloon workers culture 
with barber shops in the context of modernization, nationalization and 
globalization in Bolpur town. 


3. To elaborate the barber’s perception about customers (welfare aspiration, 
market competition) and their own culture through Wall-Culture of 
Barbershop in globalised era. 


Barber, Barbering and Barbershop: A Historical Overview 


“Mansuhanghita” (a most ancient book of Hindu rules and regulations) is the 
parents of caste division of social stratification in Hindu society. According to this 
book, our society was classified into four-group like- Brahmin, Khatrya, Baisahya, 
Sudhra. Brahmin is the most higher caste and belonging to the tip of society or in 
social stratification in respect of all purity, ability, social administrative power, 
knowledge, regulator and controller of all lower caste mainly Sudrhaya. According 
to “Manushanghita”, the birthplace of Brahmin community is the mouth of Brahma 
(God of Universe). So Brahmin has highest power in society and all in caste. And 
sudraya is the servant of all the higher caste of the society. These sudraya people 
are untouchable in Hindu society so their work is to purity and clean the higher all 
castes (Brahmin, Khatrio & Baishya) through the cutting of their hair, beard ,nails. 
Barbers are identified in Hindu society specific some surnames like — Brahmin, 
Paramanick, Thakur etc .When we will open the historical page of barber, then a 
vast controversial background comes up. Archeologists have found well designed 
copper-bronze razors in Indus valley excavation. In ancient Indian barber’s were 
traditionally used a messengers & go between delicate matters. Even today in rural 
India, for instance, opening the discussion of an arranged marriage alliance to the 
father of a prospective groom & bride, barbers are the proffered go-between. Since 
the empire of Ballal Sen community division in Hindu society has been emerged 
strongly & from that time all the barbers were belonging in Sudrah community. 
For that reasons they are untouchable. They don’t touch to Brahmin (upper class 
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community of society) and even unfortunately if they touch to Brahmin, then the 
upper class Brahmin expelled from one’s caste (or out-caste). So, the statuses of 
these Napits are belonging in untouchable part of our society till today. Though it 
has been slightly reformatted from modern scientific time period but most part of 
rural as well as urban India, it is doing maintained, that is, barbering work only 
made for barber community. Court barber’ with direct access to the kings and 
ministers were obviously men of influence. In fact the founder of the immense 
: Nanda Empire (pre-Mayurayan) started life as a humble Barber. In ancient India 
they also performed surgery and dentistry to battle field injuries because of their 
expertise in handing the razor. If we want to find out the time period of the 
application of this barbering concept in Indian society, then we have huge winsome 
examples like- looking at old’ Indian sculpture(Pasupati murti of Harrapa 
civilization,scupter of Gautam Buddha on rock etc.) .We notice most of the men 
folk were clean shaves, except wondering wise men. In our country barber was 
basically attached to village and was paid every harvest in sacks of grain, granted 
some land which he could till, a place to stay and obtained some tips. In turn, he 
had to look after the hair of everybody in village. In some rural area hairy species 
of water buffalo too needed regular skin shaves. In ancient society the rural India 
was experienced the mobile barbers who moved around, bringing alone their kit as 
they move from village hut to village houses .So on that times the barbers shops 
were not developed in modern way or as like in permanent shop. Gradually with 
the stepping of time, barbers set up their shops under a convenient shady tree (or 
canopy type greenish trunk tree) or cross roads junction or markets. After that a 
ramshackle wooden shade or kaccha wall (made by bamboos strip with soil) with 
tin roof (or rice straw roof) -serve as a barber shop there is usually big mirror, and 
ancient wooden chair with an adjustable neck rest for shaving has emerged. Which 
ultimately move to concrete A. C. barber shop (mainly in urban area). With the 
improvement of our scientific civilization, curtain system (Parda pratha — in 
Bengali) of our society has been partially deteriorating and for this Indian female 
society has came to contribute their contribution in barber activities with the help 
of barber shop, especially name as female beauty parlor. 


Structure of Barbershop 


In the initiation of barbering, barbers were mobile and moved around, bringing 
along with their kit as they move village home to home. After some time period, 
their mobile behavior has some changed and become static and set up barber 
shop under a convenient shady tree or crossroads junction or market. And in 
modern phase their barbershop has moved to concrete globalize structure (like- 
‘Friend’ Barber shop of Bolpur town). Though recently in some rural hut (local 
Bengal’s term market structures in specific day of every week), there are some 
relict of the old age barbershop is found but the number of it’s very shortly 
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(recently it is found in back side of Bolpur-sriniketan railway station, where 
saloon work is done under tree shade with old style chair &no mirror is found 
here for customer). 


Identity of Barbershops 


In ancient time due to lack of concrete saloon or modern nameplate or glow 
signboard, people find out the barbershop with the name of the barbers, like Hari 
Napit (local name of barber) shop. But in modern phase, in most part of Bolpur, . 
around 50% barbershop has its specific glow signboard or nameplate e.g. Rupam 
saloon, Glamour saloon. But there are around 50% barbershop of this block has 
no name in front of their barbershops. These all are identify by customer with the 
name of barber of those barbershops like Ambika Thakur’s saloon in Santiniketan 
road. 


Changing Tools of Barber’s Trades 


Seating Place of Customer for Cutting their Hair or Beard 


In ancient time customers were seated on one or two bricks structure and the barber 
cutting the hair or braded with standing or sometimes bending their knees or they 
also seated on the some higher place than customers. With the increasing of time, 
it moves to an ancient wooden chair with an adjustable neck rest for shaving. And 
which is found most frequently in recent modern phase, this seating place and its 
nature moves to highly modernized bearing with sponging chair (found in mainly 
20% saloon). — 


Setting on one or two bricks 


accumulated in a place 





Barber Dresses 


western style dresses:Pant- 
lower wear,Shirt-upper wear 


li’s Hindu į 






:Dhoti- Lower wear, Panjabi- upper wear 





< 
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Use of cloths during catting of hair & bread: 


White colour markan{local term) cloths = 


Use of tools for cutting beard: 


‘Khar’ Docal Bengal terra of Raror} 





Use of shaving créam — 





No ute of brush, oniy use foam, wth 
hand on customer face 
wooden / Plastic Structure m lower part & 
very thin hmr hice ruckested bermabte 





Spectfic instrument for wetting beard: 


Glass bottle with brazen knab Plastic bottle for water spraying 
for water spraying 
Ho instrument, oniy EID 
Eg 





Method of hair cutting & use of tools: 
Different Sizes hair clipper -% °12 MM or 3/8 *, 


4 MM, X" or 3MM, hairdryer Machine. 


Ty 





Only one type S 
of halr cutting > cutter from 1980 > 


with shear 
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For Hair Colour 


In ancient India, the hair colouring method was not applied in society. But due tó 
scientific revolution and modernization, our Indian society as well as Bolpur society 
is trying to adopt the modern techniques (like-Garnier colour natura) in their hair 
colouring like Blue or reddish or brown etc. 


Use of Techniques, Tools, Methods for Washing, Clearing & Refreshing of Face 


In most modern period, when peoples are highly influenced by cinema artist, 
national players etc. The frequency of hair cutting, beard maintaining, face washing, 
cleaning, bleaching has increased largely. So the uses of different creams, 
techniques, methods, washing instruments have increased largely with like face 
scrubbing by Herbal Apticotface body scrub, Biofresh fruit cream, Aroma plus 
Herbal-Astringent Lotion, Dabur Gulabori premium, Hip[hop skin com foam wash 
, Aroma plus Herbal cleaning milk, Bio- fresh diamond kit of face wash ,naturoma 
saffire- cleaning gey. 


Massage in Barbering 


In earliest time period of our earth’s civilization, the massage in barbering was not 
found. But with the improvement & growth of our society, the fashion, passion & 
desire of folk peoples has been changed. Due to heavy working- day of man, people 
try to take some rest period with the body, scull, and hand and in most modernly 
face massage. With the changing aspiration vis a vis behavior of the human being, 
there are different companies are trying to supply the required needs of massage 
methods to fulfill human more satisfaction. And to support this statement, I will 
deliberate some examples from the Bolpur-barbershops, where sporadic massage 
creams (Olina massage cream of Himachal Pradesh) are being used in this first 
decade of 21st century. Most of the barbers (modernized or old fashion shops) of 
this town follow some different head and body massage methods. According to 
these barbers, the causes of these types of massaging after hair or beard cutting are 
one type of facility to capture more customers. 


Entertainment 


Most the modern barbershops (Rupam saloon,Keshbinnash saloon) used T. V., 
digital sound player (C.D.) in their barbershops. In this whole surveying, it has 
come out that, comparative old fashion songs (1960-80 decade Indian Bollywood 
songs) are used here for entertaining of Napit’s & customers, rather modern Rock- 
music. I think, these old-age slow-redhym highly thoughtful songs create a peaceful 
& restful mind for customer & barbers — which ultimately create some psychological 
peaceful condition for their nerve-sysiem in their hardy working life. On the lop 
sided comparative less modern poor barbershops (like-Sakuntala saloon at 
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Bhubandanga) also followed the entertaining media like Radio. Even sometime, - 
when if this radio entertaining method is not available , then barber create a song- 
full environment through their own voice also cradicale the fatigue body & mind 
condition of customers. 


Cleanness 


They used fresh daily washing clothes for cutting or beard .they deposited all the 
cutting hairs to the specific corners of their shops. They transported all hair & 
disposal materials of their shops (like used shaving foams, bled, cottons, mouth 
fresher nappies) from their shops. I have search their most cleanness behavior i.e. 
all ‘shops deposit disposal items of their shops into a specific bucket or dustbin in 
specific shops corner, which in not looking frequently when customer entrance to 
shops. Even those salons are very poor in structurally and economically, they are 
also following cleanness behavior through the temporary accumulated of cutting 
hairs and other waste items in the specific corners of their shops. 


Competitive Behavior of Barbers 


To maintain their own position of income different barbers adopt different 
methods in their barbering process. For explaining, they are used music system 
T. V. special waiting place, different modern creams or Lotion after shaving 
&before shaving & they felled the customer demand with patiently. Modernized 
saloons are largely followed by above facilities. For catching customer, most of 
the barbers are followed of their specific new facilities like try to give some light 
massage to customer-body, head, hand, fingers, without any additional cost after 
hair cutting or shaving .comparatively, some economically poor barbers, they- 
try to give some new extra facilities to their customer like after & before shaving, 
they clean the face of customers with modern Tonner or cleaning milk (like - 
Aromaplus Herbal cleaning milk of Kolkata)without any additional cost. But 
they try to give their best and they followed their good hand massage after 
haircutting or shaving. 


Consciousness 


Globalization improves the disease consciousness among Barbers. For instance, 
after whole day working, they clean their hands by soap or Detols. Also in their 
shop they use individual bleeds for individual-folk. Most of the Bolpur —barbers 
(92%) are not conscious about their own health and customers health. Rest of 
beauty parlor both male & female shops maintained their ‘no smoking’ writing in 
interior of shops for example, Friends beauty parlor. 

Wall culture: A most innovative term is to determine the aspiration of customer- 
barber in their present time trend about saloon culture. For explaining, according 
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to Ambita Thakur (55 years old, first barber of Bolpur town), the style of hair or 
beard is highly influenced by Indian film artist. For explaining he deliberate some 
examples i.e. during 1930-50 decade most of the customer was influence by 
Pramathesh Barua & Ashok kumar (most popular film artists of Indian film 
industry). After that time, Uttam kumar (highly Godfather of 1950-70 decade in 
Indian film industry) was the pathfinder of all salon-customers. And in recent time 
period, most of the customer wants to look like Salman Khan, Sharukh Khan, 
Amitabh Bacchan, Amir Khan-as Bollywood film artist. In between 15-30 age group 
customers are highly influence by the style of film artist and also the Footballer, 
Cricketer, Tennis player & copy their hair as well as beard style. In recent time 
most saloon of Bolpur town, we see different colour posters of most popular film 
artists ( mainly -Mithun Chakrobarty-most popular hero of rural-Bengal), footballer, 
cricketer, tennis players (like — Rozak Federar) of different countries. Along this 
posters, in all saloon, another religious sign have find out i.e. a sacred area is 
situated in wall of saloon, where their faithful god (Ganesha- a Hindu male God 
for good luck, Lakshmi- a Hindu female god for money) picture & their photo 
frame (also laminated),Mangal-ghat(Bengali term means a sacred earthen pitcher) 
are also identified here. Most of the highly modernized saloon wall (e.g. Friends 
or Rupam etc.)s of this town is totally or partially covered with glass or mirror in 
three side wall & sometimes also the roof of the salon. In most wall of normal 
salon (where very simple tools, techniques applied for barbering) is experienced 
by hanging different calendars of their Hindu Gods. Most interestingly today, during 
the survey, we see a specific frame as wall in which some Muslim script is found 
on white paper by red ink. according to barber of that salon, this writing is a specific 
mantra (mistrial formula) & when the customer will see it during the enter of the 
saloon, then that customer will influence by that saloon psychologically this 
customer \will become permanent customer of that salon . In highly modernized 
salon (Friends, Rupam) conscious behavior of barbers has been found through 
some writing caption like ‘NO SMOKING’. So, it can be said that this barbers are 
not highly literate but they are educated about their and customer health 
consciousness as in globalize manner. Again, A.C. T.V., digital sound box are also 
attached with special frame in the upper corner of saloon as it seen in ‘Keshbinnays’ 
saloon at Masjid road. These all are the reflector of modernity. Tube lights, marker 
lights, CLF bulb (power saving) small sized glistering cluster lights are also found 
in the wall of the modern saloon of this town 
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Nationalization in Barbering Concept: on the Light of Recent Bolpur 


. Barbering 


Blofresh prit emam , 
Dabe Gulaban proamum, 
oo bel apricot face bey 
wrth, Bic- Thash d'ama 
nt af yace were, bso fri rh 
ot ree Èy) ete 

pach fing! ov hair chaps 


i tt oe - 


Bunt 
Ear mir 
colour naturals, deere Latins 





Alp nop skin com fore 
wash, strec dots cofow, 





=~ It indicate the major Towns of thet States from winch 
deferent items move to Bolpur Town of West Bengal, > 
to improve the modem Barbering concepts as in Nationalization norm. 


a, —pe = it indicate the flowing direction of different items for modern 
berbering for Bolpur Town. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


INTERVENTIONS AND TRIBAL DEVELOPMENT : CHALLENGES BEFORE 
TRIBES IN INDIA IN THE ERA OF GLOBALISATION (Ed) - by Behera, M. C. 
and Jumyir Basar, 2010, Serials Publications, New Delhi 110 002, pp. 599, Price 1695. 


Development programmes — their systematic framing and feasible implementations — have 
always raised lot of questions in the different directions and especially during the present 
period those questions have become excessively pin-pointed and penetrating due to the 
cross-cultural phenomena and the rapidly changing perceptions of the people activated by 
various trends of conceptual modifications. But when the development perspectives are 
connected with the tribal people, these put forward a very Complicated issue and especially 
during the contemporary period the issue has been multiplied into various dimensions giving 
mixed responses in different perspectives. It is to be noted, in this connection, that much 
have been said on the subject of tribal development — its successes and failures have been 
put forwards during different times and measures have been suggested to find out the way 
of activated stepping and successful implementation. Lots of literatures have been put forward 
by the scholars and working personnel in which multifarious dimensions have been explored 
to reach the requisite goal but despite these the tribal development issues and problems 
have not been witnessed the processed practical solutions because of the interactions of 
different factors through time and space. As the tribes of India depict the broad based 
contextual dimensions ‘having multiplicity of life-ways and thought-ways, diversified 
philosophical principles and moral aptitudes, so it is very difficult, if not impossible, to 
design some broad principles for development in relation to their causes. In consequence of 
this there is always a specific need for having in touch with the various observations made 
by the different field workers as well as the analytical observers because of the fact that the 
trends of failures and the successes would provide the solid platform to stand firmly and 
thereby evaluate properly on the delicate causes of development of the tribal communities. 
On this particular viewpoint the present treatise, edited by M. C. Behera and Jumyir Basar, 
would necessarily come to some help to check up the variegated patterns of understandings 
of the people involved as well as the interpretations of the workers concerned. The different 
working patterns centre round the planning and programmes of various governmental 
organizations as well as the scholastic bodies have been brought forward in course of 
presentation of 28 different papers, written by 37 scholars on the diversified issues With the 
focal point encircling on the issue of interventions on the different dimensions of tribal 
welfare issues. 

Globalization has now become a catchy word especially in the domain of social science 
and very often attempts are being made to evaluate the tribal groups in the line of 
globalization. It has recently become fashion-oriented perspective of tribal studies. Like all 
other socio-cultural phenomena having closed integration with the economic perspective 
globalization also presents many action-oriented factors to bring basic changes in the social 
setting which are always conditioned by many psycho-social factors and tradition orientation. 
It should not be placed in the same rank with the phenomenon of modernization. It is 
always to be kept in mind that the tribal people of India represent towering antiquity-oriented 
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human groups which have been facing multi-angled influences of the exotic situational 
context through time and space. Thus the way of life of these people provides the categorical 
witness of multifarious outside influences falling on them through the long course of history. 
It is not the whole truth that the interactions on the cause of the tribals are the only efforts of 
the post-independent India. In the thirties of the last century besides the alien administrators 
the eminent Indian ethnographers and social scientists came forward to intervene into the 
tribal affairs. Though those attempts were not categorically centralized on the development 
in the strict sense of the term, as is believed today, yet the attempts at that time were made 
on the condition of the people due to different outside influences. The contact of western 
civilization on the tribal people of India of the remote past is no less important factor than 
the globalization of the present period in studying the patterns of alteration in tribal life and 
activities. The study of the Father of Indian Anthropology, S.C. Roy, in the year 1931, on 
the effect on the Aborigines of Chotanagpur of their contact with western civilization is a 
case in point. It was followed by some other anthropologists in their line of discussions on 
the impact of foreign element on the tribal life and thinking pattern. It is quite natural that 
the National Government has come forward to look into the situation with a different view- 
point after framing up the constitutional provisions and exploring various research-based 
developmental dimensions as well as taking of special measures to set up various 
administrative wings to conduct the different activities on the question of development. 

The present compendium is to be considered as a beautiful source of information on 
the different patterns and perspectives of interventional activities in relation to the various 
spheres of developmental activities of the tribals. The present editors are to be congratulated 
for providing their readers to have the facilities for getting in touch with the diversified 
experience of so many scholars worked actively on the different tribal scenario which speak 
about the various extents of the problems of study and understandings. Various lights has 
been thrown by the authors on the different issues like resettlement realities, conservational 
features, sustainable development process, formal education, indigenous knowledge, 
folkloric patterns, social transformation, socio-economic and ecological factors, impact of 
globalization etc. in the background of the different tribal groups. In their attempts of their 
broad-based introductory remarks based on the papers included here the editors have, no 
doubt, done a significant job which indicates the laborious achievement in their hard-pressed 
work on the developmental issues in connection with the tribal people. The papers included 
here are expected to provide some basic knowledge on the development scenario to the 
inquisitive future workers. The specific advantage lies here is that the working patterns of 
the different authors highlight the multiple angles of tribal development embracing variegated 
tribal groups with their diversified pattems of comprehensions which are needed to be 
understood in their.proper perspective. The felt needs of the people will only be apprehended 
when the people concerned are highlighted by empirical findings with their psycho- 
philosophical settings ın their socio-cultural matrix. 

There is no denying of the fact that the book concerned has been designed and 
systematically forwarded to fulfill the particular purpose. But a question arises regarding 
the sub-title of the book centering round the phenomenon of globalization. The process of 
globalization in the tribal domain has been assessed here loosely. If the impact of such 
process is considered as an integrated pattern, as has been indicated in the second title, it 
should have been dealt with the requisite depth of interpretations in relation to the specific 
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factors characterizing the phenomenon of globalization in particularized comprehensional 
monitoring on the tribe or tribes as the case may be. In order to make the point a bit clear 
some sort of organised editing of the work was needed. Despite this the data that have been 
presented here from empirical sources along with requisite expositions are undoubtedly 
helpful for all concerned because of its explorations of the different dimensions on the 
issues of tribal development. 


R. M. Sarkar 


MICROFINANCE AND WOMEN’S EMPOWERMENT (Ed), Kaushik, Surendra K. 
and V. Rengarajan, 2010, Serials Publications, New Delhi 110 002. pp. 168 price 550. 


The concept of gender inequality in Indian thinking pattern is, no doubt, detrimental to the 
issue of overall development of the country. It can not be denied that the betterment of the 
human society is conditioned by the joint welfare measures of both males and females and 
there must be a close linkage of cooperation and coordination between these two categories 
of humanity. It is to be noted with great concern that the meaningful existence and in-depth 
working of the human social system need the joint enterprise by men and women without 
any discrimination. During the recent period there has developed a specific trend, in the 
world perspective, to resist any kind of existing gender inequality. India has already 
subscribed to this view. Hence there has developed the idea of empowerment of women 
both in the economic and social arena so that they can be able to stand firmly by the side of 
men and work jointly to the cause of national development. 

Of late, women empowerment programme has been taken up as the urgent issue in the 
domain of overall development of the country. It has been decided by the National 
Government that various measures must be adopted seriously to empower the women 
population in different categories and in order to serve the purpose befitting methodological 
principles should be adopted. In the book under review the application of microfinance in 
the attempt to develop the womenfolk mostly in the rural scenario has been discussed and 
evaluated through the forwarding of different concrete examples. It has been understood 
though lately that the women are regarded to be the equal participants in the welfare state 
and not as dependants. On this specific issue various attempts has been and are being taken 
up to help the women stand on their own footing economically as the total economic 
dependence on the male partners is a very bad sign for the developing nation. During one of 
the initial stages the development of women and children was highlighted through the 
adoption of Women in Development approach in the early seventies of the last century. But 
the failure of this as well as several others like programmes instigated the organizers to find 
out other means to reach the proper goal. The growth of microfinance concept gives vent to 
the construction of a newly-oriented setting for women’s development especially in the 
rural sectors. The specific idea of development lies here in the concept of providing help to 
the women entrepreneurs in their own farm management as well as financial setting by 
making it viable for them to engage themselves in productive economic pursuits as micro 
enterprising personnel. This specific programme of activities and their outcome can easily 
be the basic standpoint, for having socio-economic empowerment leading to the familial 
development. 
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The book under review is specifically planned to focus light on micro financing and 
its various impact on women’s empowerment procedures. The book starts with a short 
preface where the first editor, Dr. S. K. Kaushik, enumerates the fact that after the 
attainment of independence of the country an idea was developed to launch the small 
enterprise and small-scale industries for the basic development of the people but the 
practice was side-tracked due its shifting to heavy industrial units and government-oriented 
enterprises. That specific situation received a right turn when the Gramaeen Bank 
phenomenon became enriched by the idea under the concept of microfinance and micro 
enterprise. There are eight broad-based papers written by eleven scholars who have focused 
their studies on microfinance in different dimensions. The inaugural paper has been 
presented by the second editor, Dr. V. Rengarajan where he authentically cited the 
diversified phenomena of microfinance syndrome starting from its genesis to the present 
understandings including its bright and dark sides with concrete examples. In consequence 
of the very fast expansion of SHGs and their subsidiary activities together with the 
communication of essential services ın different domains an abrupt change has set in and 
it is principally diverted towards the bottom up conceptual activities. This ultimately 
abandoned the “trickle down” developmental concept. It has been assessed here with due 
reasons that MF-SHG system in the background of its social ethical values are provided 
with the basic potentialities for the cause of empowerment of women or their poverty 
reduction. In one of the papers the tribal perspective of working of the microfinance in 
the line of poverty reduction and employment of women has been illustrated along with 
the functioning of the Self Help Groups. Some contributors here inform us that there are 
also some negative impact and limitations to the factor of empowerment. Many a time 
the increase of work loads in women causes ill-health and exhaustion. Whatever may be 
the fact the majority of women are not seen in displeased mood. The studies by all the 
scholars have highlighted the fact that micro credit always exerts help on the rural women 
for the starting of income generating projects in taking active part in credit services and 
also in enjoying freedom in expenditure management at their household levels. These 
trends have been perfectly shown by the different contributors in their own fields of 
study. In the different discussions on the principal issues of microfinance and women’s 
empowerment various achievements of the SHG-Bank Linkage Programme — its problems 
and prospects as well as reformation patterns have been illustrated. The collaboration 
pattern between the Bank and the NGO under microfinance programme has been focused 
here in the different dimensions 1n understanding the nature and extent of collective action 
and cooperation. 

The papers included in this compendium are self-explanatory and their effort to 
focus the basic importance of microfinance in the context of women’s empowerment 
is effectual. These-would readily help the readers to understand the specific nature 
and extent of microfinance as well as to comprehend how it can be activated to empower 
the women in rural setting .The book is pledged to open an important horizon of 
women empowerment procedure and is expected to be very much helpful to the young 
‘Scholars trying to understand the basic principles and emerging patterns of the concept in 
question. 


R. M. Sarkar 
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RURAL DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA : SCOPE FOR INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT (Ed) - Reddy, Y.Gangi and Shankar Chatterjee, 2010, Serials 
Publications, New Delhi 110 002, pp. 295, Price — Rs. 945. 


Rural development programme and its proper implementation are regarded as the key factor 
in the overall programme of the country like India which is basically dominated by the rural 
based people. It has been accepted whole-heartedly that until and unless the well-being of 
the rural communities in the background of the total rural settings is done in the strict sense 
of the term there would be no progression of the country as a whole. After the attainment of 
independence various attempts have been and are being made to put the rural settings under 
activated development programme.\The agro-based economy of the rural India has already 
been brought under various development programme to reach the much-wanted desire for 
green revolution. It has certainly found out the goal to a considerable extent. During the 
present circumstances and according to the global trend the purpose of development of the 
people should be more and more pin-pointed with the direct and continuous involvement 
of the people of all concerned. In order to fit with the situations the overal] effort for 
industrialization is definitely regarded as the first ptiority. The industrialization of the country 
has been the motto of the Government since the attainment of independence but the very 
effort for most of the time is centralized on the large scale industries and, no doubt, the 
country has progressed considerably in this sphere of activities. But the case of rural 
industrialization patterns and perspective have not been taken up with due seriousness through 
the adoption of specifically requisite strategies. Indian rural settings were traditionally 
characterized by village-based and home-centered industrial activities which were organized 
and controlled by caste-based accomplishment and governance. There is no denying of the 
fact that when these tradition-oriented superior rural technological skill and eligibility of 
the age-old cottage industries are reinforced according to the present day scientific skill and 
inventions to make these broad-based, the rural economic devices would be befitting to the 
domain of rural industrial setting and its life-situations. 


The book under review has been arranged in such a fashion that the different papers 
included here gives the different dimensions of the prospects and problems of the rural 
environment- based industries. It has been observed that despite a lot of endeavour in 
promoting their rural industries the actual process has failed to bear the desired results and 
the issue has become peripheral to the conventional industrialization system. This pattern 
of observation has been examined and analysed by the different authors in their as many as 
20 papers. There are discussions on the impact of economic reforms on rural industry when 
various observations have been made on the attempts of reformation through the ages. The 
functional role of the market for rural products, the fair trade movement, the need of the 
rural industries in the issue of sustainability under globalization have been assessed with 
concrete examples in many places. The role of market is, no doubt, an essential concern for 
the spread and functioning pattern of the industrial devices and on this issue some concrete 
discussions are seen to be appreciable here. The causes of handloom textiles, match industry, 
artisan foot wear industry, coir industry are categorically discussed in the different 
perspectives to bring out their individual roles on the rural masses. The place of textile in 
the textile scenario of the present time has been evaluated and it has been considered a 
prospective industry because of its market power and innovation capacity. India’s position 
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in the world market on this issue has been analyzed with relevant data. The textile policy of 
the government has been assessed and analysed, and it has been suggested that the policy 
concerned should be framed upon to suit the challenges of the changed environment and 
must be fitted to the need of the hour. Here an attempt has also been made to focus the 
handloom industry as the possible model for sustainable rural development comprising 
traditional skills. The handloom sector deserves the top position in the occupational sphere 
in the country just after agriculture. The advantage of this industry is manifold. It has been 
recognized as the immense economic potential having the characteristic features of low 
capital and energy requirements with the ability to provide livelihood to a great mass of 
people. Like textile the coir industry has been identified as one of the most employment 
opportunity providing factors though it still needs some specific attention to increase its 
immense export potential. The prospect of cultivation of cassia senna plants and its impact 
on rural society in India deserves interest in this sphere of thinking. Indian senna plants are 
cultivated for leaves and immature pods because of their strong laxative quality. As because 
it has got a great demand in the international market and since India has got an excellent 
opportunity to increase its products, trade and export it has been suggested that the cultivation 
of these plants is needed to be multiplied for an effective rural based industry. While 
evaluating the activities and occupational patterns of the artisan footwear industry the 
categorical importance of its self-sustenance in rural set up has been highlighted. In this 
rural industrial scenario micro enterprises are dominant. The most important factor is that 
in this cottage industry the entire family participates in the production process. In the 
discussion pattern on this age-old footwear industry various factors like strength, weakness, 
opportunities and threats have been systematically pointed out with some suggestive 
measures. Women’s close-set participation in organizing the diary projects in Rajasthan 
needs mention in this domain. The women working in their self-organized sector are seen 
to have broken the gender stereo-typing. The womenfolk through their activity patterns 
overcome the male dominance and suppression and in this domain they attract due attention 
in the village. Andhra Pradesh has shown the proficiency of the rural women, belonging to 
the SHGs, in running with due credit a rural bank fulfilling all the required formalities. In 
addition to these there are concrete discussions here in some papers on the regulatory laws- 
for SSIs. Various patterns of reservations of products have been highlighted and some 
suggestions have been made on the making of SSI products competitive in both internal 
and external markets. Some suggestions have also been made on the infrastructure 
development. The central theme of the discussions in the background of the different papers 
lays on the fact that rural industrialization is regarded as the important strategy for 
employment generation and poverty reduction. Still there are a lot of multifaceted 
shortcomings which have debarred the requisite success. Various suggestions have been 
put forward by the different scholars according to their own line of thinking and viewing of 
the total situation. On these grounds this anthology is expected to provide some specific 
guide lines to proceed forward with the spirit of organizing rural industrial units. Despite 
some repetitions of the same type of materials the book is worth reading especially for the 
people working in the actual field as well as for the policy makers and evaluators in these 
specific spheres of development strategies. 


R. M. Sarkar 
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THE FIRST CIVILIZATION OF THE WORLD - by P. Priyadarshi, Siddharth 
Publications, New Delhi, Price ‘Rs. 500, Pages 170 


In 2001 The International Human Genome Sequencing Consortium started cataloguing 
common human haplotypes for the first time. It is just about nine years gone, and now 
genetic fidger printing methods have not only become advanced but the data generated 
have become so great that origin and dispersal of man can be demonstrated easily through 
the time estimation of the mutations of marker haplogroups. Consequently this technique is 
fast emerging as a credible alternative to fossil evidence to trace the emergence and 
distribution of our human ancestors. 

Dr. Priyadarshi approaches his entire delineation to trace the birth of man, his language 
and other attributes of culture through the evidences provided by molecular genetics. This 
he does in combination with molecular genetical markers in plants and animals man 
domesticated. He traces the origin and spread of mice and rats also through this technique 
and demonstrates that farming must have originated ın India first and then spread into west 
Asia. The entire work is spread into 11 chapters and a 20 pages bibliography in smaller 
font. Each of these chapter headings are self explanatory and one can easily understand the 
issues dealt with in them from these headings. For example, the first chapter discusses the 
earliest farming sites of Eurasia on archaeological grounds. The second chapter discusses 
the issue of Human Evolution and dispersal out of India over last 100,000 years on the 
basis of molecular genetics. Each successive chapters follow the same patterns for human 
being, his culture, his domesticates and also his language having dispersed out of India. 
The author has taken pains to understand several extremely diverse and specialized subjects 
to drive his point about India being the epicenter of both biological and cultural evolution 
of man home. 

This kind of super-imposition of archaeology, linguistics and genomic attributes are 
seen almost all over in each of the chapters. It is not an easy job to combine these diyerse 
disciplines to understand the history of human civilization. It is also true that such attempts 
have been made earlier but Dr. Priyadarshi had to work hard to demonstrate significant pre- 
conceived bias in almost all these earlier studies. 

Before the advent of molecular genetics all conclusions regarding the origin of the 
genus Homo and its subsequent ramification was based on fossil finds. These were seldom 
complete and at times depended on such small fragments as merely a tooth or a broken 
ramus of the mandible. It is well known how Weidenreich, a celebrated plaeontologist, 
picked up a single tooth from a Chinese vendor selling bones for folk medicine ın a city in 
China. He found the tooth so peculiar that we enunciated and entirely new family of pre- 
human race and named in Telanthropus. This kind of looking out for fossils soon became a 
full time activity of reputed scholars like the Leakeys in Kenya or Johanson in Ethiopia. 
Today Lake Turkana in east Africa and Omo in Ethiopia have become such famous names 
that,no text book in palaeoanthropology can avoid these names. 

By the end of the sixties a consensus about human origin and dispersal was arrived at. 
This was entirely based on these fossils. This proposed that the large branch from within 
which smaller branches emerge is called Genus Homo. Somewhere between 2.4 to 2.1 
million years ago the first smaller branch (called a species) from within this emerged and it 
was Called habilis. Whether the next branch called erectus in Asia and ergaster in Africa 
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emerged from the habilis was not well understood. However, most scholars today believe 
that erectus evolved in the Caucasus region and then migrated to Africa. Whether kabilis 
went extinct in the mean time or mixed with the invading erectus to give to the ergaster 
cannot be decided as yet until more evidence is discovered. It was also accepted that Homo 
erectus migrated to various parts of Africa, Europe and Asia and developed into regional 
varieties of Homo sapiens sapiens. That is, the common ancestry of all mankind is pushed 
to 1.8 million years. This was referred to as the “Theory of multiregional origin.” Many 
geneticists found this view difficult to accept. They argued that accepting all human 
populations all over the world having independently evolved in a parallel way to give rise 
to the same species is a genetic improbability unless one accepts that people in various 
parts of the world belong to different species. 

In 1987, for the first time, mitochondrial DNA was used to promulgate a new theory 
named “Out of Africa” theory. It was proposed that Homo sapiens sapiens evolved in north 
east Africa and around 50,000 years ago it migrated through the horn of Africa to South 
Arabia, Iran, Afghanistan, India and then to South east Asia and Oceania. This also got a 
kind of nod from fossil experts who discovered three Skeletons from Herto Bouri in Ethiopia. 
These were dated to 160,000 and taxonomically the skeletons show enough evolved features 
to appear as the closest precursor to the Homo sapiens sapiens. 

Dr. Priyadarshi almost turns over the table. It is because he does not enter into the 
discussion of Homo erectus as directly as that of ‘Out of Africa’ model. Instead of 
mitochondrial DNA which is being focused all the time to prove African origin of modern 
man, Dr. Priyadarshi chooses to concentrate on male lineage. To quote, “It became further 
clear that the source of Africa’s most frequent Yehromosomal Hg. E. Was India... The 
original African male lineages which exist in Africa today constitute only 8% of male 
lineages of sub-Saharan Africa, i.e., 0.25% of male lineages of world. The rest 99.75% 
descended from India. If we consider only maternally mediated lineages, even then 97% of 
the world population is of Indian descent. The remaining 3% are from purely African lineage 
and they live in sub-Saharan Africa “ (p. 11). Thus, ‘Out of Africa’ is being replaced by him 
with what may be called ‘out of India’, theory. In order to establish this change the author 
goes to expose at length the defects of many earlier workers. We might quote some. “Basu’s 
article is badly designed work full of inconsistencies. It tries hard to prove that the Aryans 
invaded India, and in that way suppresses many facts and distorts others, yet in that goal it 
miserably fails” (p. 18). “Partha Majumdar’s review article is a disaster. He writes that the 
Aryan speaking north Indians came to India from Central Asia, and that genetically the 
north Indians show DNA similarly with to-days Indo-European speaking Central Asians. 
He little appreciates that Indo-European is not spoken by any group in Central Asia today... 
all Central Asian languages are Altaic” (p. 21) Kumar et al. studied 2768 tribals for 
mitochondrial DNA. Priyadarshi writes. “Kumar’s article is completely confused. Firstly 
the authors do not show awareness of M, (one of the oldest lineages of India). They are also 
probably not aware that M. N. and R all three mitochondrial DNAs originated in India.” (p. 
23) 

“Another confusing article is by Nassir et al. They have tried to see whether continental 
markers can be identified for people living in various continents. They are able to identify 
African, European, East Asian and Amerindian people on the basis of selected y 
Chromosomal and mitochondrial DNA markers. But they fail to get any such identifying 
markers for South Asian populations” (p. 24). 
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The author tries to show that the Toba Volcanic eruption occurring around 74,000 
years ago had a prolonged effect on all living creatures in India. This must have dispersed 
survivors into distant corners and some who could find a favourable corridor started migrating 
to both western Asia and Central Asia. This must have started from around 60,000 years 
and may have continued to occur in spasmodic waves all through till early Holocene. thus, 
man both in his biological status as also in his cultural achievements would seem to have 
been a product of India. 

Although not logically sound almost all evolutionists have tried to link human evolution 
with cultural progression. Thus the most primitive form of society was named Hunter- 
Gatherer. This was a kind of small filial’bands where man foraged and hunted like wild 
animals. The entire Palaeolithic population, from 2.1 million years to 10,000 B.C., seem to 
have been of this kind, althougtrone can’ demonstrate a progression from casual hunting to 
group hunting of large mammials-as one progresses from Lower Palaeolithic to Upper 
Palaeolithic. Holocene Starts around 10,000 and this marks the beginning of Chiefdom 
societies forming more organized exploitation of the ecology. Wild seed collection must 
have begun in this phase which finally led to agriculture, and the society which could 
maintain this labour intensive economy is called Tribe. Finally with the arrival of metal the 
last form of society called Statehood emerges. From the time of Gordon Childe and then 
Braidwood the beginning of agriculture has been traced to the Fertile Crescent — the area 
spread from eastern Turkey, Jordan, Iran and Irag. That early agriculture has been noted 
outside this fertile: crescent in Mexico or even in northern Thailand is not the concern of Dr. 
Priyadarshi. His aim is to challenge the west Asian theory. this he argued on the basis of the 
fact that the radiocarbon date of Mehrgarh (Baluchistan, Pakistan) and Lahuradeva 
(Gorakhpur, India) far exceeds the west Asian dates. 

Further the occurrence of such wild types of rice as Oryza rufipogon or Oryza nivera 
along with the domesticated variety (Oryza Sativa) is taken as an additional proof of their 
indigenous development rather than readymade arrival from west Asia. 

Priyadarshi launches into a detailed analysis of linguistic terms prevalent in Proto- 
Indo-European, Dravidian, Proto-Afro-Asiatic and Sumerian languages in order to 
demonstrate that terms referring to agriculture in all these languages seem to show close 
semantic resemblance with Sanskrit. This exercise, he does to demonstrate that agriculture 
emerged in India first and then migrated to west Asia from where it spread into Africa, 
Europe and rest of Asia. The well argued analysis about the origin of farming is further 
substantiated on the basis of DNA markers in both the domesticated cereals as also rats. 
The letter, it is believed, evolved with agriculture and hence if they can be shown as having 
evolved in India first and then migrated to other parts of the world, one can win an additional 
point in this series of Indo-Centric arguments. It must be admitted that Dr. Priyadarshi wins 
in all accounts. 

That issue of the Aryan invasion in India is elaborately examined in chapter-8. Dr. 
Priyadarshi believes that, “This school often deliberately omits recent discoveries in DNA 
mapping and often takes help of outdated rejected literature to resurrect their hypothesis” 
(p. 91). On the ground of both mitochondrial DNA and Y chromosome haplogroup, R. it 
will appear there has been no migration from the west of a kind that can give rise to such a 
wide spread culture as Indus Valley Civilization. In fact, it would be quite likely that right 
from Mature Harappan Phase (2700 B. C.) there may have been people and goods going 
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out of India to West Asia. Here again Dr. Priyadarshi wins a point as almost all archaeologists 
are beginning to realize that Indus Valley is a local development. 

Reading this excellent work of Dr. Priyadarshi one is led to believe that all major 
University graduates (which includes the reviewer) have been largely mouthing Euro-Centric 
views for far too long a period. No wonder the discovery of Malhar (near Varanasi) which 
indicates a distinct possibility to demonstrate that Iron was discovered first in India, did not 
cause any ripple in Indian academia. the meticulous references of almost all original workers 
and a critical examination of their views makes this work extremely important. May be a 
next generation of scholars will undertake works in archaeology to finally prove many of 
the issues raised by the author. It is a book which should be read by scholars in the field of 
anthropology, archeology, linguistics, genomics, palaeontologists and also palaeo-botanists. 
There are large number of abbreviations used throughout and this need to be explained for 
smooth reading. 


Dr. D. K. Bhattacharya 
Retired Professor 

Deptt. of anthropology 
University of Delhi 
Delhi-110007 
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AN URGENT PROCLAMATION 


On the auspicious event of entering of Man In India in the momentous phase of the 90" year 
of publication we congratulate all our honorable patrons, readers, subscribers and other 
allied distinguished personalities during the past and present dimensions, for their congenial 
cooperation and active support. We take this opportunity to request the learned authors of 
papers to kindly look into the following basic points at the time of sending their valued 
papers for publications. It is, of course, needed to be done for avoiding unnecessary 
complications and wastage of time. 


1. The papers must be authentic and research based, it should be written in good 
English following strictly the Man In India format. 

2. The papers must be accompanied by an abstract written in not more than 250 
words. Tt is essential. 

3. Please rectify all types of spelling as well as other factual mistakes before the final 
submission of your esteemed work here for publication. 

4. One soft copy of the paper in M. S. Words should be sent inia € D along with two 
hard copies. These should be sent directly to the Editor at ees by Speed Post 
or through Courier Service. 

5. Please check and recheck the paper before sending it for ae ram Follow all 
the relevant instructions given in the Guide to Authors page ‘of the Journal. 


6. Kindly do not send such papers that have already been sent elsewhere for 
consideration. 


7. As because there is a/feayy rush of papers in Man In India, it takes consideraple 
time for their processing anĝ, publication. 
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09830828325 (M) With warm regards, Ediror / Man In India 
E-mail: dr.r.m.sarkar@ gmail.com MAYURAKSHI, 15, Teachers’ 

rsarkar88@ yahoo.com Housing Estate, Baghajatin Park 
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GUIDE TO AUTHORS 


Man in India, a quarterly peer-reviewed journal considers original writings in the form of broad- 
based papers, review articles, notes and communications on biological and socio-cultural 
anthropology, archaeology, linguistics and folk-culture. Manuscripts must be prepared in 
accordance with the following guidelines for prompt action. 


IPE SETE Manuscripts must be typed in double space on one side of A4 bond paper keeping 
cient margin on the left hand side and It must be associated with an Abstract written within 
250 or less words. Paper without abstract will be discarded forthwith. 


' [t must be noted that one soft copy of the paper in M. S. Word is to be’sent in a C.D. compulsorily 


along with two hard copies papers without C.D. will on no account be accepted for consideration. 
it should be treated as very urgent. Contributors are requested to type their official designations 
and personal addresses at the foot of the first page of the type-script. 

The authors are solely responsible for the views expressed in thelr concerned papers, and Man 
In India would not necessarily be lable for any interpretation made therein. 

Line diagrams and Graphs: These should be prepared on separate sheets; they must be drawn 
on white paper with Indian Ink. Letterings, if any, must be relevant. 

Tables: The tables should be submitted in separate pages and these must be utilised only in 
focusing of the essential data. The tables should be numbered with the putting of titles or caption. 


References: References should be listed at the end of the paper in alphabetical order, and they 
should include only works referred to the text. These should be cited in the following way: 

(a) For Periodicals-Surname and initial or the author(s), year of publication, title, name of the 
Journal, volume, number with pagination. , 

(b) For Books - Sumame and Initial of the author(s), year of publications, title, edition, place of 
publication, name of publisher. 

The following are the concrete example of citing references in respect of books, edited volumes 
and periodicals: 
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Heyzer, N. (1989). ‘Asian Women Wage Eamers', World Development, 17(7): 110-23. 
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Sen, Amiya (1990). ‘Gender and Cooperative Confficts’, in H. Tinker (ed.), Persistent 
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